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EXTEACT 

FKOM  THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

OF  THE   LATE 

EEV.  JOHN  BAMPTON, 

CANON  OF  SALISBURY. 
—  **  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Lands  and  Estates  to  the 


"Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
"  for  ever,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  Lands  or 
"  Estates  upon  trust,  and  to  the  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter 
"  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  I  will  and  appoint  that  the  Vice- 
"  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  time  being  shall 
"  take  and  receive  all  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof  and 
"  (after  all  taxes,  reparations,  and  necessary  deductions  made) 
"that  he  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the  endowment  of  eight 
"Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  to  be  established  for  ever  in  the 
"  said  University,  and  to  be  performed  in  the  manner  following : 

"  I  direct  and  appoint,  that,  upon  the  first  Tuesday  in  Easter 
"  Term,  a  Lecturer  may  be  yearly  chosen  by  the  Heads  of  Col- 
"  leges  only,  and  by  no  others,  in  the  room  adjoining  to  the 
"  Printing-House,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and 
"two  in  the  afternoon,  to  preach  eight  Divinity  Lecture 
"  Sermons,  the  year  following,  at  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  between 
"  the  commencement  of  the  last  month  in  Lent  Term,  and  the 
"  end  of  the  third  week  in  Act  Term. 


vi    Extrcutfrom  the  Rev.  yokn  Bamptotis  Will. 

^^  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Divinity  Lecture 
<<  Sermons  shall  be  preached  upon  either  of  the  following 
^'Subjects — ^to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
"to  confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics — upon  the  divine 
"authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures — upon  the  authority  of  the 
"  writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  to  the  fiEdth  and  practice 
"  of  the  primitive  Church — ^upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
"  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — ^upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
'*  upon  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in 
"  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creed. 

"  Also  I  direct,  that  thirty  copies  of  the  eight  Divinity  Lee- 
"  ture  Sermons  shall  be  always  printed,  within  two  months  after 
"  they  are  preached ;  and  one  copy  shall  be  given  to  the  Chan- 
"  cellor  of  the  University,  and  one  copy  to  the  Head  of  every 
"  College,  and  one  copy  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and 
"one  copy  to  be  put  into  the  Bodleian  Library;  and  the 
"  expense  of  printing  them  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of 
"  the  Land  or  Estates  given  for  establishing  the  Divinity  Lecture 
"  Sermons ;  and  the  Preacher  shall  not  be  paid,  nor  be  entitled 
"  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are  printed.  * 

"  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  no  person  shall  be  qualified 
"  to  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  unless  he  hath  taken 
"  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  least,  in  one  of  the  two  Uni- 
"  versities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  that  the  same  person 
«  shall  never  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons  twice." 


PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Pebhafs  an  apology  may  be  due  to  the  University  for  the 
delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  appearance  of  this  volume.  If 
sOy  the  writer  would  venture  to  plead  that  he  undertook  the 
duties  of  the  Bampton  Lecturer  at  a  very  short  notice,  and,  it 
may  be,  without  sufficiently  considering  what  they  involved* 
When,  however,  the  accomplished  Clergyman  whom  the  Uni- 
versity had  chosen  to  lecture  in  the  year  1866  was  obliged  by 
a  serious  illness  to  seek  a  release  from  his  engagement,  the 
vacant  post  was  offered  to  the  present  writer  with  a  kindness 
and  generosity  which,  as  he  thought,  obliged  him,  although 
entirely  unprepared,  to  accept  it  and  to  meet  its  requirements 
as  well  as  he  could. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  materials  which  were  made 
ready  in  some  haste  for  use  in  the  pulpit  seemed  to  require 
a  close  revision  before  publication.  In  making  this  revision — 
which  has  been  somewhat  seriously  interrupted  by  other  duties 
— ^the  writer  has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  introduce  alterations 
except  in  the  way  of  phrase  and  illustration.  He  has,  however, 
availed  himself  of  the  customary  licence  to  print  at  length  some 
considerable  paragraphs,  the  sense  of  which,  in  order  to  save 
time,  was  only  summarily  given  when  the  lectures  were 
delivered.  And  he  has  subjoined  the  Greek  text  of  the  more 
important  passages  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  he  has  had 
occasion  to  refer ;  as  experience  seems  to  prove  that  very  many 
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readers  do  not  verify  quotations  from  Holy  Scripture  for  them- 
selyes,  or  at  least  that  they  content  themselves  with  examining 
the  few  which  are  generally  thought  to  be  of  most  importance. 
Whereas,  the  force  of  the  argument  for  our  Lord's  Divinity,  as 
indeed  is  the  case  with  other  truths  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
eminently  cumulative.  Such  an  argument  is  to  be  appreciated, 
not  by  studying  the  comparatively  few  texts  which  expressly 
assert  the  doctrine,  but  that  large  number  of  passages  which 
indirectly,  but  most  vividly,  imply  it. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  observe  that  eight  lectures  can 
deal  with  little  beyond  the  outskirts  of  a  vast,  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  of  an  exhaustless  subject.  The  present  volume 
attempts  only  to  notice,  more  or  less  directly,  some  of  those 
assaults  upon  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  which  have 
been  prominent  or  popular  of  late  years,  and  which  have, 
unhappily,  had  a  certain  weight  among  persons  with  whom  the 
writer  is  acquainted. 

Whatever  disturbing  influence  the  modem  destructive  criti- 
cism may  have  exerted  upon  the  form  of  the  old  argument  for 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  main  features  of  that  argument 
remain  substantially  unchanged.  The  writer  will  have  deep 
reason  for  thankfulness,  if  any  of  those  whose  inclination  or 
duty  leads  them  to  pursue  the  subject,  should  be  guided  by  his 
references  to  the  pages  of  those  great  theologians  whose  names, 
whether  in  our  own  country  or  in  the  wider  fleld  of  Catholic 
Christendom,  are  for  ever  associated  with  the  vindication  of  this 
most  frmdamental  truth  of  the  Faith. 

In  passing  the  sheets  of  this  work  through  the  press, 
the  writer  has  been  more  largely  indebted  than  he  can  well 
say  to  the  invigorating  sympathy  and  varied  learning  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Bright,  Fellow  of  University  College ;  while  the  Index 
is  due  to  the  friendly  interest  of  another  Fellow  of  that  College, 
the  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd. 

That  in  so  wide  and  so  mysterious  a  subject  all  errors  have 
been  avoided,  is  much  more  than  the  writer  dares  to  hope. 
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But  at  least  he  has  not  intentionally  contravened  the  clear  sense 
of  Holy  Scripture,  or  any  formal  decision  whether  of  the  Undi- 
vided Church  or  of  the  Church  of  England.  May  He  to  the 
honour  of  Whose  Person  this  volume  is  devoted,  vouchsafe  to 
pardon  in  it  all  that  is  not  calculated  to  promote  His  truth  and 
His  glory !  And  for  the  rest,  ^  quisquis  haec  legit,  ubi  pariter 
certus  est,  pergat  mecum ;  ubi  pariter  haesitat,  quaerat  mecum ; 
ubi  errorem  suum  cognoscit,  redeat  ad  me ;  ubi  meum,  revocet 
me.  Ita  ingrediamur  simul  charitatis  viam,  tendentes  ad  £um 
de  Quo  dictum  est,  Quaerite  Faciem  Ejus  semper^.' 


Christ  Chuboh, 
AMcention  D<Mf,  1867. 


*  S.  Aug.  de  Trin.  i.  5. 


PEEFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  kindly  welcome  given  to  tbis  volume,  both  at  borne  and 
in  America,  bas  led  to  a  demand  for  anotber  edition,  wbicb  bas 
taken  tbe  writer  somewbat  by  surprise.  He  bas,  bowever,  availed 
bimself  of  tbe  opportunity  to  make  wbat  use  be  could  of  tbe  cri- 
ticisms wbicb  bave  come,  from  whatever  quarter,  under  bis  notice. 
Some  textual  errors  bave  been  corrected.  Some  ill-considered 
or  misunderstood  expressions  bave  been  modified.  Beferences 
to  authorities  and  sources  of  information,  wbicb  were  accidentally 
omitted,  have  been  supplied.  To  a  few  of  the  notes  there  bas 
been  added  fresh  matter,  of  an  explanatory  or  justificatory  cha- 
racter. The  index,  too,  bas  been  remodelled  and  enlarged.  But 
tbe  book  remains,  it  is  needless  to  say,  substantially  unchanged. 
And  if  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  somewhat  altered 
guise,  this  bas  been  done  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  friends, 
who  bave  urged,  not  perhaps  altogether  without  reason,  that '  in 
tbe  Church  of  England,  books  on  Divinity  are  so  largely  adapted 
to  tbe  taste  and  means  of  the  wealthier  classes,  as  to  imply  that 
the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects  can  possess  no  attractions  for 
the  intelligence  and  heart  of  persons  who  enjoy  only  a  moderate 
income.' 

Of  tbe  topics  discussed  in  tbis  book,  there  is  one  wbicb  bas 
invited  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  others,  both  from  those 
who  share  and  from  those  who  reject  tbe  Faith  of  the  Church. 
It  is  that  central  argument  for  our  Saviour's  Deity,  wbicb  is 
based  on  His  persistent  self-assertion,  taken  in  cosjonction  with 
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the  subHmity  of  His  Human  character.  The  supreme  importance 
of  this  consideration  is  indeed  obvious.  Certainly,  in  the  order 
of  historical  treatment,  the  inferences  which  may  be  deduced 
from  Prophecy,  and  from  Christ's  supernatural  design  to  found 
the  '  Kingdom  of  Heayen,'  naturally  precede  that  which  arises 
from  His  language  about  Himself.  But,  in  the  order  of  the 
formation  of  conviction,  the  latter  argument  must  claim  prece- 
dence. It  is,  in  truth,  more  fundamental.  It  is  the  heart  of 
the  entire  subject,  from  which  a  vital  strength  flows  into  the 
accessory  although  important  topics  grouped  around  it.  Apart 
from  Our  Lord's  personal  claims,  the  language  of  prophecy  would 
have  been  only  a  record  of  unfulfilled  anticipations,  and  the  lofty 
Christology  of  the  Apostles  only  a  sample  of  their  misguided 
enthusiasms ;  whereas  the  argument  which  appeals  to  Christ's 
claims,  taken  in  conjunction  with  His  character,  is  independent 
of  the  collateral  arguments  which  in  truth  it  supports.  If  the 
argument  from  prophecy  could  be  discredited,  by  assigning  new 
dates  to  the  prophetical  books,  and  by  theories  of  a  cultured 
political  foresight ;  if  the  fidth  of  the  Apostles  could  be  accounted 
for  upon  grounds  which  referred  it  to  their  individual  peculiar- 
ities of  thought  and  temper ;  there  would  still  remain  the  unique 
phenomenon  of  the  sublimest  of  characters  inseparably  linked,  in 
the  Person  of  Jesus,  to  the  most  energetic  proclamation  of  self. 
In  this  inmost  shrine  of  Christian  Truth,  there  are  two  courses 
open  to  the  negative  criticism.  It  may  indeed  endeavour  to 
explain  away  Our  Lord's  self-assertion  in  the  interests,  as  it  con- 
ceives, of  His  Human  Character.  The  impossibility  of  really  doing 
this  has  been  insisted  upon  in  these  lectures.  For  Christ's  self- 
assertion  is  not  merely  embodied  in  statements  which  would  be 
blasphemy  in  the  mouth  of  a  created  being ;  it  underlies  and 
explains  His  entire  attitude  towards  His  disciples,  towards  His 
countrymen,  towards  the  human  race,  towards  the  religion  of 
Israel.  Nor  is  Christ's  self-assertion  confined  to  the  records  of 
one  Evangelist,  or  to  a  particular  period  in  His  ministry.  The 
three  first  Evangelists  bear  witness  to  it,  in  different  terms,  yet 
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not  less  significantly  than  does  St.  John ;  and  it  belongs  as  truly, 
though  not  perhaps  so  patently,  to  Our  Lord's  first  great  discourse 
as  to  His  last.  From  first  to  last  He  asserts.  He  insists  upon  the 
acceptance  of  Himself.  But  when  this  is  acknowledged,  a  man 
must  either  base  such  self-assertion  on  its  one  sufficient  justifica- 
tion, by  accepting  the  Church's  faith  in  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  or 
he  must  regard  it  as  £a>tal  to  the  moral  beauty  of  Christ's  Human 
character. — ChriatuSy  si  non  Deus,  non  bonus. 

It  is  urged  by  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great 
respect  that,  however  valid  this  argument  may  be,  its  religious 
expediency  must  be  open  to  serious  question.  And  undoubtedly 
such  like  arguments  cannot  at  any  time  be  put  forward  without 
involving  those  who  do  so  in  grave  responsibility.  Of  this  the 
writer,  as  he  trusts,  has  not  been  unmindful.  He  has  not  used  a 
dangerous  weapon  gratuitously,  nor,  so  £Bir  as  he  knows  his  own 
motives,  with  any  purpose  so  miserable  as  that  of  producing  a 
rhetorical  effect. 

What,  then,  are  the  religious  circumstances  which  appear  to 
warrant  the  employment  of  such  an  argument  at  present  ? 

Speaking  roughly,  men's  minds  may  be  grouped  into  three 
classes  with  reference  to  the  vital  question  which  is  discussed  in 
these  lectures. 

I.  There  are  those  who,  by  God's  mercy,  have  no  doubt  on 
the  subject  of  Our  Lord's  Godhead.  To  mere  dialecticians  their 
case  may  appear  to  be  one  of  sheer  intellectual  stagnation.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  they  possess,  or  at  least  that  they  have  altogether 
within  their  reach,  a  far  higher  measure  of  real  *  life '  than  is 
even  suspected  by  their  critics.  They  are  not  seeking  truth; 
they  are  enjoying  it.  They  are  not  like  Alpine  climbers  still 
making  their  way  up  the  mountain  side ;  they  have  gained  the 
summit,  and  are  gazing  on  the  panorama  which  is  spread  around 
and  beneath  them.  It  is  even  painful  to  them  to  think  of  *  prov- 
ing' a  truth  which  is  now  the  very  life  of  their  souls.  In  their 
whole  spiritual  activity,  in  their  prayers,  in  their  regular  medita- 
tions, in  their  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  their  habitual  thoughts 
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respectmg  the  eternal  Future,  they  take  Christ's  Divinity  for 
granted ;  and  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  question  a  reality  from 
which  they  know  themselves  to  be  continually  gaining  new 
streams  of  light  and  warmth  and  power. 

To  such  as  these,  this  book  may  or  may  not  be  of  service. 
To  some  Christians,  who  are  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving, a  review  of  the  grounds  of  any  portion  of  their  faith 
may  be  even  distressing.  To  others  such  a  process  may  be 
bracing  and  helpful.  But  in  any  case  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  foot-notes  contain  passages  from  unbeHeving  writers, 
which  are  necessary  to  shew  that  the  statements  of  the  text 
are  not  aimed  at  imaginary  phantoms,  but  which  also  are  not 
unlikely  to  shock  and  distress  religious  and  beUeving  minds  very 
jseriously.  In  such  a  matter  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 

2.  There  are  others,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  larger  class  than 
is  often  supposed,  who  have  made  up  their  minds  against  the 
claims  of  Divine  Eevelaticm  altogether.  They  may  admit  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  some  shadowy  sense,  as  an  In- 
finite Mind,  or  as  a  resistless  Force.  They  may  deny  that  there 
is  any  satisfactory  reason  for  holding  that  any  such  Being  exists 
at  all.  But  whether  they  are  Theists  or  Atheists,  they  resent  the 
idea  of  any  interference  from  on  high  in  this  human  world,  and 
accordingly  they  denounce  the  supernatural,  on  db  priori  grounds. 
The  trustworthiness  of  Scripture  as  an  historical  record  is  to 
their  minds  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  undoubted  fact,  that  its 
claim  to  credit  is  staked  upon  the  possibility  of  certain  extra- 
ordinary miracles.  When  that  possibiHty  is  denied,  Jesus  Christ 
must  either  be  pronounced  to  be  a  charlatan,  or  a  person  of 
whose  reed  words  and  actions  no  trustworthy  account  has  been 
transmitted  to  us. 

Whichever  conclusion  be  accepted  by  those  who  belong  to 
the  class  in  question,  it  is  plain  that  this  book  cannot  hope  to 
assist  them.  For  it  treats  as  certain,  &cts  of  which  they  deny 
even  the  possibility.  It  must  of  necessity  appear  to  them  to 
be  guilty  of  a  continuous  petiHo  prindpii;  since  they  dispute  its 
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fundamental  premises.  If  any  such  should  ever  chance  to  ex- 
amine it,  they  would  prohahly  see  in  it  *  only  another  illustration 
of  the  hopelessness  of  getting  "orthodox"  believers  even  to 
appreciate  the  nature  and  range  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
felt  by  liberal  thinkers/ 

It  may  be  replied  that  something  should  have  been  done 
towards  meeting  those  particular  '  difficulties/  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  would  have  been  to  choose  another  subject  for  the  lec- 
tures of  1 866.  A  few  lectures,  after  all,  can  only  deal  with  some 
aspects  of  a  great  Doctrine ;  and  every  treatise  on  a  question 
of  Divinity  cannot  be  expected  to  begin  aih  ovo,  and  to  discuss  the 
Existence  and  the  Personality  of  God.  However  little  may  be 
assumed,  there  will  always  be  persons  eager  to  complain  of  the 
minimized  *  assumption'  as  altogether  unjustifiable;  because  there 
are  always  persons  who  deny  the  most  elementary  Theistic  truth. 
This  being  the  case,  the  practical  question  to  be  determined  is 
this : — How  much  is  it  advisable  to  take  for  granted  in  a  given 
condition  of  faith  and  opinion,  with  a  view  to  dealing  with  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  largest  number  I  The  existence 
and  personality  of  God,  and  the  possibility  and  reality  of  the 
Christian  Bevelation,  have  been  often  discussed ;  while  the  truth 
and  evidential  force  of  miracles  were  defended  in  the  year  1865 
by  a  Bampton  Lecturer  of  distinguished  ability.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  present  writer  deliberately  assumed  a  great 
deal  which  is  denied  in  our  day  and  country  by  many  active 
minds,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  case,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
of  a  much  larger  number,  who  would  not  dispute  his  premises, 
but  who  fail  to  see,  or  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  the  conclusion 
which  they  really  warrant. 

3.  For,  in  truth,  the  vast  majority  of  our  countrymen  still 
Bhrink  with  sincere  dread  from  anything  like  an  expUcit  rejec- 
tion  of  Christianity.  Yet  no  one  who  hears  what  goes  on 
in  daily  conversation,  and  who  is  moderately  conversant  with 
the  tone  of  some  of  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion,  can 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  unsettlement  of  religious 
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belief.  People  have  a  notion  that  the  present  is,  in  the  hack- 
neyed phrase,  ^a  transitional  period,'  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  keeping  pace  with  the  general  movement.  Whither  indeed 
they  are  going,  they  probably  cannot  say,  and  have  never  very 
seriously  asked  themselves.  Their  most  definite  impression  is 
that  the  age  is  turning  its  back  on  dogmas  and  creeds,  and  is 
moving  in  a  negative  direction  under  the  banner  of  *  freedom/ 
They  are,  indeed,  sometimes  told  by  their  guides  that  they  are 
hurrying  forward  to  a  chaos  in  which  all  existing  beliefs,  even 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  morality,  will  be  ultimately  sub- 
merged. Sometimes,  too,  they  are  encouraged  to  look  hopefully 
forward  beyond  the  immediate  foreground  of  conflict  and  confu- 
sion, to  an  intellectual  and  moral  Elysium,  which  will  be  reached 
when  Science  has  divested  Beligion  of  all  its  superstitious  incum- 
brances, and  in  which  ^  thought '  and  *  feeling,'  after  their  long 
misunderstanding,  are  to  embrace  under  the  supervision  of  a 
philosophy  higher  than  any  which  has  yet  been  elaborated. 
But  these  visions  are  seen  only  by  a  few,  and  they  are  not 
easily  popidarized.  The  general  tendency  is  to  avoid  specula- 
tions, whether  hopeful  or  discouraging,  about  the  future,  yet  to 
acquiesce  in  the  theory  so  constantly  suggested,  that  there 
is  some  sort  of  necessary  opposition  between  dogma  and  good- 
ness, and  to  recognise  the  consequent  duty  of  promoting  good- 
ness by  the  depreciation  and  destruction  of  dogma.  Thus,  the 
movement,  although  negative  in  one  sense,  believes  itself  to  be 
eminently  positive  in  another.  With  regard  to  dogma,  it  is 
negative.  But  it  sincerely  affects  a  particular  care  for  morality; 
and  in  purifying  and  enforcing  moral  truth,  it  endeavours  to 
make  its  positive  character  most  distinctly  apparent. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  bearing  of  such  a  habit  of  mind 
when  placed  face  to  face  with  the  Person  of  Our  Lord.  It  tends 
to  issue  practically  (although,  in  its  earlier  stages,  not  with 
any  very  intelligent  consciousness)  in  Socinianism.  It  regards 
the  great  statements  whereby  Christ's  Gk)dhead  is  taught  or 
guarded  in  Scripture  and  the  Creeds,  if  not  with  impatience 
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and  contempt,  at  least  with  real  all  hough  silent  aversion. 
Church  formularies  appear  to  it  simply  in  the  light  of  an 
incubus  upon  true  religious  thought  and  feeling ;  for  it  is  in- 
sendble  to  the  preciousness  of  the  truths  which  thej  guard. 
Hence  as  its  aims  and  actions  become  more  and  more  defined, 
it  tends  with  increasing  decision  to  become  Humanitarian.  Its 
dislike  of  the  language  of  Nicaea  hardens  into  an  explicit  denial 
of  the  truth  which  that  language  guards.  Yet,  if  it  exults  in 
being  unorthodox,  and  therefore  is  hostile  to  the  Creed,  it 
is  ambitious  to  be  pre-eminently  moral,  and  therefore  it  lays 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  Christ's 
Human  character.  It  aspires  to  analyse,  to  study,  to  imitate 
that  character  in  a  degree  which  was,  it  thinks,  impossible 
during  those  ages  of  dogma  which  it  professes  to  have  closed. 
It  thus  relieves  its  desire  to  be  still  loyal  in  some  sense  to  Jesus 
Christ,  although  under  new  conditions :  if  it  discards  ancient 
formularies,  it  maintains  that  this  rejection  takes  place  only 
and  really  in  the  interest  of  moral  truth. 

Now  it  is  to  such  a  general  habit  of  mind  that  this  book  as  a 
whole,  and  the  argument  from  Our  Lord's  self-assertion  in  par-, 
ticular,  ventures  to  address  itself.  Believing  that  the  cause  of 
dogma  is  none  other  than  the  cause  of  morality, — ^that  the 
perfect  moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  really  compatible 
only  with  the  Nicene  assertion  of  His  absolute  Divinity, — the 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  say  so.  He  has  not  been  at  pains  to 
disguise  his  earnest  conviction,  that  the  hopes  and  sympathies, 
which  have  been  raised  in  many -sincerely  religious  minds  by  the 
so-called  Liberal-religious  movement  of  our  day,  are  destined 
to  a  rude  and  bitter  disappointment.  However  long  the  final 
decision  between  'some  £uth'  and  'no  fidth'  may  be  deferred, 
it  must  be  made  at  last.  Already  advanced  rationalistic  thought 
agrees  with  Catholic  believers  in  maintaining  that  Christ  is  not 
altogether  a  good  man,  if  He  is  not  altogether  Superhuman. 
And  if  this  be  so,  surely  it  is  prudent  as  well  as  honest  to  say 
80.    They  who  do  not  wish  to  break  with  Christ  Our  Lord,^ 
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and  to  cast  out  His  yery  Name  as  evil,  in  the  years  to  come, 
will  be  thankful  to  have  recognised  the  real  tendencies  of  an 
anti-dogmatic  teaching  which  for  the  moment  may  have  won 
their  sympathies.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  religious 
thinking,  not  less  than  in  religious  practice,  that  the  question, 
Whither  am  I  going  %  should  be  asked  and  answered.  Such 
a  question  is  not  the  less  important  because  for  the  present  all 
is  smooth  and  reassuring,  combining  the  reality  of  religious 
change  with  the  avoidance  of  any  violent  shock  to  old  convic- 
tions. It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in 
the  movement  of  a  boat  which  is  gliding  softly  and  swiftly  down 
the  rapids  above  Niagara.  But  a  man  must  be  strangely 
constituted  to  be  able,  under  such  circumstances,  so  to  abandon 
himself  to  the  sense  of  present  satisfaction  as  to  forget  the  fate 
which  is  immediately  before  him. 

The  argument  from  Christ's  character  to  His  Divinity  which 
is  here  put  forward  can  make  no  pretence  to  originality.  To 
the  present  writer,  it  was  suggested  in  its  entirety,  some  years 
ago,  upon  a  perusal  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman's  *  Phases  of  Faith.' 
The  seventh  chapter  of  that  remarkable  but  saddening  work 
yielded  the  analysis  which  has  been  expanded  in  these  lectures, 
and  which  the  lecturer  had  found,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to 
be  serviceable  in  assisting  Socinians  to  understand  the  real  basis 
of  the  Church's  faith  respecting  the  dignity  of  her  Head.  It 
agrees,  moreover,  even  in  detail,  with  the  work  of  the  great 
preacher  of  the  Church  of  France,  to  whose  earnestness  and 
genius  the  present  writer  has  elsewhere  professed  himself  to 
be,  and  always  must  feel,  sincerely  indebted. 

The  real  justification  of  such  arguments  lies  in  a  fact  which 
liberal  thinkers  will  not  be  slow  to  recognise  ^.    If  the  moral 

*  Do  we  not  however  find  a  sanction  for  this  class  of  arguments  in  appeals 
snch  as  the  following?  St.  John  vii.  42 :  'If  God  were  your  Father,  ye 
would  have  loved  Me.*  St.  John  v.  38:  'And  ye  have  not  His  Word 
abiding  in  you :  for,  whom  He  hath  sent.  Him  ye  believe  not.'  And  is 
not  this  summarized  in  the  apostolical  teaching  ?  i  St.  John  ii.  23 :  '  Who- 
soever denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father.'    Such  passages 
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sense  of  man  be  impaired  by  the  Fall,  it  is  not  so  entirely  dis- 
abled as  to  be  incapable  of  discerning  moral  beauty.  K  it  may 
err  when  it  attempts  to  determine,  on  purely  h  priori  human 
grounds,  what  should  be  the  conduct  and  dispensations  of  God 
in  dealing  with  His  creatures,  it  is  not  therefore  likely  to  be 
in  error  when  it  stands  face  to  face  with  human  sincerity,  and 
humility,  and  love.  At  the  feet  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  the 
moral  sense  may  be  trusted  to  protest  against  an  intellectual 
aberration  which  condemns  Him  as  vain  and  false  and  selfish, 
only  that  it  may  rob  Him  of  His  aureole  of  Divinity.  *  In  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  "  Phases  of  Faith,"  *  I  quote  the  words  of 
a  thoughtful  friend,  '  there  is  the  satisfeu^tion  of  feeling  that  one 
has  reached  the  very  floor  of  Pandemonium,  and  that  a  rebound 
has  become  almost  inevitable.  Anything  is  better  than  to  be 
sinking  still,  one  knows  not  how  deeply,  into  the  abyss.' 

It  may  be  said  that  other  alternatives  have  been  put  for- 
ward, with  a  view  of  forcing  orthodox  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  into  a  position  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  argu- 
ment of  these  lectures  might  place  a  certain  section  of  Lati- 
tudinarian  thinkers.  For  example,  some  Boman  Catholic  and 
some  sceptical  writers  unite  in  urging  that  either  all  orthodox 
Christianity  is  false,  or  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Bome  must  be  admitted  to  be  valid.  Every  such  alternative 
must  be  considered  honestly,  and  in  view  of  the  particular 
evidence  which  can  be  produced  in  its  support.  But  to  pro- 
pound the  present  alternative  between  Bome  and  unbelief,  is 
practically  to  forget  that  the  acceptance  of  the  dogmatic  prin- 
ciple, or  of  any  principle,  does  not  commit  those  who  accept  it 
to  its  exaggerations  or  corruptions ;  and  that  the  promises 
of  Our  Lord  to  His  people  in  regard  alike  to  Unity  and  to 
Holiness,  are,  in  His  mysterious  providence,  permitted  to  be 


appear  to  shew,  that  to  press  an  inference,  whether  it  be  moral  or  doctrinal, 
from  an  admitted  truth,  by  insisting  that  the  truth  itself  is  virtually  re- 
jected if  the  inference  be  declined,  is  not  accurately  described  as  a  trick  of 
modem  orthodoxy. 
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traversed  by  the  misiise  of  man's  free-will.  In  a  word,  the 
dilemma  between  Koman  Catholicism  and  infidelity  is,  as  a 
matter  of  feet,  very  far  from  being  obviously  exhaustive : 
but  it  is  difficidt  to  see  that  any  intermediate  position  can  be 
really  made  good  between  the  denial  of  Christ's  Human  per- 
fection and  the  admission  that  He  is  a  Superhuman  Person. 
And  when  this  admission  is  once  fairly  made,  it  leads  by  easy 
and  necessary  steps  to  belief  in  His  true  Divinity. 

The  great  question  of  our  day  is,  whether  Christ  our  Lord 
is  only  the  author  and  founder  of  a  religion,  of  which  another 
Being,  altogether  separate  from  Him,  namely,  God,  is  the  ob- 
ject ;  or  whether  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  true  God  and  true  Man, 
is,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Object  of  Christian 
faith  and  love  as  truly  as,  in  history.  He  was  the  Founder  of 
Christendom.  Come'  what  may,  the  latter  belief  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  to  the  end,  the  Faith  of  His 'Church. 

May  those  who  are  tempted  to  exchange  it  for  its  modem 
rival  reflect  that  the  choice  before  them  does  not  lie  between 
a  creed  with  one  dogma  more,  and  a  creed  with  one  dogma  less, 
nor  yet  between  a  mediaeval  and  a  modem  rendering  of  the 
Gospel  history.  It  is  really  a  choice  between  a  phantom  and 
a  reality;  between  the  implied  falsehood  and  the  eternal  truth 
of  Christianity;  between  the  interest  which  may  cling  to  a  dis- 
credited and  evanescent  memory  of  the  past,  and  the  worship 
of  a  living,  ever-present,  and  immaculate  Eedeemer. 

Chbibt  Cbubch, 

WhiUuniide,  1868. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  NINTH  EDITION. 

MoEE  than  thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  any  alteration 
was  made  in  the  text  or  notes  of  this  volume ;  hut  some  criti- 
cisms, more  or  less  direct,  have  appeared,  of  which  the  writer 
has  long  heen  anxious  to  take  advantage,  by  correcting  proved 
inaccuracies  or  by  the  addition  of  explanatory  matter.  In 
doing  this  he  has  found  reason  to  regret  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  reconstruct  the  book,  on  a  larger  scale,  without  destroying 
its  identity,  and  thus  forfeiting  its  place  in  the  series  to  which 
it  belongs.  K  he  has  left  some  objections  unnoticed,  this  is 
because  he  could  not  afford,  on  the  score  of  space,  to  notice  any 
but  such  as  have  enabled  him  to  improve  his  work.  Thus  an 
objection  that  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  assert  our 
Lord's  Humanity  had  been  overlooked  will  be  found  to  be 
answered  incidentally  by  the  more  complete  Index  of  texts,  for 
which  this  edition  is  indebted  to  thewBev.  J.  O.  Johnston,  M.A., 
of  Keble  College.  Criticisms  which  imply  a  difference  of  funda- 
mental principle  could  not  be  adequately  considered  without 
entering  upon  discussions,  any  one  of  which  might  furnisH 
matter  for  a  separate  treatise*. 

Christ  Church, 

Advent,  i88t 

*  See  Kote  H,  p.  548. 
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LECTURE  I. 


THE  QUESTION  BEFORE  US. 

When  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  of  CcBsarea  Philippi,  He  ashed  His 
disciples,  saying,  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  f  And 
they  said.  Some  say  that  Thou  art  John  the  Baptist:  some,  EUas ; 
and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  Prophets.  He  saith  unto  them^ 
But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  I— :St.  Matt.  zvi.  13. 

Thus  did  our  Lord  propose  to  His  first  followers  the  mo- 
mentous question,  which  for  eighteen  centuries  has  riveted  the 
eye  of  thinking  and  adoring  Christendom.  The  material  set- 
ting, if  we  may  so  term  it,  of  a  great  intellectual  or  moral 
event  ever  attracts  the  interest  and  lives  in  the  memory  of 
men;  and  the  Evangelist  is  careful  to  note  that  the  question 
of  our  Lord  was  asked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Csesarea  Phi- 
lippi. Jesus  Christ  had  reached  the  northernmost  point  of  His 
joumeyings.  He  was  close  to  the  upper  source  of  the  Jordan, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  majestic  mountain  which  forms  a  natural 
barrier  to  the  Holy  Land  at  its  northern  extremity.  His 
eye  rested  upon  a  scenery  in  the  more  immediate  foreground, 
which  from  its  richness  and  variety  has  been  compared  by 
travellers  to  the  Italian  Tivoli  \  Yet  there  belonged  to  this 
spot  a  higher  interest  than  any  which  the  beauty  of  merely 
inanimate  or  irrational  nature  can  furnish;  it  bore  visible 
traces  of  the  hopes,  the  errors,  and  the  struggles  of  the  human 
soul.  Around  a  grotto  which  Greek  settlers  had  assigned 
to  the  worship  of  the  sylvan  Pan,  a  Pagan  settlement  had 
gradually  formed  itself.  Herod  the  Great  had  adorned  the 
spot  with  a  temple  of  white  marble,  dedicated  to  his  patron 
Augustus ;  and  more  recently,  the  rising  city,  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  Philip  the   tetrarch,  had   received  a  new  name 

•  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  397. 
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which  combined  the  memory  of  the  Caesar  Tiberius  with  that 
of  the  local  potentate.  It  is  probable  that  our  Lord  at  least 
had  the  city  in  view^,  even  if  He  did  not  enter  it.  He  was 
standing  on  the  geographical  frontier  of  Judaism  and  Heathen- 
dom. Paganism  was  visibly  before  Him  in  each  of  its  two 
most  typical  forms  of  perpetual  and  world-wide  degradation. 
It  was  burying  its  scant  but  not  utterly  lost  idea  of  an  Eternal 
Power  and  Divinity  c  beneath  a  gross  materialistic  nature- 
worship  ;  and  it  was  prostituting  the  sanctities  of  the  human 
conscience  to  the  lowest  purposes  of  an  unholy  and  tyrannical 
statecraft.  And  behind  and  around  our  Lord  was  that  peculiar 
people,  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh.  He  came  Himself  d, 
and  to  which  His  first  followers  belonged.  Israel  too  was 
there;  alone  in  her  memory  of  a  past  history  such  as  no 
other  race  could  boast;  alone  in  her  sense  of  a  present  de- 
gradation, political  and  moral,  such  as  no  other  people  could 
feel ;  alone  in  her  strong  expectation  of  a  Deliverance  which 
to  men  who  were  'aliens  from'  her  sacred  'commonwealth' 
seemed  but  the  most  chimerical  of  delusions.  On  such  a  spot 
does  Jesus  Christ  raise  the  great  question  which  is  before 
us  in  the  text,  and  this,  as  we  may  surely  believe,  not  without 
a  reference  to  the  several  wants  and  hopes  and  efforts  of  man- 
kind thus  visibly  pictured  around  Him.  How  was  the  human 
conscience  to  escape  from  that  political  violence  and  £rom 
that  degrading  sensualism  which  had  riveted  the  yoke  of 
Pagan  superstition?  How  was  Israel  to  learn  the  true  drift 
and  purpose  of  her  marvellous  past  %  How  was  she  to  be  really 
relieved  of  her  burden  of  social  and  moral  misery  %  How  were 
her  high  anticipations  of  a  brighter  future  to  be  explained 
and  justified  ?  And  although  that  '  middle  wall  of  partition,' 
which  so  sharply  divided  off  her  inward  and  outward  life  from 
that  of  Gentile  humanity,  had  been  built  up  for  such  high 
and  necessary  ends  by  her  great  inspired  lawgiver,  did  not 
such  isolation  also  involve  manifest  counterbalancing  risks 
and  loss  ?  was  it  to  be  eternal  %  could  it,  might  it  be  '  broken 
down '?  These  questions  could  only  be  answered  by  some  further 
Revelation,  larger  and  clearer  than  that  already  possessed  by 
Israel,  and  absolutely  new  to  Heathendom.  They  demanded 
some   nearer,  fuller,  more   persuasive   self-unveiling  than  any 

^  Dean  Stanley  surmises  that  the  rock  on  which  was  placed  the  Temple 
of  Augustus  may  possibly  have  determined  the  form  of  our  Lord^s  promise 
to  St.  Peter  in  St.  Matt.  zvi.  i8.    Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  399. 

^  Bom.  i.  20.  ^  Ibid.  ix.  5. 
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which  the  Merciful  and  Almighty  God  had  as  yet  vouchsafed 
to  His  reasonable  creatures.  May  not  then  the  suggestive 
scenery  of  Csesarea  Philippi  have  been  chosen  by  our  Lord, 
as  well  fitted  to  witness  that  solemn  enquiry  in  the  full  answer 
to  which  Jew  and  Gentile  were  alike  to  find  a  rich  inheritance 
of  light,  peace  and  freedom  ?  Jesus  ^  asked  His  disciples,  saying, 
Wbom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  V 

Let  us  pause  to  mark  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  our 
Lord  Himself  proposes  this  consideration  to  His  disciples  and 
to  His  Church. 

It  has  been  often  maintained  of  late  that  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  differs  from  that  of  His  Apostles  and  of 
their  successors,  in  that  He  only  taught  religion,  while  they 
have  taught  dogmatic  theology®. 

This  statement  appears  to  proceed  upon  a  presumption  that 
religion  and  theology  can  be  separated,  not  merely  in  idea 
and  for  the  moment,  by  some  process  of  definition,  but  per- 
manently and  in  the  world  of  fact.  What  then  is  religion  % 
If  you  say  that  religion  is  essentially  thought  whereby  man 
unites  himself  to  the  Eternal  and  Unchangeable  Being  ^,  it 
is  at  least  plain  that  the  object-matter  of  such  a  religious 
activity  as  this  is  exactly  identical  with  the  object-matter 
of  theology.  Nay  more,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  a  re- 
ligious life  is  simply  a  life  of  theological  speculation.  If  you 
make  religion  to  consist  in  'the  knowledge  of  our  practical 
duties  considered  as  God*s  commandments  £,'  your  definition 
irresistibly  suggests  God  in  His  capacity  of  universal  Legis- 
lator, and  it  thus  carries  the  earnestly  and  honestly  religious 
man  into  the  heart  of  theology.     If  you  protest  that  religion 

•  Banr  more  oautionsly  says :  '  Wenn  wir  mit  der  Lehre  Jean  die  Lehre 
des  Apofitels  Paulus  zusammenlialteii,  so  fallt  sogleicb  der  grosse  TJnter- 
schied  in  die  Augen,  welcber  hier  stattfindet  zwiscben  einer  nocb  in  der 
JForm  eines  allgemeinen  Prinoips  sich  atissprechenden  Lehre,  und  einem 
Bchon  zur  Bestimmtbeit  des  Dogma's  gestalteten  Lebrbegriff.*  Yorlesnngen 
liber  N.  T.  Tbeologie,  p.  123.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  shew  tbat  tbe 
'  UniTersal  Principle '  does  not  involve  and  embody  a  number  of  definite 
dogmas.  Baur  would  not  admit  tbat  St.  John  ziv.,  zv.,  xvi.  contain  words 
really  spoken  by  Jesus  Cbrist:  but  tbe  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount  itself  is 
lufficiently  dogmatic.    Of.  St.  Matt.  vi.  4,  6»  14,  26,  30 ;  vii.  21,  aa. 

'  So  Ficbte,  quoted  by  Klee,  Dogmatik,  c.  a.  Wil^  this  definition  those 
of  Schelling  ana  Hegel  substantially  concur.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  thought  is  only  one  element  of  true  religion. 

*  So  £mt,  ibid.  Tbis  definition  (i)  reduces  religion  to  being  merely 
an  aflTair  of  the  understanding,  and  (a)  identifies  its  substance  with  that 
of  morality. 
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has  nothing  to  do  with  intellectual  skill  in  projecting  defini- 
tions, and  that  it  is  at  bottom  a  feeling  of  tranquil  dependence 
upon  some  higher  Power  ^,  you  cannot  altogether  set  aside 
the  capital  question  which  arises  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
Power  upon  which  religion  thus  depends.  Even  if  you  should 
contend  that  feeling  is  the  essential  element  in  religion,  still 
you  cannot  seriously  maintain  that  the  reality  of  that  to  which 
such  feeling  relates  is  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference  i. 
For  the  adequate  satisfaction  of  this  religious  feeling  lies  not 
in  itself  but  in  its  object ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
represent  religion  as  indifferent  to  the  absolute  truth  of  that 
object,  and  in  a  purely  sesthetical  spirit,  concerned  only  with 
the  beauty  of  the  idea  before  it,  even  in  a  case  where  the 
reflective  understanding  may  have  condemned  that  idea  as 
logically  false.  Religion,  to  support  itself,  must  rest  consciously 
on  its  object:  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  that  object  as 
true  is  an  integral  element  of  religion.  In  other  words,  religion 
ifi  practically  inseparable  from  theology.  The  religious  Ma- 
hommedan  sees  in  Allah  a  being  to  whose  absolute  decrees  he 
must  implicitly  resign  himself;  a  theological  dogma  then  is 
the  basis  of  the  specific  Mahommedan  form  of  religion.  A  child 
reads  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
takes  care  of  the  sparrows,  and  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  i, 
and  the  <5hild  prays  to  Him  accordingly.  The  truth  upon 
which  the  child  rests  is  the  dogma  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
which  encourages  trust,  and  warrants  prayer,  and  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  child's  religion.  In  short,  religion  cannot  exist 
without  some  view  of  its  object,  namely,  God ;  but  no  sooner 
do  you  introduce  any  intellectual  aspect  whatever  of  God, 
nay,  the  bare  idea  that  such  a  Being  ^xists,  than  you  have 
before  you  not  merely  a  religion,  but  at  least,  in  some  sense, 
a  theology^. 

^  '  Abhangigkeitsgefiilil.'  Schleiermacher's  account  of  religion  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  our  own  day  and  country.  But  (i )  it  ignores  the  active 
side  of  true  religion,  (2)  it  loses  sight  of  man's  freedom  no  less  than  of 
Grod's,  and  (3)  it  may  imply  nothing  better  than  a  passive  submission  ta 
the  laws  of  the  Universe,  without  any  belief  whatever  as  to  their  Author. 

^  Domer  gives  an  account  of  this  extreme  theory  as  maintained  by  De 
Wette  in  his  Beligion  und  Theolo^e,  1 81 5.  De  Wette  appears  to  have 
followed  out  some  hints  of  Herder  s,  while  applying  Jacobi  s  doctrine  of 
feeling,  as  'the  immediate  perception  of  the  Divine/  and  the  substitute 
for  the  practical  reason,  to  theology.  Cf.  Domer,  Person  Christi,  Zw.  Th. 
p.  996,  sqq.  J  St.  Matt.  vi.  35-30. 

*  Religion  includes  in  its  complete  idea  the  knowledge  and  the  worship 
of  Grod.     (S.Aug,  de  Util.  Cred.  c.  12.  n.  27.)     Cicero  gives  the  limited 
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Place  of  Christ  in  His  own  doctrine.  5 

Had  our  Lord  revealed  no  one  truth  except  the  Parental 
character  of  God,  while  at  the  same  time  He  insisted  upon 
a  certain  morality  and  posture  of  the  soul  as  proper  to  man's 
reception  of  this  revelation,  He  would  have  been  the  Author 
of  a  theology  as  well  as  of  a  religion.  In  point  of  fact,  besides 
teaching  various  truths  concerning  God,  which  were  unknown 
before,  or  at  most  only  guessed  at.  He  did  that  which  in  a 
merely  human  teacher  of  high  purpose  would  have  been  morally 
intolerable.  He  drew  the  eyes  of  men  tow^-rds  Himself.  He 
claimed  to  be  something  more  than  the  Founder  of  a  new 
religious  spirit,  or  than  the  authoritative  promulgator  of  a 
higher  truth  than  men  had  yet  known.  He  taught  true  religion 
indeed  as  no  man  had  yet  taught  it,  but  He  bent  the  religious 
spirit  which  He  had  summoned  into  life  to  do  homage  to 
Himself,  as  being  its  lawful  and  adequate  Object.  He  taught 
the  highest  theology,  but  He  also  placed  Himself  at  the  very 
centre  of  His  doctrine,  and  He  announced  Himself  as  sharing 
the  very  throne  of  that  God  Whom  He  so  clearly  unveiled. 
If  He  was  the  organ  and  author  of  a  new  and  final  revelation, 
He  also  claimed  to  be  the  very  substance  and  material  of  His 
own  message ;  His  most  startling  revelation  was  Himself. 

These  are  statements  which  will  be  justified,  it  is  hoped, 
hereafter  1^  and,  if  some  later  portions  of  our  subject  are  for 
a  moment  anticipated,  it  is  only  that  we  may  note  the  true  and 
extreme  significance  of  our  Lord's  question  in  the  text.  But 
let  us  also  ask  ourselves  what  would  be  the  duty  of  a  merely 
human  teacher  of  the  highest  moral  aim,  entrusted  with  a  great 
spiritual  mission  and  lesson  for  the  benefit  of  mankind?  The 
example  of  St.  John  Baptist  is  an  answer  to  this  enquiry.  Such 
a  teacher  would  represent  himself  as  a  mere  *  voice'  crying  aloud 
in  the  moral  wilderness  around  him,  and  anxious,  beyond  aught 
else,  to  shroud  his  own  insignificant  person  beneath  the  majesty 
of  his  message.  Not  to  do  this  would  be  to  proclaim  his  own 
moral  degradation;  it  would  be  a  public  confession  that  he 

Bense  which  Papgan  Kome  attached  to  the  word :  '  Qui  omnia  quse  ad  cultmn 
deorum  pertinerent,  diligenter  retractarent  et  tanquam  relegerent,  sunt  dicti 
religiosi,  ex  relegendo.'  (De  Nat.  Deorum,  ii.  28.)  Lactantius  gives  the 
Christian  form  of  the  idea,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  etymology: 
*  Vinculo  pietatis  obstricti  Deo,  et  religati  sumus,  unde  ipsa  religio  nomen 
accepit.'  (Inst.  Div.  iv.  34.)  Religion  is  the  bond  between  God  and  man's 
whole  nature :  in  God  the  heart  finds  its  happiness,  the  reason  its  rule 
of  truth,  the  will  its  freedom. 
>  See  Lecture  lY. 
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could  only  regard  a  great  spiritual  work  for  others  as  furnishing 
an  opportunity  for  adding  to  his  own  social  capital,  or  to  his 
official  reputation.  When  then  Jesus  Christ  so  urgently  draws 
the  attention  of  men  to  His  Personal  Self,  He  places  us  in  a 
dilemma.  We  must  either  say  that  He  was  unworthy  of  His 
own  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  "^,  or  we  must  confess 
that  He  has  some  right,  and  is  under  the  pressure  of  some 
necessity,  to  do  that  which  would  be  morally  insupportable  in  a 
merely  human  teacher.  Now  if  this  right  and  necessity  exist, 
it  follows  that  when  our  Lord  bids  us  to  consider  His  Personal 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  beings.  He  challenges  an  answer. 
Eemark  moreover  that  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  the 
answer  is  not  less  a  theological  answer  if  it  be  that  of  the 
Ebionitic  heresy  than  if  it  be  the  language  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  Christology  of  the  Church  is  in  reality  an  integral  part  of 
its  theology;  and  Jesus  Christ  raises  the  central  question  of 
Christian  fiieology  when  He  asks,  *  Whom  do  men  say  that  I 
the  Son  of  Man  ami' 

It  may  be  urged  that  our  Lord  is  inviting  attention,  not  to 
His  essential  Personality,  but  to  His  assumed  office  as  the  Jewish 
Messiah ;  that  He  is,  in  fact,  asking  for  a  confession  of  His 
Messiah^ip. 

Now  observe  the  exact  form  of  our  Lord's  question,  as  given 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ;  which,  as  Olshausen  has  remarked,  is 
manifestly  here  the  leading  narrative  :  *  Whom  do  men  say  that 
I  the  Son  of  Man  am?'  This  question  involves  an  assertion, 
namely,  that  the  Speaker  is  the  Son  of  Man.  What  did  He 
mean  by  that  designation  ?  It  is  ipiportant  to  remember  that 
with  two  exceptions  ^  the  title  is  only  applied  to  our  Lord  in 
the  New  Testament  by  His  own  lips.  It  was  His  self-chosen 
Name :  why  did  He  choose  it  1 

First,  then,  it  was  in  itself,  to  Jewish  ears,  a  clear  assertion  of 
Messiahship.  In  the  vision  of  Daniel  '  One  like  unto  the  Son  of 
Mano  had  come  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  ....  and  there  was 
given  Him  dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom.'  This  kingdom 
succeeded  in  the  prophet's  vision  to  four  inhuman  kingdoms, 
correspondent  to  the  four  typical  beasts ;  it  was  the  kingdom  of 
a  prince,  human  indeed,  and  yet  from  heaven.     In  consequence 

"  Observe  the  principle  involved  in  St.  Matt.  vi.  i-8. 

n  Acts  vii.  56;  Rev.  i.  13,  xiv.  14. 

°  «?3M  "Ma — «s  uibs  Mpt&vov,  IXX.  Dan.  vii.  13,  sqq.  Cf.  Ezek.  i.  26, 
and  J.  B.  Carpzoviij  Diss,  de  Filio  Hominis  ad  Dan.  vii.,  in  Thesaurus 
Theologioo-PhilologicuB,  p.  887,  sqq. 
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of  this  prophecy,  the  'Son  of  Man'  became  a  popular  and 
official  title  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  is 
assigned  with  the  highest  probability  by  recent  criticism  to  the 
second  century  before  our  eraP,  this  and  kindred  titles  are 
continually  applied  to  Messiah.  Our  Lord  in  His  prophecy  over 
Jerusalem  predicted  that  at  the  last  day  '  they  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  with  power  and  great  glory  <i.' 
And  when  standing  at  the  tribunal  of  Caiaphas  He  thus  ad- 
dressed His  judges :  '  I  say  unto  you,  hereafter  shall  ye  see  the 
Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  ^'  In  these  passages  there  is  absolutely 
no  room  for  doubting  either  His  distinct  reference  to  the  vision 
in  Daniel,  or  the  claim  which  the  title  Son  of  Man  was  intended 
to  assert.  As  habitually  used  by  our  Lord,  it  was  a  constant 
setting  forth  of  His  Messianic  dignity,  in  the  face  of  the  people 
of  Israel  s. 

Why  indeed  He  chose  this  one,  out  of  the  many  titles  of 
Messiah,  is  a  further  question,  a  brief  consideration  of  which 
lies  in  the  track  of  the  subject  before  us. 

It  would  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  title 
Son  of  Man  is  the  most  unpresuming,  the  least  glorious  of  the 
titles  of  Messiah,  and  was  adopted  by  our  Lord  as  such.  For  if 
such  a  title  claimed,  as  it  did  claim,  Messiahship,  the  precise 
etymological  force  of  the  word  could  not  neutralize  its  current 
and  recognised  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  claim  thus  advanced  was  independent  of  any  analysis  of  the 
exact  sense  of  the  title  which  asserted  it.  The  title  derived  its 
popular  force  from  the  office  with  which  it  was  associated.  To 
adopt  the  title,  however  humble  might  be  its  strict  and  intrinsic 
meaning,  was  to  claim  the  great  office  to  which  in  the  minds 
of  men  it  was  indissolubly  attached. 

P  Cf.  Dillmannj  Das  Buch  Enoch,  1853,  p.  157.  Dillmann  places  the 
book  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  b.o.  130-109.  Dr.  Pusey  would 
assign  to  it  a  stiU  earlier  date.  Cf.  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  390,  note  2,  and 
391,  note  3. 

4  St.  Matt.  xriv.  30.  «•  Ibid.  xxvi.  64. 

•  '  Den  Namen  des  vtbs  rov  avOp^vov  gebraucht  Jesus  Selbst  auf  eine  so 
eigenthiimliche  Weise  von  Sich,  dass  man  nur  annehmen  kann,  Er  habe  mit 
jenem  Kamen,  wie  man  auoh  seine  Bedeutung  genauer  bestimmen  mag, 
irgend  eine  Beziehung  auf  die  Messiasidee  ausdriicken  wollen.*  Baur,  Das 
Christenthum,  p.  37.  Cf.  also  the  same  author's  Vorlesungen  tiber  Neu- 
testamentliche  Theologie,  p.  '^6,  sqq.  In  St.  Matt.  z.  23,  xiii.  37-4I}  the 
official  force  of  the  title  is  obvious.  That  it  was  a  simple  periphrasis  for 
the  personal  pronoun,  without  any  reference  to  the  office  or  Person  of  the 
Speaker,  is  inconsistent  with  Acts  vii.  56,  and  St.  Matt.  xvi.  13. 
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As  it  had  been  addressed  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel  \  the  title 
Son  of  Man  seemed  to  contrast  the  frail  and  shortlived  life  of 
men  with  the  boundless  strength  and  the  eternal  years  of  the 
Infinite  God.  And  as  applied  to  Himself  by  Jesus,  it  doubtless 
expresses  a  real  Humanity,  a  perfect  and  penetrating  community 
of  nature  and  feeling  with  the  lot  of  human  kind.  Thus,  when 
our  Lord  says  that  authority  was  given  Him  to  execute  judg- 
ment because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man,  it  is  plain  that  the  point 
of  the  reason  lies,  not  in  His  being  Messiah,  but  in  His  being 
Human.  He  displays  a  genuine  Humanity  which  could  deem 
nothing  human  strange,  and  could  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
the  infirmities  of  the  race  which  He  was  to  judge  ^.  But  the 
title  Son  of  Man  means  more  than  this  in  its  application  to  our 
Lord.  It  does  not  merely  assert  His  real  incorporation  with 
our  kind ;  it  exalts  Him  indefinitely  above  us  all  as  the  repre- 
sentative, the  ideal,  the  pattern  Man  x.  He  is,  in  a  special  sense, 
the  Son  of  Mankind,  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  race.  His  is 
the  Human  Life  which  does  justice  to  the  idea  of  Humanity. 
All  human  history  tends  to  Him  or  radiates  from  Him.  He  is 
the  point  in  which  humanity  finds  its  unity ;  as  St.  Irenseus 
says.  He  *  recapitulates '  it  y.  He  closes  the  earlier  history  of 
our  race ;  He  inaugurates  its  future.  Nothing  local,  transient, 
individualizing,  national,  sectarian,  dwarfs  the  proportions  of 
His  world-embracing  Character ;  He  rises  above  the  parentage, 
the  blood,  the  narrow  horizon  which  bounded,  as  it  seemed. 
His  Human  Life ;  He  is  the  Archetypal  Man  in  Whose  presence 
distinctions  of  race,  intervals  of  ages,  types  of  civilization, 
degrees  of  mental  culture  are  as  nothing.  This  sense  of  the 
title  seems  to  be  implied  in  such  passages  as  that  in  which 
He  contrasts  *  the  foxes  which  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  which  have  nests,'  with  *the  Son  of  Man  Who  hath  not 
where  to  lay  His  Head^.'      It  is  not  the  official  Messiah,  as 

*  Diir]a  i.e.  'mortal.'  (Of.  Gesen.  in  voc.  DIH.)  It  is  so  used  eighty- 
nine  times  in  Ezekiel.  Compare  Num.  zziii.  19 ;  Job  zzv.  6,  zzxv.  8.  In 
this  sense  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  plural.  !bi  Ps.  viii.  4,  5  and  Izzx.  17 
it  refers,  at  least  ultimately,  to  our  Lord. 

"  St.  John  Y.  27 ;  Heb.  iv.  15. 

*  '  XJrbild  der  Menscheit.'  Neander,  Das  Leben  Jesu  Ghristi,  p.  130,  sqq. 
Mr.  Keble  draws  out  the  remedial  force  of  the  title  as  '  signifying  that 
Jesus  was  the  very  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Second  Adam  promised  to  undo 
what  the  first  had  done.'     Eucharistical  Adoration,  pp.  31-33. 

3r  Adv.  Hser.  III.  18.  I.     'Longam  hominum  expositionem  in  Se  Ipso 
recapitulavit,  in  compendio  nobis  salutem  prs&stans.* 
■  St.  Matt.  viii.  20 ;  St.  Luke  ix.  58. 
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such ;  but  *  the  fairest  among  the  children  of  men,'  the  natural 
Prince  and  Leader,  the  very  prime  and  flower  of  human  kind. 
Whose  lot  is  thus  harder  than  that  of  the  lower  creatures,  and 
in  Whose  humiliation  humanity  itself  is  humbled  below  the 
level  of  its  natural  dignity. 

As  the  Son  of  Man  then,  our  Lord  is  the  Messiah;  He  is 
a  true  member  of  our  human  race,  and  He  is  moreover  its 
Pattern  and  Eepresentative ;  since  He  fulfils  and  exhausts  that 
moral  Ideal  to  which  man's  highest  and  best  aspirations  have 
ever  pointed  onward.  Of  these  senses  of  the  term  the  first 
was  the  more  popular  and  obvious ;  the  last  would  be  discerned 
as  latent  in  it  by  the  devout  reflection  of  His  servants.  For  the 
disciples  the  term  Son  of  Man  implied  flrst  of  all  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  their  Master,  and  next,  though  less  prominently.  His 
true  Humanity.  When  then  our  Lord  enquires  *Whom  do 
men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am?'  He  is  not  merely  asking 
whether  men  admit  what  the  title  Son  of  Man  itself  imports, 
that  is  to  say,  the  truth  of  His  Humanity  or  the  truth  of  His 
Messiahship.  The  point  of  His  question  is  this : — what  is  He 
besides  being  the  Son  of  Man)  As  the  Son  of  Man,  He  is 
Messiah;  but  what  is  the  Personality  which  sustains  the 
Messianic  office?  As  the  Son  of  Man,  He  is  truly  Human; 
but  what  is  the  Higher  Nature  with  which  this  emphatic  claim 
to  Humanity  is  in  tacit,  but  manifest  contrast  ?  What  is  He 
in  the  seat  and  root  of  His  Being  ?  Is  His  Manhood  a  robe 
which  He  has  thrown  around  a  Higher  form  of  pre-existent 
Life,  or  is  it  His  all  %  Has  He  been  in  existence  some  thirty 
years  at  most,  or  are  the  august  proportions  of  His  Life  only 
to  be  meted  out  by  the  days  of  eternity  %  *  Whom  say  men 
that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  ?' 

The  disciples  reply,  that  at  that  time,  in  the  public  opinion 
of  Galilee,  our  Lord  was,  at  the  least,  a  preternatural  personage. 
On  this  point  there  was,  it  would  seem,  a  general  consent.  The 
cry  of  a  petty  local  envy  which  had  been  raised  at  Nazareth, 
*Is  not  this  the  Carpenter's  Son?'  did  not  fairly  represent  the 
matured  or  prevalent  opinion  of  the  people.  The  people  did 
not  suppose  that  Jesus  was  in  truth  merely  one  of  themselves, 
only  endued  with  larger  powers  and  with  a  finer  religious 
instinct.  They  thought  that  His  Personality  reached  back 
somehow  into  the  past  of  their  own  wonderful  history.  They 
took  Him  for  a  saint  of  ancient  days,  who  had  been  re-invested 
with  a  bodily  form.  He  was  the  great  expected  miracle-working 
Elijah ;  or  He  was  the  disappointed  prophet  who  had  followed 
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His  country  to  its  grave  at  the  Captivity;  or  He  was  the 
recently-martyred  preacher  and  ascetic  John  the  Baptist;  or 
He  was,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  order  which  for  four 
hundred  years  had  been  lost  to  Israel ;  He  was  one  of  the 
Prophets. 

Our  Lord  turns  from  these  public  misconceptions  to  the 
judgment  of  that  little  Body  which  was  already  the  nucleus 
of  His  future  Church :  *  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?'  St.  Peter 
replies,  in  the  name  of  the  other  disciples  *,  *  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God.'  In  marked  contrast  to  the  popular 
hesitation  which  refused  to  recognise  explicitly  the  justice  of 
the  claim  so  plainly  put  forward  by  the  assumption  of  the  title 
'Son  of  Man,'  the  Apostle  confesses,  *Thou  art  the  Christ.' 
But  St.  Peter  advances  a  step  beyond  this  confession,  and  re- 
plies to  the  original  question  of  our  Lord,  when  he  adds  *  The 
Son  of  the  Living  God.'  In  the  first  three  Evangelists,  as  well 
as  in  St.  John,  this  solemn  designation  expresses  something 
more  than  a  merely  theocratic  or  ethical  relationship  to  God  ^. 
If  St.  Peter  had  meant  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  solely 
in  virtue  of  His  membership  in  the  old  Theocracy,  or  by  reason 
of  His  consummate  moral  glory  o,  the  confession  would   have 

•  St.  ChrysoBtom,  in  loc.,  calls  St.  Peter  t5  ffrSfia  ray  airo<rT6\ay,  6 
vcanaxov  Bepfxds. 

^  See  Lect.  V.  p.  246,  sqq. 

«  The  title  of  'sons*  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  express  three 
relations  to  God.  (i)  God  has  entered  into  the  relation  of  Father  to  all 
Israel  (Deut.  xzdi.  6;  Isa.  bdii.  16),  whence  he  entitles  Israel  'My  son,* 
'My  firstborn*  (Exod.  iv.  33,  33),  when  claiming  the  people  from  Pharaoh ; 
and  Ephraim,  'My  dear  son,  a  pleasant  child*  (Jer.  xzxi.  20),  as  an  earnest 
of  restoration  to  Divine  favour.  Thus  the  title  is  used  as  a  motive  to 
obedience  (Deut.  ziv.  i);  or  in  reproach  for  ingratitude  (Ibid.  xxdi.  5; 
Isa.  i.  2,  XXX.  If  9 ;  Jer.  iii.  14) ;  or  especially  of  such  as  were  God's  sons, 
not  in  name  only,  but  in  truth  (Ps.  Izxiii.  15  ;  Prov.  ziv.  26 ;  and  perhaps 
Isa.  xliii.  6).  (2)  The  title  is  applied  once  to  judges  in  the  Theocracy 
(Ps.  Ixxxii.  6),  *  I  have  said.  Ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the 
Most  High.*  Here  the  title  refers  to  the  name  Elohim,  given  to  the  judges 
as  representing  Grod  in  the  Theocracy,  and  as  judging  in  His  Name  and  by 
His  Authority.  Accordingly  to  go  to  them  for  judgment  is  spoken  of  as 
going  to  Elohim  (Deut.  xvii.  9).  (3)  The  exact  phrase  '  sons  of  Gkxl  *  is,  with 
perhaps  one  exception  (Gen.  vi.  3),  used  of  superhuman  beings,  who  until 
the  Incarnation  were  more  nearly  like  Grod  than  were  any  of  the  family 
of  men  (Job  i.  6,  ii.  i,  xxxviii.  7).  The  singular,  'My  Son,*  'The  Son,* 
is  used  only  in  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  (Ps.  ii.  7,  1 2  ;  and  Acts  xiii.  33 ; 
Heb.  i.  5,  V.  5),  and  in  what  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Divine  manifestation, 
very  probably  of  Grod  the  Son  (Dan.  iii.  25).  The  line  of  David  being  the 
line  of  the  Messiah,  culminating  in  the  Messiah,  as  in  David's  One  perfect 
Son,  it  was  said  in  a  lower  sense  of  each  member  of  that  line,  but  in  its 
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involved  nothing  distinctive  with  respect  to  Jesus  Christ,  no- 
thing that  was  not  in  a  measure  true  of  every  good  Jew,  and 
that  may  not  be  truer  far  of  every  good  Christian.  If  St.  Peter 
had  intended  only  to  repeat  another  and  a  practically  equivalent 
title  of  the  Messiah,  he  would  not  have  equalled  the  earlier 
confession  of  a  NathanaeH,  or  have  surpassed  the  subsequent 
admission  of  a  Caiaphas  o.  K  we  are  to  construe  his  language 
thus,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  conceive  why  'flesh  and 
blood '  could  not  have  '  revealed '  to  him  so  obvious  and  trivial 
an  inference  from  his  previous  knowledge,  or  why  either  the 
Apostle  or  his  confession  should  have  been  solemnly  designated 
as  the  selected  Bock  on  which  the  Eedeemer  would  build  His 
imperishable  Church. 

Leaving  however  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  interpretation  of 
this  particular  text,  let  us  note  that  the  question  raised  at 
Csesarea  Philippi  is  still  the  great  question  before  the  modem 
world.  Whom  do  men  say  now  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  is  % 

I.  No  serious  and  thoughtful  man  can  treat  such  a  subject 
with  indifference.  I  merely  do  you  justice,  my  brethren,  when 
I  defy  you  to  murmur  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  merely 
abstract  discussion,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  modem 
human  interests,  congenial  as  it  may  have  been  to  those  whom 
some  writers  have  learnt  to  describe  as  the  professional  word- 
warriors  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  You  would  not  be 
guilty  of  including  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  in  your 
catalogue  of  tolerabiles  inejytws.  There  is  that  in  the  Form  of 
the  Son  of  Man  which  prevails  to  command  something  more 
than  attention,  even  in  an  age  so  conspicuous  for  its  boisterous 
self-assertion  as  our  own,  and  in  intellectual  atmospheres  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  the  mind  of  His  believing  and  adoring 
Church.  Never  since  He  ascended  to  His  Throne  was  He  the 
object  of  a  more  passionate  adoration  than  now;  never  did  He 
encounter  the  glare  of  a  hatred  more  intense  and  more  defiant : 
and  between  these,  the  poles  of  a  contemplation  incessantly  di- 
rected upon  His  Person,  there  are  shades  and  levels  of  thought  and 
feeling,  many  and  graduated,  here  detracting  from  the  highest 

full  sense  only  of  Messiah,  'I  will  be  to  Him  a  Father,  and  He  shall  be  to 
Me  a  Son'  (2  Sam.  vii.  14;  Heb.  i.  5;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27).  The  application 
of  the  title  to  collective  Israel  in  Hos.  zi.  i,  is  connected  by  St.  Matthew 
(ii.  15)  with  its  deeper  force  as  used  of  Israel's  One  true  Heir  and  Repre- 
sentative. Of.  Mill,  Myth.  Interp.  p.  330.  Compare  too  the  mysterious 
intimations  of  Prov.  zzx.  4,  Eodus.  11.  10,  of  a  Divine  Sonship  internal  to 
the  Being  of  God. 
^  St.  John  i.  40.  *  St.  Matt.  zzvi.  63. 


1 2  Christ  and  modern  culture. 

expressions  of  faith,  there  shrinking  from  the  most  violent 
extremities  of  blasphemy.  A  real  indifference  to  the  claims 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men  is  scarcely 
less  condemned  by  some  of  the  erroneous  tendencies  of  our  age 
than  by  its  characteristic  excellences.  An  age  which  has  a 
genuine  iove  of  historical  truth  must  needs  fix  its  eye  on  that 
august  Personality  which  is  to  our  European  world,  in  point  of 
creative  influence,  what  no  other  has  been  or  can  be.  An  age 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  keen  sesthetic  appreciation,  if  not  by 
any  very  earnest  practical  culture  of  moral  beauty,  cannot  but 
be  enthusiastic  when  it  has  once  caught  sight  of  that  incompar- 
able Life  which  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  But  also,  an  anti- 
dogmatic  age  is  nervously  anxious  to  attack  dogma  in  its  central 
stronghold,  and  to  force  the  Human  Character  and  Work  of  the 
Saviour,  though  at  the  cost  of  whatever  violence  of  critical  mani- 
pulation, to  detach  themselves  from  the  great  belief  with  which 
they  are  indissolubly  associated  in  the  mind  of  Christendom. 
And  an  age,  so  impatient  of  the  supernatural  as  our  own,  is 
irritated  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  disguised  irritability  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  Life  which  is  supernatural  throughout,  which 
positively  bristles  with  the  supernatural,  which  begins  with 
a  supernatural  birth,  and  ends  in  a  supernatural  ascent  to 
heaven,  which  is  prolific  of  physical  miracle,  and  of  which  the 
moral  wonders  are  more  startling  than  the  physical.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  interest  of  modern  physical  enquiries  into  the  laws  of 
the  Cosmos  or  into  the  origin  of  Man  is  immediately  heightened 
when  these  enquiries  are  suspected  to  have  a  bearing,  however 
indirect,  upon  Christ's  Sacred  Person.  Thus  your  study  of  the 
mental  sciences,  aye,  and  of  philology,  ministers  whether  it  will 
or  no  to  His  praise  or  His  dishonour,  and  your  ethical  specula- 
tions cannot  complete  themselves  without  raising  the  whole 
question  of  His  Authority.  And  such  is  Christ's  place  in 
history,  that  a  line  of  demarcation  between  its  civil  and  its 
ecclesiastical  elements  seems  to  be  practically  impossible  ;  your 
ecclesiastical  historians  are  prone  to  range  over  the  annals  of 
the  world,  while  your  professors  of  secular  history  habitually 
deal  with  the  central  problems  and  interests  of  theology. 

If  Christ  could  have  been  ignored.  He  would  have  been 
ignored  in  Protestant  Germany,  when  Christian  Faith  had  been 
eaten  out  of  the  heart  of  that  country  by  the  older  Rationalism. 
Yet  scarcely  any  German  *  thinker '  of  note  can  be  named  who 
has  not  projected  what  is  termed  a  Christology.  The  Christ  of 
Kant  is  the  Ideal  of  Moral  Perfection,  and  as  such,  we  are  told, 
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he  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  historical  Jesus, 
since  of  this  Ideal  alone,  and  in  a  transcendental  sense,  can  the 
statements  of  the  orthodox  creed  be  predicated^.  The  Christ 
of  Jacobi  is  a  Eeligious  Ideal,  and  worship  addressed  to  the 
historical  Jesus  is  denounced  as  sheer  idolatry,  unless  beneath 
the  recorded  manifestation  the  Ideal  itself  be  discerned  and 
honoured «.  According  to  Fichte,  on  the  contrary,  the  real  in- 
terest of  philosophy  in  Jesus  is  historical  and  not  metaphysical ; 
Jesus  first  possessed  an  insight  into  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
being  of  man  with  that  of  God,  and  in  revealing  this  insight  He 
communicated  the  highest  knowledge  which  man  can  possess  \ 
Of  the  later  Pantheistic  philosophers,  Schelling  proclaims  that 
the  Christian  theology  is  hopelessly  in  error,  when  it  teaches 
that  at  a  particular  moment  of  time  God  became  Incarnate, 
since  God  is  'external  to'  all  time,  and  the  Incarnation  of  God 
is  an  eternal  fact.  But  Schelling  contends  that  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  highest  point  or  effort  of  this  eternal  incarnation, 
and  the  beginning  of  its  real  manifestation  to  men :  *  none  before 
Him  after  such  a  manner  has  revealed  to  man  the  Infinite  i/ 
And  the  Christ  of  Hegel  is  not  the  actual  Incarnation  of  God 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  the  symbol  of  His  incarnation  in 
humanity  at  large  J.  Fundamentally  differing,  as  do  these  con- 
ceptions, in  various  ways,  from  the  creed  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  they  nevertheless  represent   so  many  efforts   of  non- 

'  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  bloBsen  Yemunft.     Werke,  Bd.  z. 

P.73»  ©sp-  p.  143. 

«  Sohrift  von  den  Gbttl.  Dingen,  p.  63,  sqq. 

**  Anweisung  zum  seligen  Leben  Vorl.  6.     Werke,  Bd.  v.  p.  483. 

'  Yorlesangen  Uber  die  methode  des  Akad.  Studien.  Werke,  Bd.  v. 
p.  398,  sqq. 

J  Bel.  Phil.  Bd.  ii.  p.  363.  This  idea  ia  developed  by  Strauss.  See  his 
Glaubenslehre,  ii.  309,  sqq.  ;  and  Leben  Jesu,  Auf.  3,  Bd.  ii.  p.  739,  sqq. 
'Der  Schliissel  der  ganzen  Christologie  ist,  da^  als  Subject  der  Pradikate, 
welche  die  Kirche  Christo  beilegt,  statt  eines  Individuums  eine  Idee,  aber 
eine  reale,  nicht  Kantisch  unwirkliche  gesetzt  wird.  .  .  .  Die  Menscheit  ist 
die  Yereinigung  der  beiden  Naturen,  der  Menschgewordene  Gott . . .  Durch 
den  Glauben  an  diesen  Christus,  namentlich  an  Seinen  Tod  und  seine 
Auferstehung  wird  der  Mensch  vor  Gott  gerecht,  d.  h.,  durch  die  Belebung 
der  Idee  der  Menscheit  in  sich/  &o.  Feuerbach  has  carried  this  forward  into 
pure  materialism,  and  he  openly  scorns  and  denounces  Christianity :  Strauss 
nas  more  recently  described  Feuerbach  as  'the  man  who  put  the  dot  upon 
the  i  which  we  had  found,'  and  he  too  insists  upon  the  moral  necessity  of 
rejecting  Christianity;  Lebens  und  Characterbild  Marklins,  pp.  134,  135, 
sqq.,  quoted  by  Luthardt,  Apolog.  p.  301.  Other  disciples  of  Hegel,  such 
as  Marheinecke,  Kosenkranz,  and  Groschel,  have  endeavoured  to  give  to 
their  master's  teaching  a  more  positive  direction, 
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Christian  thought  to  do  such  homage  as  is  possible  to  its  great 
Object ;  they  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  interest  which  Jesus 
Christ  necessarily  provokes  in  the  modem  world,  even  when  it 
is  least  disposed  to  own  His  true  supremacy. 

Nor  is  the  direction  which  this  interest  has  taken  of  late 
years  in  the  sphere  of  unbelieving  theological  criticism  less 
noteworthy  in  its  bearings  on  our  present  subject.  The  earlier 
nationalism  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  Apostolical  age. 
It  was  occupied  with  a  perpetual  analysis  and  recombination 
of  the  various  influences  which  were  supposed  to  have  created 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  orthodox  creed.  St.  Paul  was 
the  most  prominent  person  in  the  long  series  of  hypotheses 
by  which  Rationalism  professed  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  Catholic  Christianity.  St.  Paul  was  said  to  be  the  *  author ' 
of  that  idea  of  a  universal  religion  which  was  deemed  to  be 
the  most  fundamental  and  creative  element  in  the  Christian 
creed :  St.  Paul's  was  the  vivid  imagination  which  had  thrown 
around  the  life  and  death  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  a  halo 
of  superhuman  glory,  and  had  fired  an  obscure  Jewish  sect 
with  the  ambition  of  founding  a  spiritual  empire  able  to 
control  and  embrace  the  world.  St.  Paul,  in  short,  was  held 
to  be  the  real  creator  of  Christianity;  and  our  Lord  was 
thrown  into  the  background,  whether  from  a  surviving  instinct 
of  awe,  or  on  the  ground  of  His  being  relatively  insignificant. 
This  studied  silence  of  active  critical  speculation  with  respect 
to  Jesus  Christ  might  indeed  have  been  the  instinct  of  reve- 
rence, but  it  was  at  least  susceptible  of  a  widely  different 
interpretation. 

In  our  day  this  equivocal  reserve  is  no  longer  possible. 
The  passion  for  reality,  for  fact,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  thought  of  recent  years,  has  carried  critical  enquiry 
backwards  from  the  consciousness  of  the  Apostle  to  that  on 
which  it  reposed.  The  interest  of  modem  criticism  centres 
in  Him  Who  is  ever  most  prominently  and  uninterruptedly 
present  to  the  eye  of  faith.  The  popular  controversies  around 
us  tend  more  and  more  to  merge  in  the  one  great  question 
respecting  our  Lord's  Person  :  that  question,  it  is  felt,  is 
bound  up  with  the  very  existence  of  Christianity.  And  a 
discussion  respecting  Christ's  Person  obliges  us  to  consider 
the  mode  of  His  historical  manifestation;  so  that  His  Life 
was  probably  never  studied  before  by  those  who  practically 
or  avowedly  reject  Him  so  eagerly  as  it  is  at  this  moment. 
For  Strauss  He  may  be  no  more  than  a  leading  illustration 
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of  the  applicability  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  to  purposes 
of  historical  analysis;  for  Schenkel  He  may  be  a  sacred  im- 
personation of  the  anti-hierarchical  and  democratic  temper, 
which  aims  at  revolutionizing  Germany.  Ewald  may; see  in 
Him  the  altogether  human  source  of  the  highest  spiritual  life 
of  humanity;  and  Benan,  the  semi-fabulous  and  somewhat 
immoral  hero  of  an  oriental  story,  fashioned  to  the  taste  of 
a  modem  Parisian  public.  And  what  if  you  yourselves  are 
even  now  eagerly  reading  an  anonymous  writer,  of  far  nobler 
aim-  and  finer  moral  insightithan  these,  who  has  endeavoured, 
by  a  brilliant  analysis  of  one  side  of  Christ's  moral  action,  to 
represent  Him  as  embodying  and  originating  all  that  is  best 
and  most  hopeful  in  the  spirit  of  modem  philanthropy,  but 
who  seems  not  indisposed  to  substitute  for  the  creed  of  His 
Church,  only  the  impatient  proclamation  of  His  Roman  judge. 
Aye,  though  you  salute  your  Saviour  in  Pilate's  words.  Behold 
the  Man !  at  least  you  cannot  ignore  Him ;  you  cannot  resist 
the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  which  converge  in  our  day 
with  an  ever-increasing  intensity  upon  His  Sacred  Person; 
you  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  question  which  He  asks 
of  His  followers  in  each  generation,  and  which  !&e  never  asked 
more  solemnly  than  now :  '  Whom  say  men  that  I  the  Son  of 
Man  amkr 

II.  Now  all  serious  Theists,  who  believe  that  God  is  a 
Personal  Being  essentially  distinct  from  the  work  of  His  hands, 
most  make  one  of  three  answers,  whether  in  terms  or  in  sub- 
stance, to  the  question  of  the  text. 

I.  The  Ebionite  of  old,  and  the  Socinian  now,  assert  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  merely  man,  whether  (as  Faustus  Socinus  himself 
teaches)  supematurally  bom  of  a  Virgin  1,  or  (as  modem 
nationalists  generally  maintain)  in  all  respects  subject  to  or- 
dinary natural  laws*^,  although  of  such  remarkable  moral 
eminence,  that  He  may,  in  the  enthusiastic  language  of  ethical 
admiration,  be  said  to  be  'Divine.'  And  when  Sabellianism 
would  escape  from  the  manifold  self-contradictions  of  Patripas- 
sianism^,  it  too  becomes  no  less  Humanitarian  in  its  doctrine 
as  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  than  Ebionitism  itself.  The 
Monarchianism   of  Praxeas  or   of  Noetus,  which  denied  the 

*  On  recent  '  Livee '  of  our  Lord,  see  Appendix,  Note  A. 

1  ^yta.  Bel.  Brevissima  Inst.  i.  654 :  '  De  Christi  essentia  ita  statue : 
Blum  esse  hominem  in  virginis  utero,  et  sic  sine  viri  ope  Divini  Spiritds 
"vi  oonoeptum.' 

^  Wegscheider,  Instit.  §  1 20,  sqq.  ^  Cf.  TertuU.  adv.  Praz.  c.  2. 
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distinct  Personality  of  Christ  0  while  proclaiming  His  Divinity 
in  the  highest  terms,  was  practically  coincident  in  its  popular 
result  with  the  coarse  assertions  of  Theodotus  and  ArtemonP. 
And  in  modern  days,  the  phenomenon .  of  practical  Humani- 
tarianism,  disguised  but  not  proscribed  by  very  vehement  pro- 
testations apparently  condemning  it,  is  reproduced  in  the  case 
of  such  well-known  writers  as  Schleiermacher  or  Ewald.  They 
use  language  at  times  which  seems  to  do  the  utmost  justice  to 
the  truth  of  Christ's  Divinity :  they  recognise  in  Him  the  perfect 
Eevelation  of  God,  the  true  Head  and  Lord  of  human  kind ;  but 
they  deny  the  existence  of  an  immanent  Trinity  in  the  Godhead ; 
they  recognise  in  God  no  pre-existent  Personal  Form  as  the 
basis  of  His  SeK-Manifestation  to  man ;  they  are  really  Monar- 
chianists  in  the  sense  of  Praxeas ;  and  their  keen  appreciation 
of  the  ethical  glory  of  Christ's  Person  cannot  save  them  from 
consequences  with  which  it  is  ultimately  inconsistent,  but  which 
are  on  other  grounds  logically  too  inevitable  to  be  permanently 
eluded  Q.  A  Christ  who  is  *  the  perfect  Revelation  of  God,'  yet 
who  *is  not  personally  God,'  does  not  really  differ  from  the 
altogether  human  Christ  of  Socinus ;  and  the  assertion  of  the 
Personal  Godhead  of  Christ  can  only  escape  from  the  profane 
absurdities  of  Patripassianism,  when  it  presupposes  the  eternal 
and  necessary  existence  in  God  of  a  Threefold  Personality. 

2.  The  Arian  maintains  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  existed 
before  His  Incarnation,  that  by  Him,  as  by  an  instrument,  the 
Supreme  God  made  the  worlds,  and  that,  as  being  the  most 
ancient  and  the  highest  of  created  beings.  He  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped; that,  however,  Christ  had  a  beginning  of  existence 
(a^Xr\v  vwap^ecji),  that  there  was  a  time  when  He  did  not  exist 
(Jjv  oT€  ovK  rjp);  that  He  has  His  subsistence  from  what  once 
was  not  (e£  OVK  ovTcav  e^ci  t^v  v7r6aTa(np ''),  and  cannot  therefore 

^  'Hsec  perversitas,  quae  se  exiBtimat  meram  veritatem  possidere,  dum 
unicum  Deum  non  aliks  putat  credendum  qnam  si  ipsum  eundemque  et 
Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  dicat.  Quasi  non  sic  quoque  unus  sit 
omnia,  dum  ex  uno  omnia,  per  substanticR  scilicet  unitatem^  et  nihilomintm 
custodiatur  oiKovofxlas  sacramentum,  quae  unitatem  in  trinitatem  disponit, 
tres  dirigens,  Patrem  et  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.*    Adv.  Prax.  c.  a. 

P  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  28  :  y^tikhv  &ydpuirov  y€v4<r0ai  rhv  'Xurripa,  Tert, 
de  Prsescr.  Haer.  c.  53.  App. ;  Theodoret,  Haer.  Fab.  lib.  ii.  init. 

<i  Cf.  Domer,  Pers.  Christi,  Band  ii.  p.  153.  Scbleiermacher,  although 
agreeing  with  Schelling  and  Hegel  in  denying  an  immanent  Trinity  in  l^e 
Godhead,  did  not  (Domer  earnestly  pleads)  agree  in  the  Pantheistic  basis  of 
that  denial.  P.  C.  ii.  p.  121 2.  Compare  Ewald,  Greschichte  Christus*, 
p.  447,  quoted  by  Domer. 

'  Socrates,  i.  5. 
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be  called  God  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  applied  by 
Theists  to  the  Supreme  Being  s. 

3.  In  contrast  with  these  two  leading  forms  of  heresy  stands 
that  which  has  ever  been  and  is  the  faith  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ:  'I  believe  in  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Only-begotten  Son  of  God,  Begotten  of  His  Father  before  all 
worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God, 
Begotten  not  made.  Being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father ; 
By  Whom  all  things  were  made  ;  Who  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  Man/ 

PracticaDy  indeed  these  three  answers  may  be  still  further 
reduced  to  two,  the  first  and  the  third ;  for  Arianism,  no  less  than 
Sabellianism,  is  really  a  form  of  the  Humanitarian  or  naturalist 
reply  to  the  question.  Arianism  does  indeed  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  pre-existent  being  who  became  incarnate  in  Jesus,  but 
it  parts  company  with  the  Catholic  belief,  by  asserting  that  this 
being  is  himself  a  creature,  and  not  of  the  very  Substance  of  the 
Supreme  God.  Thus  Arianism  is  weighted  with  the  intellectual 
difficulties  of  a  purely  supernatural  Christology,  while  yet  it 
forfeits  all  hold  upon  ihe  Great  Truth  which  to  a  Catholic 
believer  sustains  and  justifies  the  remainder  of  his  creed.  The 
real  question  at  issue  is  not  merely  whether  Christ  is  only  a 
man ;  it  is  whether  or  not  He  is  only  a  created  being.  When 
the  question  is  thus  stated,  Arianism  must  really  take  its  place 
aide  by  side  with  the  most  naked  Deism ;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  suggests,  by  its  incarnation  of  a  created  Logos,  the  most  dif- 
ficult among  the  problems  which  meet  a  believer  in  the  Hypo- 
static Union  of  our  Lord's  Two  Natures.  Li  order  to  escape 
from  this  position,  it  virtually  teaches  the  existence  of  two  Gods, 
each  of  whom  is  an  object  of  worship,  one  of  whom  has  been 
created  by  the  Other ;  One  of  whom  might,  if  He  willed,  anni- 
hilate the  other  K     Thus  in  Arianism  reason  and  faith  are  equally 

•  Cf.  farther  Waterland,  Defence  of  Some  Queries,  Works  (ed.  Van- 
Mildert),  vol.  i.  pp.  402,  403. 

*  Waterland,  Works,  vol.  1.  p.  78,  note  f.  Bp.  Van-Mildert  quotes  from 
Mr.  Charles  Butler's  Historical  Account  of  Confessions  of  Faith,  chap.  x. 
sect.  2,  a  remarkable  report  of  Dr.  Clarke's  conference  with  Dr.  Hawarden 
in  the  presence  of  Queen  Caroline.  After  Dr.  Clarke  had  stated  his  system 
at  great  length  and  in  very  guarded  terms.  Dr.  Hawarden  asked  his  per- 
mission to  put  one  simple  question,  and  Dr.  Clarke  assented.  'Then,*  said 
Dr.  Hawaiden,  'I  ask.  Can  Grod  the  Father  annihilate  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  Answer  me  Yes  or  No.'  Dr.  Clarke  continued  for  some  time 
in  de^  tiiought,  and  then  said,  '  It  was  a  question  which  he  had  never 


1 8        The  three  answers  are  practically  two. 

disappointed :  the  largest  demands  are  made  upon  faith,  yet  the 
Arian  Christ  after  all  is  hut  a  fellow-creature ;  and  reason  is 
encouraged  to  assail  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  creed  in 
hehalf  of  a  theory  which  admits  of  heing  reduced  to  an  irrational 
absurdity.  Arianism  therefore  is  really  at  most  a  resting- 
point  for  minds  which  are  sinkiog  from  the  Catholic  creed 
downwards  to  pure  Humanitarianism ;  or  which  are  feeling  their 
way  upwards  from  the  depths  of  Ebionitism,  or  Socinianism, 
towards  the  Church.  This  intermediate,  transient,  and  essen- 
tially unsubstantial  character  of  the  Arian  position  was  indeed 
made  plain,  in  theory,  by  the  vigorous  analysis  to  which  the 
heresy  was  subjected  on  its  first  appearance  by  St.  Athanasius", 
and  again  in  the  last  century,  when,  at  its  endeavour  to  make  a 
home  for  itself  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  it  was  crushed  out,  under  God,  mainly  by 
the  genius  and  energy  of  the  great  Waterland.  And  history 
has  verified  the  anticipations  of  argument.  Arianism  at  this 
day  has  a  very  shadowy,  if  any  real,  existence ;  and  the  Church 
of  Christ,  holding  in  her  hands  the  Creed  of  Nicaea,  stands 
face  to  face  with  sheer  Humanitarianism,  more  or  less  disguised, 
according  to  circumstances,  by  the  thin  varnish  of  an  admiration 
yielded  to  our  Lord  on  aesthetic  or  ethical  grounds. 

III.  At  the  risk  of  partial  repetition,  but  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  let  us  here  pause  to  make  two  observations  respecting 
that  complete  assertion  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  for  which 
His  Church  is  responsible  at  the  bar  of  human  opinion. 

I.  The  Catholic  doctrine,  then,  of  Christ's  Divinity  in  no 
degree  interferes  with  or  overshadows  the  complemental  truth 
of  His  perfect  Manhood.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  greater 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  lugher  truth  which  could 
be  apprehended  only  by  faith  than  on  the  lower  one  which, 
during  the  years  of  our  Lord's  earthly  Life,  was  patent  to 
the  senses  of  men.  And  Holy  Scripture  might  antecedently 
be  supposed  to  take  for  granted  the  reality  of  Christ's  Manhood, 
on  the  ground  of  there  being  no  adequate  occasion  for  ftiU, 
precise,  and  reiterated  assertions  of  so  obvious  a  fact.  But 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Scripture  than  its  provision  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  heeds  of  ages  far  removed  from 
those  which  are  traversed  by  the  books  included  in  the  Sacred 

considered.*    Mahomed  had  done  bo:  Bodwell's  Kor&n,  p.  541.    On  the 
'precctrious  *  existence  of  God  the  Son,  according  to  the  Arian  hypothesis^ 
see  Waterland's  Farther  Vindication  of  Ohrist's  Divinity,  ch.  iii.  sect.  19. 
"  See  Lect.  YIL 
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Canon.  In  the  present  instance,  by  a  series  of  incidental 
although  most  significant  statements,  the  Gospels  guard  us 
with  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  precaution  against  the 
fictions  of  a  Docetic  or  of  an  Apollinarian  Christ.  We  are 
told  that  the  Eternal  Word  va^^  iyiv^ro  ^  that  He  took  human 
nature  upon  Him  in  its  reality  and  completeness  y.  The  Gospel 
narrative,  after  the  pattern  of  His  own  words  in  the  text, 
exhibits  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man,  while  yet  it  draws  us  on 
by  an  irresistible  attraction  to  contemplate  that  Higher  Nature 
which  was  the  seat  of  His  eternal  Personality.  The  superhuman 
character  of  some  most  important  details  of  the  Gospel  history 
does  not  disturb  the  broad  scope  of  that  history  as  being 
the  record  of  a  Human  Life,  with  Its  physical  luid  mental 
affinities  to  our  own  daily  experience. 

The  great  Subject  of  the  Gospel  narratives  has  a  ttne  human 
Body.  He  is  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  human  Mother*.  He 
is  by  her  brought  forth  into  the  world*;  He  is  fed  at  her 
breast  during  infancy^.  As  an  Infant,  He  is  made  to  undergo 
the  painfal  rite  of  circumcision  ^,  He  is  a  Babe  in.  swaddling- 
clothes  lying  in  a  manger  d.  He  is  nursed  in  the  arms  of 
the  aged  Simeon®.  His  bodily  growth  is  traced  up  to  His 
attaining  the  age  of  twelve  ^,  and  &om  that  point  to  manhoods. 
His  presence  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana^  at  the  great 
entertainment  in  the  house  of  Levi  S  and  at  the  table  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee  ^ ;  the  supper  which  He  shared  at  Bethany  with 
the  friend  whom  He  had  raised  from  the  graved  the  Paschal 
festival  which  He  desired  bo  earnestly  to  eat  before  He  suf- 

s  St.  John  i.  14.  Gf.  Meyer  in  loc.  for  a  refutation  of  ZeUer*s  attempt 
to  limit  <r^|  in  this  passage  to  the  bodily  otrganism,  as  exdunve  of  the 
anima  rationalis. 

y  St.  John  viii.  40 ;.  \  Tim.  ii.  5. 

■  (rvXA^4^  h  yaffrpl,  St.  Luke  i.  31.  trp^  rov  irvKKiiipO^vai  alnhv  iy 
rg  Koi\i<i^  Ibid.  ii.  21.  €ip4$if  iv  ycurrpl  f^x"^^^  ^^^  TUfe^fiards  'Ayiov, 
St.  Matt.  i.  18.  rh  yhp  ip  ainf  y^yyridly  iK  Tlpt^fiards  iarof  'Aylev,  Ibid, 
i.  20 ;  Isa.  yii.  14. 

*  St.  Matt.  i.  25 ;  St.  Luke  ii.  7,  zi ;  Gal.  iv.  4:  l^oWirreiAcy  6  eths 
ri»  TUtv  abrov,  ytv6fA€Vov  iK  yvvouK6s. 

^  St.  Luke  zi.  27 :  fjiimot  ots  iH\a(ras,  ^  Ibid.  ii.  21. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  12  :  Bp4^>os  4<nrapiyav»fJk4vov,  Ktifievov  iv  r^  ipdrt^p. 

*  Ilnd.  ii.  28 :  ical  airr^s  i^i^aro  abrh  ds  rhs  dyKdXas  a&rov, 
'  Ibid.  ii.  40 :  rh  Zl  iraidlop  rit^ovt, 

'  Ibid.  ii.  52  :  'Ii^crovs  irpoiiunrre  \  .  •  iiKuclif, 

*  St.  John  ii.  2. 

*  St.  Luke  V.  29 :  SoxV  fitydx^v. 

^  StLuke  yii.  36.  l  St. John xiL  9. 
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fered™,  the  bread  and  fish  of  which  He  partook  before  the 
eyes  of  His  disciples  in  the  early  dawn  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  even  after  His  Kesurrection  J*, — are  witnesses 
that  He  came,  like  one  of  ourselves,  ^eating  and  drinking^/ 
When  He  is  recorded  to  have  taken  no  food  during  the  forty 
days  of  the  Temptation,  this  implies  the  contrast  presented 
by  His  ordinary  habit  p.  Indeed,  He  seemed  to  the  men  of 
His  'day  much  more  dependent  on  the  physical  supports  of 
life  than  the  great  ascetic  who  had  preceded  HimQ.  He 
knew,  by  experience,  what  are  the  pangs  of  hunger,  after  the 
forty  days'  Stst  in  the  wilderness  f,  and  in  a  lesser  degree, 
as  may  be  supposed,  when  walking  into  Jerusalem  x>n  the 
Monday  before  His  Passional.  The  profound  spiritual  sense 
of  His  redemptive  cry,  *  I  thirst,'  uttered  while  He  was  hanging 
on  the  Cross,  is  not  obscured,  when  its  primary  literal  meaning, 
that  while  dying  He  actually  endured  that  wellnigh  sharpest 
form  of  bodily  suffering,  is  explicitly  recognised*.  His  deep 
sleep  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  a  little  bark  which  the  waves 
threatened  momentarily  to  engulfs,  and  His  sitting  down  at 
the  well  of  Jacob,  through  great  exhaustion  produced  by  a 
long  journey  on  foot  from  Judaea  ^,  proved  that  He  was  subject 
at  times  to  the  depression  of  extreme  fatigue.  And,  not  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  those  particular  references  to  the  several 
parts  of  His  bodily  frame  which  occur  in  Holy  Scripture  y, 
it  is  obvious  to  note  that  the  evangelical  account  of  His 
physical  Sufferings,  of  His  Deaths,  of  His  Burial*,  and  of 
the  Wounds  in  His  Hands  and  Feet  and  Side  after  His  Eesur- 


™  St.  Luke  mi.  8,  15.  ■  St.  Johnxxi.  12,  13. 

«  St.  Luke  vli.  34 :  ^A^AvOcy  h  Tibs  rod  dyOp<&irou  iaOlav  ical  vivrnv, 
P  Ibid.  iy.  3  :  ovk  t<payev  ov^\»  iv  rats  rifi4pcus  iKslyais, 
^  Ibid.  vii.  34 :  tSohf  &ydpo»iros  ^dyos  Kal  oip<nr6rriSm 
'  St.  Matt.  iv.  a  :  Sffrepov  iirciycure, 

*  Ibid.  zxi.  18  :  iiravdryvy  els  riip  Tr6\uff  iireivcure, 

*  St.  John  Tax,  .a8 :  9i^Q. 

^  St.  Matt.  yiii.  24 :  ainhs  8^  iicdBeude, 

*  St.  John  iv.  6:  &  oZv  'lnvovs  KtKoiriaKhs  cie  r^s  diotiroplas  iKaB4(€ro 
ofiroDS  4ir\  t§  ir^yp, 

^  r^y  kc^oAV;  St.  Luke  vii.  46 ;  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  29,  30 ;  St.  John  zix. 
30 ;  rohs  iF6fias,  St.  Luke  vii.  38 ;  ras  x^^pas,  St.  Luke  xxiv.  40 ;  t$  Sojc- 
r{t\(p,  St.  John  viii.  6 ;  rh  o-kcAt;,  St.  John  zix.  33 ;  rb.  y6vaTaf  .St.  Luka 
xxii.  41 ;  r^v  irKevphof,  St.  John  xix.  34 ;  rh  <r&fMt  St.  Luke  xxii.  19,  &c. 

*  St.  Luke  xxii.  44,  &c.,  xxiii. ;  St.  Matt,  xxvi.,  xxvii. ;  St.  Mark  xiy.  ^2, 
seQ.^  Xv. 

*  St.  John  xix.  39,  ao:  IXoiSov  ody  rh  a&fjia  rov  *l7i<rov  icol  thi<ray  ain^ 
6BoyUits  fierk  ray  ikpufiartfy :  cf.  ver.  42. 
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rection^,  are  so  many  emphatic  attestations  to  the  fact  of 
His  true  and  full  participation  in  the  material  side  of  our 
common  nature. 

Equally  explicit  and  vivid  is  the  witness  which  Scripture 
affords  to  the  true  Human  Soul  of  our  Blessed  Lerd®:  Its 
general  movements  are  not  less  spontaneous,  nor  do  Its  affections 
flow  less  freely,  because  no  sinful  impulse  finds  a  place  in  It,  and 
each  pulse  of  Its  moral  and  mental  Life  is  in  conscious  harmony 
with,  and  subjection  to,  an  all-holy  Will.  Jesus  rejoices  in  spirit 
on  hearing  of  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  the 
simple  and  the  poor^:  He  beholds  the  young  ruler,  and  forth- 
with loves  him  ®.  He  loves  Martha  and  her  sister  and  Lazarus 
with  a  common,  yet,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  with  a  discriminating 
affection  ^.  His  Eye  on  one  occasion  betrays  a  sudden  movement 
of  deliberate  anger  at  the  hardness  of  heart  which  could  steel 
itself  against  truth  by  maintaining  a  dogged  silences^.  The 
scattered  and  fainting  multitude  melts  Him  to  compassion^: 
He  sheds  tears  of  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  S  S'nd  at  the 
sight  of  the  city  which  has  rejected  His  Love  K  In  contem- 
plating His  approaching  Passion  ^  and  the  ingratitude  of  the 
traitor-Apostle  ™,  His  Soul  is  shaken  by  a  vehement  agitation 
which  He  does  not  conceal  from  His  disciples.  In  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  He  wills  to  enter  into  an  agony  of  amazement 
and  dejection.  His  mental  sufferings  are  so  keen  and  piercing 
that  His  tender  frame  gives  way  beneath  the  trial,  and  He  sheds 


*  St.  JToIm  XX.  27 ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  39 :  Ihert  rhs  x^^P^  f^^  i^^  '''^^^ 
vSSas  fiov,  tri  oibThs  iy^  ccfit*  ^ri\cuftfi<Tar4  fi€  koI  YSerC  Sri  irytv/ia  ffdpica 
Koii  6<rr4a  ouk  Ix<^  icaBi»s  ifih  OcwpeiTC  ix^^^^ 

«  Z  St.  Pet.  iii.  18 :  OavamBiXs  fihp  (rapKi,  (t»oiroi7i9€\s  Hi  Tnfeifiari  iu  f 
K(d  To7s  i»  4>^\aKQ  tcvt^iMffiv  vopevdcU  itefipv^€v.  The  tj^  before  Tcvfvfiari  in 
the  TextuB  Beceptn9  being  only  an  insertion  by  a  copyist,  irvcS/ia  here  means 
our  I/ord*8  Human  Soul.  The  clause  iv  4*  •  •  •  c«^(ef^  forbids  here  the 
sense  of  vytv/ia  at  Kom.  i.  3.    Cf.  p.  317,  note  ^;  p.  334,  note  >. 

*  St.  Luke  X.  21 :  ityaJiXiduraro  ry  vyei/fiari.. 

*  St.  Mark  x.  ai ;  6  Hh  *l7i<rovs  4fifi\€}^as  owry  iiydmi<rep  tArSv, 
'  St.  Mark  xi.  5. 

'  St.  Mark  iii.  5 :  ireptfiXe^dfiGfOS  airohs  fier*  0^7^$,  ovXAviroiJ/icvos  M  t$ 
v»p(^€i  rris  KopHlas  can&v. 

^  St.  Matt.  ix.  36 :  ifnr\ayxvi<rOn  vepl  cdnav. 

*  St.  John  xi.  33-35  :  *lri<rovs  oZv  ^s  tJBev  airriiy  K\aiov<ray  koI  rohs  <rvvt\* 
06pTas  avT§  *lw9alovs  K\aiovTas,  4yefiptfi'fi<raro  r^  irye^fuiri,  ical  irdpa^ep 
iaur6y. .  . .  'EHdxpuccv  6  ^Iriffovs, 

*  St.  Luke  xix.  41 :  *l8^y  riiv  ir^Acy,  licA.ai;(rcif  ^ir'  a^if. 

*  St.  John  xii.  27 :  vvu  ri  i^vx'h  /*w  rirdpaicrau, 

*  Ibid.  xiii.  21 1  6  'hiaovs  irapdxBri  t^  trvedfiart  icoi  iftam^pvifft. 
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His  Blood  before  they  nail  Him  to  the  Cross  >>.  His  Human 
Will  consciously  submits  itself  to  a  Higher  Will  ®,  and  He  learns 
obedience  by  the  discipline  of  pain  p.  He  carries  His  dependence 
still  farther,  He  is  habitually  subject  to  His  parents^ ;  He  recog- 
nises the  fiscal  regulations  of  a  pagan  state  ' ;  He  places  Himself 
in  the  hands  of  JSis  enemies  ^ ;  He  is  crucified  through  weak- 
ness ^.  If  an  Apostle  teaches  that  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  are  hidden  in  Him  ^,  an  Evangelist  records  that 
He  increases  in  wisdom  as  He  increases  in  stature^.  Conform- 
ably with  these  representations,  we  find  Him  as  Man  expressing 
creaturely  dependence  upon  GU)d  by  prayer.  He  rises  up  a 
great  while  before  day  at  Capernaum,  and  departs  into  a  solitary 
place,  that  He  may  pass  the  hours  in  uninterrupted  devotion  y. 
He  makes  intercession  for  His  whole  redeemed  Church  in  the 
Paschal  supper-room  2 ;  He  offers  to  Heaven  strong  crying  with 
tears  in  Gethsemane^;  He  asks  pardon  for  His  Jewish  and 
Gentile  murderers  at  the  very  moment  of  His  Crucifixion  ^ ;  He 
resigns  His  departing  Spirit  into  His  Father's  Hands  ^. 

Thus,  as  one  Apostle  teaches,  He  took  a  Body  of  Flesh  d,  and 
His  whole  Humanity  both  of  Soul  and  Body  shared  in  the  sin- 
less infirmities  which  belong  to  our  common  nature  ®.     To  deny 

■  St.  Mark  ziv.  33 :  ffp|aro  MafiBt^irBat  Ktd  d^riiJtopeiP,  icai  \4y€i  tAroTs, 
*  U€pl\vir6s  iffTiV  11  ^xh  M'Ov  Zas  0ciydrw.*  St.  Luke  zzii.  44 :  ytv6iuvos  ip 
i,ywvl<f  iKT€v4arcpoy  irpoayi^x^TO,  iytvsro  He  6  i^pas  wrov  w(rel  6p6iifioi  aX- 
fiaros  Kara&aivovTfs  iirl  r^v  yrju,    Cf.  Heb.  v.  7. 

^  St.  Luke  zzii.  42  :  /a^  rh  OtKrind  fiov,  a\X&  rh  ahv  y^vitrBn. 

P  Heb.  y.  8 :  iyLoB^v  &^*  £1/  t-KoBe  r^v  {nraKo4iv,  Cf.  especially  St.  Matt, 
zzvii.  46.  4  St.  Luke  ii.  51 :  ^v  ^oraur(r6fifvos  avrois. 

'  St.  Matt.  zzii.  az.  For  our  Lord's  payment  of  the  Temple  tribute^  cf. 
Ibid.  zvii.  25,  27. 

■  Ibid.  zvii.  22;  St.  John  z.  18:  ohBels  afpci  oMiv  [bc.  r^y  ^vxh^  A^iv] 
Air*  ifiovt  aK\*  iydf  ri0riiJti  avriiv  im^  ifuanov, 

*  2  Gor.  ziii.  4 :  i<rraup<&9ri  i^  iurBeveias, 

■  Col.  ii.  3:  iy  $  ^iai  vdmes  ol  Briffavpol  r^f  0*0^(09  kcA  rris  yv^tots 
in6Kpwpoi, 

'  St.  Luke  ii.  40:  ^Kpareuovro  irvc^/iori.  rer.  5a:  vpo^Koirrt  ffo^itj^  See 
Lect.  VIII.  J  St.  Mark  i.  35. 

'  St.  John  zvii.  I :  iirripe  robs  6<l>BaXiJMhs  avrov  eis  rhv  obpayhy,  koX  cfrc. 

*  Heb.  y.  7 :  ^y  'rats  rifi^pais  rris  ffapKhs  ainov,  9efi<reis  re  koI  iKerriplcu  .... 
fiCT&  Kpouryris  ioxvpas  Ktd  ^cucp^v  irpoffeviyKas,     St.  Luke  zzii.  42-44. 

^  St.  Luke  zziii.  34 :  vdrtp,  H^es  alrots'  oh  yhp  olSaai  ri  iroioviri.  That 
this  prayer  referred  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Boman  soldiers,  is  clear  from 
Acts  iii.  17.  o  St.  Luke  zziii.  46. 

^  Col.  i.  22  :  o'f&fiart  rr\s  <rapK6s, 

*  Heb.  ii.  II :  5  re  7^  ayid(ootf  ical  ot  aytaC^fJLtpoi  i^  iiAs  inivref,  Ver.  14 : 
fi€T^(rxc  trapKbs  koX  cSfiaTos.  Ver.  17 :  d^^ciAc  jcor^  viiarra  roTs  &8eA^0(s  6fioia' 
Orjvau,    Ibid.  iv.  15 :  icvireipcuxiiivov  tk  tcarik  vdaTU  K/iXt  byuoUfrtfrtu 
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forfeited  by  Its  prerogative  graces.  2  3 

this  fdndamental  truths  *  that  Jesus  Cludst  is  come  in  the  Flesh,' 
is,  in  the  judgment  of  another  Apostle,  the  mark  of  the  Deceiver, 
of  the  Antichrist  ^.  Nor  do  die  prerogatives  of  our  Lord's 
Manhood  destroy  Its  perfection  and  reality,  although  they  do 
undouhtedly  invest  It  with  a  robe  of  mystery,  which  Faith  must 
acknowledge^  but  which  she  cannot  hope  to  penetrate.  Christ's 
Manhood  is  not  unreal  because  It  is  impersonal ;  because  in  Him 
the  place  of  any  created  individuality  at  the  root  of  thought  and 
feeling  and  will  is  supplied  by  the  Person  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
Who  has  wrapped  around  His  Being  a  created  Nature  thi'ough 
which,  in  its  unmutilated  perfection,  He  acts  upon  humankind  ^. 
Christ's  Manhood  is  not  unreal,  because  It  is  sinless ;  because 
the  entail  of  any  taint  of  transmitted  sin  is  in  Him  cut  off  by  a 
supernatural  birth  of  a  Virgin  Mother ;  and  because  His  whole 
life  of  thought,  feeling,  will,  and  action  is  in  unfaltering  harmony 
with  the  law  of  absolute  Truth  Ji.  Nor  is  the  reality  of  His 
Manhood  impaired  by  any  exceptional  beauty  whether  of  out- 
ward form  or  of  mental  endowment,  such  as  might  become  One 
^fairer  than  the  children  of  menV  and  taking  precedence  of 
them  in  all  things  ^ ;  since  in  Him  our  nature  does  but  resume 

'  I  St.  John  iv.  2  :  vav  iryevfia  h  SfjioKoyet  ^Iriffovv  Xpitrrhp  4p  aapKl  i\ri\V" 
B6t(Ij  ^k  rov  ©€oO  ^<rT».  2  St.  John  7  :  voKKoX  irAcivoi  tWr^KBov  els  rhy  Kdir/iov, 
oi  n^  6fjLo\oyovvTfs  ^Iricovv  Xpurrhv  ipx^M-^voy  iy  ffOLpKi'  oZros  icriy  6  irXdyos 
Kol  6  ^Ayrlxpurros, 

'  The  awiroarcurla  of  our  Lard*s  Humanity  is  a  result  of  the  Hypostatic 
tTnion.  To  deny  it  is  to  assert  that  there  are  Two  Persons  in  Christ,  or  else 
it  is  to  dei^y  that  He  is  more  that  Man.  Compare  Hooker,  Ecd.  Pol.  v.  52. 
3,  who  appeals  against  Nestorius  to  Heb.  ii.  16,  oh  yhp  S^irov  hyyiXoav  iiri' 
i^$dyfrat,  a\\<i  fficipfiaros  'Afipahfi  iiri\afi&dy€Tcu  At  His  Incarnation 
the  Eternal  Word  took  on  Him  Human  Nature,  not  a  Human  Personality. 
Lather  appears  to  have  denied  the  Impersonality  of  our  Lord*s  Manhood. 
Bat  see  Domer,  Person  Christi,  Bd.  ii.  p.  540. 

^  The  Sinlessness  of  our  Lard*s  Manhood  is  implied  in  St.  Luke  i.  35. 
Thos  He  iahv  6  Ilar^p  ^icurc  Ktd  aieeffreiKey  eis  rhv  K6fffxov,  St.  John  x.  36 ; 
and  He  could  challenge  His  enemies  to  convict  Him  of  sin,  St.  John  viii.  46. 
In  St.  Mark  x.  18,  St.  Luke  xviii.  19,  He  is  not  denying  that  He  is  good ; 
bat  He  insists  that  none  shouhl  call  Him  so  who  did  not  believe  Him  to  be 
Crod.  St.  Paul  d^Kadbes  Him  as  rhy  /uj)  yv6yra  afiaprlay,  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  and 
Christ  is  expressly  said  to  be  x^P^^  a/jLaprias^  Heb.  iv.  15;  Zffios,  &kcucos, 
ikldayros,  K€Xo»purfi€yos  i.irh  r&y  ofjMprcaX&v,  Heb.  vii.  26 ;  afivhs  &fitcfio5  Kcd 
i<nri\os,  I  St.  Pet.  i.  19;  6  &yios  Ka\  SUaioSs  Acts  iii.  14.  Still  more  em- 
phatically we  are  told  that  ofAoprla  4y  ahr^  ovk  ttrri,  I  St.  John  iii.  5 ;  while 
the  same  truth  is  indirectly  taught,  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  our  Lord  as  sent 
iv  dfioi^fiari  aapxhs  ofiapriast  lEUmi.  viii.  3.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  does  justice 
to  the  significance  of  a  Sinless  Manhood,  although,  unhappily,  he  disbelieves 
in  It ;  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  141,  sqq.    Cf.  Lect  IV.  p.  167. 

^  Ps.  xly.  3.  ^  Col.  1.  18 :  4y  vaai  irpwrc^y. 
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24  Witness  of  the  Church  to  Christ's  true  Manhood. 

its  true  and  typical  excellence  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
visible  creation  of  God  \ 

This  reality  and  perfection  of  our  Lord's  Manhood  has  been 
not  less  jealously  maintained  by  the  Church  than  it  is  clearly 
asserted  in  the  pages  of  Scripture.  From  the  first  the  Church 
has  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  is  '  Perfect  Man,  of  a  reasonable 
Soul  and  Human  Flesh  subsisting/  It  is  sometimes  hinted 
that  believers  in  our  Saviour's  Godhead  must  necessarily  enter- 
tain some  prejudice  against  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
expressly  assert  the  truth  of  His  Manhood.  It  is  presumed  that 
such  passages  must  be  regarded  by  them  as  so  many  difficulties™ 
to  be  surmounted  or  evaded  by  a  theory  which  is  supposed  to  be 
conscious  of  their  hostilty  to  itself.  WhereaSj  in  truth,  to  a 
Catholic  instinct,  each  declaration  of  Scripture,  whatever  be  its 
apparent  bearing,  is  welcome  as  being  an  unveiling  of  the  Mind 
of  God,  and  therefore  as  certainly  reconcileable  with  other  sides 
of  truth,  whether  or  no  the  method  of  such  reconciliation  be 
immediately  obvious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Lord's  Humanity 
has  been  insisted  upon  by  the  great  Church  teachers  of  antiquity 
not  less  earnestly  than  His  Godhead.  They  habitually  argue 
that  it  belonged  to  His  essential  Truth  to  be  in  reality  what  He 
seemed  to  be.  He  seemed  to  be  human;  therefore  He  was 
Human  ^.      Yet  His  Manhood,  so  they  proceed  to  maintain, 

*  Ps.  viii.  6-8.     Gp.  Heb.  ii.  6-10. 

^  Thus  '  Examination  of  Bampton  Lectures/  p.  250.  The  writer  thinks 
that  our  Lord's  words  in  St.  Luke  iv.  18,  19 ;  St.  Matt.  xx.  23 ;  xxiii.  53 ; 
St.  John  xiv.  28,  etc.,  are  as  little  to  be  reconciled  with  our  Ix)rd*s  true 
Godhead,  as  are  the  passages  in  which  He  claims  to  have  existed  before 
Abraham  or  to  be  the  Judge  of  all  men,  with  true  human  goodness,  if,  after 
all,  He  be  only  Man.  (See  Lect.  IV.)  Yet  surely  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
perties or  liabilities  of  the  human  body,  which  should  take  no  account  of 
the  endowments  of  the  human  mind,  does  not  necessarily  deny  their  exist- 
ence. Nor  is  it  to  be  placed  on  the  same  moral  level  with  the  language  of 
an  adventurer,  who  should  claim  rights  by  hinting  that  he  possessed  powers 
and  accomplishments,  to  which  nothing  corresponded  in  sober  fact.. 

^  St.  Irenseus,  Adv.  Hser.  v.  i.  2  :  fitk  fi^  &v  HvOpwiros  i^odyero  ivOpwiroSt 
oiire  h  ^y  iir*  aXriOeias,  ifiuvf  vyevfia  Qfou,  ivel  aSparov  rh  irj^cvjuo,  oUrt  oA.^ 
0cla  Tfs  ^y  iv  avr^^  oh  yhp  ^y  iKciya  &ir€p  i^aivero.  Tert.  De  Game  Christi, 
cap.  5  :  '  Si  caro  cum  passionibus  ficta,  et  spiritus  ergo  cum  virtutibus  falsus. 
Quid  dimidias  mendacio  Christum  V  Totus  Veritas  est.  Maluit  crede  [non] 
nasci  quam  ex  aliqu^  parte  mentiri,  et  quidem  in  Semet  ipsum,  ut  camem 
gestaret  sine  ossibus  duram,  sine  musculis  solidam,  sine  sanguine  cruentam, 
sine  tunic^  vestitam,  sine  fame  esurientem,  sine  dentibus  edentem,  sine 
lingu&  loquentem,  ut  phantasma  auribus  fait  sermo  ejus  per  imaginem 
vocis.'  St.  Aug.  De Div.  Qu.  83.  qu.  14 :  'Si  phantasma  fuit  corpus  Christi, 
fefellit  Christus,  et  si  fefellit,  Veritas  non  est.    Est  autem  Veritas  Christus. 
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Importance  of  this  truth  to  the  life  of  the  Soul.    25 

would  hav«  been  fictitious,  if  any  one  faculty  or  element  of 
human  nature  had  been  wanting  to  It.  Therefore  His  Reason- 
able Soul  was  as  essential  as  His  Bodily  Frame  o.  Without  a 
Beasonable  Soul  His  Humanity  would  have  been  but  an  animal 
existence  P ;  and  the  intellectual  side  of  man's  nature  would  have 
been  unredeemed  ^.  Nor  did  the  Church  in  her  collective  ca- 
pacity ever  so  insist  on  Christ's  Godhead  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 
truth  of  His  Perfect  Manhood.  Whether  by  the  silent  force  of 
the  belief  of  her  children,  or  by  her  representative  writers  on 
behalf  of  the  faith,  or  by  the  formal  decisions  of  her  councils, 
she  has  ever  resisted  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  confession 
of  Christ's  created  nature  to  that  of  His  uncreated  Godhead '. 
She  kept  at  bay  intellectual  temptations  and  impulses  which 
might  have  easily  overmastered  the  mind  of  a  merely  human 
society.  When  Ebionites  were*  abroad,  she  maintained  against 
the  DocetflB  that  our  Saviour's  body  was  not  fictitious  or  appari- 
tional.  When  the  mutterings  of  that  Humanitarian  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  great  scandal  of  Paulus  of  Samosata 
were*  distinctly  audible,  she  asserted  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
Human  Soul  against  Beryllus  of  Bostra  ».  When  Arianism  had 
not  as  yet  ceased  to  be  formidable,  she  was  not  tempted  by 
Apollinaris  to  admit  that  the  Logos  in  Christ  took  the  place  of 
the  rational  element  in  man.  While  Nestorianism  was  still 
vigorous,  she  condemned  the  Monophysite  formula  which  prac- 
tically made  Christ  an  unincamate  God :  nor  did  she  rest  until 
the  Monothelite  echo  of  the  more  signal  error  had  been  silenced 
by  her  assertion  of  the  reality  of  His  Human  Will. 

Nor  is  the  Manhood  of  our  Saviour  prized  by  the  Church 
only  as  a  revealed  dogma  intellectually  essential  to  the  formal 

Kon  ergo  phantasma  fait  Corpus  Ejus.*  Docetism  struck  at  the  very  basis 
of  truth,  by  sanctioning  Pyrrhonism.    St.  Iran.  Adv.  Haer.  iv.  33. 

^  St.  Aug.  Ep.  187,  ad  Dardan.  n.  4 :  'Non  est  Homo  Perfectus,  si  vel 
anima  cami,  vel  animae  ipsi  mens  humana  defuerit.'    Confess,  vii.  c.  19. 

P  St.  Aug.  De  Div.  Qu.  83,  qu.  80.  n.  i. 

<  St.  Cyr.  Alex.  De  Inc.  c.  15. 

'  It  may  suffice  to.  quote  the  language  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451 :  T4\fiov  rhv  avrhv  iv  Qe6rriTi  Kot  reKeiov  rhv  avrhv  iv  &vdp<ii>'ir6rrynf 
Qchv  iJiTid&s  Kcd  &v0pa>irov  iXriOus,  rhv  ainhv  in  ^vxv^  ^oy^Krjs  Koi  ffHayMTOs, 
dfiooiaiov  T^  narpl  Karh  r^v  QeSrriTa  koI  dfioovtriov  rhv  ainhv  rin7v  Korit  r^v 
kvBpttrKirrtTa,  Karh,  trivra  ^fioiov  rifiiv  x^P^^  afiaprlas.  Bouth,  Opusc.  ii.  78. 
When  these  words  were  spoken,  the  cycle  of  possible  controversy  on  the 
subject  was  complete.  The  Monothelite  question  had  virtually  been  settled 
by  anticipation. 

*  Socr.  H.  E.  iii.  7 :  llfv^x^^  ^^^  "^^^  ivav0oofirfi<ravTa.  Syn.  Best, 
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26     yesus  Christ  is  God  in  no  equivocal  sense. 

integrity  of  the  Creed.  Every  believing  Christian  knows  that 
it  touches  the  very  heart  of  his  inner  life.  What  becomes  of 
the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  if  the  Manhood 
whereby  He  places  Himself  in  contact  with  us  men  is  but 
unreal  and  fictitious )  What  becomes  of  His  Human  Example, 
of  His  genuine  Sympathy,  of  His  agonizing  and  world- 
redeeming  Death,  of  His  plenary  representation  of  our  race 
in  heaven,  of  the  recreative  virtue  of  His  Sacraments,  of  the 
Houch  of  nature'  which  makes  Him,  most  holy  as  He  is,  in 
very  deed  kin  with  us )  All  is  forthwith  uncertain,  evanescent, 
unreal.  K  Christ  be  not  truly  Man,  the  chasm  which  parted 
earth  and  heaven  has  not  been  bridged  over.  God,  as  before 
the  Incarnation,  is  still  awful,  remote,  inaccessible.  TertuUian's 
inference  is  no  exaggeration :  '  Cum  mendacium  deprehenditur 
Christi  Caro.  .  .  .  omnia  qu8d  per  Camem  Christi  gesta  sunt, 

mendacio  gesta  sunt Eversum  est  totum  Dei  opus  V     Or, 

as  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  tersely  presses  the  solemn  argument : 
ffZ  ^OLvravyLa  fy  r\  ivtivOpoiirT}(rtSyjl)din-a<rfia  km  ^  aamjpia'^, 

2.  Let  it  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Nicene 
assertion  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Divinity  does  not  involve  any 
tacit  mutilation  or  degradation  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
sacred  Name  of  God.  When  Jesus  Christ  is  said  by  His  Church 
to  be  God,  that  word  is  used  in  its  natural,  its  absolute,  its 
incommunicable  sense.  This  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
if  we  would  escape  from  equivocations  which  might  again  and 
again  obscure  the  true  point  before  us.  For  Arianism  will 
confess  Christ's  Divinity,  i^  when  it  terms  Him  God,  it  may 
really  mean  that  He  is  only  a  beinfif  of  an  inferior  and  created 
natJe.  Socimanism  wiU  "oonfess  Chrisfs  Divmity,  if  thU  con- 
fession  involves  nothing  more  emphatic  than  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  fact  that  certain  moral  features  of  God's  character 
shone  forth  from  the  Human  Life  of  Christ  with  an  absolutely 
unrivalled  splendour.  Pantheism  will  confess  Christ's  Divinity, 
but  then  it  is  a  Divinity  which  He  must  share  with  the  uni- 
verse. Christ  may  well  be  divine,  when  all  is  divine,  although 
Pantheism  too  may  admit  that  Christ  is  divine  in  a  higher 
sense  than  any  other  man,  because  He  has  more  clearly  recog- 
nised or  exhibited  Hhe  eternal  oneness  of  the  finite  and  the 
Lifinite,  of  God  and  humanity.'  The  coarsest  forms  of  unbelief 
will  confess  our  Lord's  Divinity,  if  they  may  proceed  to  add, 
by  way  of  explanation,  that  such  language  is  but  the  echo  of 

*  Adv.  Marc.  iii.  8.  *  Catech.  iv.  9. 
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Christ  is  not  the  god  of  an  Apotheosis.       2  7 

an  apotheosis,  informally. decreed  to  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  by 
the  fervid  but  uncritical  enthusiasm  of  His  Church. 

No :  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be  thus  emptied 
of  its  most  solemn  and  true  significance.  It  is  no  mere  titular 
distinction,  such  as  the  hollow  or  unthinking  flattery  of  a  mul- 
titude might  yield  to  a  political  chief,  or  to  a  distinguished 
philanthropist.  Indeed  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  by  His  own 
teaching,  had  made  such  an  apotheosis  of  Himself  morally 
impossible.  He  had,  as  no  teacher  before  Him,  raised,  ex- 
panded, spiritualized  man's  idea  of  the  Being. and  Nature  of  the 
Great  Creator.  Baur  has  remarked  that  this  higher  exhibition 
of  the  solitary  and  incommunicable  Life  of  God  is  nowhere  so 
apparent  as  in  that  very  Gospel  the  special  object  of  which  is 
to  exhibit  Christ  Himself  as  the  eternal  Word  made  Flesh  2^. 
Indeed  God  was  too  vividly  felt  to  be  a  living  Presence  by  the 
early  Christians,  to  be  transformed  by  them  upon  occasion  into 
a  decoration  which  might  wreathe  the  brow  of  any,  though  it 
were  the  highest  human  virtue.  In  heathendom  this  was 
naturally  otherwise.  Yet  animal  indulgence  and  intellectual 
scepticism  must  have  killed  out  the  sense  of  primary  truths 
which  nature  and  conscience  had  originally  taught,  before 
imperial  Kome  could  feel  no  difficulty  in  decreeing  temples  and 
altars  to  such  samples  of  our  race  as  were  not  a  few  of  the  men 
who  successively  filled  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  y.  The  Church, 
with  her  eye  upon  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible «, 
could  never  have  raised  Jesus  to  the  fall  honours  of  Divinity, 
had  He  been  merely  Man.  And  Christianity  from  the  first  has 
proclaimed  herself,  not  the  authoress  of  an  apotheosis,  but  the 
child  and  the  product  of  an  Incarnation. 

She  could  not  have  been  both.  Speaking  historically,  an 
apotheosis  belongs  to  the  Greek  world;    while  half-mimicries 

«  Vorlesungen  fiber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  354. 

7  See  Dollinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthmn,  bk.  vlii.  pt.  3.  %  2,  The 
city  of  GyadouB  was.  deprived  of  its  freedom  for  being  unwilling  to  worship 
Augustus  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  56).  Thrasea  Psetus  was  held  guilty  of  treason 
ibr  refusing  to  believe  in  the  deification  of  Poppaea  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  22). 
Caligula  insisted  on  being  worshipped  as  a  god  during  his  lifetime  (Sue- 
tonins.  Gains,  zxi.  22).  On  the  number  of  cattle  sacrificed  to  Domitian, 
see  Pliny,  Panegyr.  xi.  The  worship  of  Antinous,  who  had  lived  on  terms 
of  criminal  intercourse  with  Hadrian,  was  earnestly  promoted  by  that 
Emperor.  Bollinger  reckons  fifty-three  apotheoses  between  Csesar  and 
Diocletiaii,  fifteen  of  which  were  of  ladies  belonging  to  the  Imperial  family. 
For  the  discredit  into  which  the  Imperial  apotheosis  fell  among  the  literary 
cUases,  see  Boissier,  Religion  Bonuune,  i.  175,  sqq. 
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of  the  Incarnation  are  characteriBtically  oriental.  Speaking  phi- 
losophically, the  god  of  an  apotheosis  is  a  creation  of  human 
thought  or  of  human  fancy;  the  God  of  an  incarnation  is 
presupposed  as  an  objectively  existing  Being,  Who  manifests 
Himself  by  it  in  the  sphere  of  sense.  Speaking  religiously, 
belief  in  an  apotheosis  must  be  fatal  to  the'  primary  movements 
of  piety  towards  its  object,  whenever  men  are  capable  of  earnest 
and  honest  reflection ;  while  it  is  incontestable  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  incarnation  stimulates  piety  in  a  degree  precisely  pro- 
portioned to  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  which  welcomes  it.  Thus 
the  ideas  of  an  apotheosis  and  an  incarnation  stand  towards 
each  other  in  historical,  philosophical,  and  r6ligious  contrast. 
Need  I  add  that  religiously,  philosophically,  and  historically, 
Christianity  is  linked  to  the  one,  and  is  simply  incompatible 
with  the  other  1 

No :  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  not  such  divinity  as  Pantheism 
might  ascribe  to  Him.  In  the  belief  of  the  Church  Jesus- 
stands  alone  among  the  sons  of  men.  as  He  of  Whom  it  can 
be  said  without  impiety,  that  He  is  not  merely  divine,  but 
God.  Such  a  restriction  in  favour  of  a  Single  Personality, 
contradicts  the  very  vital  principle  of  Pantheistic  thoughts 
Schelling  appropriately  contends  that  the  Indians  with  their 
many  incarnations  shew  more  intelligence  respecting  the-  real- 
relations  of  God  and  the  world  than  is  implied  by  the  doctrine 
of  a  solitary  incarnation,  as  taught  in  the  Creed  of  Christendom. 
Upon  Pantheistic  grounds,  this  is  perfectly  reasonable ;  although 
it  might  be  added  that  any  limited  number  of  incarnations, 
however  considerable,  would  only  approximate  to  the  real 
demands  of  the  theory  which  teaches  that  God  is  incarnate 
in  everything.  But  then,  such  divinity  as  Pantheism  can 
ascribe  to  Christ  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  divinity  at  all.  When 
God  is  nature,  and  nature  is  God,  everything  indeed  is  divine, 
but  also  nothing  is  Divine;  and  Christ  shares  this  phantom- 
divinity  with  the  universe,  nay  with  the  agencies  of  moral 
evil  itself.  In  truth,  our  God  does  not  exist  in  the  appre- 
hension of  Pantheistic  thinkers;  since,  when  such  truths  as 
creation  and  personality  are  denied,,  the  very  idea  of  God  is 
fundamentally  sapped,  and  although  the  prevailing  belief  of 
mankind  may  stfll  be  humoured  by  a  discreet  retention  of 
its  conventional  language,  the  broad  practical  result  is  in  reality 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Atheism. 

You  may  indeed  remind  me  of  an  ingenious  distinction, 
by  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  idea  of  God  is  not  thus 
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sacrificed  in  Pantheistic  systems,  and  on  the  ground  that 
although  God  and  the  universe  are  BvhstaiUially  identical, 
they  are  not  logically  so.  Logically  speaking,  then,  you  pro- 
ceed to  distinguish  between  God  and  the  universe.  You  look 
out  upon  the  universe,  and  you  arrive  at  the  idea  of  God  by 
a  double  process,  by  a  process  of  abstraction,  and  by  a  process 
of  synthesis.  In  the  visible  world  you  come  into  sensible 
contact  with  the  finite,  the  contingent,  the  relative,  the  im* 
perfect,  the  individual.  Then,  by  a  necessary  operation  of  your 
reason,  you  disengage  from  these  ideas  their  correlatives ;  you 
ascend  to  a  contemplation  of  infinity,  of  necessity,  of  the 
absolute,  the  perfect,  the  universal.  Here  abstraction  has  done 
its  work,  and  synthesis  begins.  By  synthesis  you  combine 
the  general  ideas  which  have  been  previously  reached  through 
abstraction.  These  general  ideas  are  made  to  converge  in  your 
brain  .under  the  presidency  of  one  central  and  unifying  idea, 
which  you  call  God.  You  are  careful  to  insist  that  this  god 
is  not  a  real  but  an  ideal  being;  indeed  it  appears  that  he 
is  so  ideal,  that  he  would  cease  to  be  god  if  he  could  be  supposed 
to  become  real.  God,  you  say,  is  the  *  Idea '  of  the  universe ; 
the  universe  is  the  ^realization'  of  God.  The  god  who  is 
enthroned  in  your  thought  tauat  have  abandoned  all  contact 
with  reality;  let  him  re-enter  but  for  a  moment  upon  the 
domain  of  reality,  and,  such  are  the  exigencies  of  your  doctrine, 
that  he  must  forthwith  be  compelled  to  abdicate  his  throne^. 
But  meanwhile,  as  you  contend,  he  is  logically  distinct  from 
the  universe ;  and  you  repel  with  some  warmth  the  orthodox 
allegation,  that  to  identify  him  avhstantiolly  with  the  universe, 
amounts  to  a  practical  denial  of  his  existence. 

Yet  after  a;ll,  let  us  ask  what  is  really  gained  by  thus 
distinguishing  between  a  logical  and  a  substantial  identity) 
What  is  this  god,  who  is  to  be  thus  rescued  from  the 
religious  ruins  which  mark  the  track  of  Pantheistic  thought? 
Is  he,  by  the  terms  of  your  own  distinction,  anything  more 
than  an  '  Idea ' ;  and  must  he  not  vary  in  point  of  perfection 
with  the  accuracy  and  exhaustiveness  of  those  processes  of 
abstraction  and  synthesis  by  which  you  undertake  to  construct 
him?  And  if  this  be  so,  is  it  worth  our  while  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  or  not  so  precarious  an  'Idea'  was  or 
was  not  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ?  Upon  the  terms  of  the 
theory,  would  not   an  incarnation   of  God  be  fatal  to   His 

*  Of.  M.  Garo*B  notice  of  Yacheiot*s  La  M^taphysique  et  la  Science, 
Id^de  de  Dieu,  p.  265,  sqq. ;  especially  p.  289,  sqq. 
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logical,'  that  is  to  His  only  admitted  mode  of  existence? 
or  would  such  divinity,  if  we  could  ascribe  it  to  Jesus  Christy 
be  anything  higher  than  the  fleeting  and  more  or  less  imperfect 
speculation  of  a  finite  brain  % 

Certainly  Pantheism  would  never  have  attained  to  so  strong 
a  position  as  that  which  it  actually  holds  in  European  as  well 
as  in  Asiatic  thought,  unless  it  had  embodied  a  great  element 
of  truth,  which  is  too  often  ignored  by  some  arid  Theistic 
systems.  To  that  element  of  truth  we  Christians  do  justice, 
when  we  confess  the  Omnipresence  and  Incomprehensibility 
of  God;  and  still  more,  when  we  trace  the  gracious  con- 
sequences of  His  actual  Incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  we 
Christians  know  also  that  the  Great  Creator  is  essentially 
distinct  from  the  work  of  His  Hands,  and  that  He  is  What 
He  is,  in  utter  independence  of  the  feeble  thought  whereby 
He  enables  us  to  apprehend  His  Existence.  We  know  that 
all  which  is  not  Himself,  is  upheld  in  being  from  moment 
to  moment  by  the  fiat  of  His  Almighty  Will.  We  know  that 
His  Existence  is,  strictly  and  in  the  highest  sense.  Personal. 
Could  we  deny  these  truths,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  confess 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the 
divinity  of  any  created  being.  If  we  are  asked  to  believe 
in  an  impersonal  God,  who  has  no  real  existence  apart  from 
creation  or  from  created  thought,  in  order  that  we  may  expe- 
rience fewer  philosophical  difficulties  in  acknowledging  our 
Lord's  Divinity,  we  reply  that  our  faith  cannot  consent  thus 
*pro2)ter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causds^  We  cannot  thus  sacri- 
fice the  substance  of  the  first  truth  of  the  Creed  that  we 
may  retain  the  phraseology  of  the  second.  We  dare  not  thus 
degrade,  or  rather  annihilate,  the  very  idea  of  God,  even  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  semblance  (more  it  could  not  be)  of 
those  precious  consolations  which  the  Christian  heart  seeks 
and  finds  at  the  Manger  of  llie  Divine  Child  in  BelMehem,  or 
before  the  Cross  of  the  Lord  of  Glory  on  Mount  Calvary. 

No:  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  not  divinity  in  the  sense  of 
Socinianism.  It  is  no  mere  manifestation  whether  of  the  highest 
human  goodness,  or  of  the  noblest  of  divine  gifts.  It  is  not 
merely  a  divine  presence  vouchsafed  to  the  soul;  it  is  not 
merely  an  intercommunion,  of  the  soul  and  God,  albeit  main- 
tained even  ceaselessly — maintained  in  its  fulness  from  moment 
to  moment.  Such  indeed  was  the  high  grace  of  our  Lord's 
sinless  Humanity,  but  that  grace  was  not  itself  His  Divinity. 
For  a  work  of  grace,  however  beautiful  and  perfect,  is  one  thing ; 
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an  Uncreated  Divine  Essence  is  another.  In  the  Socinian  sense 
of  the  term,  you  all,  my  Christian  brethren,  are,  or  may  be, 
diyine ;  you  may  shew  forth  God's  moral  glory,  if  less  fully,  yet 
not  less  truly,  than  did  Jesus.  By  adoption,  you  too  are  sons 
of  Grod ;  and  the  Church  teaches  that  each  of  you  was  made 
a  partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature  at  his  baptism.  But  suppose 
that  neither  by  act,  nor  word,  nor  thought,  you  have  done  aught 
to  forfeit  that  blessed  gift,  do  I  forthwith  proceed  to  profess 
my  belief  in  your  divinity  ?  And  why  not  1  Is  it  not  because 
I  may  not  thus  risk  a  perilous  confusion  of  thought,  issuing 
in  a  degradation  of  the  Most  Holy  Name  ?  Your  life  of  grace 
is  as  much  a  gift  as  your  natural  life ;  but  however  glorious 
may  be  the  gift,  aye,  though  it  raise  you  from  the  dust  to  the 
very  steps  of  God's  Throne,  the  gift  is  a  free  gift  after  all,  and 
its  greatness  does  but  suggest  the  interval  which  parts  the  reci- 
pient from  the  inexhaustible  and  boundless  Life  of  the  Giver. 

Most  true  indeed  it  is  that  the  perfect  holiness  which  shone 
fortih  from  our  Lord's  Human  Life  has  led  thousands  of  souls 
to  perceive  the  truth  of  His  essential  Godhead.  When  once  it 
is  seen  that  His  moral  greatness  is  really  unique,  it  is  natural 
to  seek  and  to  accept,  as  a  basis  of  this  greatness,  His  possession 
of  a  unique  relationship  to  the  Fountain  of  all  goodness  ^.  Thus 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  leads  us  naturally  on  to  those  dis- 

^  '  Je  mehr  sich  so  dem  erkennenden  Glaaben  die  TJeberzengnng  von  der 
Einzigkeit  der  sittlichen  Hoheit  Christi  erschliesst,  desto  natiirlicher  ja 
nothwendiger  muss  es  nun  auch  von  diesem  festen  Punkte  aus  demselben 
Glanben  werden,  mit  VerstandniBS  Christo  in  das  Grebiet  Seiner  Beden  zu 
folgen,  wo  Er  Seiner  eigenthiunlichen  and  einzigen  Beziehung  zu  dem  Yater 
gedenkt.  Jesu  Heiligkeit  und  Weisheit,  durch  die  £r  unter  den  slindigen, 
Tidirrenden  Menschen  einzig  dasteht,  weiset  bo,  da  sie  nicht  kann  nooh 
will  als  rein  mhjektives,  menschliches  Produkt  angesehen  werden,  auf  einen 
ahematUrlichen  XJrspnmg  Seiner  Person.  Diese  muss,  mn  inmitten  der 
Stinderwelt  begreiflich  zu  sein,  aus  einer  eigenthiunlichen  und  wunderbar 
schopferischen  That  Gottes  abgeleitet,  ja  es  muss  in  Christus,  wenn  doch 
Gott  nicht  deistisch  von  der  Welt  getrennt  sondem  in  Liebe  ihr  nahe  und 
wesentlich  als  liebe  zu  denken  ist,  von  Grott  aus  betrachtet  eine  Incarnation 
gottlicher  Liebe,  also  gdttlichen  Wesens  gesehen  werden,  was  Ihn  als  den 
Punkt  erscheinen  lasst,  wo  Grott  und  die  Menscheit  einzig  und  innigst 
geeinigt  sind.  Freilich,  man  lasst  sich  in  diesem  Stiicke  noch  so  oft 
durcli  einen  abstracten,  subjectiven  Moralismus  irre  machen,  der  die  Tiefe 
des  Ethischen  nicht  orfasst.  Aber  wer  tiefer  blickend  auch  von  einer 
ontologischen  und  metaphysischen  Bedeutung  des  Ethischen  weiss,  dem 
muss  die  Einzigkeit  der  Heiligkeit  und  liebe  Christi  ihren  Grund  in  einer 
Einzigkeit  auch  Seines  Wesens  haben,  diese  aber  in  Grottes  Sich  mittheil- 
ender,  offenbarender  Liebe.*  (Domer,  Person  Christi^  Bd.  ii.  pp.  laii^ 
1 31  a.) 
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courses  in  St.  John's  Gospel  in  which  Christ  unveils  His 
Essential  Oneness  with  the  Father.  But  the  ethical  premiss 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  ontological  conclusion.  It  is  true 
that  a  boundless  love  of  man  shone  forth  from  the  Life  of 
Christ ;  it  is  true  that  each  of  the  Divine  attributes  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  Divine  Essence.  It  is  true  that  'he  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.'  But  it  is 
not  true  that  every  moral  being  which  God  blesses  by  His 
Presence  is  God.  The  Divine  Presence,  as  vouchsafed  to  Chris- 
tian men,  is  a  gifb  superadded  to  and  distinct  from  the  created 
personality  to  which  it  is  accorded:  there  was  a  time  when 
it  had  not  been  given,  and  a  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
withdrawn.  Such  a  Presence  may  indeed  in  a  certain  secondary 
sense  *. divinize'  a  created  person c,  robing  him  with  so  much  of 
moral  beauty  and  force  of  deity  as  a  creature  can  bear.  But 
this  blessed  gift  does  not  justify  us  in  treating  the  creature  to 
whom  it  is  vouchsafed  as  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  God.  When 
Socinianism  deliberately  names  God,  it  means  equally  with 
ourselves,  not  merely  a  Perfect  Moral  Being,  not  merely  Perfect 
Love  and  Perfect  Justice,  but  One  Whose  Knowledge  and 
Whose  Power  are  as  boundless  as  His  Love.  It  does  not  mean 
that  Christ  is  God  in  this,  the  natural  sense  of  the  word,  when 
it  confesses  His  moral  divinity;  yet,  beyond  all  controversy, 
this  full  and  natural  sense  of  the  term  is  the  sense  of  the 
Nicene  Creed. 

No :  Jesus  Christ  is  not  divine  in  the  sense  of  Arius.  He 
is  not  the  most  eminent  and  ancient  of  the  creatures,  decorated 
by  the  necessities  of  a  theological  controversy  with  That  Name 
which  a  serious  piety  can  dare  to  yield  to  One  Being  alone. 
Ascribe  to  the  Christ  of  Arius  an  antiquity  as  remote  as  you 
will  from  the  age  of  the  Incarnation,  place  him  at  a  height 
as  high  as  any  you  can  conceive,  above  the  highest  archangel ; 
still  what,  after  all,  is  this  ancient,  this  super-angelic  being 
but  a  creature  who  had  a  beginning,  and  who,  if  the  Author  of 
his  existence  should  so  will,  may  yet  cease  to  be  %  Such  a  being, 
however  exalted,  is  parted  from  the  Divine  Essence  by  a 
fathomless  chasm ;  whereas  the  Christ  of  Catholic  Christendom 
is  internal  to  That  Essence ;  He  is  of  one  Substance  with  the 
Father — Sfioova-ios  r^  TLarpi :  and  in  this  sense,  as  distinct  from 
any  other.  He  is  properly  and  literally  Divine. 

This  assertion  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  depends  on 

°  2  St.  Peter  i.  4 :   tya  8(&  Tolnoov   [sQ.   hrv/yi\ii4,Twv\   y4yria0e  Betas 
Koiywvol  <pv(r€0)Sm 
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a  truth  beyond  itself.  It  postulates  the  existence  in  God  of 
certain  real  distinctions  having  their  necessary  basis  in  the 
Essence  of  the  Godhead.  That  Three  such  distinctions  exist 
is  a  matter  of  ReYelation.  In  the  common  language  of  the 
Western  Church  these  distinct  forms  of  Being  are  named  Per- 
sons. Yet  that  term  cannot  be  employed  to  denote  Them, 
without  considerable  intellectual  caution.  As  applied  to  men, 
Person  implies  the  antecedent  conception  of  a  species,  which  is 
detenxdned  for  the  moment,  and  by  the  force  of  the  expression, 
into  a  single  incommunicable  modification  of  being  ^,  But  the 
conception  of  species  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  That  One  Supreme 
Essence  Which  we  name  God ;  and,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  the  same  Essence  belongs  to  Each  of  the 
Divine  Persons.  Not  however  that  we  are  therefore  to  suppose 
nothing  more  to  be  intended  by  the  revealed  doctrine  than  three 
varying  relations  of  God  in  His  dealings  with  the  world.  On  the 
contrary.  His  Self-Bevelation  has  for  its  basis  certain  eternal  dis- 
tinctions in  His  Nature,  which  are  themselves  altogether  anterior 
to  and  independent  of  any  relation  to  created  life.     Apart  from 

^  So  runs  the  definition  of  Boethius.  'Persona  est  naturae  rationalis 
individua  substantia.'  (De  Pers.  et  Duabus  Naturis,  c.  3.)  Upon  which 
St. Thomas  observes:  'Conveniens  est  ut  hoc  nomen  (persona)  de  Deo 
dicatnr ;  non  tamen  eodem  modo  quo  dicitur  de  creaturis,  sed  excellentiorl 
modo.'  (Sum.  Th.,  i».  qu.  29.  a.  3.)  When  the  present  use  of  oixria  and 
inr6<rrcuris  had  become  fixed  in  the  East,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  tells  us  that 
in  the  formula  '  fila  ohtrta,  rpcts  (hroffritr^is,^  ohvia  signifies  t^v  <p(Mriv  rrjs 
BeiArTiros,  while  vTOfrrAffeis  points  to  t^  t&v  rpiuv  }Si6rriras.  He  observes 
that  with  this  sense  the  Westerns  were  in  perfect  agreement ;  but  he  deplores 
the  poverty  of  their  theological  language.  They  had  no  expression  really 
equivalent  to  6ir6<rranriSf  as  contrasted  with  oiKrla,  and  they  were  therefore 
obliged  to  employ  the  Latin  translation  of  irp6iruirov  that  they  might  avoid 
the  appearance  of  believing  in  three  oinrlai,  (Orat.  zxi.  46.)  St.  Augustine 
laments  the  necessity  of  having  to  say  '  quid  Tria  sint.  Quae  Tria  esse  fides 
vera  pronuntiat.*  (De  Trin.  vii.  n.  7.)  *  Cum  ergo  quaeritur  quid  Tria,  vel 
quid  Tres,  conferimus  nos  ad  inveniendum  aliquod  speciale  vel  generale 
nomen,  quo  complectamur  hsec  Tria :  neque  occurrit  animOt  quia  excedit 
tupereminentia  Divinitatis  usUati  eloquii  fcicuUatem.^  (Ibid.)  'Cum  co- 
naretur  humana  inopia  loquendo  proferre  ad  hominum  sensus,  quod  in 
secretario  mentis  pro  captu  tenet  de  Domino  Deo  Creatore  suo,  sive  per 
piam  fidem,  sive  per  qualemcunque  intelligentiam,  timuit  dicere  tres  esseiir 
tiag,  ne  intelligeretur  in  Illd  Summd  JEqualitate  ulla  diversitas.-  Kursus 
non  esse  tria  qusedam  non  poterat  dicere,  quod  Sabellius  quia  dixit,  in 
haeresim  lapsus  est.  .  .  .  Qusesivit  quid  Tria  diceret,  et  dixit  substanticu 
tive  personas,  quihus  nominibus  non  diversitatem  intelligi  vohtit,  sed  aingu- 
laritatem  noluit.'  (De  Trin.  vii.  n.  9.)  Cf.  Serm.  cxvii.  7,  ccxv.  3,  ccxliv. 
4.  On  the  term  Person,  see  further  St.  Athan.  Treatises,  i.  155,  note  f. 
(Lib.  Fath.) 
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these  distinctions,  the  Christian  Eevelation  of  an  Eternal  Father- 
hood,  of  a  true  Incarnation  of  God,  and  of  a  real  communication 
of  His  Spirit,  is  but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream®.  These 
three  distinct  '  Subsistences  ^,'  which  we  name  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  while  they  enable  us  the  better  to  understand  the  mystery 
of  the  Self-sufficing  and  Blessed  Life  of  God  before  He  sur- 
rounded Himself  with  created  beings,  are  also  strictly  compatible 
with  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Unity  «.  And  when  we  say  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  God,  we  mean  that  in  the  Man  Christ  Jesus, 
the  second  of  these  Persons  or  Subsistences,  One  in  Essence 
with  the  First  and  with  the  Third,  vouchsafed  to  become 
Incarnate. 

IV.  The  position  then  which  is  before  us  in  these  lectures  is 
briefly  the  following :  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  truly  and 
perfectly  Man,  is  also,  according  to  His  Higher  Pre-ezistent 
Nature,  Very  and  Eternal  God ;  since  it  was  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity,  Who,  at  the  Incarnation,  robed 
Himself  with  a  Human  Body  and  a  Human  Soul.  Such  explicit 
language  will  of  course  encounter  objections  in  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  modem  world ;  and  if  of  these  objections  one  or 
two  prominent  samples  be  rapidly  noticed,  it  is  possible  that,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  certain  minds,  the  path  of  our  future  discus- 
sion will  be  cleared  of  difficulties  which  are  at  present  more  or 
less  distinctly  supposed  to  obstruct  it. 

(a)  One  objection  to  our  attempt  in  these  lectures  may  be 
expected  to  proceed  from  that  graceful  species  of  literary  activity 
which  may  be  termed,  without  our  discrediting  it.  Historical 
iEstheticism.  The  protest  will  take  the  form  of  an  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  beauty.  True  beauty,  it  will  be  argued,  is  a 
creation  of  nature ;  it  is  not  improved  by  being  meddled  with. 
The  rocky  hill-side  is  no  longer  beautiful  when  it  has  been 
quarried ;  nor  is  the  river-course,  when  it  has  been  straightened 
and  deepened  for  purposes  of  navigation ;  nor  is  the  forest  which 

•  Of.  Wilberforoe  on  the  Incarnation,  p.  152. 

'  'Subsistentise,  relationes  subsistenteB.*  Sum.  Th.  i*.  qn.  29.  a.  2 ;  and 
qu.  40.  a.  2. 

«  This  compatibility  is  ezproflsed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  irtpix<i^(ri5 — the 
safeguard  and  witness  of  the  Diyine  Unity ;  St.  John  ziv.  II ;  I  Oor.  ii.  11 : 
the  force  of  which  is  not  impwred  by  St.  John  ziv.  30,  zvii.  21,  23;  i  St. 
John  iv.  15,  16,  V.  20.  This  doctrine,  as  'protecting  the  Unity  of  Gkxl, 
without  entrenching  on  the  perfections  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  may  even 
be  called  the  characteristic  of  Catholic  Trinitarianism,  as  opposed  to  all 
counterfeits,  whether  philosophical,  Arian,  or  oriental.'  Newman's '  Arians,' 
p.  190,  ist  ed.     Cf.  Athan.  Treatises,  ii.  40 ^.  note  i. 
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has  been  fenced  and  planted,  and  made  to  assume  the  disciplined 
air  of  a  symmetrical  plantation.    In  like  manner,  you  urge,  that 
incomparable  Figure  whom  we  meet  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament,    has   suffered   in    the    apprehensions    of  orthodox 
Christians,  £rom   the   officious  handling  of  a  too   inquisitive 
Scholasticism.     As  cultivation  robs  wild  nature  of  its  beauty, 
even  so,  you  maintain,  is  'definition'  the  enemy  of  the  £urest 
creations  of  our  sacred  literature.    You  represent  '  definition'  as 
ruthlessly  invading  regions  which  have  been  beautified  by  the 
freshness  and  originality  of  the  moral  sentiment,  and  as  sub- 
stituting for  the  indefinable  graces  of  a  living  movement,  the 
grim  and  stiff  artificialities  of  a  heartless  logic.     You  wonder  at 
the  bad  taste  of  men  who  can  bring  the  decisions  of  Nicsea  and 
Chalcedon  into  contact  with  the  story  of  the  Gospels.     What  is 
there  in  common,  you  ask,  between  these  dead  metaphysical 
formulsB  and  the  ever-living  tenderness  of  that  matchless  Life ) 
You  protest  that  you  would  as  readily  essay  to  throw  the  text  of 
Homer  or  of  Milton  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  that  you  would 
with  as  little  scruple  scratch  the  paint  from  a  masterpiece 
of  Raffaelle  with  the  intention  of  subjecting  it  to  a  chemical 
analysis,  as  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  Church-doctors  who 
force  Jesus  of  Nazareth  into  rude  juxtaposition  with  a  world  of 
formal  thought,  from  which,  as  you  conceive.  He  is  severed  by 
the  intervention  of  three  centuries  of  disputation,  and  still  more 
by  all  which  raises  the  highest  forms  of  natural  beauty  above  the 
awkward  pedantry  of  debased  art. 

Well,  my  brethren,  if  the  object  of  the  Gospel  be  attained 
when  it  has  added  one  more  chapter  to  the  poetry  of  human 
history,  when  it  has  contributed  one  more  Figure  to  the  world's 
gallery  of  historical  portraits,  upon  which  a  few  educated  persons 
may  periodically  expend  some  spare  thought  and  feeling; — if 
this  be  so,  you  are  probably  right.  Plainly  you  are  in  pursuit 
of  that  which  may  nourish  sentiment,  rather  ^lan  of  that  which 
can  support  moral  vigour  or  permanently  satisfy  the  instinct  of 
truth.  Certainly  your  sentiment  of  beauty  may  be  occasionally 
shocked  by  those  direct  questions  and  rude  processes,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  investigation  of  intellectual  truth  and  to  the 
sustenance  of  moral  life.  You  would  repress  these  processes ; 
you  would  silence  these  questions ;  or  at  least  you  would  not 
explicitly  state  your  own  answer  to  them.  Whether,  for  instance, 
the  stupendous  miracle  of  the  Besurrection  be  or  be  not  as  cer* 
tain  as  any  event  of  public  interest  which  has  taken  place  in 
Europe  during  the  present  year,  is  a  point  which  docs  not  affect, 
i]  D  2 
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as  it  seems,  the  worth  or  the  completeness  of  yonr  Christology. 
Your  Christ  is  an  Epic ;  and  you  will  suffer  no  prosaic  scholiast 
to  try  his  hand  upon  its  pages.  Your  Christ  is  a  portrait ;  and, 
as  we  are  all  agreed,  a  portrait  is  a  thing  to  admire,  and  not  to 
touch. 

But  there  is  a  solemn  question  which  must  be  asked,  and 
which,  if  a  man  is  in  earnest,  he  will  inevitably  ask ;  and  that 
question  will  at  once  carry  him  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of 
a  literary  eestheticism  in  his  treatment  of  the  matter  before  us. 
.  • .  My  brethren,  where  is  Jesus  Christ  now  %  and  what  is  He  f 
Does  He  only  speak  to  us  from  the  pages  which  were  traced  by 
His  followers  eighteen  centuries  ago  %  Is  He  no  more  than  the 
first  of  the  shadows  of  the  past,  the  first  of  memories,  the  first  of 
biographies,  the  most  perfect  of  human  ideals  %  Is  He  only  an 
Ideal,  after  all?  Does  He  reign,  only  in  virtue  of  a  mighty 
tradition  of  human  thought  and  feeling  in  His  fsivour,  which 
creates  and  supports  His  imaginary  throne?  Is  He  at  this 
moment  a  really  living  Being  %  And  if  living,  is  He  a  human 
ghost,  flitting  we  know  not  where  in  the  unseen  world,  and 
Himself  awaiting  an  award  at  the  hands  of  the  Everlasting  %  or 
is  He  a  super-angelic  Intelligence,  sinless  and  invested  with 
judicial  and  creative  powers,  but  as  far  separated  from  the 
inaccessible  Life  of  God  as  must  be  even  the  first  of  creatures 
from  the  everlasting  Creator  %  Does  He  reign,  in  any  true  sense, 
either  on  earth  or  in  heaven  %  ov  is  His  Begal  Government  in 
any  degree  independent  of  the  submission  or  the  resistance  which 
EUs  subjects  may  offer  to  it  ?  Is  He  present  personally  as  a  living 
Power  in  this  our  world  ?  Has  He  any  certain  relations  to  you  ? 
Does  He  think  of  you,  care  for  you,  act  upon  you  1  Can  He  help 
you  ]  Can  He  save  you  from  your  sins,  can  He  blot  out  their 
stains  and  crush  their  power,  can  He  deliver  you  in  your  death- 
agony  from  the  terrors  of  dissolution,  and  bid  you  live  with  Him 
in  a  brighter  world  for  ever?  Can  you  approach  Him  now, 
commune  with  Him  now,  cling  to  Him  now,  become  one  with 
Him  now,  not  by  an  unsubstantial  act  of  your  own  imaginations, 
but  by  an  actual  objective  transaction,  making  you  incorporate 
with  His  Life  ?  Or  is  the  Christian  answer  to  these  most  press- 
ing questions  a  weakly  delusion,  or  at  any  rate  too  definite  a 
statement ;  and  must  we  content  ourselves  with  the  analysis  of 
an  historical  Character,  while  we  confess  that  the  Living  Per- 
sonality which  once  created  and  animated  It  may  or  may  not  be 
God,  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  hear  us  and  help  us,  may  or  may 
not  be  in  distinct  conscious  existence  at  this  moment,  may  or 
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may  not  have  been  altogether  annihilated  some  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  ?  Do  you  urge  that  it  is  idle  to  ask  these  questions, 
since  we  have  no  adequate  materials  at  hand  for  dealing  with 
them  %  That  is  a  point  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  more  or  less 
cleared  up  during  the  progress  of  our  present  enquiry.  But  if 
such  questions  are  to  remain  unanswered,  do  not  shut  your  eyes 
to  the  certain  consequence.  A  Christ  who  is  conceived  of  as 
only  pictured  in  an  ancient  literature  may  indeed  furnish  you 
with  the  theme  of  a  magnificent  poetry,  but  he  cannot  be  the 
present  object  of  your  religious  life.  A  religion  must  have  for 
its  object  an  actually  Living  Person :  and  the  purpose  of  the 
definitions  which  you  deprecate,  is  to  exhibit  and  assert  the  exact 
force  of  the  revealed  statements  respecting  the  Eternal  Life  of 
Christ,  and  so  to  place  Him  as  a  Living  Person  in  all  His  Divine 
Majesty  and  all  His  Human  Tenderness  before  the  eye  of  the 
soul  which  seeks  Him.  When  you  fairly  commit  yourself  to 
the  assertion  that  Christ  is  at  this  moment  living  at  all,  you 
leave  the  strictly  historical  and  sesthetical  treatment  of  the  Gos- 
pel record  of  His  Life  and  character,  and  you  enter,  whether  it 
be  in  a  Catholic  or  in  an  heretical  sjpirit,  upon  the  territory  of 
Church  definitions.  Li  your  little  private  sphere,  you  bow  to 
that  practical  necessity  which  obliged  great  Fathers  and  Coun- 
cils, often  much  against  their  will,  to  take  counsel  of  the  Spirit 
Who  illuminated  the  collective  Church,  and  to  give  point  and 
strength  to  Christian  faith  by  authoritative  elucidations  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Nor  are  you  therefore  rendered  insensible  to 
the  beauty  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  because  you  have  discovered 
that  thus  to  ascertain  and  bear  in  mind,  so  far  as  Revelation 
warrants  your  effort,  what  is  the  exact  Personal  dignity  and 
what  the  enduring  prerogatives  of  Him  in  Whom  you  have  be- 
heved,  is  in  truth  a  matter  of  the  utmost  practical  importance 
to  your  religious  life. 

(/3)  But  the  present  enquiry  may  be  objected  to,  on  higher 
grounds  than  those  of  literary  and  igesthetic  taste.  *  Are  there 
not,'  it  will  be  pleaded,  '  moral  reasons  for  deprecating  such  dis- 
cussions %  Surely  the  dogmatic  and  theological  temper  is  suf- 
ficiently distinct  from  the  temper  which  aims,  beyond  everything 
else,  at  moral  improvement.  Surely  good  men  may  be  indifferent 
divines,  while  accomplished  divines  may  be  false  or  impure  at 
heart.  Nay  more,  are  not  morality  and  theology,  not  merely 
distinct,  but  also  more  or  less  antagonistic  interests  %  Does  not 
the  enthusiastic  consideration  of  dogmatic  problems  tend  to 
divert  men's  minds  from  that  attention  which  is  due  to  the 
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practical  obligations  of  life  %  Is  not  the  dogmatic  temper,  you 
ask,  rightly  regarded  as  a  species  of  "  intellectual ,  ritualism" 
which  lulls  men  into  the  belief  that  they  have  true  religion  at 
heart,  when  in  point  of  fact  they  are  merely  gratifying  a  private 
taste  and  losing  sight  of  honesty  and  sober  living  in  the  in- 
toxicating study  of  the  abstractions  of  controversy?  On  the 
other  hand,  will  not  a  high  morality  shrink  with  an  instinctive 
reverence  from  the  clamorous  and  positive  assertions  of  the  theo- 
logians ?  In  particular,  did  Jesus  Christ  HimseK  require  at  the 
hands  of  His  disciples  a  dogmatic  confession  of  belief  in  His 
Divinity^?  Was  He  not  content  if  they  acted  upon  His  moral 
teaching,  if  they  embraced  that  particiilar  aspect  of  moral  obli- 
gations which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  and  which  we  have  lately  termed  the  Enthusiasm  of 
Humanity?'  This  is  what  is  urged;  and  then  it  is  added, 
'  Shall  we  not  best  succeed  in  doing  our  duty  if  we  try  better 
to  understand  Christ's  Human  Character,  while  we  are  careful 
to  keep  clear  of  those  abstract  and  transcendental  questions 
about  Him,  which  at  any  rate  have  not  promoted  the  cause  of 
moral  progress  V 

This  language  is  notoriously  popular  in  our  day;  but  the  sub- 
stantial objection  which  it  embodies  has  been  already  stated  by 
a  writer  whom  it  is  impossible  to  name  without  mingled  admi- 
ration and  sorrow,— admiration  for  his  pure  and  lofty  humanity, 
-sorrow  for  the  profound  errors  which  parted  him^in  life  and 
in  death  £rom  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  'Love  to  Jesus 
Christ,'  says  William  Channing,  *  depends  very  little  on  our  con- 
ception of  His  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  On  no  other  topic 
have  Christians  contended  so  earnestly,  and  yet  it  is  of  secondary 
importance.  To  know  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  know  the  precise 
place  He  occupies  in  the  Universe;  it  is  something  more:  it 
is  to  look  into  His  mind;  it  is  to  approach  His  soul;  to 
comprehend  His  spirit,  to  see  how  He  thought  and  felt  and 
purposed  and  loved.  .  .  I  am  persuaded,'  he  continues,  Hhat 
controversies  about  Christ's  Person  have  in  one  way  done 
great  injury.  They  have  turned  attention  from  His  character. 
Suppose  that,  as  Americans,  we  should  employ  ourselves  in 
debating  the  questions,  where  Washington  was  bom,  and  firom 
what  spot  he  came  when  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  our 
armies ;  and  that  in  the  fervour  of  these  contentions  we  should 
overlook  the  character  of  his  mind,  the  spirit  that  moved  within 

b  Eooe  Homo,  p.  69,  sqq. 
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him, .  • .  how  unprofitably  should  we  he  employed  t  Who  is 
it  that  understands  Washington  %  Is  it  he  that  can  settle  his 
rank  in  the  creation,  his  early  history,  his  present  condition  t  or 
he  to  whom  the  soul  of  that  good  man  is  laid  open,  who  com- 
prehends and  sympathizes  with  his  generous  purposes^ ?' 

Channing's  illustration  of  his  position  in  this  passage  is  im- 
portant.    It  unconsciously  but  irresistibly  su^ests  that  indif- 
ference to  the  clear  statement  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  linked 
to  a  fandamental  assumption  of  its  falsehood.     Doubdess  Wash- 
ington's birthplace  and  present  destiny  is  for  the  Americans 
an  altogether  unpractical  consideration,  when  placed  side  by 
dde  with  the  study  of  his  character.     But  the  question  had 
never  been  raised  whether  the  first  of  religious  duties  which 
a  creature  should  pay  to  the  Author  and  End  of  his  existence 
was  or  was  not  due  to  Washington.     Nobody  has  ever  asserted 
that  mankind  owes  to  the  founder  of  the  American  Eepublic  the 
tribute  of  a  prostrate  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     Had  it 
occurred  to  Channing's  mind  as  even  possible  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  more  than  a  mere  man  who  lived  and  died  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  he  could  not  have  permitted  himself  to  make  use  of 
such  an  illustration.     To  do  justice  to  Channing,  he  had  much 
too  clear  and  fine  an  intellect  to  imagine  that  the  fundamental 
question  of  Christianity  could  be  ignored  on  moral  grounds. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  his  works  are  aware  that  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  a  very  definite  one,  and  that  he  has 
stated  the  usual  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  Socinian  heresy 
with  characteristic  earnestness  and  precision. 

My  brethren,  aU  are  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  studying 
and  copying  the  Human  Character  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whether  it 
be  really  possible  to  have  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  Char^ter 
of  Jesus  Christ  without  believing  in  His  Divinity,  is  a  question 
which  I  shall  not  shrink  from  considering  hereafter  i.  Whether 
a  true  morality  does  not  embrace,  as  one  part  of  it,  an  honest 
acceptance  and  profession  of  all  attainable  religious  Truth,  is  a 
question  which  men  can  decide  without  being  theologians.  As 
for  reverence,  there  is  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to 
speak.  Eeverence  will  assuredly  speak,  and  that  plainly,  when 
silence  would  dishonour  its  Object :  the  reverence  which  is 
always  silent  as  to  matters  of  belief  may  be  but  the  drapery 
of  a  profound  scepticism,  which  lacks  the  courage  to  unveil 
itself  before  the  eyes  of  men.      Certainly  our  Lord  did  not 

*  Works,  vd.  ii.  p.  145.  ^  See  Lecture  IV. 
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Himself  exact  from  His  first  followers,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  discipleship,  any  profession  of  belief  in  His  God- 
head. But  why  ]  Simply  because  His  requirements  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  opportunities  of  mankind.  He  had  taught 
as  men  were  able  to  bear  His  teaching^.  Although  His 
precepts,  His  miracles.  His  character.  His  express  language, 
all  pointed  to  the  Truth  of  His  Godhead,  the  conscience  of 
mankind  was  not  laid  under  a  formal  obligation  to  acknow- 
ledge It  until  at  length  He  had  been  'defined'!  to  be  'the  Son 
of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness,  by 
the  Resurrection  from  the  dead.'  Our  present  moral  relation, 
then,  to  the  truth  of  Christ's  Divinity  differs  altogether  from 
that  in  which  His  first  disciples  were  placed.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  of  history  that  Christendom  has  believed  the  doctrine 
for  eighteen  centuries;  but,  besides  this,  the  doctrine  chal- 
lenges at  our  hands,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  a  moral  duty 
as  its  necessary  expression  both  in  the  sanctuary  of  our  own 
thought  and  before  the  eyes  of  men. 

Let  us  face  this  aspect  of  the  subject  in  its  concrete  and 
every-day  form.  Those  whom  I  now  see  around  me  are  without 
exception,  or  almost  without  exception,  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  If  any  here  have  not  the  happiness  to  be  commu- 
nicants, yet,  at  least,  my  brethren,  you  all  attend  the  ordinary 
Sunday  morning  service  of  our  Church.  In  the  course  of  doing 
go,  you  sing  the  Te  Deum,  you  repeat  several  times  the  Gloria 
Patri ;  but  you  also  kneel  down,  or  profess  to  kneel  down,  as 
joining  before  God  and  man  in  the  Litany.  Now  the  second 
petition  in  the  Litany  runs  thus :  '  O  God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of 
the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners.'  What  do 
you  seriously  mean  to  do  when  you  join  in  that  petition  %  Whom 
are  you  really  addressing?  What  is  the  basis  and  ground  of 
your  act  %  What  is  its  morality  %  If  Jesus  Christ  is  merely  a 
creature,  is  He  in  a  position  to  have  mercy  upon  you  %  Are 
you  doing  dishonour  to  the  Most  High  by  addressing  Christ 
in  these  terms  at  aU)  Channing  has  said  that  the  petition, 
'  By  Thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  Thy  cross  and  passion. 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us,'  is  appalling  t^.  On  the  Socinian  hy- 
pothesisj  Channing's  language  is  no  exaggeration :  the  Litany 
is  an  *  appalling '  prayer,  as  the  Gloria  Patri  is  an  '  appalling ' 
doxology.     Nor  would  you  escape  from  this  moral  difficulty, 

^  St.  John  xvi.  12.  '  Bom.  1.  4:  rod  dpiad^vros  vlov  Ocov. 

m  XJnitaiian  Christianity,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  541. 
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if  unhappily  you  should  refuse  to  join  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  Your  conscience  cannot  decline  to  decide  in  favour 
of  the  general  duty  of  adoring  Jesus  Christ,  or  against  it. 
And  this  decision  presupposes  the  resolution,  in  one  sense  or 
the  other,  of  the  dogmatic  question  on  which  it  depends. 
Christ  either  is,  or  He  is  not  God.  The  worship  which  is 
paid  to  Christ  either  ought  to  be  paid  to  Him,  or  it  ought 
to  be,  not  merely  withheld,  but  denounced.  It  is  either 
rigorously  due  from  all  Christians  to  our  Lord,  or  it  is  an 
outrage  on  the  rights  of  God.  In  any  case  to  take  part  in 
a  service  which,  like  our  Litany,  involves  the  prostrate  adora- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  without  explicitly  recognising  His  right 
to  receive  such  adoration,  is  itself  immoral.  If  to  be  true 
and  honest  in  our  dealings  with  each  other  is  a  part  of  mere 
natural  virtue,  surely  to  mean  what  we  say  when  we  are 
dealing  with  Heaven  is  not  less  an  iotegral  part  of  morality  °. 
I  say  nothing  of  that  vast  unseen  world  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian  believer  has  our  Blessed 
Saviour  for  its  Object,  and  the  whole  moral  justification  of 
which  depends  upon  the  conception  which  we  form  of  Christ's 
'rank  in  the  scale  of  being.'  It  is  enough  to  point  out  to 
you  that  the  discussion  in  hand  has  a  practical,  present, 
and  eminently  a  moral  interest,  unless  it  be  consistent  with 
morality  to  use  in  the  presence  of  God  and  man,  a  language 
which  we  do  not  believe,  or  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  we  are 
content  to  be  indifferent. 

(y)  Once  more.  It  may  be  urged,  from  a  widely  different 
quarter,  that  our  enquiry  is  dangerous,  if  not  to  literary  or 
moral  interests,  yet  to  the  spirit  of  simple  Christian  piety. 
*  Take  care,'  so  the  warning  may  run,  *  lest,  instead  of  preaching 
the  Gospel,  you  should  be  merely  building  up  a  Ideological 
pyramid.  Beware  of  sacrificing  spiritual  objects  to  intellectual 
ones.  Surely  the  great  question  for  a  sinner  to  consider  is 
whether  or  not  he  be  justified  before  God :  do  not  then  let  us 
bury  the  simple  Gospel  beneath  a  heap  of  metaphysics.' 

Now  the  matter  to  be  considered  is  whether  this  absolute 

"  Bp.  Butler,  Analogy,  ii.  i.  p.  157.  'Christianity,  even  what  is  pecu- 
liarly so  called,  as  distinguished  from  natural  religion,  has  yet  somewhat 
very  important,  even  of  a  moral  nature.  For,  the  office  of  our  Lord  being 
made  known,  and  the  relation  He  stands  in  to  us,  the  obligation  of  reli- 
gions regards  to  Him  is  plainly  moral,  as  much  as  charity  to  mankind  is ; 
nnoe  tbiB  obligation  arises,  bef(nre  external  commands,  immediately  out  of 
that  IQa  office  and  relation  itself.* 
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separation  between  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  ^  simple  Grosper 
and  what  is  called  '  metaphysics'  is  really  possible.  In  point  of 
fact  the  simple  Gospel,  when  we  come  to  examine  it,  is  neces- 
sarily on  one  side  metaphysical.  Educated  men,  at  least,  will 
not  be  scared  by  a  term,  which  a  scarcely  pardonable  ignorance 
may  suppose  to  denote-  nothing  more  than  the  trackless  region 
of  intellectual  failure.  If  the  Gospel  is  real  to  you;  if  you 
believe  it  to  be  true,  and  possess  it  spiritually  and  intel- 
lectually; you  cannot  but  see  that  it  leads  you  on  to  the 
frontier  of  a  world  of  thought  which  you  may  yourselves 
shrink  from  entering,  but  which  it  is  not  prudent  to  de- 
preciate. You  say  that  the  main  question  is  to  know  that 
you  are  justified?  Very  well;  but,  omitting  all  other  con- 
siderations, let  me  ask  you  one  question :  Who  is  the  Justifier  ? 
Can  He  really  justify  if  He  is  only  Man  ?  Does  not  His 
power  to  *  save  to  the  uttermost  those  that  come  unto  God  by 
Him'  depend  upon  the  fact  that  He  is  Himself  Divine?  Yet 
when,  with  St.  John,  you  confess  that  He  is  the  Eternal  Logos, 
you  are  dealing  quite  as  distinctly  with  a  question  of  '  meta- 
physics,' as  if  you  should  discuss  the  value  of  ovaia  and  fmo- 
aratrig  in  primitive  Christian  Theology.  It  is  true  that  such 
discussions  will  carry  you  beyond  the  region  of  Scripture 
terminology;  but,  at  least  to  a  sober  and  thoughtful  mind, 
can  it  really  matter  whether  a  term,  such  as  '  Trinity,'  be  or 
be  not  in  Scripture,  if  the  area  of  thought  which  it  covers 
be  identical  with  that  contained  in  the  Scripture  statements  ^  ? 
And,  to  undervalue  those  portions  of  truth  which  cannot  be 
made  rhetorically  or  privately  available  to  excite  religious 
feeling,  is  to  accept  a  principle  which,  in  the  long  run,  is 
destructive  of  the  Faith.  In  Germany,  Spener  the  Pietist  held 
no  mean  place  among  the  intellectual  ancestors  of  Paulus  and  of 
Strauss.  In  England,  a  gifted  intellect  has  traced  the  ^phases' 
of  its  progressive  disbelief;  and  i^  in  its  downward  course,  it 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  was  even  a 
morally  righteous  Man,  its  starting-point  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  that  of  the  earnest  but  shortsighted  piety,  which  ima- 
gines that  it  can  dare  actively  to  exercise  thought  on  the 
Christian  Eevelation,  and  withal  to  ignore  those  ripe  decisions 
which  we  owe  to  the  illuminated  mind  of  Primitive  Christendom. 


•  Stun.  Th.  I*  qu.  29.  a.  3.  WaterUnd,  Works,  iii.  652.  Importanoe  of 
Doctrine  of  H.  Trin.  c.  7.  '  The  sense  of  Scripture  is  Scriptnre/  Dr.  Mill's 
Letter  on  Dr.  Hampden*s  Bampton  Lecturesy  p.  14.     See  Lect.  Vlll. 
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There  is  no  questiqu  between  us,  my  brethren,  as  to  the 
supreme  importance  of  a  personal  understanding  and  contract 
between  the  single  soul  and  the  Eternal  Being  Who  made  and 
Who  has  redeemed  it.  But  this  understanding  must  depend 
upon  ascertained  Truths,  foremost  among  which  is  that  of  the 
Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  these  lectures  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  lay  bare  and  to  re-assert  some  few  of  the 
bases  upon  which  that  cardinal  Truth  itself  reposes  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  Church,  and  to  kindle  perchance,  in  some 
souls,  a  fresh  sense  of  its  unspeakable  importance.  It  will 
be  our  object  to  examine  such  anticipations  of  this  doctrine 
as  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament?,  to  note  how  it  is  implied 
in  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  <),  and  how  inseparable  it  is  from 
His  recorded  Consciousness  of  His  Personality  and  Mission'', 
to  trace  its  distinct,  although  varying  assertion  in  the  writings 
of  His  great  Apostles",  and  in  the  earliest  ages  of  His 
Church*,  and  finally  to  shew  how  intimate  and  important 
are  its  relations  to  all  that  is  dearest  to  the  heart  and  faith 
of  a  Christian  ™. 

It  must  be  a  ground  of  rejoicing  that  throughout  these 
lectures  we  shall  keep  thus  close  to  the  Sacred  Person  of  our 
Lord  Himself.  And  if,  indeed,  none  of  us  as  yet  believed 
in  His  Godhead,  it  might  be  an  impertinence  on  the  part 
of  the  preacher  to  suggest  any  spiritual  advice  which  takes 
for  granted  the  conclusion  of  his  argument.  But  you  who, 
thank  God,  are  Christians  by  living  conviction  as  well  as  by 
baptismal  privilege,  must  already  possess  too  strong  and  too 
clear  a  faith  in  the  truth  before  us,  to  be  in  any  sense  de- 
pendent on  the  success  or  the  failure  of  a  feeble  human  effort 
to  exhibit  it.  You  at  least  will  endeavour,  as  we  proceed, 
to  bear  steadily  in  mind,  that  He  of  Whom  we  speak  and 
think  is  no  mere  tale  or  portrait  of  the  ancient  world,  no 
dead  abstraction  of -modem  or  of  mediaeval  thought,  but  a 
living  Being,  Who  is  an  observant  witness  alike  of  the  words 
spoken  in  His  Name  and  of  the  mental  and  moral  response 
which  they  elicit.  If  we  must  needs  pass  in  review  the  erring 
thoughts  and  words  of  men;  let  us  be  sure  that  our  final 
object  is  not  a  criticism  of  error,  but  the  clearer  apprehension 
and  possession  of  truth.  They  who  believe,  may  by  reason  of 
the  very  loyalty  and  fervour  of  their  devotion,  so  anxiously 

P  Lect.  II.  «  Lect.  III.  '  Lect.  IV. 

•  Lect.  V,  VI.  *  Lect.  VII.  «  Lect  VUL 
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and  eagerly  watch  the  fleeting,  earth-bom  mists  which  for 
a  moment  have  threatened  to  veil  the  Face  of  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness,  as  to  forget  that  the  true  weal  and  safety 
of  the  sonl  is  only  assured  while  her  eye  is  persistently  fixed 
on  His  imperishable  glory.  They  who  have  known  the  aching 
misery  of  earnest  doubt,  may  perchance  be  encouraged,  like 
the  once  sceptical  Apostle,  to  probe  the  wounds  with  which 
from  age  to  age  error  has  lacerated  Christ's  sacred  form,  and 
thus  to  draw  from  a  nearer  contact  with  the  Divine  Eedeemer 
the  springs  of  a  fresh  and  deathless  faith,  that  shall  win  and 
own  in  Him  to  all  eternity  the  unclouded  Presence  of  its  Lord 
and  God. 
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LECTURE  IL 


ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  IN  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT. 

The  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  through 
faith,  preached  before  the  Gospel  unto  Ahraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall 
all  nations  he  blessed, — Gal.  iii.  8. 

If  we  endeavour  to  discover  how  often,  and  by  what  modes 
of  statement,  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  our  Lord's  Divinity 
is  anticipated  in  the  Old  Testament,  our  conclusion  will  be 
materially  affected  by  the  belief  which  we  entertain  respecting 
the  nature  and  the  structure  of  Scripture  itself.  At  first  sight, 
and  judged  by  an  ordinary  literary  estimate,  the  Bible  pre- 
sents an  appearance  of  being  merely  a  large  collection  of  hete- 
rogeneous writings.  Historical  records,  ranging  over  many 
centuries,  biographies,  dialogues,  anecdotes,  catalogues  of  moral 
maxims,  and  accounts  of  social  experiences,  poetry,  the  most 
touchingly  plaintive  and  the  most  buoyantly  triumphant,  pre- 
dictions, exhortations,  warnings,  varying  in  style,  in  authorship, 
in  date,  in  dialect,  are  thrown,  as  it  seems,  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily into  a  single  volume.  No  stronger  tie  is  supposed  to 
We  bound  together  materials  so  various  and  so  ill-assorted, 
than  the  interested  or  the  too  credulous  industry  of  some 
clerical  caste  in  a  distant  antiouity,  or  at  best  than  such 
uniformity  in  the  general  type  of  thought  and  feeling  as  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  characterize  the  literature  of  a  nation 
or  of  a  race.  But  beneath  the  differences  of  style,  of  language, 
and  of  method,  which  are  undeniably  prominent  in  the  Sacred 
Books,  and  which  appear  so  entirely  to  absorb  the  attention 
of  a  merely  literary  observer,  a  deeper  insight  will  discover  in 
Scripture  such  manifest  unity  of  drift  and  purpose,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  as  to  imply  the  continuous  action  of  a  Single 
Mind.  To  this  unity  Scripture  itself  bears  witness,  and  no- 
where more  emphatically  than  in  the  text  before  us.  Observe 
that  St.  Paul  does  not  treat  the  Old  Testament  as  being  to 
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him  what  Hesiod,  for  instance,  became  to  the  later  Greek 
world.  He  does  not  regard  it  as  a  great  repertorium  or  store- 
house of  quotations,  which  might  be  accidentally  or  fancifully 
employed  to  illustrate  the  events  or  the  theories  of  a  later 
age,  and  to  which  accordingly  he  had  recourse  for  purposes 
of  literary  ornamentation.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul's  is  the 
exact  inverse  of  this  point  of  view.  According  to  St.  Paul, 
the  great  doctrines  and  events  of  the  Gospel  dispensation 
were  directly  anticipated  in  the  Old  Testament.  If  the  sense 
of  the  Old  Testament  became  patent  in  the  New,  it  was  be- 
cause the  New  Testament  was  already  latent  in  the  Old*. 
Upoldovcra  dc  rj  ypaKJ}^  ori  €K  niaT€a>s  Bucaiol  ra  tOvri  6  Beof,  Trpocviyy- 
yeklvaro  t^  ^Afipaofi,  Scripture  is  thus  boldly  identified  with 
the  Mind  Which  inspires  it ;  Scripture  is  a  living  Providence. 
The  Promise  to  Abraham  anticipates  the  work  of  the  Apostle ; 
the  earliest  of  the  Books  of  Moses  determines  the  argument  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Such  a  position  is  only  intelligible 
when  placed  in  the  light  of  a  belief  in  the  fundamental  Unity 
of  all  Revelation,  underlying,  and  strictly  compatible  with  its 
superficial  variety.  And  this  true,  internal  Unity  of  Scripture, 
even  when  the  exact  canonical  limits  of  Scripture  were  still 
unfixed,  was  a  common  article  of  belief  to  all  Christian  an- 
tiquity. It  was  common  ground  to  the  sub-apostolic  and  to 
the  Nicene  age ;  to  the  East  and  to  the  West ;  to  the  School 
of  Antioch  and  to  the  School  of  Alexandria ;  to  mystical  in- 
terpreters like  St.  Ambrose,  and  to  literalists  like  St.  Chry- 
sostom ;  to  cold  reasoners,  such  as  Theodoret,  and  to  fervid 
poets  such  as  Ephrem  the  Syrian ;  to  those  who,  with  Origen, 
conceded  much  to  reason,  and  to  those  who,  with  St.  Cyril 
or  St.  Leo,  claimed  much  for  faith.  Nay,  this  belief  in  the 
organic  oneness  of  Scripture  was  not  merely  shared  by  schools 
and  writers  of  divergent  tendencies  within  the  Church ;  it  was 
shared  by  the  Church  herself  with  her  most  vehement  heretical 
opponents.  Between  St.  Athanasius  and  the  Arians  there  was 
no  question  as  to  the  relevancy  of  the  reference  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs^  to  the  pre-existent  Person  of  our  Lord,  although 
there  was  a  vital  difference  between  them  as  to  the  true  sense 
and  force  of  that  reference.  Scripture  was  believed  to  contain 
an  harmonious  and  integral  body  of  Sacred  Truth,  and  each 

■  St.  Aug.  Queest.  in  Ex.  qu.  73 :  *  quanquam  et  in  Vetere  Novum  lateat, 
et  in  Novo  Vet  us  pateat.' 

*>  Prov.  viii.   22.      Cf.  St.Athan.    Orat.   c.  Arian.  ii.  44.  p.  113,   ed. 
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part  of  that  body  was  treated  as  being  more  or  less  directly, 
more  or  less  ascertainably,  in  correspondence  with  the  rest. 
This  belief  expressed  itself  in  the  world-wide  practice  of  quoting 
from  any  one  book  of  Scripture  in  illustration  of  the  mind 
of  any  other  book.     Instead  of  illustrating  the  sense  of  each 
writer  only  from  other  passages  in  his  own  works,  the  existence 
of.  a  sense  common  to  all  the  Sacred  Writers  was  recognised, 
and  each  writer  was  accordingly  interpreted  by  the  language 
of  the  others.     To  a  modem  naturalistic  critic  it  might  seem 
a  culpable,  or  at  least  an  undiscriminating  procedure,  when 
a  FaQier  illustrates  the  Apostolical  Epistles  by  a  reference 
to  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  one  Evangelist  by  another,  or  the 
dogmatic   sense  of  St.  Paul   by  that  of  St.  John.     And  un- 
questionably, in  a  merely  human  literature,  such  attempts  at 
illustration  would  be  misleading.     The   different  intellectual 
horizons,  niodes  of  thought,  shades  and  turns  of  feeling,  which 
constitute  the  peculiarities  of  different  writers,  debar  us  from 
ascertaining,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  exact  sense  of 
any  one  writer,  except  from  himself.     In  an  uninspired  lite- 
rature, such  as  the  Greek  or  the  English,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  appeal  to  a  primitive  annalist  or  poet  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  meaning  of  an  author  of  some  later  age.     We 
do  not  suppose  that  Hesiod  *  foresaw'  the  political  doctrines 
of  Thucydides,  or  the  moral  speculations  of  Aristotle.     We  do 
not  expect  to  find  in  Chaucer  or  in  Clarendon  a  clue  to  or 
a  forecast  of  the  true  sense  of  Macaulay  or  of  Tennyson.     No 
one  has  ever  imagined  that  either  the  Greek  or  the  English 
literature  is  a  whole  in  such  sense  that  any  common  purpose 
runs  persistently  throughout  it,  or  that  we  can  presume  upon 
the  existence  of  a  common  responsibility  to  some  one  line  of 
thought  in  the  several  authors  who  have  created  it,  or  that 
each  portion  is  under  any  kind  of  obligation  to  be  in  Eome 
profound   moral    and   intellectual    conformity   with   the   rest. 
But  the  Church  of  Christ  has  ever  belifeved  her  Bible  to  be 
throughout  and  so  emphatically  the  handiwork  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  that  it  is  no   absurdity  in   Christians   to   cite   Moses 
as  foreshadowing  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  John. 
According  to  the  tenor  of  Christian  belief,  Moses,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  John  are  severally  regarded  as  free  yet  docile  organs  of 
One  Infallible  Intelligence,  Who  places  them  at  different  points 
along  the  line  of  His  action  in  human  history;    Who  through 
them  and  others,  as  the  ages  pass  before  Him,  slowly  unveils 
His  Mind;   Who  anticipates  the  fulness  of  later  revelations 
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by  the  hints  contained  in  His  earlier  disclosures ;  Who  in  the 
compass  of  His  boundless  Wisdom  'reacheth  from  one  end  to 
another  mightily,  and  sweetly  ordereth  all  things  <^.' 

Such  a  belief  in  the  organic  unity  of  Scripture  is  not  fatal 
to  a  recognition  of  those  differences  between  its  several  por- 
tions, upon  which  some  modem  critics  would  lay  an  exaggerated 
emphasis.  When  St.  Paul  recognises  an  organic  connection  be- 
tween the  distant  extremities  of  the  records  of  Bevelation,  he 
does  not  debar  himself  from  recognising  differences  in  form, 
in  matter,  in  immediate  purpose,  which  part  the  Law  of  Moses 
frx)m  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  d.  The  unlikeness 
which  subsists  between  the  head  and  the  lower  limbs  of  an 
animal  is  not  fatal  to  their  common  share  in  its  nervous 
system  and  in  the  circulation  of  its  blood.  Nay  more,  this 
oneness  of  Scripture  is  a  truth  compatible  with  the  existence 
within  its  compass  of  different  measures  and  levels  of  Kevela- 
tion.  The  unity  of  consciousness  in  a  human  life  is  not 
forfeited  by  growth  of  knowledge,  or  by  difference  of  circum- 
stances, or  by  varieties  of  experience.  Novatian  compares 
the  unfolding  of  the  mind  of  God  in  Eevelation  to  the  gradual 
breaking  of  the  dawn,  attempered  as  it  is  to  the  human  eye, 
which  after  long  hours  of  darkness  could  not  endure  a  sudden 
outflash  of  noonday  sunlight  ®.  The  Fathers  trace  in  detail  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  successive  revelatipns  in  Scrip- 
ture, first,  of  the  absolute  Unity  of  God,  and  afterwards,  of 
Persons  internal  to  that  Unity  ^.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
contrasts  its  own  higher  moral  level  with  that  of  the  earlier 
dispensation  s.  Ethically  and  dogmatically  the  New  Testament 
is  an  advance  upon  the  Old,  yet  both  are  within  the  Unity 
of  Inspiration.  Different  degrees  of  light  do  not  imply  any 
intrinsic  contrariety.  If  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  points 
out  the  moral  incapacity  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  teaches  us  its  typical  and  unfailing  significance. 
If  Christian  converts  from  Judaism  had  been  'called  out  of 

«  Wisd.  viii.  i. 

*  e.  g.  cf.  Gal.  iii.  23-25 ;  Bom.  x.  4;  Heb.  viii.  13. 

^  Novatian,  de  Trin.  c.  26  :  '  Gradatim  enim  et  per  incrementa  fragilitaB 
hmnana  nutriri  debet,  .  .  periculosa  enim  sunt  quse  magna  sunt,  si  repentina 
sunt.  Nam  etiam  lux  solis  subita  post  tenebras  splendore  nimio  insuetis 
oculis  non  ostendet  diem,  sed  potius  faciet  cscitatem.* 

'  St.  Epiphanius,  Hseres.  74. 10 ;  St.  Gregor.  Nassianzen,  Orat.  xxxi.  n.  26: 
iKiipvcrffe  <pavfp&s  7/  IlaXcu^  rhv  HardpOf  rhv  Tibv  iL/xuBp^epov,  Gf.  Kubn, 
Dogmatik,  Band  ii.  p.  5. 

»  St.  Matt.  V.  21,  22,  27,  28,  33,  34;  oomp.  Ibid.  xii.  5-8. 
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darkness  into  God's  marvellous  light h,*  yet  still  'whatsoever 
things  were  written  aforetime,'  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  *  were 
written  for  the  learning'  of  Christians  \ 

You  will  have  anticipated,  my  brethren,  the  bearing  of  these 
remarks  upon  the  question  before  us.  There  are  explicit  refer- 
ences to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  we  can  only  deny  by  discrediting  the  historical 
value  of  the  documents  which  contain  them.  But  there  are 
also  occult  references  to  this  doctrine  which  we  are  not  likely 
to  detect,  unless,  while  seeking  them,  we  are  furnished  with  an 
exegetical  principle,  such  as  was  that  of  the  organic  unity  of 
Scripture,  as  understood  by  the  Ancient  Church.  The  geologist 
can  inform  us  from  surface  indications,  where  and  at  what 
depths  to  find  the  coal-field  or  the  granite ;  but  we  can  all 
recognise  granite  or  coal  when  we  see  them  in  the  sunlight. 
Let  us  then  first  place  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  the 
great  minds  of  antiquity,  with  a  view  to  discovering  some  of 
those  more  hidden  allusions  to  the  doctrine  which  are  found 
in  earlier  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures;  and  let 
us  afterwards  trace,  however  hastily,  those  clearer  intimations 
of  it  which  abound  in  the  later  Messianic  prophecies,  and  which 
are  indeed  so  plain,  that  '  whoso  runs  may  read  them.' 

I.  (a)  At  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  appear 
to  be  intimations  of  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  Persons 
within  the  One  Essence  of  God.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  remark- 
able that  the  full  significance  of  the  two  words  J,  by  which  Moses 
describes  the  primal  creative  act  of  God,  was  not  insisted  upon 
by  the  primitive  Church  teachers.  It  attracted  attention  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  was  more  particularly  noticed  after  the  re- 
vival of  Hebrew  Letters.  When  Moses  is  describing  this  Divine 
action,  he  joins  a  singular  verb  to  a  plural  noun.  Language,  it 
would  seem,  thus  submits  to  a  violent  anomaly,  that  she  may 
the  better  hint  at  the  presence  of  Several  Powers  ox  Persons, 
Who  not  merely  act  together,  but  Who  constitute  a  Single  Agent. 
We  are  indeed  told  that  this  Name  of  God,  Elohim,  was  borrowed 
from  Polytheistic  sources,  that  it  was  retained  in  its  plural  form 
in  order  to  express  majesty  or  magnificence,  and  that  it  was 
then  united  to  singular  verbs  and  adjectives  in  order  to 
make  it  do  the  work  of  a  Monotheistic  Creed  ^.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  confessed  on  all  sides  that  the  promulgation 
and  protection  of  a  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God  was  the  central 

*  X  St.  Pet.  ii.  9.  i  Rom.  xv.  4.  i  Gen.  i.  1,  D*n!?«  «T3. 

^  Herder,  Geist  der  Hebr.  Foeaie,  Bd.  i.  p.  48. 
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and  dominant  object  of  the  Mosaic  literature  and  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation.  Surely  such  an  object  would  not  have  been  im- 
perilled for  no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  amplification.  There 
must  have  been  a  truth  at  stake  which  demanded  the  risk.  The 
Hebrew  language  could  have  described  God  by  singular  forms 
such  as  El,  Eloah,  and  no  question  would  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  strictly  Monotheistic  force  of  those  words.  The  Hebrew 
language  might  have  '  amplified '  the  idea  of  God  thus  conveyed 
by  less  dangerous  processes  than  the  employment  of  a  plural 
form.  Would  it  not  have  done  so,  unless  the  plural  form  had 
been  really  necessary,  in  order  to  suggest  some  complex  mystery 
of  God's  inner  Life,  until  that  mystery  should  be  more  clearly 
unveiled  by  the  explicit  Kevelations  of  a  later  day  ?  The  analo- 
gies of  the  language  may  indeed  prove  that  the  plural  form  of 
the  word  had  a  majestic  force  ;  but  the  risk  of  misunderstanding 
would  surely  have  counterbalanced  this  motive  for  using  it,  un- 
less a  vital  need  had  demanded  its  retention.  Nor  will  the 
theory  that  the  plural  noun  is  merely  expressive  of  majesty  in 
DTIPN  N'^a,  avail  to  account  for  the  plural  verb  in  the  words> 
'  Let  Us  make  man  1.'  Li  these  words,  which  precede  the  final 
act  and  climax  of  the  Creation,  the  early  Fathers  detected  a 
clear  intimation  of  a  Plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead"'^. 
The  supposition  that  in  these  words  a  Single  Person  is  in  a 
dramatic  colloquy  with  Himseli^  is  less  reasonable  than  the 
opinion  that  a  Divine  Speaker  is  addressing  a  multitude  of  in- 
ferior beings,  such  as  the  Angels.  But  apart  from  other  con- 
siderations, we  may  well  ask,  what  would  be  the  *  likeness '  or 
'  image '  common  to  God  and  to  the  Angels,  in  which  man  was  to 
be  created  ^^  ?  or  why  should  created  essences  such  as  the  Angels 
be  invited  to  take  part  in  a  Creative  Act  at  all  %  Each  of  the 
foregoing  explanations  is  really  weighted  with  greater  difficulties 
than  the  Patristic  doctrine,  to  the  effect  that  the  verb,  *  Let  Us 
make,'  points  to  a  Plurality  of  Persons  within  the  Unity  of  the 
One  Agent,  while  the  *  Likeness,'  common  to  All  These  Persons 
and  itself  One,  suggests  very  pointedly  Their  participation  in  an 
Undivided  Nature.     And  in  such  sayings  as  'Behold  the  man 

^  6^.  i.  36.  Gp.  Brach,  Deiud^e  Lettre  d*un  Babbin  Converti  aux 
Israelites  ses  P^res,  Paris,  1827,  p.  26. 

™  Cf.  the  references  in  Petavius,  de  Trinitate,  ii.  7.  6. 

^  '  Non  raro  etiam  veteres  recentioresque  interpretes,  ut  DViVm  de  angelia 
intelligerent,  theologicis  potius  quam  exegeticis  argumentis  permoti  ease 
videntur;  cf .  .  .  .  Gen.  i.  26,  27,  ex  quo  Samaritan!  cmn  Abenezra  ho- 
minem  ad  angelorum,  non  ad  Dei,  similitudinem  creatmn  esse  probant.* 
GeseniuB,  Thesaur.  in  voc.  D^n^M,  2. 
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is  become  like  One  of  Us  ^^  used  with  reference  to  the  Fall,  or 
'  (jQ  to ;:  let  Us  go  down  and  there  confound  their  language  p,' 
uttered  on  the  eve  of  the  dispersion  of  Babel,  it  is  clear  that  an 
equahty  of  rank  is  distinctly  assumed  between  the  Speaker  and 
Those  Whom  He  is  addressing.  The  only  adequate  alternative 
to  that  interpretation  of  these  texts  which  is  famished  by  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine,  and  which  sees  in  them  a  preparation  for 
the  disclosures  of  a  later  age,  is  the  violent  supposition  of  some 
kind  of  pre-Mosaic  Olympus,  the  many  deities  of  which  are  upon 
a  level  of  strict  equality  with  each  other  <i.  But  if  this  supposi- 
tion be  admitted,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  presence  of  such  ^ 
language  in  the  Pentateuch  at  all?  How  can  a  people,  con- 
fessedly religious  and  intelligent,  such  as  were  the  Hebrews, 
have  thus  stultified  their  whole  religious  history  and  literature, 
by  welcoming  or  retaining,  in  a  document  of  the  highest  possible  ,' 
authority^  a  nomenclature  which  contained  so  explicit,  a  denial  \ 
of  the  first  Article  of  the  Hebrew  Faith  % 

The  true  sense  of  the  comparatively  indeterminate  language 
which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  is  more  fully  explained 
by  the  Priestly  Blessing  which  we  find  to  be  prescribed  for  ritual 
Bsage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers '.  This  blessing  is  spoken  of  as  a 
putting  the  Nomie  of  God  s,  that  is  to  say,  a  symbol  unveUing' 
His  Nature  *,  upon  the  children  of  Israel.  Here  then  we  dis- 
cover a  distinct  limit  to  the  number  of  the  Persons  Who  are 
hinted  at  in  Genesis,  as  being  internal  to  the  Unity  of  God. 
The  Priest  is  to  repeat  the  Most  Holy  Name  Three  times.  The 
Hebrew  accentuation,  whatever  be  its^  date,  shews  that  the  Jews 
themselves  saw  in  this  repetition  the  declaration  of  a  mystery  in 
the  Divine  Nature.  Unless  such  a  repetition  had  been,  designed 
to  secure  the  assertion  of  some  important  truth,  a  single  mention 
of  the  Sacred  Name  would  have  been  more  natural  in  a  system, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  impress  belief  in  the  Divine  Unity 
upon  an  entire  people.     This  significant  repetition,  suggesting 

•  Gen.  iii.  32.  XlOQ  Tmo;.    LXX..&5  cFs  ^|  viuoui 

P  Gen.  xi.  7. 

V  Klose,  De  polytheism!  vestigiis  apud  Hebrseos  ante  Mosen,  Gotting. 
1830,  referred  to  by  Knhn,  D(^matik,  Bd.  ii.  p.  10. 

'  Nmn.  vi.  23-26.  •  Ibid.  ver.  27. 

^  'Nach  d^  biblischen  AnBchauimg  nnd  inbesondere  dee  A.  T.  ist  iiber- 
haupt  der  Znsammenhang  zwischen  Name  und  Saohe  ein  sehr  enger,  und  ein 
ganz  anderer  als  im  modemen  Bewusstein,  wo  sich  der  Name  meist  zu  einem 
bless  conventionellen  Zeichen  abgesehwacht  hat ;  der  Name  ist  die  Sache 
Belbst,  Bofem  diese  in  die  Erscheinung  tritt  und  erkannt  wird,  der  ins  Wort 
gefasste  Auadruck  des  Wesens.*    Konig,  Theologie  der  Psalmen,  p.  266. 
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without  distinctly  asserting  a  Trinity  in  the  Being  of  God,  did 
its  work  in  the  mind  of  Israel.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  recurrence  of  the  Threefold  rhythm  of  prayer  or  praise, 
again  ^nd  again,  in  the  Psalter  u.  Again  and  again  the  poetical 
parallelism  is  sacrificed  to  the  practical  and  theological  object  of 
making  the  sacred  songs  of  Israel  contain  an  exact  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  inner  law  of  God's  Nature,  which  had  been 
shadowed  out  in  the  Pentateuch.  And  to  omit  traces  of  this 
influence  of  the  priestly  blessing  which  are  discoverable  in  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel ',  let  us  observe  the  crowning  significance  of 
the  .vision  of  Isaiah  y.  In  that  adoration  of  the  Most  Holy 
Three,  Who  yet  are  One  z,  by  the  veiled  and  mysterious  Sera- 
phim; in  that  deep  self-abasement  and  misery  of  the  Prophet, 
who,  though  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  had  yet  seen  with  his  eyes 
the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  * ;  in  that  last  enquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  Divine  Speaker,  the  very  terms  of  which  reveal  Him  as 
One  and  yet  more  than  One  ^, — ^what  a  flood  of  almost  Gospel 
light «  is  poured  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  elder  Church  I  If 
we  cannot  altogether  assert  with  the  opponents  of  the  Lutheran 
Calixtus,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  so  clearly  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  to  admit  of  being  deduced  from  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Apostles  and  JSvangelists ;  enough  at  least  has 
been  said  to  shew  that  the  Old  Testament  presents  us  with  a 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  which  is  very  far  removed  from 
the  hard  and  sterile  Monotheism  of  I3ie  Koran.  Within  the 
Uncreated  and  Unapproachable  Essence,  Israel  could  plainly 
distinguish  the  shadows  of  a  Truth  which  we  Christians  fully 
express  at  this  hour,  when  we  *  acknowledge  the  glory  of  the 
Eternal  Trinity,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Divine  Majesty  worship 
the  Unity.' 

(jS)  From  these  adumbrations  of  Personal  Distinctions  within 
the  Being  of  God,  we  pass  naturally  to  consider  that  series  of 
remarkable  apparitions  which  are  commonly  known  as  the  Theo-: 
phanies,  and  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Old  Testament 'Scriptures.  When  we  are  told 
that  God  spoke  to  our  fallen  parents  id  Paradise  <1,  and  appeared 

■  Cf.  Ps.  xxix.  4,  5,  and  7,  8 ;  xcvi.  i, «,  and  7,  8 ;  cxv.  9, 10, 1 1 ;  cxviii. 
2-4,  and  10-12,  and  15,  16. 

*  On  this  subject,  see  Dr.  Pusey^s  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  p.  131. 

y  Isaiah  vi.  2-8.  ■  Ibid.  ver.  3.  *  Ibid.  ver.  5. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  8.  «  Heb.  i.  i. 

^  Gren.  iii.  8 :    'They  heard  the  Toioe  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day.* 
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to  Abram  in  his  ninety-ninth  year  ®,  there  is  no  distinct  intima- 
tion of  the  mode  of  the  Divine  manifestation.  But  when  '  Je- 
hovah appeared '  to  the  great  Patriarch  by  the  oak  of  Mamre  ^, 
Abraham  *  lift  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  lo,  Three  Men  stood 
by  him 8.'  Abraham  bows  himself  to  the  ground;  he  offers 
hospitality;  he  waits  by  his  Visitors  under  the  tree,  and  they 
eat  \  One  of  the  Three  is  the  spokesman ;  he  appears  to  bear 
the  Sacred  Name  Jehovah  ^ ;  he  is  seemingly  distinguished  £rom 
the  *two  angels'  who  went  first  to  Sodom i;  he  promises  that 
the  aged  Sarah  shall  have  a  son,  and  that  '  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  be  blessed  in  Abraham  k.'  With  him  Abraham 
intercedes  for  Sodom  ^ ;  by  him  judgment  is  afterwards  executed 
upon  the  guilty  city.  When  it  is  said  that  *  Jehovah  rained 
upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah 
out  of  heaven™,'  a  sharp  distinction  is  established  between  a 
visible  and  an  Invisible  Person,  each  bearing  the  Most  Holy 
Name..  This  distinction  introduces  us  to  the  Mosaic  and  later 
representations  of  that  very  exalted  and  mysterious  being,  the 
T^V^"*  IN^D*  or  Angel  of  the  Lord.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  cer- 
tainly distinguished  from  Jehovah  ;  yet  the  names  by  which  he 
is  called,  the  powers  which  he  assumes  to  wield,  the  honour 
which  is  paid  to  him,  shew  that  in  him  there  was  at  least  a 
special  Presence  of  God.  He  seems  to  speak  sometimes  in  his 
own  name,  and  sometimes  as  if  he  were  not  a  created  person- 
afity,  but  only  a  veil  or  organ  of  the  Higher  Nature  That  spoke 
and  acted  through  him.  Thus  he  assures  Hagar,  as  if  speaking 
in  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  God,  that  ^  the  Lord  had 
heard  her  affiction  ^.'  Yet  he  promises  her,  *  I  will  multiply  thy 
seed  exceedingly  <>,'  and  she  in  return  '  called  the  Name  of  the 
Lord  that  spake  unto  her,  Thou  God  seest  me  p.*  He  arrests 
Abraham's  arm,  when  the  Patriarch  is  on  the  point  of  carrying 
out  God's  bidding  by  offering  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice  ^ ;  yet  he  asso- 
ciates himself  with  Him  from  Whom  *  Abraham  had  not  with- 
held his  son,  his  only  son.'  He  accepts  for  himself  Abraham's 
obedience  as  rendered  to  God,  and  he  subsequently  at  a  second 
appearance  adds  the  promise,  '  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 

•  Gren.  xvii.  1-3 :  *  The  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him, 
I  am  the  Almighty  God. .  .  .  And  Abram  fell  on  his  face :  and  God  talked 
with  him.'  '  Ibid,  xviii.  i. 

«  Ibid.  ver.  2.  >»  Ibid.  ver.  8.  *  Ibid.  ver.  17. 

^  Compare  G«n.  zyiii.  32  and  adz.  i.     LXX.  ^KBov  h\  ol  ^ho  &77cXot. 

•  Gren.  xviii.  10,  i8.  '  Ibid.  vers.  23-33. 

»  Ibid.  xix.  24;  cf.  St.  Justin,  Dial.  Tryp.  c.  56.  "  Gen.  xvi.  11. 

•  Ibid.  vep.  10.  P  Ibid.  ver.  13.  «  Ibid.  xxii.  11/ 1 2. 
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the  earth  be  blessed ;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  My  voice  V  He 
appears  to  Jacob  in  a  dream,  he  announces  himseK  as  *  the  God 
of  Bethel,  where  thou  anointedst  the  pillar,  and  where  thou 
vowedst  a  vow  unto  Me «.'  Thus  he  was  '  the  Lord '  who  in 
Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel  had  stood  above  the  ladder  and  said,  '  I 
am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac  *.' 
He  was,  as  it  seems,  the  Chief  of  that  angel-host  whom  Jacob 
met  at  Mahanaim  ^ ;  with  him  Jacob  wrestled  for  a  blessing  at 
Peniel ;  of  him  Jacob  says,  *  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and 
my  life  is  preserved.'  When  blessing  the  sons  of  Joseph,  the 
dying  Patriarch  invokes  not  only  *  the  God  Which  fed  me  all  my 
life  long  unto  this  day,*  but  also  *  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me 
from  all  evil  ^?  In  the  desert  of  Midian,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
appears  to  Moses  '  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush.' 
The  bush  remains  miraculously  imconsumed  y.  *  Jehovah'  sees 
that  Moses  turns  aside  to  see,  and  *  Elohim '  calls  to  Moses  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  bush  2.  The  very  ground  on  which  Moses 
•stands  is  holy;  and  the  Lawgiver  hides  his  face,  'for  he  was 
afraid  to  look  upon  God*.'  lie  Speaker  from  the  midst  of  the 
bush  announces  Himself  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  Ood  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  *.  His  are  -the  Mercy,  the  Wisdom, 
the  Providence,  the  Power,  the  Authority  of  the  Most  High^; 
nay,  all  the  Divine  attributes^.  When  the  children  of  Israel  are 
making  their  escape  from  Egypt,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  leads 
them ;  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  places  himself  between  the  camp 
of  Israel  and  the  host  of  Pharaoh  d.  How  deeply  Israel  felt  the 
value  of  his  protecting  care,  we  may  learn  from  the  terms  of  the 
message  to  the  King  of  Edom  ®.  God  promises  that  the  Angel 
shall  keep  Israel  in  the  way,  and  bring  the  people  to  Canaan  ^ ; 
his  presence  is  a  guarantee  that  the  Amorites  and  other  idola- 
trous races  shall  be  cut  off».  Israel  is  to  obey  this  Angel,  and 
to  provoke  him  not ;  for  the  Holy  '  Name  is  in  him  1^.'  Even 
after  the  sin  of  the  Golden  Calf,  the  promised  guardianship  of 
the  Angel  is  not  forfeited ;  while  a  distinction  is  clearly  drawn 
between  the  Angel  and  Jehovah  Himself  ^     Yet  the  Angel  is 

'  G«n.  xxii.  18;  cf.  Heb.  vi.  13,  14.  •  Gen.  xxxi.  11,  13. 

*  Ibid,  xxviii.  13.  »  Ibid,  xxzii.  I.  *  Ibid,  xlviii.  15,  16. 
y  Exod.  iii.  i,  a.                  ■  Ibid.  ver.  4.  »  Ibid.  ver.  6. 

*»  Ibid.  vers.  7-14.  *  Ibid.  vers.  14-16.       *  Ibid.  adv.  19, 

^  Num.  xz.  16.  '  Ezod.  xziii.  20;  compare  xxzii.  34. 

»  Ibid,  xxiii.  33;  cf.  Joshua  v.  13-15. 
h  Exod.  xxiii.  21,  lanpn  *oid  *d. 

*  Ibid,  xxxiii.  2,  3 :  'I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee  ...  for  I  will  not 
go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee ;  for  thou  art  a  stiif-necked  people.* 
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expressly  called  the  Angel  of  God's  Presence^ ;  he  fully  represents 
God.  God  must  in  some  way  have  been  present  in  him.  No 
merely  created  being,  speaking  and  acting  in  hifi  own  right, 
coidd  have  spoken  to  men,  or  have  allowed  men  to  act  towards 
himself,  as  did  the  Angel  of  the  Lord.  Thus  he  withstands 
Balaam,  on  his  faithless  errand,  and  bids  him  go  with  the  mes- 
Bengers  of  Balak ;  but  adds,  *  Only  the  word  that  I  shall  speak 
unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt  speak.*  As  '  Captain  of  the  host  of 
the  Lord,'  he  appears  to  Joshua  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  Joshua 
worships  God  in  him  1 ;  and  the  Angel  asks  of  the  conqueror  of 
Canaan  the  same  tokens  of  reverence  as  had  been  exacted  from 
Moses  ™.  Besides  the  reference  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  ^  to  the 
curse  pronounced  against  Meroz  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  the 
Book  of  Judges  contains  accounts  of  three  appearances,  in  each 
of  which  we  are  scarcely  sensible  of  the  action  of  a  created  per- 
sonahty,  so  completely  is  the  language  and  bearing  that  of  the 
Higher  Nature  present  in  the  Angel.  At  Bochim  he  expostu- 
lates with  the  assembled  people  for  their  breach  of  the  covenant 
in  failing  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites.  God  speaks  by  him  as 
in  His  own  Name ;  He  refers  to*  the  covenant  which  He  had 
made  with  Israel,  and  to  His  bringing  the  people  out  of  Egypt ; 
He  declares  that,  on  account  of  their  disobedience  He  will  not 
drive  the  heathen  nations  out  of  the  land'^.  In  the  account  of  his 
appearance  to  Gideon,  the  Angel  is  called  sometimes  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,  sometimes  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah.  He  bids  Gideoa 
attack  the  Midianite  oppressors  of  Israel,  and  adds  the  promise, 
*I  will  be  with  thee.'  Gideon  places  an  offering  before  the 
Angel,  that  he  may,  if  he  wills,  manifest  his  character  by  some 
sign.  The  Angel  touches  the  offering  with  the  end  of  his  staff, 
whereupon  fire  rises  up  out  of  the  rock  and  consumes  the  offering. 
The  Angel  disappears,  and  Gideon  fears  that  he  will  die  because 
he  has  seen  '  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  face  to  face  p.*  When  the 
wife  of  Manoah  is  reporting  the  Angel's  first  appearance  to 
herself,  she  says  that  'A  man  of  God  came'  to  her,  'and  his 
countenance  was  like  the  countenance  of  the  Angel  of  God,  very 
terrible.'     She  thus  speaks  of  the  Angel  as  of  a  Being  already 

^  Exod.  zxxiii.  14 ;  compare  Isaiah  Ixiii.  9. 

1  In  Josh.  vi.  2  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  Host  (cf.  ch.  v.  14)  apjpears  to 
be  called  Jehovah.     But  cf.  Mill,  Myth.  Int.  p.  354. 

™  Josh.  y.  13-15;  Exod.  iii.  5;  compare  Exod.  xxlii.  23. 

"  Judges  V.  23.  o  Ibid.  ii.  1-5.     See  Keil,  Comm.  in  loc. 

p  Judg.  vi.  11-22.  Keil,  Comm.  in  loc.  See  Hengstenberg,  Christol. 
0.  Test.  vol.  iv.  append,  iii.  p.  292. 
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known  to  Israel.  At  his  second  appearance  the  Angel  bids 
Manoah,  who  '  knew  not  that  he  was  an  Angel  of  the  Lord,'  and 
offered  him  common  food,  to  offer  sacriffce  unto  the  Lord.  The 
Angel  refuses  to  disclose  his  Name,  which  is  'wonderful^.* 
When  Manoah  offers  a  kid  with  a  meat-offering  upon  a  rock 
unto  the  Lord,  the  Angel  mounts  visibly  up  to  heaven  in  the 
flame  of  the  sacrifice.  Like  Gideon,  Manoah  fears  death  after 
Buch  near  contact  with  so  exalted  a  Being  of  the  other  world. 
*  We  shall  surely  die,'  he  exclaims  to  his  wife,  '  because  we  have 
Been  God'.' 

But  you  ask.  Who  was  this  Angel  ?  The  Jewish  interpreters 
vary  in  their  explanations  \  The  earliest  Fathers  answer  with 
general  unanimity  that  he  was  the  Word  or  Son  of  God  Himself. 
For  example,  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  St.  Justin  proves 
against  his  Jewish  opponent,  that  God  did  not  appear  to  Abra- 
ham by  the  oak  of  Mamre,  h^ore  the  appearance  of  the  '  three 
men,'  but  that  He  was  One  of  the  Three  *.  Trypho  admits  this, 
but  he  objects  that  it  did  not  prove  that  there  was  any  God 
besides  Him  Who  had  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs.  Justin  re- 
plies that  a  Divine  Being,  personally  although  not  substantially 
distinct  from  the  supreme  God,  is  clearly  implied  in  the  state- 
ment that  Hhe  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah, 
brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven^.'  Trypho 
yields  the  point.  Here  it  is  plain  that  St.  Justin  did  not  sup- 
pose that  a  created  being  was  called  God  on  account  of  lus 
mission ;  St.  Justin  believes  that  One  Who  was  of  the  substance 
of  God  appeared  to  Abraham  ^c.  Again,  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
Synod  at  Antioch,  in  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  Paulus  of 
Samosata  before  his  deposition,  state  that  the  'Angel  of  the 

«  »«bD,  cf.  Is.  ix.  6. 

'  Judges  xiii.  6-33.  Cf.  Keil,  Comm.  in  loc.  Hengst.  labi  supra.  Vi- 
tringa  de  Angelo  Sacerdote,  obs.  vi.  14. 

■  Cf,  the  authorities  quoted  by  Drach,  Lettres  d'un  Rabbin  Converti, 
Lettre  ii.  p.  169.     On  the  other  side,  Abenezra,  in  Exod.  iii.  3. 

^  With  St.  Justin's  belief  that  the  Son  and  two  Angels  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham, cf.  Tertullian.  adv.  Marc.  ii.  37,  iii.  9 ;  St.  Hil.  de  Tnn.  iv.  37.  That 
three  created  Angels  appeared  to  Abraham  was  the  opinion  of  St.  Augustine 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  x.  8,  xvi.  39).  St.  Ambrose  sees  in  the  'three  men  *  an  adum- 
bration of  the  Blessed  Trinity :  '  Tres  vidit  et  unum  Dominum  appellavit.' 
De  Abraham,  i.  c.  5;  Prudent.  Apotheosis,  38.  This  seems  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  English  Church.  See  First  Lesson  for  Evensong  on  Trinity 
Sunday. 

^  Gen.  xix.  34. 

^  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  §  56,  sqq.  On  the  appearance  in  the  burning  bosh, 
cf.  Ibid.  §  59-61 ;  cf.  too  ch.  137.     Comp.  St.  Justin,  Apol.  i,  c.  63. 
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Father  being  Himself  Lord  and  Gk)d,  /ucyaXi/r  ^vX5r  ayycXosy, 
appeared  to  Abrahsjn,  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  Moses  in  the  burning 
bush  z.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  in  proof  of  a 
fact  which  is  beyond  dispute  *. 

The  Arian  controversy  led  to  a  modification  of  that  estimate 
of  the  Theophanies  which  had  prevailed  in  the  earlier  Church. 
The  earlier  Church  teachers  had  clearly  distinguished,  as  Scripture 
distinguishes,  between  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  Himself,  as  they 
believed,  Divine,  and  the  Fathei:  But  the  Arians  endeavoured 
to  widen  this  personal  distinctness  into  a  deeper  difference,  a 
difference  of  Natures.  Appealing  to  the  often-assigned  ground  ^ 
of  the  belief  respecting  the  Theophanies  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  ante-Nicene  Church,  the  Arians  argued  that  the  Son  had 
been  seen  by  the  Patriarchs,  while  the  Father  had  not  been  seen, 
and  that  an  Livisible  Nature  was  distinct  from  and  higher  than 
a  nature  which  was  cognizable  by  the  senses  c.  St.  Augustine 
boldly  faced  this  difficulty,  and  his  great  work  on  the  Trinity 
gave  the  chief  impulse  to  another  current  of  interpretation  in 
the  Church.*  St.  Augustine  strenuously  insists  upon  the  Scrip- 
tural truth d  of  the  Invisibility  of  God  as  God®.      The  Son, 

'  This  gloss  of  the  LXX.  in  Is.  ix.  6  was  a  main  ground  of  the  early 
Patristic  application  of  the  title  of  the  Angel  to  Grod  the  Son.  'Although 
Malachi  foretells  our  Lord^s  coming  in  the  Flesh  under  the  titles  of  "the 
liord,"  "the  Angel,"  or  "Messenger  of  the  Covenant,"  (chap.  iii.  i)  there 
is  no  proof  that  He  is  anywhere  spoken  of  absolutely  as  "the  Angel,"  or 
that  His  Divine  Nature  is  so  entitled.'  Dr.  Pusey,  Daniel  the  il^phet^ 
p.  516,  note  I.  ■  Mansi,  Cone.  i.  p.  1035^ 

*  Compare  however  St.  Irenseus  adv.  Hser.  iv.  7.  §  4 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Feed, 
i.  7 ;  Theophilus  ad  Autol.  ii.  31 ;  Constit.  Apostol-.  v.  20 ;  Tertullian.  adv. 
Praz.  cap.  13,  14,  and  15;  St.  Cyprian,  adv.  Judaeos,  ii.  g.  5,  6;  St.  Cyr. 
Hieros.  Catedi.  10 ;  St.  Hil.  de  ^n.  lib.  4  and  5 ;  St.  Chrysost.  Hom.  in 
Genes.  42,  48 ;  Theodoret,  Interr.  v.  in  Exod.  (Op.  i.  p.  121),  on  Exod.  iii.  2. 
Cf.  some  additional  authorities  given  by  P.  Yandenbroeck,  De  Theophaniis, 
sub  Vet.  Testamento,  p.  17,  sqq ;  BuU,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  lib.  i.  c  i. 

**  e.g.  cf.  Tertullian.  adv.  Marc.  ii.  c,  27. 

*  St.  Aug.  Serm.  vii.  n.  4.  The  Arian  criticism  ran  thus :  '  Filius  visus 
est  patribusy  Fater  non  est  visus:  invisibilis  autem  et  visibilis  diversa 
Datura  est.*  ^  St.  John  i.  18,  &o. 

*  'Ipsa  enim  natura  vel substantia  vel  essentia^  vel  quolibet  alio  nomine 
appellandum  est  id  ipsum,  quod  Deus  est,  quidquid  illud  est  corporaliter 
videri  non  potest/  De  TOn.  ii.  c.  18,  n.  35.  ♦  The  Scotists,  who  opposed 
the  general  Thomist  doctrine  to  the  effect  that  a  created  angel  was  the 
instrument  of  the  Theophanies,  carefully  guarded  against  the  ideas  that 
the  substance  of  God  could  be  seen  by  man  in  the  body,  or  that  the  bodily 
form  which  they  believed  to  have  been  assumed  was  personally  united  to 
the  Eternal  Word,  since  this  was  peculiar  to  the  Divine  Incarnation. 
(Sootus  in  lib.  ii.  sent.  dist.  8.)     Scotus  explains  that  the  being  who 
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therefore,  as  being  truly  God,  was  by  nature  as  invisible  as  the 
Father.  K  the  Son  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs,  He  appeared 
through  the  intermediate  agency  of  a  created  being,  who  repre- 
sented Him,  and  through  whom  He  spoke  and  acted  ^.  If  the 
Angel  who  represented  Him  spoke  and  acted  with  a  Divine 
authority,  and  received  Divine  honours,  we  are  referred  to  the 
force  of  the  general  law  whereby,  in  things  earthly  and  heavenly, 
an  ambassador  is  temporarily  put  in  the  place  of  the  Master  who 
accredits  him^.  But  Augustine  further  warns  us  against  at* 
tempting  to  say  positively.  Which  of  the  Divine  Persons  mani- 
fested Himself,  in  this  or  that  instance,  to  Patriarchs  or  Prophets, 
except  where  some  remarkable  indications  determine  our  con- 
clusion very  decisively'^.  The  general  doctrine  of  this  great 
teacher,  that  the  Theophanies  were  not  direct  appearances  of  a 
Person  in  the  Godhead,  but  Self-manifestations  of  God  through 
a  created  being,  had  been  hinted  at  by  some  earlier  Fathers  \ 

assumes  a  bodily  form,  need  only  be  'intrinseciis  motor  corporis ;  nam  tunc 
asBumit,  id  est  ad  se  sumit,  quia  ad  operationes  proprias  sibi  «xplendas 
utitur  ill©  sicut  instrumento.'  (Ibid.  Scholion  i.) 

'  *  Proinde  ilia  omnia,  quae  Fatribus  visa  sunt,  cum  Deus  illis  secundum 
suam  dispcnsationem  temporibus  congruam  praesentaretur,  per  creaturam 
facta  esse,  manifestum  est  .  .  .  Sed  jam  satis  quantum  existimo  .  .  .  de- 
monstratum  est,  .  .  .  quod  antiquis  patribus  nostris  ante  Incamationem 
Salvatoris,  cum  Deus  apparere  dicebatur,  voces  illse  ac  species  corporales  per 
angelos  factae  sunt,  sive  ipsis  loquentibus  vel  agentibus  aliquid  ex  personsl 
Dei,  sicut  etiam  propbetas  solere  ostendimus,  sive  assumentibus  ex  creaturd 
quod  ipsi  non  essent,  ubi  Deus  figuratb  demonstraretur  bominibus;  quod 
genus  significationum  nee  Prophetas  omisisse,  multis  exemplis  docet  Scrip- 
tura.*     DeTrin.  iii.  11,  n.  22,  27. 

«  '  Sed  ait  aliquis :  cur  ergo  Scriptum  est,  Dixit  Dominus  ad  Moysen ; 
et  non  potitis,  Dixit  angelus  ad  Moysen  ?  Quia  cum  verba  judicis  prceco 
pronuntiatj  non  scribitur  in  Grestis,  ille  praeco  dixit;  sed  ille  judex;  sic 
etiam  loquente  prophets,  sancto,  etsi  dicamus  Fropheta  dixit,  nihil  aliud 
quam  Dominum  dixisse  intelligi  volumus.  Et  si  dicamus,  Dominus  dixit ; 
prophetam  non  subtrahimus,  sed  quis  per  eum  dixerit  admonemus.*  De 
Trin.  iii.  c.  11,  n.  23. 

^  'Nihil  aliud,  quantum  existimo,  divinorum  sacramentorum  modesta  et 
cauta  consideratio  persuadet,  nisi  ut  temer^  non  dicamus,  Quaenam  ex  Trini- 
tate  Persona  ouilibet  Patrum  et  Prophetarum  in  aliquo  corpore  vel  simili- 
tudine  corporis  apparuerit,  nisi  cum  continentia  lectionis  aliqua  probabilia 
circumponit  indicia.  .  .  .  Per  subjectam  creaturam  non  solum  Filium  vel 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  sed  etiam  Patrem  corporali  specie  sive  similitudine  mor- 
talibuB  sensibus  significationem  Sui  dire  potuisse  credendum  est.'  De 
Trin.  ii.  c.  18,  n.  35. 

*  Compare  St.  L^naeus  adv.  Haer.  iv.  20,  n.  7  and  24:  'Verbum  na- 
turaliter  quidem  invisibile,  palpabile  in  hominibus  factum.'  Origen  (Horn, 
xvi.  in  Jerem.)  speaking  of  the  vision  in  Exod.  iii.  says,  *God  was  here 
beheld  in  the  Angel.' 
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and  was  insisted  on  by  contemporary  and  later  writers  of  the 
lughest  authority^.  This  explanation  has  since  become  the 
predominant  although  by  no  means  the  exclusive  judgment  of 
the  Church  1 ;  and  if  it  is  not  unaccompanied  by  considerable 
difficulties  when  we  apply  it  to  the  sacred  text,  it  certainly 
seems  to  relieve  us  of  greater  embarrassments  than  any  which  it 
creates  ^, 

But  whether  the  ante-Nicene  (so  to  term  it)  or  the  Augustinian 
line  of  interpretation  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Theophanies, 
no  sincere  believer  in  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  Holy 
Scripture  can  mistake  the  importance  of  their  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  If  the  Theophanies  were  not, 
as  has  been  pretended,  mythical  legends,  the  natural  product  of 
the  Jewish  mind  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  development,  but 
actual  matter-of-fact  occurrences  in  the  history  of  ancient  Israel, 
must  we  not  see  in  them  a  deep  Providential  meaning  %  Whether 
in  them  the  Word  or  Son  actually  appeared,  or  whether  God 
made  a  created  angel  the  absolutely  perfect  exponent  of  His 
Thought  and  Will,  do  they  not  point  in  either  case  to  a  purpose 
in  the  Divine  Mind  which  would  only  be  realized  when  man  had 
Jbeen  adnaitted  to  a  nearer  and  more  palpable  contact  with  God 
than  was  possible  under  the  Patriarchal  or  Jewish  dispensations  ? 
Do  they  not  suggest,  as  their  natural  climax  and  explanation, 
some  Personal  Self-unveiling  of  God  before  the  «yes  of  His 
creatures  1  Would  not  God  appear  to  have  been  training  His 
people,  by  this  long  and  mysterious  series  of  communications,  at 
length  to  recognise  and  to  worship  Him  when  hidden  under,  and 
indissolubly  one  with  a  created  nature  %  Apart  from  the  specific 
circumstances  which  may  seem  to  have  explained  each  Theophany 
at  the  time  of  its  taking  place,  and  considering  them  as  a  series 
of  phenomena,  is  there  any  other  account  of  them  so  much  in 

*  St.d'erome  (ed.  Vail.)  in  Galat.  iii.  19 :  'Quod  in -omni  Veteri  Testa- 
mento  ubi  angelns  primum  yisus  refertur  et  postea  quasi  Deus  loquens 
indudtur,  angdlus  quidem  ver^  ex  ministris  pluribus  quicunque  est  visus^  sed 
in  illo  Mediator  -loquatur,  Qui  dicit ;  Ego  sum  Deus  Abraham,  etc.  Nee 
niimm  si  Deus  loquatur  in  angelis,  cum  etiam  per  angelos,  qui  in  hominibus 
sunt,  loquatur  Deus  in  prophetis,  dicente  Zaccharil^:  et  ait  angelus,  qui 
loquebatur  in  me,  acdeinceps  inferente;  bsec  dicit  Deus  Omnipotens.*  Cf. 
St.  Greg.  Magn.  Mag.  Moral,  xxviii.  2  ;  St.  Athan.  Or.  iii.  c.  Arian.  §  14. 

^  The  earlier  interpretation  has  been  more  generally  advocated  by  English 
divines.  P.  Yandenbroeck's  treatise  already  referred  to  shews  that  it  still 
has  adherents  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  Church. 

See  especially  Dr.  Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  515,  note  20 ;  p.  516, 
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6o       Doctrine  of  the  Kochmak  or  Wisdom. 

harmony  with  the  general  scope  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  that  they 
were  successiYe  lessons  addressed  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear  of 
ancient  piety,  in  anticipation  of  a  coming  Incarnation  of 
GodI 

(y)  This  preparatory  service,  if  we  may  venture  so  to  term  it, 
which  had  been  rendered  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity 
by  the  Theophanies  in  the  world  of  sense,  was  seconded  by  the 
upgrowth  and  development  of  a  belief  respecting  the  Divine 
Kochmah  or  Wisdom  in  the  region  of  inspired  ideas. 

I.  The  'Wisdom'  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is  certainly  more 
than  a  human  endowment  i^,  and  even,  as  it  would  seem,  more 
than  an  Attribute  of  God.  It  may  naturally  remind  us  of  the 
Archetypal  Ideas  of  Plato,  but  the  resemblance  is  scarcely  more 
than  superficial  The  *  Wisdom*  is  hjnted  at  in  the  Book  of 
Job.  In  a  well-known  passage  of  majestic  beauty,  Job  replies  to 
his  own  question.  Where  shall  the  Wisdom  o  be  found  %  He  re- 
presents Wisdom  as  it  exists  in  God,  and  as  it  is  communicated  in 
the  highest  form  to  man.  In  God  '  the  Wisdom '  is  that  Eternal 
Thought,  in  which  the  Divine  Architeet  ever  beheld  His  future 
creation  v.  In  man.  Wisdom  is  seen  in  moral  growth ;  it  is  '  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,*  and  *  to  depart  from  evil  <i.*  The  Wisdom  is 
here  only  revealed  as  underlying,  on  the  one  side,  the  laws  of  the 
physical  universe,  on  the  other,  those  of  man's  moral  nature. 
Certainly  as  yet,  'Wisdom'  is  not  in  any  way  represented  as 
personal ;  but  we  make  a  great  step  in  passing  to  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  the  Wisdom  is  co-etemal 
with  Jehovah ;  Wisdom  assists  Him  in  the  work  of  Creation ; 
Wisdom  reigns,  as  one  specially  honoured,  in  the  palace  of  the 
King  of  Heaven ;  Wisdom  is  the  adequate  object  of  the  eternal 
joy  of  God ;  God  possesses  Wisdom,  Wisdom  delights  in  God. 


B  The  word  xrcis^  is,  of  course,  used  in  this  lower  sexiBe.  It  is  applied  to 
an  inspired  skUl  in  xnaking  priestly  vestments  (Exod.  zzviii.  3),  or  sacred 
furniture  generally  (Ibid.  zzzi.  6  and  zxzvi.  i,  2) ;  to  fidelity  to  known  truth 
(Deut.  iT,  6 ;  cf.  zxxii.  6) ;  to  great  intellectual  aocomplishments  (Dan.  i.  17). 
Solomon  was  typically  D3n:  his  'Wisdom'  was  exhibited  in  moral  pene- 
tration and  judgment  (i  Kings  iii.  28,  z;  4,  sqq.) ;  in  the  knowledge  of  many 
subjects,  specially  of  the  works  of  Gkxl  in  the  natural  world  (Ibid.  iv.  33,  34); 
in  the  knowledge  of  various  poems  and  maxims,  whic^  he  had  either  com- 
posed or  which  he  remembered  (Ibid.  iv.  3^2  ;  Prov.  i.  i).  Wisdom,  as 
communicated  to  men,  included  sometimes  supernatural  powers  (Dan.  v.  11), 
but  specially  moral  virtue  (Fs.  xxxvii.  30,  li.  6 ;  Prov.  x.  31) ;  and  piety  to 
God  (Ps.  cxi.  10).  In  God  nD3nn  is  higher-  than  any  of  these ;  He  alone 
originally  possesses  It  (Job  xii.  12,  13,  xxviii.  12^  sqq.)* 

0  Job  xxviii.  12.  noDnn.         »  Ibid.  vers.  23-27.         «  Ibid.  ver.  28. 

[  LECT. 


The  ^Wisdont  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     6i 

''Jehovah  (says  Wisdom)  posseBsed  Me  in  the  begixming  of  Hia  way, 
Before  Bjs  works  of  old. 
I  was  set  up  from  everlasting. 
From  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was. 
When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth ; 
When  there  were  no  fountains  abounding  with  water. 
Before  the  mountains  were  settled. 
Before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth : 
While  as  yet  He  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields. 
Nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world. 
When  He  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there : 
When  He  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  depth : 
When  He  established  the  clouds  above : 
When  He  strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep : 
When  He  gave  to  the  sea  His  decree. 
That  the  waters  i^oiild  not  pass  His  commandment : 
When  He  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth : 
Then  I  was  by  Him,  as  One  brought  up  with  Him : 
And  I  was  dfuly  His  Delight,  rejoicing  always  before  Him ; 
Sejoicing  in  the  habitable  piurt  of  His  earth ; 
And  My  delights  were  wil^  the  sons  of  men  '•* 

Are  we  listening  to  the  language  of  a  real  Person  or  only  of  a 
poetic  personification  %  A  group  of  critics  defends  each  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  those  who  maintain  the  latter,  point  to  the  picture 
of  Folly  in  the  succeeding  chapter  s.  But  may  not  a  study  of 
that  picture  lead  to  a  very  opposite  conclusion  1  Folly  is  there 
no  mere  abstraction,  she  is  a  sinful  woman  of  impure  life, '  whose 
guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell.*  The  work  of  Folly  is  the  very 
work  of  the  Evil  One,  the  real  antagonist  of  the  Divine  Koch- 
mah.  Folly  is  the  principle  of  absolute  Unwisdom,  of  consum- 
mate moral  Evil.  Folly,  by  the  force  of  the  antithesis,  enhances 
our  impression  that  'the  Wisdom'  is  personal.  The  Arians 
understood  the  word  *  which  is  rendered  *  possessed '  in  our  Eng- 
lish Bible,  to  mean  '  created,*  and  they  thus  degraded  the  Wisdom 
to  the  level  of  a  creature.  But  they  did  not  doubt  that  this 
created  Wisdom  was  a  real  being  or  person^.     Modem  critics 

'  Prov.  vUi.  22-31.  For  Patristic  expositions  of  this  passage,  see  Peta- 
▼ins,  de  Trin.  ii.  i. 

»  Prov.  ix.  13-18. 

*  The  Arians  appealed  to  the  LXX.  reading  HicTKrc  (not  iicriiffaro).  On 
KriCctv  as  meaning  any  kind  of  production,  see  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  lib.  ii. 
€.  6,  sec.  8.  In  a  note  on  Athan.  Treatises,  ii.  342,  Dr.  Newman  cites 
Aquila,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nyss.  and  St.  Jerome,  for  the  sense  ^Kr^craro. 

V  As  Kuhn  Binnmarily  observes :  '  Das  war  Uberhaupt  nicht  die  Frage  in 
christlichen  Alterthum,  ob  hier  von  einem  Wesen  die  Bede  sei,  das  war 
allgemein  anerkannt,  sondem  von  welcher  Art,  in  welchem  Verhaltniss  zu 
Gott  60  gedacht  sei.'    Dogmatik,  ii.  p.  29,  note  (2). 
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know  that  if  we  are  to  be-  guided  by  the  clear  certain  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  root  ^,  we  shall  read  *  possessed,*  and  not  '  created,' 
and  they  admit  without  difficulty  that  the  Wisdom  is  uncreated 
by,  and  co-eternal  with  the  Lord  Jehovah.  But  they  resolve 
Wisdom  into  an  impersonal  and  abstract  idea  or  quality.  The 
true  interpretation  is  probably  related  to  these  opposite  mistakes, 
as  was  the  Faith  of  the  Church  to  the  conflicting  theories  of  the 
Arians  and  the  Sabellians.  Each  error  contributes  something  to 
the  cause  of  truth ;  the  more  ancient  may  teach  us  that  the 
Wisdom  is  personal ;  the  more  modem,  that  it  is  uncreated  and 
co-eternal  with  God. 

2.  But  even  if  it  should  be  thought,  that  Hhe  personified  idea 
of  the  Mind  of  God  in  Creation,*  rather  than  the  presence  of  '  a 
distinct  Hypostasis  y,'  is  all  that  can  with  certainty  be  discovered 
in  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  yet  no  one,  looking  to  the 
contents  of  those  sacred  Sapiential  Books,  which  lie  outside  the 
precincts  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  can  well  doubt  that  something 
more  had  been  inferred  by  the  most  active  religious  thought  in 
the  Jewish  Church.  The  Son  of  Sirach,  for  instance,  opens  his 
great  treatise  with  a  dissertation  on  the  source  of  Wisdom. 
Wisdom  is  from  all  eternity  with  God ;  Wisdom  proceeds  from 
God  before  any  finite  thing,  and  is  poured  out  upon  all  His 
Works  2.  But  Wisdom,  *  thus  created  from-  the  beginning  before 
the  world,*  and  having  an  unfailing  existence  *,  is  bidden  by  God 
to  make  her  *  dwelling  in  Jacob,  and  her  inheritance  in  Israel^.' 
Wisdom  is  thus  the  prolific  mother  of  all'  forms  of  moral  beauty^ ; 
she  is  given  to  all  of  God's  true  children  ^ ;  but  she  is  specially 
resident  in  the  holy  Law,  'which  Moses  commanded  for  an 
heritage  unto  the  congregations  of  Jacob  ®.'  In  that  beautiful 
chapter  which  contains  this  passage.  Wisdom  is  conceived  of  as 
all-operative,  yet  as  limited  by  nothing ;  as  a  physical-  yet  also  as 
a  spiritual  power ;  as  eternal,  and  yet  having  definite  relations  to 
time ;  above  all,  as  perpetually  extending  the  range  of  her  fruitful 

*  This  both  in  Hebrew  and  (with  one  exception)  in  Arabic.  Gf.  Gresenins, 
TheeauruB,  in  nsp  and  US.  So,  too,  the  Syr.  Y  V  O.  Neither  Gen.  ziv.  19 
nor  Deut.  xzxii.  6  require  that  nop  should  be  translated^  created,*  still  leas 
Ps.  Gzzxix.  13,  where  it  means  'to  have  rights  over.*  Cresenius  quotes  no 
other  examples.  The  current  meaning  of  the  word  is  'to  acquire'  or 
'possess/  as  is  proved  by  its  certain  sense  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
where  it  is  used. 

7  So  apparently  Dollinger,  Heidenthum  nnd  Judenthum,  bk.  x.  part  iii. 
sec.  2. 

■  Ecclus.  i.  i-io.  •  Ibid.  xxiv.  9.  *»  Ibid.  vers.  8-13. 

e  Ibid.  vers.  13-18.  *  Ibid.  •  Ibid.  ver.  33. 
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self-manifestation^.  Not  to  dwell  upon  language  to  the  same 
effect  in  Baruch  8,  we  may  observe  that  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
the  Sophia  is  more  distinctly  personal  K  If  this  Book  is  less 
prominently  theocratic  than  Ecclesiasticus,  it  is  even  more  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  Wisdom,  as  seen  in  its  unique 
relation  to  God.  Wisdom  is  a  pure  stream  flowing  from  the 
glory  of  the  Almighty  i ;  Wisdom  is  that  spotless  mirror  which 
reflects  the  operations  of  God,  and  upon  which  He  gazes  as  He 
works  k ;  Wisdom  is  the  Brightness  of  the  Everlasting  Light  1 ; 
Wisdom  is  the  very  Image  of  the  Goodness  of  God  ™.  Material 
symbols  are  unequal  to  doing  justice  to  so  spiritual  an  essence  : 
'Wisdom  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  order 
of  the  stars ;  being  compared  with  the  light  she  is  found  before 
itV  'Wisdom  is  more  moving  than  any  motion:  she  passeth 
and  goeth  through  all  things  by  reason  of  her  pureness  o,'  Her 
sphere  is  not  merely  Palestine,  but  the  world,  not  this  or  that 
age,  but  the  history  of  humanity.  All  that  is  good  and  true  in. 
human  thought  is  due  to  her :  'in  all  ages  entering  into  holy 
souls  she  maketh  them  friends  of  God  and  prophets  p.'  Is  there 
not  here,  in  an  Alexandrian  dress,  a  precious  and  vital  truth 
sufiSciently  familiar  to  believing  Christians  %  Do  we  not  already 
seem  to  catch  the  accents  of  those  weighty  formulae  by  which 
Apostles  will  presently  define  the  pre-existent  glory  of  their 
Majestic  Lord  %  Yet  are  we  not  steadily  continuing,  with  no 
very  considerable  measure  of  expansion,  in  that  very  line  of 
sacred  thought,  to  which  the  patient  servant  of  God  in  the 
desert,  and  the  wisest  of  kings  in  Jerusalem,  have  ali^eady,  and 
so  authoritatively,  introduced  us  % 

3.  The  doctrine  may  be  traced  at  a  stage  beyond,  in  the 
writings  of  Philo  Judaeus.  We  at  once  observe  that  its  form  is 
altered ;  instead  of  the  Wisdom  or  Sophia  we  have  the  Logos  or 
Word.  Philo  indeed  might  have  justified  the  change  of  phrase- 
ology by  an  appeal  even  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  the 
Hebrew  Books,  the  Word  of  Jehovah  manifests  the  energy  of 

'  Cf.  especially  Ecclus.  xriv.  5-8,  10-18,  25-28,  and  i.  14-17; 

«  Compare  Banich  lii.  14,  15,  29-32,  35,  36,  and  the  remarkable  verse  37. 

**  Lilcke,  who  holds  that  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  in  Ecclesiasticus 
there  is  merely  a  personification,  sees  a  '  dogmatic  hypostatizing '  in  Wisd. 
Tii.  22,  sqq.  Gf.  too  Dahne,  Alexandrinische  Beligionsphilosophie,  ii.  I34,&c. 

*  Wisd.  vii.  25. 

*  Ibid.  26 :  l^ffOKTpov  iucriXldtoTov  t^s  tow  Btov  ivfpydas, 
'  Ibid.  inra^rYcuriia  <l>carhs  iXSlov,  compare  Heb.  1.  3. 

"*  Ibid.  ^Ik^v  rrjs  irfaBiritTos  rov  0€ot;,  compare  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  Col.  i.  15. 
■  Knd,  ver,  39.        •  Ibid,  ver,  24,  compare  ver.  27.       p  Ibid.  ver.  27. 
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God :  He  creates  the  heavens  <i ;  He  governs  the  world  ^.  Ac- 
cordingly, among  the  Palestinian  Jews,  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts 
almost  always  represent  God  as  acting,  not  immediately,  hut 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Memra  s  or  Word.  In  the  Greek 
Sapiential  Books,  the  Word  is  apparently  identical  with  the 
Wisdom*;  but  the  Wisdom  is  always  prominent,  the  Word  is 
rarely  mentioned '*•  Yet  the  Logos  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  the 
organ  of  creation  ^^  while  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the  Logos  is 
clearly  personified,  and  is  a  minister  of  the  Divine  Judgment  x. 

4  Pa.  zxxiii.  6.  mrr  nm.  ^  Ps.  cxlvii.  15;  Isa.  Iv.  11. 

•  vnryn  or  1121.  Thus  on  Hosea  i.  7,  'I  will  save  them  by  the  Lord 
their  God,*  the  Chald.  Poraphr.  runs,  *  I  will  redeem  them  by  the  Word 
Jehovah  their  God.' 

*  Thus  in  Ecclus.  'zxiv.  3  the  ffo^ia  6coD  uses  the  language  which  might 
be  expected  of  the  K6yos  0€o{;,  in  saying  that  she  came  forth  from  the  Mouth 
of  the  Most  High.  In  chap.  i.  5  71177^  ao<f>ias  \6yos  &€ov  (om  Tisch.)  is  prob- 
ably spurious.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  ao<f)ia  is  identified  on  the  one  side 
with  the  ayiov  Trvev/xa  vaiJieias  (chap.  i.  4,  5),  and  the  irvevna  Kvplov  (ver.  7)  ; 
irvtvfjLa  and  <ro<pia  are  united  in  the  expression  weufxa  awplas  (vii.  7  ;  compare 
ix.  17).  On  the  other  side  troipla  and  the  \iyos  are  both  instruments  of 
creation  (Wisd.  ix.  i,  2 ;  for  the  vvevfia,  cf.  Gen.  i.  2,  and  Ps.  xxxiii.  6), 
they  both  *come  down  from  heaven'  (Ibid.  ver.  10,  and  xviii.  15,  and  the 
wevfiOy  ix.  17),  and  achieve  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  (cf.  xviii. 
15  with  X.  15-20).  The  representation  seems  to  suggest  no  mere  ascription 
of  identical  functions  to  altogether  distinct  conceptions  or  Beings,  but  a 
real  inner  essential  unity  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word,  and  the  Wisdom.  '  Es  ist 
an  sich  eine  und  dieselbe  gottliche  Kraft,  die  nach  aussen  wirksam  ist,  aber 
es  sind  verschiedene  Beziehungen  und  Arten  dieser  Wirksamkeit,  womach 
sie  Wort,  Geist,  Weisheit  Gottes  gennant  wird.*  Kuhn,  p.  27.  That  the 
irvcD/xa  really  pointed  to  a  distinct  Hypostasis  in  God  became  plain  only  at 
a  later  time  to  the  mind  of  His  people.  On  the  relations  of  the  mrr  m'^, 
the  nxDDn,  and  the  mn*  in  to  each  other,  see  Kuhn,  p.  24. 

«  Kuhn  has  stated  the  relation  of  the  'Wisdom,'  'Word,'  and  'Spirit'  to 
God  and  to  each  other,  in  the  Sapiential  Books,  as  follows :  '  Die  Unter- 
scheidung  Grottes  und  Seiner  Offenbarung  in  der  Welt  ist  die  Folie,  auf  der 
sich  ein  innerer  Unterschied  in  Gott  abspiegelt,  derUnterschiedGrottes  nam- 
lich  von  Seinem  Worte,  Seiner  Weisheit.  Diese,  wiewohl  sie  zunachst  blosse 
Eigenschaften  und  somit  Sein  an  Sich  seiendes  Wesen,  oder  Krafte  und 
Wirksamkeiten  Gottes  nach  aussen,  somit  dasselbe  Wesen,  sofem  Es  Sich  in 
der  Welt  manifestirt,  ausdrlicken,  erscheinen  sofort  tiefer  gefasst  als  etwas 
fiir  sich,  unter  dem  Gesichtspunkt  eines  eigenen  gottlichen  Wesens,  einer 
gottlichen  Person.  Unter  einander  verhalten  sie  sich  aber  so,  dass  einerseits 
Wort  und  Geist,  desgleichen  andrerseits  Wort  und  Weisheit  (Jottes  theils 
unterschieden,  theils  aber  auch  wieder  wesentlich  gleichbedeutend  genonuuen 
sind,  so  dass  ausser  dem  Hauptunterschiede  Gottes  von  Seinem  Andem  noch 
ein  weiterer,  der  Unterschied  dieses  Andem  von  einem  Dritten  hinzuzukom- 
men,  zugleich  aber  auch  die  Identitat  des  ihnen  (unter  Sich  und  mit  Grott) 
gemeinsamen  Wesens  angedeutet  zu  sein  scheint.'  Lehre  von  GU)ttl. 
Dreieinigkeit,  p.  23. 

^  Eodus.  idiii.  26,  -    «  Wisd,  Jtviii.  15. 
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In  Philo,  however,  the  Sophia  falls  into  the  background  y,  and 
the  Logos  is  the  symbol  of  the  general  doctrine,  for  other  reasons 
perhaps,  but  mainly  as  a  natural  result  of  Philo's  profound  sym- 
pathy with  Stoic  and  Platonic  thought.  If  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
adopts  Platonic  phraseology,  its  fundamental  ideas  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  2.  Philo,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  hearty  Platonist ;  his  Platonism  enters  into  the  very  marrow 
of  his  thought.  It  is  true  that  in  Philo  Platonism  and  the 
Jewish  Revelation  are  made  to  converge.  But  the  process  of  their 
attempted  assimilation  is  an  awkward  and  violent  one,  and  it 
involves  the  great  Alexandrian  in  much  involuntary  self-<;ontra- 
diction.  Philo  indeed  is  in  perpetual  embarrassment  between 
the  pressure  of  his  intellectual  Hellenic  instincts  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  dictates  of  his  religious  conscience  as  a  Jewish  believer 
on  the  other.  He  constantly  abandons  himself  to  the  currents 
of  Greek  thought  around  him,  and  then  he  endeavours  to  set 
himself  right  with  the  Creed  of  Sinai,  by  throwing  his  Greek 
ideas  into  Jewish  forms.  If  his  Logos  is  apparently  moulded 
after  the  pattern  of  the  vovr  ^(tiKikos  iv  rfi  rov  Ai6s  (feva-et — ^the 
Regal  Principle  of  Intelligence  in  the  Nature  of  Zeus — with 
which  we  meet  in  the  Philebus  of  Plato*,  Philo  doubtless  would 
fain  be  translating  and  explaining  the  nvi^  "^m  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  in  perfect  loyalty  to  the  Faith  of  Israel.  The  Logos  of 
Philo  evidently  presupposes  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas ;  but 
then,  with  Philo,  these  Ideas  are  something  more   than  the 

'  Philo  distinguishes  between  Wisdom  and  Philosophy :  Philosophy  or 
wise  living  is  the  slave  of  Wisdom  or  Science ;  <ro<pia  is  ivKprftfiTi  Beioav  koX 
hOpcoirlvwv  Kol  rav  toinviv  cuTi&y  (Cong.  Qu.  Erud.  Grat.  §  14,  ed.  Mangey, 
torn.  i.  p.  530).  Philo  explains  Exod.  zxiv.  6  allegorically,  as  the  basis  of  a 
distinction  between  Wisdom  as  it  exists  in  men  and  in  Gk>d,  rh  Betov  yhos 
^^juy^s  Kol  &KpaTou  (Qnis  Rer.  Div.  Hser.  §  38,  i.  p.  498).  Wisdom  is  the 
mother  of  the  world  (Quod  Det.  Potiori  Insid.  §  16,  i.  p.  202)  j  her  wealth 
is  without  limits,  she  is  like  a  deep  well,  a  perennial  fountain,  &c.  But 
Philo  does  not  in  any  case  seem  to  personify  Wisdom;  his  doctrine  of 
Wisdom  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Logos. 

*  Vacherot  (l^cole  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  134,  Introd.)  says  -of  Wisdom 
and  Ecdesiasticus :  'Ces  monumens  renferment  peu  de  traces  des  id^es 
Gr^ues  dont  ils  semblent  avoir  pr^^d^  Tinvasicm  en  Orient.*  Ecclesiasticus 
was  written  in  Hebrew  under  the  High-Priesthood  of  Simon  I,  b.€.  303-284, 
by  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  translated  into  Oreek  by  his  grandson,  who 
came  to  reside  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Eueigetes. 

•  Plat.  Philebus,  p.  30.  'There  is  not,*  says  Professor  Mansel,  'the 
ilightest  evidence  that  the  Divine  Beason  was  represented  by  Plato  as 
having  a  distinct  personality,  or  as  being  anything  ifiore  than  an  attribute 
of  the  Divine  Mind.'  Cf.  art.  Philosophy,  in  Kitto's  Cyd.  of  Bibl,  litera- 
ture, new  ed. 
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models  after  which  creation  is  fashioned,  or  than  the  seals  which 
are  impressed  upon  concrete  forms  of  existence  ^.  The  Ideas  of 
Philo  are  energizing  powers  or  causes  whereby  God  carries  out 
His  plan  of  creation  c.  Of  these  energetic  forces,  the  Logos,  ac- 
cording to  Philo,  is  the  compendium,  the  concentration.  Philo's 
Logos  is  a  necessary  complement  of  his  philosophical  doctrine 
concerning  God.  Philo  indeed,  as  the  devout  Jew,  believes  in 
God  as  a  Personal  Being  Who  has  constant  and  certain  dealings 
with  mankind ;  Philo,  in  his  Greek  moods,  conceives  of  God  not 
merely  as  a  single  simple  Essence,  but  as  beyond  Personality, 
beyond  any  definite  form  of  existence,  infinitely  distant  from  all 
relations  to  created  life,  incapable  of  any  contact  even  with  a 
spiritual  creation,  subtilized  into  an  abstraction  altogether  tran- 
scending the  most  abstract  conceptions  of  impersonal  being.  It 
might  even  seem  as  if  Philo  had  chosen  for  his  master,  not  Plato 
the  theologian  of  the  Timaeus,  but  Plato  the  pure  dialectician  of 
the  Bepublic.  But  how  is  such  an  abstract  God  as  this  to  be 
also  the  Creator  and  the  Providence  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  %  Cer- 
tainly, according  to  Philo,  matter  existed  before  Creation  ^ ;  but 
how  did  God  mould  matter  into  created  forms  of  life  %  This, 
Philo  will  reply,  was  the  work  of  the  Logos,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  ideas  collectively.  The  Philonian  Logos  is  the  Idea  of 
ideas  « ;  he  is  the  shadow  of  God  by  which  as  by  an  instrument 
He  made  the  worlds^;  he  is  himself  the  intelligible  or  Ideal 
World,  the  Archetypal  Type  of  all  creation  g.  The  Logos  of 
Philo  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  general  of  created  things  ^ ; 

*  Cf,  Philo,  de  Mundi  Opif,  §  44,  torn.  i.  p.  30 ;  Legis  AUegor.  i.  §  9, 
torn,  i,  p.  47. 

^  De  Monarchill,  i.  §  6,  torn.  ii.  p.  219  :  6vofx<i{ov(ri  5^  avrhs  ovk  iir^  <rico- 
vov  rty€S  tS)V  irap^  iifxtv  iHeas,  direii^  tKatrrov  ray  oyrav  Uiuyiroiovffi,  rh.  &raxTa 
rdTTOu<Taif  koX  r^t  &ir€ipa  Kol  aSpifrra  Koi  &<rx77M<^TtCTa  ireparovtrai  kolI  irepiopi- 
(ovaai  icai  crxvi^ci'rlCova'ai  Ktd  <rvv6\(as  rh  x^^pov  els  rh  ifieivov  fjLiBapfJLoC^fievai, 
Comp.  the  remarkable  passage  in  De  Vict.  Offer.  §  13,  torn.  ii.  p.  261. 

^  In  one  passage  only  does  Philo  appear  to  ascribe  to  God  the  creation  of 
matter.  De  Somn.  1.  §  13,  tom.  i.  632.  If  so,  for  once  his  Jewish  con- 
science is  too  strong  for  his  Platonism.  But  even  here  his  meaning  is  at 
best  doubtful.     Cf.  DoUinger,  Heid.  und  Judenth.  bk.  x.  pt.  3,  §  5. 

•  De  Mundi  Opif.  §  6 ;  i.  p.  5  :  iSea  r&v  tSewy  b  &eov  \6yos, 

'  Legis  Allegor.  iii.  31 ;  i.  p.  106 :  CKih.  &€ov  St  6  \6yos  avrov  icrip  $ 
KaOdirep  opydvcp  vpofTxpyif^dfifvos  iKocrixoTcoiu,  De  Monarch,  ii.  §  5 ;  torn.  ii. 
225 ;  De  CJherub.  $  35,  tom.  i.  p.  162. 

«  De  Mundi  Opif.  §  6,  i.  p.  5  :  ^  apx^rwos  (r<l>pay\s,  Zv  (^afiev  ctvou  k6<tijlov 
voTjT^i/,  avrhs  ttv  efri  rh  i,px^rvirov  vapd^eiyixa  ...  6  &€ov  \6yos.  The  x6yos 
is  dissociated  from  the  vapd^eiyfia  in  De  Conf.  Ling.  c.  xiv.  i.  414. 

^  Legis  Allegor.  iii.  61,  i.  p.  121 :  koI  6  \6yos  8e  rod  Qeov  inrepdjfot  vayrSs 
icrri  rod  k6(tiiov,  kolL  vpeff^^raros  kc^  y^viK^nros  rS>v  Zva  yeyove, 
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he  is  the  Eternal  Image  of  God  i ;  he  is  the  band  whereby  all 
things  are  held  together  t;  he  fills  all  things,  he  sustains  all 
things^.  Through  the  Logos,  God,  the  abstract,  the  intangible, 
the  inaccessible  God,  deals  with  the  world,  with  men.  Thus  the 
Logos  is  mediator  as  well  as  creator  ^\  he  is  a  high-priest  and 
intercessor  with  God ;  he  interprets  God  to  man  ;  he  is  an  am- 
hassador  from  heaven  11.  He  is  the  god  of  imperfect  men,  who 
cannot  ascend  by  an  ecstatic  intuition  to  a  k^;iowledge  of  the 
supreme  God  0 ;  he  is  thus  the  nutriment  of  human  souls,  and  a 
source  of  spiritual  delights  p.  The  Logos  is  the  eldest  angel  or 
the  archangel  <i ;  he  is  God's  Eldest,  His  Firstborn  Son ' ;  and 
we  ahnost  seem  to  touch  upon  the  apprehension  of  that  sublime, 
that  very  highest  form  of  communicated  life,  which  is  exclusive 
of  the  ideas  of  inferiority  and  of  time,  and  which  was  afterwards 
80  hftppily  and  authoritatively  expressed  by  the  doctrinal  formula 
of  an  eternal  generation.  But,  as  we  listen,  we  ask  ourselves 
one  capital  and  inevitable  question :  Is  Philo's  Logos  a  personal 
heiflg,  or  is  he  after  all  a  pure  abstraction  %  Philo  is  silent ;  for 
on  such  a  point  as  this  the  Greek  and  the  Jew  in  him  are  hope- 

'  De  Conf.  Ling.  §  28,  i.  437.  'Although/  says  Philo,  *we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  be  considered  the  Sons  of  Grod,  yet  we  Inay  be  the  children  rri^ 
^\qv  (Ikouos  avrov,  \6yov  tov  Upandrov. 

*  De  Flantat.  §  2,  l.  331 :  Becrfibv  yap  avrhv  &f^KToy  rov  vowrhs  &  ycyHj- 
«s  ivoUi  var-fip. 

^  De  Mundo,  §  2,  ii.  p.  604 :  rh  oxvpt^arov  icol  BefiaiSrarov  ipfuriia  rav 
ikuv  iarlv.  Ouros  avh  rav  fieffwif  iirl  r^t  irepara  K<d  &irb  rap  &Kpoiv  cis  fteaa 
Toflely  doKixe^ei  rhv  rrjs  <p{Kr€CDS  dp6fiov  oAfrrrirov,  (Twdryav  vdma  tA  ficprj  Koi 
c^lyytov. 

"*  Quis  Rer.  Div.  Haer.  §  42,  i.  p.  501 :  t^  8^  apxayyeXtp  Koi  vp€(rPvTdr<p 
\Ay^  BcopeiLV  i^alperov  tSccKev  d  rh,  o\a  yipvi\aas  irar^p,  %pa  iicdSpios  orrhs  rh 
ytvofifyov  SiaKpipp  rov  veiroiriKSros, 

"  Ibid. :  6  5'  avrhs  iKerris  fifv  k^ri  rov  Oyrirov  laipaipovros  ael  vphs  rh 
ft^floprov,  irp€<r^vr^s  8e  rod  riytfiSpos  irphs  rh  vv^ikoop.  Cf.  De  Somniis,  §  37, 
^'  ^53  >  De  Migr.  Abraham.  §  18,  i.  452.    De  Gigant.  §  11 :   d  apxi^p^^s 

"  L^8  Allegor.  iii.  §  73,  i.  128  :  ovros  [sc.  6  \6yos]  yhp  vfiap  rap  iireXav 
^€171  debs,  r&v  h\  ao<pS»p  Kcd  reKelup,  &  vpuros,  i.e.  God  Himself.     Cf.  §  33 

^^  §  33»  i-  107- 
'  Legis  Allegor.  iii,  §  59,  i.  120 :  *Op§s  rrjs  ^vxvs  rpo<f>^p  ota  iarl ;  ASyos 

0wy  avpexhSf  ioiK&)S  Bp6a(p.     Cf.  also  §  62.     De  Somniis,  §  37,  i.  691 :  ry 

yap  opTi  rov  Oelov  \6yov  ^ifirj  avp^x^s  fitd^  dpfi^s  K(d  rii^eas  (peponeptif  vdyra 

8ii  vdprtop  apax^trai  K(d  ev(Ppalp€i. 

'  De  Conf.  Ling.  §  28,  i.  427 :  k^p  fX7i^4-ic<a  fxeproi  rvyxdpri  ris  i^i6xpcvs 
iv  vihs  0eov  Trpoaayope^adaif  avovdaCeroa  KOfffiela-Qou  Karh.  rhp  vpon^opop  06- 
ToS  A6yop,  rhv  &yy€\op  7cpi(T^{narop  ebs  hpxdyyeXov  voXvdpvfiop  vvdpxopra, 

'  De  Conf.  Ling.  §  14,  i.  414 :  rovrop  fi€P  ycip  vpctrfivraroy  vihv  6  rSav 
cvrtcv  aifer€t\€  Tlarijp,  tp  triptodi  7cpo»r6yopov  wySfUKre^ 
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of  Israel,  instead  of  displaying  a  long,  earnest  struggle  between, 
the  Goodness  of  Crod  and  the  wickednea  of  men,  interests  Philo 
only  as  a  complex  allegory,  which,  by  a  versatile  exposition, 
may  be  made  to  illustrate  various  ontological  problems.  The 
priesthood,  and  the  sacrificial  system,  instead  of  pointing  to 
man's  profound  need  of  pardon  and  expiation,  are  resolved  by 
him  into  the  symbols  of  certain  cosmical  flacts  or  theosophic 
theories.  Fhilo  therefore  scarcely  hints  at  the  Messiah,  al- 
though he  says  much  concerning  Jewish  expectations  of  a 
brighter  future ;  he  knows  no  means  of  reconciliation,  of  re- 
demption ;  he  sees  not  the  need  of  them.  According  to  Philo, 
salvation  is  to  be  worked  out  by  a  perpetual  speculation  upoa 
the  eternal  order  of  things ;  and  asceticism  is  of  value  in  assist- 
ing man  to  ascend  into  an  ecstatic  philosophical  reverie.  The 
profound  opposition  between  such  a  view  of  man's  moral  state, 
and  that  stem  appeal  to  the  humbling  realities  of  human  life 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  would  alone  have  made  it  improbable  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  are  under  serious  intellectual  obligations 
to  Philo,  Unless  the  preaching  which  could  rouse  the  con- 
science to  a  keen  agonizing  sense  of  guilt  is  in  harmony  with  a 
lassitude  which  ignores  the  moral  misery  that  is  in  the  world ; 
unless  the  proclamation  of  an  Atoning  Victim  crucified  for  the 
sins  of  men  be  reconcilable  with  an  indifference  to  the  existence 
of  any  true  expiation  for  sin  whatever ;  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
believe  that  Philo  is  the  real  author  of  the  creed  of  Christendom. 
And  this  moral  discrepancy  does  but  tally  with  a  like  doctrinal 
antagonism.  According  to  Philo,  the  Divinity  cannot  touch  that 
which  is  materistl :  how  can  Philo  then  have  been  the  teacher  of 
an  Apostle  whose  whole  teaching  expands  the  truth  that  the 
Word,  Himself  essentially  Divine,  was  made  flesh  and  .dwelt 
among  us?  Philo's  real  spiritual  progeny  must  be  sought  else- 
where. Philo's  method  of  interpretation  may  have  passed  into 
the  Church ;  he  is  quoted  by  Clement  and  by  Origen,  often  and 
respectfully.  Yet  Philo's  doctrine,  it  has  been  well  observed,  if 
naturally  developed,  would  have  led  to  Docetism  rather  than  to 
Christianity^;  and  we  trace  its  influence  in  forms  of  theo- 
sophic Gnosticism,  which  only  agree  in  substituting  the  wildest 
licence  of  the  .metaphysical  fancy,  for  simple  submission  to  that 
historical  fact  of  the  Incarnation  of  Go((  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  Gospel. 

*  Dorner,  Person  Ghristi,  i.  57  (Einleit.). 
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But  if  Philo  was  not  St.  John's  master,  it  is  probable  that  his 
writings,  or  rather  the  general  theosophic  movement  of  which 
they  are  the  most  representative  sample,  may  have  supplied 
some  contemporary  heresies  with  their  stock  of  metaphysical 
material,  and  in  this  way  may  have  determined,  by  an  indirect 
antagonism,  the  providential  form  of  St.  John's  doctrine.  Nor 
can  the  general  positive  value  of  Philo's  labours  be  mistaken,  if 
he  is  viewed  apart  from  the  use  that  modem  scepticism  has 
attempted  to  make  of  particular  speculations  to  which  he  gave 
such  shape  and  impulse.  In  making  a  way  for  some  leading 
currents  of  Greek  thought  into  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  Revela- 
tion, hitherto  wellnigh  altogether  closed  to  it,  Philo  was  not 
indeed  teaching  positive  truth,  but  he  was  breaking  down  some 
intellectual  barriers  against  its  reception,  in  the  most  thought- 
M  portion  of  the  human  family.  In  Philo,  Greek  Philosophy 
almost  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  it  was 
Greek  Philosophy  endeavouring  to  base  itself,  however  precari- 
ously, upon  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  Logos 
of  Philo,  though  a  shifting  and  incomplete  speculation,  may  well 
have  served  as  a  guide  to  thoughtful  minds  from  that  region  of 
unsettled  enquiry  that  surrounds  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  a 
Divine  Reason,  to  the  clear  and  strong  faith  which  welcomes  the 
foil 'Gospel  Revelation  of  the  Word  made  Flesh.  Philo's  Logos, 
while  embodying  elements  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is 
nevertheless  in  a  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  Inspired  doc- 
trine of  the  Wisdom  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  and  it  thus 
illustrates  the  comprehensive  vigour  of  the  Jewish  Revelation, 
which  could  countenance  and  direct,  if  it  could  not  absolutely 
satisfy,  those  fitful  guesses  at  and  gropings  after  truth  which 
were  current  in  Heathendom.  If  Philo  could  never  have  created 
the  Christian  Doctrine  which  has  been  so  freely  ascribed  to  him, 
he  could  do  much,  however  unconsciously,  to  prepare  the  soil  of 
Alexandrian  thought  for  its  reception ;  and  from  this  point  of 
view,  his  Logos  must  appear  of  considerably  higher  importance 
than  the  parallel  speculations  as  to  the  Memra,  the  Shekinah, 
the  doctrine  of  the  hidden  and  the  revealed  God,  which  in  that 
an4  later  ages  belonged  to  the  tradition  of  Palestinian  Judaism  y. 

'  CSompare  Domer,  Person  Ohristi,  Einleit.  p.  59,  on  the  Adam  Kadmon, 
and  p.  6o«  on  the  Memra,  Shekinah,  and  Metatron.  'Zu  der  Idee  einer 
Incarnation  des  wirklich  Gottlichen  aber  haben  es  alle  diese  Theologmnene 
iiugesammt  nie  gebracht.'  They  only  involve  a  parastatic  appearance  of 
God,  are  gymboU  of  His  Presence,  and  are  altogether  impersonal;  or  if 
personal  (as  the  Metatron),  they  are  clearly  conceived  of  as  created 
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'Providence,'  says  the  accurate  Neander,  'had  so  ordered  it,  that 
in  the  intellectual  world  in  which  Christianity  made  its  first 
appearance,  many  ideas  should  be  in  circulation,  which  at  least 
seemed  to  be  closely  related  to  it,  and  in  which  Christianity 
could  find  a  point  of  connection  with  external  thought,  on  which 
to  base  the  doctrine  of  a  God  revealed  in  Christ*.'  Of  these 
ideas  we  may  well  believe  that  the  most  generally  diffused  and 
the  most  instrumental  was  the  Logos  of  Alexandria,  if  not  the 
exact  Logos  of  Philo. 

It  is  possible  that  such  considerations  as  some  of  the  fore- 
going, when  viewed  relatively  to  the  great  and  vital  doctrine 
which  is  before  us  in  these  lectures,  may  be  objected  to  on  the 
score  of  being  '  fanciful.'  Nor  am  I  insensible,  my  brethren,  to 
the  severity  of  such  a  condemnation  when  awarded  by  the 
practical  intelligence  of  Englishmen.  Still  it  is  possible  that 
such  a  criticism  would  betoken  on  the  part  of  those  who  make 
it  some  lack  of  wise  and  generous  thought.  'Fanciful,'  after 
all,  is  a  relative  term ;  what  is  solid  in  one  field  of  study  may 
seem  fanciful  in  another.  Before  we  condemn  a  particular  line 
of  thought  as  '  fanciful,'  we  do  well  to  enquire  whether  a  pene- 
tration, a  subtlety,  a  versatility,  I  might  add,  a  spirituality  of 
intelligence,  greater  than  our  own,  might  not  convict  the  con- 
demnation itself  of  an  opposite  demerit,  which  need  not  be  more 
particularly  described.  Especially  in  sacred  literature,  the  im- 
putation of  fancifulness  is  a  rash  one ;  since  a  sacred  subject- 
matter  is  not  likely,  h  'priori^  to  be  fairly  amenable  to  the 
coarser  tests  and  narrower  views  of  a  secular  judgment.  It 
may  be  that  the  review  of  those  adumbrations  of  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  is  rather 
calculated  to  reassure  a  believer  than  to  convince  a  sceptic. 
Christ's  Divinity  illuminates  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  to  read 
them  as  a  whole  by  this  light  we  must  already  have  recognised 
the  truth  from  which  it  radiates.  Yet  it  would  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  Old  Testament  has  no  relations  of  a  more 
independent  character  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead.  The 
Old  Testament  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  a  great  national 
belief  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  man 
who  would  do  justice  to  the  history  of  human  thought.     And 

personalities.     This  helps  to  ezplaiiL  the  fact  that  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies the  main  attacks  on  our  Lord's  Grodhead  were  of  Jewish  origin.     Gf. 
Domer,  ubi  sup.  note  14.    On  the  Babbinical  ascription  of  Divine  attributes 
to  the  Metatron,  as  higher  than  all  angels,  see  Drach,  Harmonie,  ii.  p.  417. 
*  Kirchen  Geschichte,  i.  3,  p.  989. 
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we  proceed  to  ask  whether  that  belief  has  any,  and  what,  bear- 
ing upon  the  Mth  of  Catholic  Christendom  as  to  the  Person  of 
her  Lord. 

n.  There  is  then  one  element,  or  condition  of  national  life, 
with  which  no  nation  can  dispense.  A  nation  must  have  its  eye 
upon  a  future,  more  or  less  defined,  but  fairly  within  the  appa- 
rent scope  of  its  grasp,  Hope  is  the  soul  of  moral  vitality;  and 
any  man,  or  society  of  men,  who  would  live,  in  the  moral  sense 
of  life,  must  be  looking  forward  to  something.  You  will  scarcely 
Buspect  me,  my  brethren,  of  seeking  to  disparage  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  tradition ; — ^that  principle  to  which  the  Christian  Church 
owes  her  sacred  volume  itself,  no  less  than  her  treasure  of  formu- 
lated doctrine,  and  the  structural  conditions  and  sacramental 
sources  of  her  life ; — ^that  principle  to  which  each  generation  of 
human  society  is.  deeply  and  inevitably  indebted  for  the  accumu- 
lated social  and  political  experiences  of  the  generations  before  it. 
Precious  indeed,  to  every  wise  man,  to  every  association  of  true- 
hearted  and  generous  men,  must  ever  be  the  inheritance  of  the 
past.  Yet  what  is  the  past  without  the  future  %  What  is 
memory  when  unaccompanied  by  hope?  Look  at  the  case  of 
the  single  soul.  Is  it  not  certain  that  a  life  of  high  earnest  pur- 
pose will  die  outright^  if  it  is  permitted  to  sink  into  the  placid 
reverie  of  perpetual  retrospect,  if  the  man  of  action  becomes  the 
mere  'laudator  temporis  acti'?  How  is  the  force  of  moral  life 
developed  and  strengthened  %  Is  it  not  by  successive  conscious 
efforts  to  act  and  to  suffer  at  the  call  of  duty  %  Must  not  any 
moral  life  dwindle  and  fade  away  if  it  be  not  reaching  forward 
to  a  standard  higher,  truer,  purer,  stronger  than  its  own  %  Will 
not  the  struggles,  the  sacrOices,  the  self-conquests  even  of  a 
great  character  in  bygone  years,  if  they  now  occupy  its  whole 
field  of  vision,  only  serve  to  consunmiate  its  ruin  %  As  it  doat- 
ingly  fondles  them  in  memory,  will  it  not  be  stiffened  by  conceit 
into  a  moral  petrifaction,  or  consigned  by  sloth  to  the  successive 
processes  of  moral  decomposition  ?  Has  not  the  Author  of  our 
life  so  bound  up  its  deepest  instincts  and  yearnings  with  His 
own  eternity,  that  no  blessings  in  the  past  would  be  blessings  to 
^18,  if  they  were  utterly  unconnected  with  the  future  ?  So  it  is 
also  in  the  case  of  a  society.  The  greatest  of  all  societies  among 
men  at  this  moment  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Is  she  sus- 
tained only  by  the  deeds  and  writings  of  her  saints  and  martyrs 
in  a  distant  past,  or  only  by  her  reverent  trustful  sense  of  the 
Bivine  Presence  which  blesses  her  in  the  actual  present  %  Does 
she  not  resolutely  pierce  the  gloom  of  the  future,  and  confidently 
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reckon  upon  new  struggles  and  triumphs  on  earth,  and,  beyond 
these,  upon  a  home  in  Heaven,  wherein  she  will  enjoy  rest  and 
victory, — a  rest  that  no  trouble  can  disturb,  a  victory  that  no 
reverse  can  forfeit  %  Is  not  the  same  law  familiar  to  us  in  this 
place,  as  it  affects  the  well-being  of  a  great  educational  institu- 
tion? Here  in  Oxford  we  feel  that  we  cannot  rest  upon  the 
varied  efforts  and  the  accumulated  credit  even  of  ten  centuries. 
We  too  have  hopes  embarked  in  the  years  or  in  the  centuries 
before  us ;  we  have  duties  towards  them.  We  differ,  it  may  be, 
even  radically,  among  ourselves  as  to  the  direction  in  which  to 
look  for  our  academical  future.  The  hopes  of  some  of  us  are 
the  fears  of  others.  This  project  would  fain  banish  from  our 
system  whatever  proclaims  that  God  had  really  spoken,  and  that 
it  is  man's  duty  and  happiness  gladly  and  submissively  to  wel- 
come His  message ;  while  that  scheme  would  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  fashion  each  one  of  our  intellectual  workmen  more  and 
more  strictly  after  the  type  of  a  believing  and  fervent  Christian, 
The  practical  difference  is  indeed  profound ;  but  we  are  entirely 
agreed  as  to  the  general  necessity  for  looking  forward.  On  both 
sides  it  is  understood  that  an  institution  which  is  not  struggling 
upwards  towards  a  higher  future,  must  resign  itself  to  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  already  in  its  decadence,  and  must  expect 
to  die. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  that  association  of  men  which  we 
call  a  nation,  the  product  of  race,  or  the  product  of  circum- 
stances, the  product  in  any  case  of  a  Providential  Will,  Which 
welds  into  a  common  whole,  for  the  purposes  of  united  action 
and  of  reciprocal  influence,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  human 
beings.  A  nation  must  have  a  future  before  it ;  a  future  which 
can  rebuke  its  despondency  and  can  direct  its  enthusiasm;  a 
future  for  which  it  will  prepare  itself;  a  future  which  it  will 
aspire  to  create  or  to  control.  Unless  it  would  barter  away  the 
vigorous  nerve  of  true  patriotism  for  the  feeble  pedantry  of  a 
soulless  archaeology,  a  nation  cannot  fall  back  altogether  upon 
the  centuries  which  have  flattered  its  ambition,  or  which  have 
developed  its  material  well-being.  Something  it  must  propose 
to  itself  as  an  object  to  be  compassed  in  the  coming  time ;  some- 
thing which  is  as  yet  beyond  it.  It  will  enlarge  its  frontier ;  or 
it  will  develope  its  commercial  resources ;  or  it  will  extend  its 
schemes  of  colonization  ;  or  it  will  erect  its  overgrown  colonies 
into  independent  and  friendly  states  ;  or  it  will  bind  the  severed 
sections  of  a  divided  race  into  one  gigantic  nationality  that  shall 
awe,  if  it  do  not  subdue,  the  nations  around.     Or  perchance  its 
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attention  will  be  concentrated  on  the  improvement  of  its  social 
life,  and  on  the  details  of  its  internal  legislation.  It  will  extend 
the  range  of  civil  privileges;  it  will  broaden  the  basis  of 
government;  it  will  provide  additional  encouragements  to  and 
safeguards  for  public  morality;  it  will  steadily  aim  at  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  classes  who  are  forced,  beyond  others,  to 
work  and  to  suffer.  Thankfol  it  may  well  be  to  the  Author  of 
all  goodness  for  the  enjoyment  of  past  blessings ;  but  the  spirit  of 
a  true  thankfulness  is  ever  and  very  nearly  allied  to  the  energy 
of  hope.  Self-complacent  a  nation  cannot  be,  unless  it  would 
perish.  Woe  indeed  to  the  country  which  dares  to  assume  thai; 
it  has  reached  its  zenith,  and  that  it  can  achieve  or  attempt  no 
morel 

Now  Israel  as  a  nation  was  not  withdrawn  from  the  operation 
of  this  law,  which  makes  the  anticipation  of  a  better  future 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  common  life  of  a  people.  Israel 
indeed  had  been  cradled  in  an  atmosphere  of  physical  and 
political  miracle.  Her  great  lawgiver  could  point  to  the 
event  which  gave  her  national  existence  as  to  an  event  unique 
in  human  history  *.  No  subsequent  vicissitudes  would  obliterate 
the  memory  of  the  story  which  Israel  treasured  in  her  inmost 
memory,  -the  story  of  the  stem  Egyptian  bondage  followed 
by  the  triumphant  Exodus.  How  retrospective  throughout 
is  the  sacred  literature  of  Israel  I  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
great  deliverance  should  be  accurately  chronicled;  it  must 
be  expanded,  applied,  insisted  on  in  each  of  its  many  bearings 
and  aspects  by  the  lawgiver  who  directed  and  who  described 
it;  it  must  be  echoed  on  from  age  to  age,  in  the  «tem 
expostulations  of  Prophets  and  in  the  plaintive  or  jubilant 
songs  of  Psalmists.  Certainly  the  greater  portion  of  the 
•Old  Testament  is  history.  Israel  was  guided  by  the  contents 
of  her  sacred  books  to  live  in  much  grateful  reflection  upon 
the  past.  Certainly,  it  was  often  her  sin  and  her  condemnation 
that  she  practically  lost  sight  of  all  that  had  been  done  for 
her.  Yet  if  ever  it  were  permissible  to  forget  the  future, 
Israel,  it  should  seem,  might  have  forgotten  it.  She  might 
have  closed  her  eyes  against  the  dangers  which  threatened 
her  from  beyond  the  Lebanon,  from  beyond  the  Eastern  and 
the  Southern  desert,  from  beyond  the  Western  sea,  from 
within  her  own  borders,  from  the  streets  and  the  palaces 
of  her   capital.      She  might  have   abandoned  herself  in   an 
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ecstasy  of  perpetuated  triumph  to  the  voices  of  her  poets 
and  to  the  rolls  of  her  historians.  But  there  was  One  Who 
had  loved  Israel  as  a  ehild,  and  had  called  His  infant  people 
out  of  Egypt,  and  had  endowed  it  with  His  Name  and  Hii 
Law,  and  had  so  fenced  its  life  around  hy  protective  institutionsi 
that,  as  the  ages  passed,  neither  strange  manners  nor  hostile 
thought  should  avail  to  corrupt  what  He  had  so  bountifully 
given  to  it.  Was  He  forgetful  to  provide  for  and  te  direct 
that  instinct  of  expectation,  without  which  as  a  nation  it 
could  not  live  %  Had  He  indeed  not  thus  provided,  Israel 
might  have  struggled  with  vain  energy  after  ideals  such  as 
were  those  of  the  nations  around  her.  She  might  have  spent 
herself,  like  the  Tyrian  ®r  Sidonian  merchant,  for  a  large 
commerce ;  she  might  have  watched  eagerly,  and  fiercely,  like 
the  Cilician  pirate  or  like  the  wild  sons  of  the  desert,  for 
the  spoils  of  adjacent  civilizations;  she  might  have  essayed 
to  combine,  after  the  Greek  pattern,  a  discreet  measure  of 
sensuality  with  a  great  activity  of  the  speculative  intellect; 
she  might  have  fared  as  did  the  Babylonian,  or  the  Persian, 
or  the  Bom  an ;  at  least,  she  might  have  attempted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world-wide  tyranny  around  the  throne  of  a 
Hebrew  Belshazzar  or  of  a  Hebrew  Nero.  Nor  is  her  history 
altogether  free  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  such  ideals 
as  were  these;  we  do  not  forget  the  brigandage  of  the  days 
of  the  Judges,  or  the  imperial  state  and  prowess  of  Solomon, 
or  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  the  union 
of  much  intellectual  activity  with  low  moral  effort  which 
marked  more  than  one  of  the  Babbinical  schools.  But  the 
life  and  energy  of  the  nation  was  not  really  embarked,  at 
least  in  its  best  days,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects;  their 
attractive  influence  was  intermittent,  transient,  accidentaL 
The  expectation  of  Israel  was  steadily  directed  towards  a 
future,  the  lustre  of  which  would  in  some  real  sense  more 
than  eclipse  her  glorious  past.  That  future  was  not  sketched 
by  the  vain  imaginings  of  popular  aspirations ;  it  was  unveiled 
to  the  mind  of  the  people  by  a  long  series  of  authoritative 
announcements.  These  annoimcements  did  not  merely  point 
to  the  introduction  of  a  new  state  of  things;  they  centred 
very  remarkably  upon  a  coming  Person.  God  Himself  vouch- 
safed to  satisfy  the  instinct  of  hope  which  sustained  the  national 
life  of  His  own  chosen  people ;  and  Israel  lived  for  the  expected 
Messiah. 

But  Israel,  besides   being  a  civil  polity,  was  a  theocracy; 
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was  not  merely  a  nation,  she  was  a  Chnrch.  In  Israel 
religion  was  not,  as  with  the  peoples  of  pagan  antiquity,  a 
mere  Attribute  or  function  of  the  national  life. .  Religion  was 
the  very  soul  and  substance  of  the  life  of  Israel ;  Israel  wasr 
a  Church  encased,  embodied  in  a  political  constitution.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  most  truly  national  aspirations  in  Israel  were  her 
rehgious  aspirations.  Even  the  modem  naturalist  critics  can- 
not fail  to  observe,  as  they  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that 
the  mind  of  Israel  was  governed  by  two  dominant  convictions, 
the  like  of  which  were  unknown  to  any  other  ancient  people. 
God  was  the  first  thought  in  the  mind  of  Israel.  The  existence, 
the  presence  of  One  Supreme,  Living,  Personal  Being,  Who 
alone  exists  necessarily,  and  of  Himself;  Who  sustains  the 
life  ©f  all  besides  Himself;  before  Whom,  all  that  is  not 
Himself  is  but  a  shadow  and  vanity;  from  Whose  sanctity 
there  streams  forth  upon  the  conscience  of  man  that  moral 
law  which  is  the  light  of  human  life;  and  in  Whose  mercy 
all  men,  especially  the  afflicted,  the  suffering,  the  poor,  may, 
if  they  will,  find  a  gracious  and  long-suffering  Patron, — this 
was  the  substance  of  the  first  great  conviction  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  Dependent  on  that  conviction  was  another.  The 
eye  of  Israel  was  not  merely  opened  towards  the  heavens ;  it 
was  alive  to  the  facts  of  the  moral  human  world.  Israel  was 
conscious  of  the  presence  and  power  of  sin.  The  *  healthy  sen- 
suality,' as  Strauss  has  admiringly  termed  it^,  which  pervaded 
the  whole  fabric  of  life  among  the  Greeks,  had  closed  up  the 
eye  of  that  gifted  race  to  a  perception  which  was  so  familiar  to 
the  Hebrews.  We  may  trace  indeed  throughout  the  best  Greek 
poetry  a  vein  of  deep  suppressed  melancholy  c;  but  the  secret 

**  See  Luthardt,  Apologetische  Vartrage,  vorl.  vii.  note  6.  The  expression 
occurs  in  Schubart*s  Leben,  ii.  461.  Luthardt  quotes  a  very  characteristio 
passage  from  Goethe  (vol.  xxx.  Winckdmann,  Antikes  Heidnisches,  pp. 
10-13)  *o  *ke  same  effect :  *If  the  modem,  at  almost  every  reflection,  casta 
himself  into  the  Infinite,  to  return  at  last,  if  he  can,  to  a  limited  point ;  the 
ancients  feel  themselves  at  once,  and  without  further  wanderings,  at  ease 
only  within  the  limits  of  this  beautiful  world.  Here  were  they  placed,  to 
this  were  they  called,  here  their  activity  has  found  scope,  and  their  passions 
objects  and  noiudshment.*  The  'heathen  mind,'  he  says,  produced  'such  a 
condition  of  human  existence,  a  condition  intended  by  nature,'  that  'both  in 
the  moment  of  highest  enjoyment  and  in  that  of  deepest  sacrifice,  nay,  of  ab- 
solute  ruin,  we  recognise  the  indestructibly  healthy  tone  of  their  thought.' 
Similarly  in  Strauss'  Leben  Marklin's,  1 851,  p.  127,  Marklin  says,  *  I  would 
with  all  my  heart  be  a  heathen,  for  here  I  find  truth,  nature,  greatness.' 

^  See  the  beautiful  passage  quoted  from  Lasaulz,  Abhandlung  tiber  den 
Sinn  der  (£dipu8-8age,  p.  10,  by  Luthardt,  ubi  supra,  note  7.     Of.  also 
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of  this  subtle,  of  this  inextinguishable  ^dness  was  unknowix 
to  the  accomplished  artists  who  gave  to  it  an  involuntary  ex- 
pression, and  who  lavished  their  choicest  resources  upon  the 
oft-repeated  effort  to  veil  it  beneath  the  bright  and  graceful 
drapery  of  a  versatile  light-heartedness  peculiarly  their  own. 
But  the  Jew  knew  that  sin  was  the  secret  of  human  sorrow. 
He  could  not  forget  sin  if  he  would ;  for  before  his  eyes,  the 
importunate  existence  and  the  destructive  force  of  sin  were 
inexorably  pictured  in  the  ritual.  He  witnessed  daily  sacrifices 
for  sin;  he  witnessed  the  sacrifice  of  sacrifices  which  was 
offered  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  by  which  the  '  nation  of 
religion,'  impersonated  in  its  High  Priest,  solemnly  laid  its  sins 
upon  the  sacrificial  victim,  and  bore  the  blood  of  atonement  into 
the  Presence-chamber  of  God.  Then  the  moral  law  sounded  in. 
his  ears ;  he  knew  that  he  had  not  obeyed  it.  If  the  Jew  could 
not  be  sure  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  really  effected  his 
reconciliation  with  God;  if  his  own  prophets  told  him  that 
moral  obedience  was  more  precious  in  God*s  sight  than  sacrificial, 
oblations ;  if  the  ritual,  interpreted  as  it  was  by  the  Decalogue, 
created  yearnings  within  him  which  it  could  not  satisfy,  and 
deepened  a  sense  of  pollution  which  of  itself  it  could  not  relieve  ; 
yet  at  least  the  Jew  could  not  ignore  sin,  or  think  lightly  of  it, 
or  essay  to  gild  it  over  with  the  levities  of  raillery.  He  could 
not  screen  from  his  sight  its  native  blackness,  and  justify  it  to 
himself  by  a  philosophical  theory  which  should  represent  it  as 
inevitable,  or  as  being  something  else  than  what  it  is.  The 
ritual  forced  sin  in  upon  his  daily  thoughts ;  the  ritual  inflicted 
it  upon  his  imagination  as  being  a  terrible  and  present  fact ; 
and  so  it  entered  into  and  coloured  his  whole  conception  alike  of 
national  and  of  individual  life.  Thus  was  it  that  this  sense  of 
sin  moulded  all  true  Jewish  hopes,  all  earnest  Jewish  antici- 
pations of  the  national  future.  A  future  which  promised 
political  victory  or  deliverance,  but  which  offered  no  relief  to 
the  sense  of  sin,  would  have  failed  to  meet  the  better  aspirations, 
and  to  cheer  the  real  heart  of  a  people  which,  amid  whatever 
unfaithfulness  to  its  measure  of  light,  yet  had  a  true  knowledge 
of  God,  and  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  and  to  the  effects  of 
moral  evil.  And  He  Who,  by  His  earlier  revelations,  had  Him- 
self made  the  moral  needs  of  Israel  so  deep,  and  had  bidden  the 

Dollinger,  Heid.  und  Jud.  bk.  v.  pt.  i,  §  2 ;  Abp.  Trench,  Huls.  Lectures, 
^'  Zi  P*  305;  also  Comp.  II.  xvli.  446;  Od.  xi.  489,  xviii.  130;  Eurip. 
Hippol.  190,  Med.  1224,  Fragm.  Ko.  454,  808. 
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hopes  of  Israel  rise  so  high,  vouclisafed  to  meet  the  one,  and  to 
offer  a  plenary  8atis£a.ction  to  the  other,  in  the  doctrine  of  an 
expected  Messiah. 

It  is  then  a  shallow  misapprehension  which  represents  the 
Messianic  belief  as  a  sort  of  outlying  prejudice  or  superstition, 
incidental  to  the  later  thought  of  Israel,  and  to  which  Chris- 
tianity has  attributed  an  exaggerated  importance,  that  it  may 
the  better  find  a  basis  in  Jewish  history  for  the  Person  of  its 
Founder.  The  Messianic  belief  was  in  truth  interwoven  with 
the  deepest  life  of  the  people.  The  promises  which  formed  and 
fed  this  belief  are  distributed  along  nearly  the  whole  range  of 
the  Jewish  annals ;  while  the  belief  rests  originally  upon  sacred 
traditions,  which  carry  us  up  to  the  very  cradle  of  the  human 
family,  although  they  are  preserved  in  the  sacred  Hebrew  Books, 
It  is  of  importance  to  inquire  whether  this  general  Messianic 
belief  included  any  definite  convictions  respecting  the  personal 
rank  of  the  Being  Who  was  its  object. 

In  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  Messianic  doctrine,  three 
stages  of  development  may  be  noted  within  the  limits  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  and  a  fourth  beyond  it.  (a)  Of  these  the  first 
Appears  to  end  with  Moses.  The  Protevangelium  contains  a 
broad  indeterminate  prediction  of  a  victory  of  humanity  ^  ov^r 
the  Evil  Principle  that  had  seduced  man  to  his  fall.  The  *  Seed 
of  the  woman'  is  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head®.  With  the  lapse 
of  years  this  blessing,  at  first  so  general  and  indefinite,  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  something  in  store  for  the  posterity  of  Shem^i 
and  subsequently  for  the  descendants  of  Abraham  8.  In  Abra- 
ham's Seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed. 
Already  within  this  bright  but  generally  indefinite  prospect  of 
deliverance  and  blessing,  we  begin  to  discern  the  advent  of  a 
Personal  Deliverer.  St.  Paul  argues,  in  accordance  with  the 
Jewish  interpretation,  that  *  the  Seed '  is  here  a  personal  Mes- 
Biah^i;  the  singular  form  of  the  word  denoting  His  individu- 
ality, while  its   collective    force    suggests  the  representative 


^  So  two  of  the  Targmns,  which  nevertheless  refer  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  to  the  days  of  the  King  Messiah.  The  singular  form  of  the  col- 
lective noun  would  here,  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  x8,  have  been  intended  to  suggest 
an  individual  descendant. 

•  Gren.  iii.  15 ;  cf.  Horn.  xvi.  20 ;  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Heb.  ii.  14 ;  i  St.  John  iii.  8. 
'  Gen.  ix.  26.  «  Ibid.  xxii.  18. 

*  (xal.  iii.  16.  See  the  Rabbinical  authorities  quoted  by  Wetstein,  in 
loc.  On  the  objection  raised  &om  the  collective  force  of  ffvepfia,  cf.  Bishop 
^icott.  in  loc. 
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character  of  His  Human  Nature.  The  characteristics  of  this 
per8(Hial  Messiah  emerge  gradually  in  successive  predictions. 
The  dying  Jacob  looks  forward  to  a  Shiloh  as  One  to  Whom  of 
right  belongs  the  regal  and  legislative  authority^,  and  to  Whom 
the  obedient  nations  will  be  gathered.  Balaam  sings  of  the  Star 
That  will  come  out  of  Jacob  and  the  Sceptre  That  will  rise  out 
of  Israel^.  This  is  something  more  than  an  anticipation  of  the 
reign  of  David :  it  manifestly  points  to  the  glory  and  power  of 
a  Higher  Royalty.  Moses  1  foretells  a  Prophet  Who  would  in  a 
later  age  be  raised  up  from  among  the  Israelites,  like  unto  him- 
self. This  Prophet  accordingly  was  to  be  the  Lawgiver,  the 
Teacher,  the  Ruler,  the  Deliverer  of  Israel.  If  the  prophetic 
order  at  large  is  included  in  this  prediction™,  it  is  only  as  being 
personified  in  the  Last  and  the  "Greatest  of  the  Prophets,  in  the 
One  Prophet  Who  was  to  reveal  perfectly  the  mind  of  God,  and 
Whose  words  were  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  During  this  primary 
period  we  do  not  find  explicit  assertions  of  the  Divinity  of 
Messiah.  But  in  that  predicted  victory  over  the  Evil  One ;  in 
that  blessing  which  is  to  be  fihed  on  all  the  families  of  the  earth ; 
in  that  rightful  sway  over  the  gathered  peoples ;  in  the  absolute 
and  perfect  teaching  of  that  Prophet  Who  is  to  be  like  the  great 
Lawgiver  while  yet  He  transcends  him,— must  we  not  trace 
a  predicted  destiny  which  reaches  higher  than  the  known  limits 
of  the  highest  human  energy  %  Is  not  this  early  prophetic  lan- 
guage only  redeemed  from  the  imputation  of  exaggeration  or 
vagueness,  by  the  point  and  justification  which  are  secured  to  it 
through  the  more  explicit  disclosures  of  a  succeeding  age  ] 

(3)  The  second  stage  of  the  Messianic  doctrine  centres  in  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  form  of  the  prophecy  here 
as  elsewhere  is  suggested  by  the  period  at  which  it  is  uttered. 
When  mankind  was  limited  to  a  single  family,  the  Hope  of  the 
future  had  lain  in  the  seed  of  the  woman :  the  Patriarchal  age 
had  looked  forward  to  a  descendant  of  Abraham ;  the  Mosaic  to 
a  Prophet  and  a  Legislator.     In  like  manner  the  age  of  the 

'  Gen.  xlix.  lo.  On  the  reading  n^  see  Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet, 
p.  252.  The  sense  given  in  the  text  is  supported  by  Targ^um  Onkelbs, 
Jerusalem  Taigum,  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  possibly  by  those  of  Aquila 
and  Symmachus  (but  see  Field,  Orig.  Hezapl.  tcHn.  i.  p.  70) ;  while  LXX. 
ttat  %.v  iK^T)  Tck  airoKeifji^va  avru,  Vulg.  'donee  veniat  Qui  mittendus  est.' 

*  Num.  xriv.  17.    See  J.  H.  Willemeri  Diss,  in  Thesaur.  Theol.  Philolog., 

p.  363. 

1  Deut.  xviii.  18,  19 ;  see  Hengstenberg's  Christologie  des  A.  T.  vol.  i. 
p.  90 ;  Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37 ;  St.  John  i.  21,  vi.  14,  adi.  48,  49. 

«  Cf.  Deut.  xviii.  15. 
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Jewish  monarchy  in  its  bloom  of  youth  and  prowess,  was  bidden 
fix  its  eye  npon  an  Ideal  David  Who  was  to  be  the  King  of  the 
fature  of  the  world.  Not  that  the  colouring  or  form  of  the 
prophetic  announcement  lowered  its  scope  to  the  level  of  a 
Jewish  or  of  a  human  monarchy.  The  promise  of  a  kingdom  to 
David  and  to  his  house  for  ever^,  a  promise  on  which,  we  know, 
the  great  Psalmist  rested  at  the  hour  of  his  death©,  could  not  be 
iiilfilled  by  any  mere  continuation  of  his  dynasty  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem.  It  implied,  as  both  David  and  Solomon  saw, 
some  Superhuman  Royalty.  Of  this  Royalty  the  Messianic 
Psahns  present  us  with  a  series  of  pictures,  each  of  which 
illustrates  a  distinct  aspect  of  its  dignity,  while  all  either  imply 
or  assert  the  Divinity  of  the  King.  In  the  second  Psalm,  for 
instance,  Messiah  is  associated  with  the  Lord  of  Israel  as  His 
Anointed  SonP,  while  against  the  authority  of  Both  the  heathen 
nations  are  rising  in  rebellion  Q.  Messiah's  inheritance  is  to  in- 
clude all  heathendom  r;  His  Sonship  is  not  merely  theocratic  or 
ethical,  but  Divine ».  All  who  trust  in  Him  are  blessed;  all 
who  incur  His  wrath  must  perish  with  a  sharp  and  swift  de- 
struction*.     In  the  first  recorded  prayer  of  the  Church  of 

■  3  Sam.  vii.  i6  (Pb.  Izzxix.  36,  37 ;  St.  John  xii.  34).  'From  David's 
sddresB  to  God,  after  receivizig  the  message  by  Nathan,  it  is  plain  that 
David  understood  the  Son  promised  to  be  the  Messiah  in  Whom  his  house 
was  to  be  established  for  ever.  But  the  words  which  seem  most  expressive 
of  this  are  in  this  verse  now  rendered  very  unintelligibly  "and  is  this  the 
manner  of  man?"  whereas  the  words  Di«n  mm  rw)i  literally  signify  "and 
this  is  (or  must  be)  the  law  of  the  man,  or  of  the  Adam,"  i.e.  this  promise 
must  relate  to  the  law,  or  ordinance,  made  by  €rod  to  Adam  concerning  the 
Seed  of  the  woman,  the  Man,  or  the  Second  Adam,  as  the  Messiah  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  St.  Paul,  i  Cor.  xv.  45-47.'— Kennicott,  Bemarks  on  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  115.  He  confirms  this  interpretation  by  comparing 
I  Chron.  xvii.  17  with  Bom.  v.  14. 

'  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5. 

^  Ps.  ii.  7.  See  J.  Frischmuthi  Dissert,  de  Messi&  Dei  Filio  ad  Ps.  ii. 
in  Thesaur.  Theol.-Philolog.  p.  571.  «  Ps.  ii.  2. 

'  Ps.  ii.  8,  9.  Gf.  St.  Aug.  cont.  Faustum  Man.  xiii.  7:  'Dabo  Tibi 
gentes  hsereditatem  Tuam  .  .  Quod  genti  Judseorum  in  qui  regnavit  David 
Hon  esse  concessum,  Christi  autem  nomine  longe  lateque  omnes  gentes  occu- 
pante,  nemo  dubitat  esse  completum.'  "  Ps.  ii.  7. 

*  Ps.  ii.  12.  See  Dr.  Pusey's  note  on  St.  Jerome's  rendering  of  in  iptt?3, 
Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  478,  note  2  :  *  It  seems  to  me  that  St.  Jerome  pre- 
ferred the  rendering  "the  Son,"  since  he  adopted  it  where  he  could 
explain  it  [viz.  in  the  brief  commentary],  but  gave  way  to  prejudice  in 
rendering  "  adore  purely."  *  Cf.  also  Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  98. 
Also  Delitzsch  Psalmen,  i.  p.  15,  note.  'Dass  nn  den  Artikel  nicht  vertragt, 
dient  auch  im  Hebr.  ofter  die  Indetermination  ad  amplificandum  (s.  Flei- 
scher zu  Zamachschari's  Gold.  Halsbandem  Anm.  2.  S.  i.  f.)  indem  sie 
n]  G 
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Christ",  in  St.  Paul's  sermon  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia^,  in  the 
argument  which  opens  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^,  this  Psalm 
is  quoted  in  such  senses,  that  if  we  had  no  Babbinical  text- 
books at  hand,  we  could  not  doubt  the  belief  of  the  Jewish 
Church  respecting  ity.  The  forty-fifth  Psalm  is  a  picture  of  the 
peaceful  and  glorious  union  of  the  King  Messiah  with  His 
mystical  bride,  the  Church  of  redeemed  humanity.  Messiah  is 
introduced  as  a  Divine  King  reigning  among  men.  His  form  is 
of  more  than  human  beauty;  His  lips  overflow  with  grace; 
God  has  blessed  Him  for  ever,  and  has  anointed  Him  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  His  fellows.  But  Messiah  is  also  directly 
addressed  as  God;  He  is  seated  upon  an  everlasting  throne >. 
Neither  of  these  Psalms  can  be  adapted  without  exegetical  vio- 
lence to  the  circumstances  of  Solomon  or  of  any  other  king  of 


durch  die  in  ilir  liegende  Unbegrenztheit  die  Einbildungskrafb  zur  YeigroB- 
serung  des  so  ausgedriickten  Begriffs  aufifordert.  Bin  arab.  Ausleger  wUrde 
an  u.  St.  erklaren :  "Kiisset  einen  Solin,  un2l  was  fiir  einen  Sohn !"'  See 
J.  H.  Willemeri  de  Osculo  Filii  ad  Ps.  ii.  Diss,  in  Thesaur.  TheoL-Philolog., 

p.  583. 

"  Acts  iv.  25,26.  ^  Ibid,  xiii.  33.  »  Heb.  i.  5 ;  cf.  Rom.  i.  4. 

7  The  Chaldee  Targum  refers  this  PsiJin  to  the  Messiah.  So  the  Bereshith 
Babba  Aben-Ezra,  D.  Eimchi,  Talm.  Tr.  Succah.  fol.  52,  &c.  The  in- 
terpretation was  changed  with  a  yiew  to  avoidix^  the  pressure  of  the  Ghrich 
tian  arguments.  '  Our  masters/  says  B.  Solomon  Jarchi,  '  have  expounded 
[this  Psalm]  of  King  Messiah ;  but,  according  to  the  letter,  and  for  furnish- 
ing answer  to  the  Minim  [i.e.  the  Christian  ''  heretics "],  it  is  better  to 
interpret  it  of  David  himself.*  Quoted  by  Pearson  on  art.  2,  notes; 
Chandler,  Defence  of  Christianity,  p.  212;  Pooock,  Porta  Mosis,  note, 
p.  307.     See  too  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

>  Dr.  Pusey  observes  that  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
lit^al  sense  of  the  words  addressed  to  King  Messiali  (ver.  6),  '  Thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,*  'no  one  who  thought  he  could  so  construct  the 
sentence  that  the  word  Slohim  need  not  designate  the  being  addressed, 
doubted  that  JSlohim  signified  Grod ;  and  no  one  who  thought  that  he  could 
make  out  for  the  word  Elohim  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  "Grod," 
doubted  that  it  designated  the  being  addressed.  A  right  instinct  prevented 
each  class  from  doing  more  violence  to  grammar  or  to  idiom  Idian  he  needed, 
in  order  to  escape  the  truth  which  he  disliked.  If  people  thought  that  thev 
might  paraphrase  "  Thy  throne,  0  Judge  **  or  "  Prince,  or  "  image  of  God,  * 
or  "who  art  as  a  €rod  to  Pharaoh,**  they  hesitated  not  to  render  with  us 
"Thy  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever.'*  If  men  think  that  they  may  assxmie 
such  an  idiom  as  "Thy  throne  of  God**  meaning  "Thy  Divine  throne,**  or 
"Thy  throne  is  Grod**  meaning  "Thy  throne  is  the  throne  of  G-od,'*  they 
doubt  not  that  Elohim  means  purely  and  simply  Crod.  ...  If  people  could 
persuade  themselves  that  the  words  were  a  parenthetic  address  to  Grod,  no 
one  would. hesitate  to  own  their  meaning  to  be  "Thy  throne,  O  Grod,  is  for 
ever  and  ever.** '  Daniel  the  Prophet,  pp.  470,  471,  and  note  8.  Bev.  v.  13. 
Cf.  Delitzsch  in  loc. 
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ancient  Israel ;  and  the  New  Testament  interprets  the  picture  of 
the  Boyal  Epithalamium,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Boyal  triumph 
over  the  insurgent  heathen,  of  the  one  true  King  Messiah^. 
In  another  Psalm  the  character  and  extent  of  this  Messianic 
Sovereignty  are  more  distinctly  pictured  ^,     Solomon,  when  at 
the  height  of  his  power,  sketches  a  Superhuman  King,  ruling 
an  empire  which  in  its  character  and  in  its  compass  altogether 
transcends  his  own.     The  extremest  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  melt  away  before  the  gaze  of  the  Psalmist.    The  new 
Idngdom  reaches  '  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  flood  unto  the 
world's  end<5.'     It  reaches  from  each  frontier  of  the  Promised 
I^and,  to  the   remotest  regions  of  the  known  world,  in  the 
opposite  quarter.     From  the  Mediterranean  it  extends  to  the 
ocean  that   washes    the   shores    of  Eastern   Asia ;    from   the 
Euphrates   to  the  utmost  West.     At  the  feet  of  its  mighty 
Monarch,  all  who  are  most  inaccessible  to  the  arms  or  to  the 
influence  of  Israel  hasten  to  tender  their  voluntary  submission. 
The  wild  sons  of  the  desert  d,  the  merchants  of  Tarshish  in  the 
then  distant  Spain®,  the  islanders  of  the  Mediterranean^,  the 
Arab  chiefs  fi^,  the  wealthy  Nubians'^,  are  foremost  in  proffering 
their  homage  and  fealty.     But  all  kings  are  at  last  to  fall  down 
in  submission  before  the  Euler  of  the  new  kingdom ;  all  nations 
are  to  do  Him  service  \     His  empire  is  to  be  co-extensive  with 
the  world :  it  is  also  to  be  co-enduring  with  timek.    His  empire 
is  to  be  spiritual ;  it  is  to  confer  peace  on  the  world,  but  by 
righteousness  ^     The  King  will  Himself  secure  righteous  judg- 
ment»,  salvation^,  deliverance o,  redemption p,  to  His  subjects. 
The  needy,  the  afflicted,   the  friendless,  will  be  the  especial 
objects  of  His  tender  care  4.     His  appeiaxance  in  the  world  will 
he  like  the  descent  of  'the  rain  upon  the  mown  grass';'  the  true 
life  of  man  seems  to  have  been  killed  out,  but  it  is  yet  capable 
of  being  restored  by  Him.    He  Himself,  it  is  hinted,  will  be  out 
of  sight ;  but  His  Name  will  endure  for  ever ;  His  Name  will 
*  propagate";'  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him*,  to  the  end  ol 
time.    This  King  is  immortal ;  He  is  also  all-knowing  and  all- 
mighty.     '  Onmiscience  alone  can  hear  the  cry  of  every  human 

•  Heb.  i.  8.  ^  Ps.  hmi.  «  Ibid.  ver.  8. 

*  Pb.  Ixdi.  9,  D*»s.  •  Ibid.  ver.  lo.  '  Ibid. 

»  Ibid,  ^  Ibid.  MID.  »  Ibid.  ver.  ii. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  17.  *  Ibid.  ver.  3.  °*  Ibid.  vers.  2,  4. 
»  Ibid.  ▼era.  4,  13.             •  Ibid.  ver.  13.  p  Ibid.  ver.  14. 

4  Dnd.  vera.  12,  13.  '  Ibid.  ver.  6;  cf.  2  Sam.  xziii.  4. 

•  Pi.  Irxii.  17.  *  Ibid. 
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heart ;  Omnipotence  alone  can  bring  deliverance  to  every  human 
sufferer™.'  Look  at  one  more  representation  of  this  Eoyalty, 
that  to  which  our  Lord  HimseK  referred,  in  dealing  wilJi  his 
Jewish  adversaries^.  David  describes  his  Great  Descendant 
Messiah  as  his  '  Lord  y/  Messiah  is  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
Jehovah,  as  the  partner  of  His  dignity.  Messiah  reigns  upon  a 
throne  which  impiety  alone  could  assign  to  any  human  monarch ; 
He  is  to  reign  until  His  enemies  are  made  His  footstool  2;  He  is 
ruler  now,  even  among  His  unsubdued  opponents  ».  In  the  day 
of  His  power.  His  people  offer  themselves  willingly  to  His 
service;  they  are  clad  not  in  earthly  armour,  but  'in  the 
beauties  of  holiness  ^.'  Messiah  is  Priest  as  well  as  King  « ;  He 
is  an  everlasting  Priest  of  that  older  order  which  had  been 
honoured  by  the  father  of  the  faithful.  Who  is  this  everlasting 
Priest,  this  resistless  King,  reigning  thus  amid  His  enemies 
and  commanding  the  inmost  hearts  of  His  servants?  He  is 
David's  Descendant ;  the  Pharisees  knew  that  truth.  But  He 
is  also  David's  Lord.  How  could  He  be  both,  if  He  was  merely 
human?  The  belief  of  Christendom  can  alone  answer  the 
question  which  our  Lord  addressed  to  the  Pharisees.  The  Son 
of  David  is  David's  Lord,  because  He  is  God;  the  Lord  of 
David  is  David's  Son,  because  He  is  God  Incarnate  d. 

(y)  These  are  but  samples  of  that  rich  store  of  Messianic 
prophecy  which  belongs  to  the  second  or  Davidic  period,  and 
much  more  of  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  our  present 
subject.  The  third  period  extends  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah  to 
the  close  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  MalachL  Here  Messianic 
prophecy  reaches  its  climax :  it  expands  into  the  fullest  par- 
ticularity of  detail  respecting  Messiah's  Human  life ;  it  mounts 
to  the  highest  assertions  of  His  Divinity.  Isaiah  is  the  richest 
mine  of  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament  ®.     Messiah, 


*  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  479. 

'  St.  Matt.  xxii.  41-45 ;  Ps.  ex.  i.  "i  Ps.  ex.  i.  ■  Ibid. 

•  Ps.  ex.  2.  *>  Ibid.  ver.  3.  *  Ibid.  ver.  4. 

*  On  Pb.  ex.  see  Pusey  on  Daniel,  p.  466,  eqq.  Delitzsch,  Psrlmen  ii. 
p.  639.  Martini,  Pugio  Fidei,  p.  iii.  e.  3,  sqq.  For  evidence  of  later 
Jewish  attempts  to  parry  the  Christian  argument  by  interpreting  the  psalm 
of  Hezekiah,  see  St.  Just.  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  33,  83 ;  Tertull.  adv. 
Mareion,  v.  9  :  of  Zerubbabel,  St.  Chrysos.  Expos,  in  Ps.  cix. 

•  With  reference  to  the  modem  theory  (Benan,  Vie  de  Jesus,  p.  37,  &c. 
&c.)  of  a  'later  Isaiah,*  or  'Great  Unknown,'  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylom'sh  Captivity,  and  the  assumed  author  of  Is.  xl.-lxvi.,  it  may  suffice 
to  refer  to  Dean  Payne  Smith's  valuable  volume  of  University  Sermons 
on  the  subject.   When  it  is  taken  for  granted  on  ^  'priori  grounds  that  hondk 
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especially  designated  as  *the  Servant  of  God,'  is  the  central 
figure  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Both  in  Isaiah  and  in 
Jeremiah,  the  titles  of  Messiah  are  often  and  pointedly  ex- 
pressive of  His  true  Humanity.  He  is  the  Fruit  of  the  earth  ^ ; 
He  is  the  Eod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse  8 ;  He  is  the  Branch  or 
Sprout  of  David,  the  Zemach  \  He  is  called  by  God  from  His 
mother's  womb  i ;  God  has  put  His  Spirit  upon  Him  J.  He  is 
anointed  to  preach  good  tidiQgs  to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive  k.  He  is  a 
Prophet;  His  work  is  greater  than  that  of  any  prophet  of 
Israel.  Not  merely  will  He  come  as  a  Redeemer  to  them  that 
turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob  \  and  to  restore  the  preserved 
of  Israel  ™ ;  He  is  also  given  as  a  Light  to  the  Gentiles,  as  the 
Salvation  of  God  unto  the  end  of  the  earth  J^.  Such  is  His 
Spiritual  Power  as  Prophet  and  Legislator  that  He  will  write 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  not  upon  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  the  true  Israel  o.  In  Zechariah  as  in  David 
He  is  an  enthroned  Priest  p,  but  it  is  the  Kingly  glory  of 
Messiah  which  predominates  throughout  the  prophetic  repre- 
sentations of  this  period  %  and  in  which  His  Superhuman  Nature 
is  most  distinctly  suggested.  According  to  Jeremiah,  the  Branch 


)!<2epredictioii  of  strictly  future  events  is  imposBible,  the  Bible  predictions  must 
either  be  resolved  into  the  far-sighted  anticipations  of  genius,  or,  if  their 
accuracy  is  too  detailed  to  admit  of  this  explanation,  they  must  be  treated  as 
being  only  historical  accounts  of  the  events  referred  to,  thrown  with  whatever 
design  into  the  form  of  prophecy.  The  predictions  respecting  Cyrus  in  the 
latter  part  of  Isaiah  are  too  explicit  to  be  reasonably  regarded  as  the  results 
of  natural  foresight ;  hence  the  modem  assumption  of  a  '  later  Isaiah  *  as 
their  real  author.  'Supposing  this  assumption,'  says  Bishop  Ollivant,  'to 
be  true,  this  later  Isaiah  was  not  only  a  deceiver,  but  also  a  witness  to  his 
own  fraud ;  for  he  constantly  appeals  to  prophetic  pow^  as  a  test  of  truth, 
DuJdng  it,  and  specifically  the  prediction  respecting  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  by  Cyrus,  an  evidence  of  the  foreknowledge  of  Jehovah,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  nothingness  of  heathen  idols.  And  yet  we  are  to  suppose 
that  when  this  frraud  was  first  palmed  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  they  were 
80  simple  as  not  to  have  perceived  that  out  of  his  own  mouth  this  false 
prophet  was  condemned!  — Charge  of  Bishop  of  Uandaff,  1866,  p.  99) 
note  b.  Comp.  Delitzsch,  Der  Prophet  Jesaia,  p.  23,  and  his  discussion 
of  the  question  in  the  introduction  to  chapters  xl-lxvi.  Smith's  Diet.  Bible, 
art.  'Isaiah.'  '  Isa.  iv.  2.  «  Ibid.  xi.  I. 

^  Jer.  xxiii.  5 ;  xxxiii.  15,  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12. 

»  Isa.  xlix.  I.  J  Ibid.  xlii.  i.  *  Ibid.  bd.  i. 

*  Ibid.  lix.  20 ;  cf.  xii.  3.     .    ™  Isa.  xlix.  6.  "  Ibid. 

®  Jer.  xxxi.  31-35.  See  J.  Frischmuthi  de  Foedere  Novo  ad  Jer.  xxxi. 
Dis.  in  Thesaur.  Theol.-Philolog.  p.  855,  860. 

I*  Zech.  vi.  13.  4  See  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24;  Hos.  iii.  5,  &c. 
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of  Kighteousness,  who  is  to  be  raised  up  among  the  posterity  of 
David,  is  a  Eong  who  will  reign  and  prosper  and  execute  judg- 
ment and  justice  in  the  earths     According  to  Isaiah,  this 
expected  Kmg,  the  Root  of  Jesse,  'will  stand  for  an  ensign  of 
the  people ;  *   the  Gentiles  will   seek  Him ;   He  will  be  the 
rallying-point  of  the  world's  hopes,  the  true  centre  of  its  goyem- 
ment ".    *  Kings  will  see  and  arise,  princes  also  will  worship  * ;' 
in  deep  religious  awe,  '  kings  will  shut  their  mouths  at  Him  ^.' 
Righteousness,   equity,   swift  justice,   strict  faithfulness,  will 
mark  His  administration  ▼ ;  He  will  not  be  dependent  like  a 
human  magistrate  upon  the  evidence  of  His  senses ;  He  will  not 
judge  after  the  sight  of  His  eyes,  nor  reprove  after  the  hearing 
of  His  ears"^ ;  He  will  rely  upon  the  infallibility  of  a  perfect  moral 
insight.   Beneath  the  shadow  of  His  throne,  all  that  is  by  nature 
savage,  proud,  and  cruel  among  the  sons  of  men  will  learn  the 
habits  of  tenderness,  humility,  and  love  ^.     *  The  wolf  also  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  Hon  and  the  fatling  together ; 
and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them/     The  reign  of  moral  light  y, 
of  spiritual  graces,  of  innocence,  of  simplicity,  will  succeed  to 
the  reign  of  physical  and  brute  force  2.  T^ie  old  sources  of  moral 
danger  will  become  harmless  through  His  protecting  presence 
and  blessing ;  '  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the 
asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice* 
den*  ;*  and  in  the  end  *  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  !>.'     Daniel  is  taught 
that  at  the  'anointing  of  the  Most  Holy'  —  after  a  defined 
period — God  will  *  finish  the  transgressions,'  and  *  make  an  end 
of  sins,'  and  'make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,'  and  'bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness  c/    Zechariah  too  especially  points  out 
the  moral  and   spiritual  characteristics  of  the  reign  of  King 
Messiah.     The  founder  of  an  eastern  dynasty  must  ordinarily 
wade  through  blood  and  slaughter  to  the  steps  of  his  throne, 
and  must  maintain  his  authority  by  force.    But  the  daughter  of 
Jerusalem  beholds  her  King  coming  to  her,  'Just  and  having 
salvation,  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass.'    *  The  chariots  are  cut 
off  &om  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  &om  Jerusalem ;'   the  King 
•  speaks  peace  unto  the  heathen ;'  the  '  battle-bow  is  broken ;' 


'  Jer,  mil.  5 ;  xxx.  8,  9.  •  Isa.  xi.  10.  *  Ibid.  xlix.  7. 

"  laa.  lii.  15.  ▼  Ibid.  xi.  4,  5.  "^  Ibid,  ver.  3. 

»  Ibid.  vers.  6-8.  '  Ibid.  Ix.  i,  2,  19,  20.        »  Ibid.  Ixv.  16. 

*  Ibid.  xi.  8.  *»  Ibid.  ver.  9.  ^  Dan.  ix.  24. 
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and  yet  His  dominion  extends  ^  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  d.' 

In  harsh  and  utter  contrast,  as  it  seems,  to  this  represen- 
tation of  Messiah  as  a  Jewish  King,  the  moral  conqueror  and 
ruler  of  the  world,  there  is  another  representation  of  Him  which 
belongs  to  the  Davidic  period  as  well  as  to  that  of  Isaiah. 
Messiah  had  been  typified  in  David  persecuted  by  Saul  and 
humbled  by  Absalom,  no  less  truly  than  He  had  been  typified 
in  Solomon  surrounded  by  all  the  glory  of  his  imperial  court. 
If  Messiah  reigns  in  the  forty-fifth  or  in  the  seventy-second 
Psahns,  He  suffers,  nay  He  is  pre-eminent  among  the  suffering, 
in  the  twenty-second.  We  might  suppose  that  the  suffering  Just 
One  who  is  described  by  David,  reaches  the  climax  of  anguish ; 
but  the  portrait  of  an  archetypal  Sorrow  has  been  even  more 
minutely  touched  by  the  hand  of  Isaiah.  In  both  writers,  how- 
ever, the  deepest  humiliations  and  woes  are  confidently  treated 
as  the  prelude  to  an  assured  victory.  The  Psalmist  passes,  from 
what  is  little  less  than  an  elaborate  programme  of  the  historical 
circumstances  of  the  Crucifixiop,  to  an  announcement  that  by 
these  unexampled  sufferings  the  heathen  will  be  converted,  and 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  Gentiles  will  be  brought  to  adore  the 
true    God®.     The  Prophet   describes  the   Servant   of  God  as 

*  despised  and  rejected  of  men^;'  His  sorrows  are  viewed  with 
general  satisfaction ;  they  are  accounted  a  just  punishment  for 
His  own  supposed  crimes ».  Yet  in  reality  He  bears  our  in- 
firmities, and  carries  our  sorrows  ^ ;  His  wounds  are  due  to  our 
transgressions ;  His  stripes  have  a  healing  virtue  for  us  1.  His 
sufferings  and  death  are  a  trespass-offering  i;  on  Him  is  laid 
the  iniquity  of  all  \  If  in  Isaiah  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
tragedy  is  more  fully  insisted  on,  the  picture  itseK  is  not  less 
vivid  than  that  of  the  Psalter.  The  suffering  Servant  stands 
before  His  judges;  'His  Visage  is  so  marred  more  than  any 
man,  and  His  Form  more  than  the  sons  of  men^ ;'  like  a  lamb™, 
innocent,  defenceless,  dumb.  He  is  led  forth  to  the  slaughter ; 

*  He  is  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living  J^.'     Yet  the  Prophet 

^  Zech.  ix.  9,  10.  J.  Frisclixnathi,  De  Messilt  Bege  Sionis  Diss,  in 
Thesaur.  Theol.-Philol(^.  p.  1016. 

*  Pb.  xxii.  i-ai,  and  27.  Phillips,  on  Ps.  xxii.,  argues  that  the  Messianic 
sense  is  'the  true  and  only  true*  sense  of  it.  See  J.  Frischmuthi,  De 
Measiffi  manuum  et  pedum  perforatione  ad  Ps.  xxii.  17,  Diss,  in  Thesaur. 
Theol.-Philolog.,  p.  611. 

'  Isa.  liii.  3.  •  Ibid.  ver.  4.  ^  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  5.  ^  Ibid.  ver.  12.  *  Ibid.  ver.  6. 
»  Ibid.  lii.  14.                        «» Ibid.  liii.  7.                    »  Ibid.  ver.  8. 
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pauses  at  His  grave  to  note  that  He  '  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
His  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied  <>,'  that  God  *  will  divide  Him  a 
portion  with  the  great,'  and  that  He  will  Himself '  divide  the  spoil 
with  the  strong.'  And  all  this  is  to  follow  '  because  He  hath 
poured  out  His  soul  unto  death  p/  His  death  is  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  His  victory;  His  death  is  the  destined  instrument 
whereby  He  will  achieve  His  mediatorial  reign  of  glory. 

Place  yourselves,  brethren,  by  an  effort  of  intellectual  sym- 
pathy in  the  position  of  the  men  who  heard  this  language 
while  its  historical  fulfilment,  so  familiar  to  us  Christians, 
was  as  yet  future.  How  self-contradictory  must  it  have 
appeared  to  them,  how  inexplicable,  how  full  of  paradox! 
How  strong  must  have  been  the  temptation  to  anticipate 
that  invention  of  a  double  Messiah,  to  which  the  later  Jewish 
doctors  had  recourse,  that  they  might  escape  the  manifest 
cogency  of  the  Christian  arguments.  That  our  Lord  should 
actually  have  submitted  Himself  to  the  laws  and  agencies 
of  disgrace  and  discomfiture,  and  should  have  turned  His 
deepest  humiliation  into  the  very  weapon  of  His  victory,  is 
not  the  least  among  the  evidences  of  His  Divine  power  and 
mission.  And  the  prophecy  which  so  paradoxically  dared  to 
say  that  He  would  in  such  fashion  both  suffer  and  reign, 
assuredly  and  implicitly  contained  within  itself  another  and 
a  higher  truth.  Such  majestic  control  over  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  fetilure  betokened  something  more  than  an  extraor- 
dinary man,  something  not  less  than  a  distinctly  Superhuman 
Personality.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  redemptive  powers, 
the  world-wide  sway,  the  spiritual,  heart-controlling  teaching, 
80  distinctly  ascribed  to  Him,  this  prediction  that  the  Christ 
would  die,  and  would  convert  the  whole  world  by  death,  pre- 
pares us  for  the  most  explicit  statements  of  the  prophets 
respecting  His  Person.  It  is  no  surprise  to  a  mind  which 
has  dwelt  steadily  on  the  destiny  which  prophecy  thus  assigns 
to  Messiah,  that  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  should  speak  of  Him 
as  Divine.     We  will  not  lay  stress  upon   the   fact,  that  in 

o  Isa.  liii.  II.  P  Ibid.  ver.  12.    Compare  also  Isa.  Ixiii.  i. 

4  See  Hengstenberg*B  account  of  the  Jewish  interpretations  of  Isaiah 
lii.  13-liii.  12,  Christolog.  vol.  ii.  pp.  310-319  (Clarke s  trans.),  and  'The 
Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah  according  to  the  Jewish  Interpreters :  texts 
edited  by  A.  Neubauer,  with  Introduction  by  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.  Oxford 
and  Leipzig,  1876.*  Dr.  Payne  Smith  on  Isaiah,  p.  172.  The  theoiy  of 
a  second  Messiah  was  elaborated  later  than  the  second  century,  but  before 
the  fifth.    Pusey,  Univ.  Serm.  p.  144. 
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Isaiah  the  Eedeemer  of  Israel  and  of  men  is  constantly  asserted 
to  he  the  Creator',  Who  by  Himself  will  save  His  people s. 
Significant  as  such  language  is  as  to  the  bent  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  it  is  not  properly  Messianic.  But  in  that  great  pro- 
phecy *,  the  full  and  true  sense  of  which  is  so  happily  suggested 
to  us  by  its  place  in  the  Church  services  for  Christmas  Day, 
the  *  Son '  who  is  given  to  Israel  receives  a  fourfold  Name.  He 
is  a  Wonder-Counsellor,  or  Wonderful,  above  all  earthly  beings ; 
He  possesses  a  Nature  which  man  cannot  fathom ;  and  He 
thus  shares  and  unfolds  the  Divine  Mind  ^.  He  is  the  Father 
of  the  Everlasting  Age  or  of  Eternity  v.  He  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Above  all,  JEe  is  expressly  named,  the  Mighty  God  ^. 
CoDformably  with  this  Jeremiah  calls  Him  Jehovah  Tsidkenu  ^, 


'  Isa.  xliv.  6;  xlviii.  13,  13,  17. 

'  Ibid.  xlv.  21-24;  ^OB.  i.  7:  cf.  Eom.  xiv.  11;  Phil.  ii.  10;  Isa. 
nxv.  4,  xl.  3,  9,  10.  *  Isa.  ix.  6. 

•  p?v  M^D.  These  two  words  must  clearly  be  connected,  although  they 
do  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  the  status  constructus,  Gren.  xvi.  12.  yrv 
designated  the  attribute  here  concerned,  M?c  the  superhuman  Possessor 
<rf  it.  ▼  T3?"'n«,  Bp.  Lowth's  Transl.  of  Isaiah  in  loc. 

*  This  is  the  plain  literal  sense  of  the  words.  The  habit  of  construing 
"Yiar^  as  'strong  hero,'  which  was  common  to  Gesenius  and  the  older 
rationalists,  has  been  abandoned  by  later  writers,  such  as  Hitzig  and  Knobel. 
Hitzig  observes  that  to  render  Ii2r^«  by  'strong  hero*  is  contrary  to  the 
^uus  loquendi,  *bH,*  he  argues,  'is  always,  even  in  such  passages  as 
Gen.  rod.  29,  to  be  rendered  "God."  In  all  the  passages  which  are 
quoted  to  prove  that  it  means  "princeps,"  "potens,"  the  forms  are,'  he  says, 
'to  be  derived  not  from  ^«,  but  from  ^*«,  which  properly  means  "ram," 
then  "leader,"  or  "prince"  of  the  flock  of  men.'  (See  the  quot.  in  Hengst. 
Christ,  ii.  p.  88,  Clarke's  transl.).  But  while  these  later  rationalists 
lecognise  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase,  they  endeavour  to  represent 
it  as  a  mere  name  of  Messiah,  indicating  nothing  as  to  His  possessing  a 
Divine  Nature.  Hitzig  contends  that  it  is  applied  to  Messiah  '  by  way 
of  exaggeration,  in  so  far  as  He  possesses  divine  qualities ; '  and  Knobel, 
that  it  belongs  to  Him  as  a  hero,  who  in  His  wars  with  the  Gentiles 
will  shew  that  He  possesses  divine  strength.  But  does  the  word  'El' 
admit  of  being  applied  to  a  merely  human  hero?  'El,'  says  Dr. Pusey, 
'the  name  of  Grod,  is  nowhere  used  absolutely  of  any  but  G^.  The  word 
18  used  once  relatively,  in  its  first  appellative  sense,  the  mighty  of  the 
nations  (Ezek.  xxxi.  11),  in  regard  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Also  once  in  the 
plural  (Ezek.  xxxii.  21).  It  occurs  absolutely  in  Hebrew  225  times,  and 
in  every  place  is  used  of  God.'  Daniel,  p.  483.  Can  we  then  doubt  its 
true  force  in  the  present  passage,  especially  when  we  compare  Isa.  x.  21, 
where  't'oa'^M  is  applied  indisputably  to  the  Most  High  God  ?  Cf .  Delitzsch, 
Jesaia,  p.  155.  On  the  whole  passage  see  J.  Frischmuthi,  De  Prosopo- 
graphik  Messis  ad  Esai.  ix.  6,  Diss,  in  Thesaur.  Theol.-Philolog.  p.  754. 

'  Jer.  xziii.  5,  6.  This  title  is  also  applied  by  Jeremiah  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  Messianic  age,  in  other  words,  to  the  Christian  Church.   Jer.  xxxiii. 
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as  Isaiah  had  called  Him  Emmanuel  7.  Micah  speaks  of  His 
eternal  pre-existence  >,  as  Isaiah  had  spoken  of  His  endless 
reign  ^.  Daniel  predicts  that  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion  that  shall  not  pass  away  ^.  Zechariah  terms  Him  the 
Fellow  or  Equal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  o;    and  refertf  to  His 


15,  16.  The  reason  is  not  merely  to  be  found  in  the  close  fellowship 
of  Christ  with  His  Church  as  taught  by  St.  Paul  (Eph.  v.  23,  30), 
who  even  calls  the  Church,  Christ  (i  Cor.  xii.  12).  Jehovah  Tsidkenn 
expresses  the  great  fact  of  which  our  Lord  is  the  author,  and  Christendom 
the  result.  That  fact  is  tibe  actual  gift  of  Gk)d's  justifying,  sanctifying 
righteousness  to  our  weak  sinful  humanity.  As  applied  to  the  Church 
then,  the  title  draws  attention  to  the  reality  of  the  gift ;  as  applied  to 
Christ,  to  the  Person  of  Him  through  Whom  it  is  given.  It  cannot  be 
paralleled  with  names  given  to  inanimate  objects  such  as  Jehovah  Nissi, 
nor  even  with  such  personal  names  as  Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat,  and  the 
like.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  ground  for  identifying  the  kings  in 
question  with  the  Exalted  Jehovah,  or  with  Jehovah  the  Judge.  The 
title  before  us,  of  itself  ^  may  not  necessarily  imply  the  Divinity  of  Christ ; 
it  was  indeed  given  in  another  fonn  to  Zedekiah.  Its  real  force,  as  applied 
to  our  Lord,  is  however  shewn  by  other  prophetic  statements  about  Him, 
just  as  He  is  called  Jesus,  in  a  fundamentally  distinct  sense  £rom  that 
which  the  word  bore  in  its  earlier  applications.  But  cf.  Pye  Smith, 
Messiah,  i.  271,  sqq.  Hengst.  Christ,  ii.  415,  sqq.  Keinke,  Messianischen 
Weissagungen,  iii.  510,  sqq.  Critici  Sacri,  vol.  4,  p.  5638.  J.  Frischmuthi 
de  Nomine  MessiaB  glorioso  ad  Jer.  xxiii.  6,  Diss,  in  Thesaur.  Theol.- 
Philolog.  p.  832.  D.  Kimchi  in  loc.,  Takn.  in  Tr.  Baba  Batra,  fol.  79; 
Midrash.  Thehillim  in  Ps.  xxi.     Pearson  on  Creed,  ii.  181,  ed.  1833. 

"t  Isa.  vii.  14;  St.  Matt.  i.  23.  Like  Jehovah  Tsidkenu,  Enmianuel  does 
really  suggest  our  Lord's  Divine  Person,  as  Isa.  ix.  6,  would  alone  imply. 
That  no??  means  a  litend  virgin,  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  is  to 
be  sought  for  only  in  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  that  this  announcement 
of  Grod*s  mighty  Salvation  in  the  future,  might  well  have  satisfied  Ahaz 
that  the  lesser  help  against  the  two  kings  in  the  immediate  present  would 
not  be  wanting,  are  points  well  discussed  by  Hengstenberg,  Christ,  ii.  43-66. 
Beinke,  Weissagung  von  der  Jungfrau  und  von  Immanuel,  Miinster,  1848. 
Even  if  it  were  certain  that  the  Name  Emmanuel  was  in  the  first  instance 
given  to  a  child  bom  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  it  would  still  be  true  that 
'then  did  G^  in  the  highest  sense  become  with  us,  when  He  was  seen 
upon  earth.'  St.  Chrys.  in  Isa.  ch.  vii.  s.  6,  quoted  by  Hengst.  Christol.  ubi 
supra.  See  too.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  art.  'Isaiah,'  i.  p.  879 ;  Dr.  Payne 
Smith,  Proph.  of  Isaiah,  pp.  21-27.  C.  Lochner,  De  loco  dassioo  ad 
Esai.  vii.  14.     Diss,  in  Thesaur.  Theol.-Philolog.,  p.  691. 

*  Mic.  V.  2,  cf.  verse  4.  See  Chandler's  Defence  of  Christianity,  p.  1 24 ; 
Mill  on  Mythical  Interpr.  p.  318 ;  Pusey,  Minor  Prophets,  in  loo. 

*  Isa.  ix.  6.     But  see  also  Mic.  iv.  7. 
b  Dan.  vii.  14. 

^  Zech.  xiii.  7.  n^09  does  not  mean  only  an  associate  of  any  kind,  or 
a  neighbour.  '  The  word  rendered  "  My  fellow  "  was  revived  by  Zechariah. 
from  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  was  used  eleven  times  in  Leviticus, 
and  then  was  disused.    There  is  no  doubt  then  that  the  word,  being- 
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Incamation  and  still  more  clearly  to  His  Passion  as  being  that 
of  Jehovah  Himself  d,  Haggai  implies  His  Divinity  by  fore- 
telling that  His  presence  will  make  the  glory  of  the  second 
temple  greater  than  the  glory  of  the  first  e.  Malachi  points 
to  Him  aa  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  as  Jehovah,  Whom  Israel 
was  seeking,  and  Who  would  suddenly  come  to  His  temple^,  as 
the  Sun  of  Kighteousness  8. 

Bead  this  language  as  a  whole ;  read  it  by  the  light  of  the 
great  doctrine  which  it  attests,  and  which  in  turn  illuminates 
it,  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah,  Divine  as  well  as  Human ; — all 
is  natural,  consistent,  fiill  of  point  and  meaning.  But  divorce 
it  from  that  doctrine  in  obedience  to  a  foregone  and  arbitrary 
placitum  of  the  negative  criticism,  to  the  effect  that  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  banished  at  any  cost  from  the  scroll  of  prophecy ; 
— ^how  full  of  difficulties  does  such  language  forthwith  become, 
how  overstrained  and  exaggerated,  how  insipid  and  disappoint- 
ing! Doubtless  it  is  possible  to  bid  defiance  alike  to  Jewish 
and  to  Christian  interpreters,  and  to  resolve  upon  seeing  in 
the  prophets  only  such  a  sense  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  theoretical  exigencies  of  Naturalism.  It  is  possible  to 
snggest  that  what  looks  like  supernatural  prediction  is  only 
a  clever  or  chance  farsightedness,  and  that  expressions  which 
literally  anticipate  a  distant  history  are  but  the  exuberance  of 
poetry,  which,  from  its  very  vagueness,  happens  to  coincide 
with  some  feature,  real  or  imagined,  of  the  remote   future. 

Teviyed  out  of  Leviticus,  is  to  be  understood  as  in  Leviticus;  but  in 
I^viticus  it  is  used  strictly  of  a  fellow-man,  one  who  is  as  himself. 
Lev.  vi.  a,  xviii.  20,  xix.  11,  15,  17,  xxiv.  19,  rscv.  14,  15,  17.  .  .  The  name 
derignates  not  one  joined  by  friendship  or  covenant,  or  by  any  voluntary 
act,  but  one  united  indissolubly  by  common  bonds  of  nature,  which  a  man 
may  violate,  but  cannot  annihilate.  .  .  .  When  then  this  title  is  applied 
to  the  relation  of  an  individual  to  God,  it  is  dear  that  That  Individual  can 
be  no  mere  man,  but  must  be  one  united  with  Grod  by  an  Unity  of  Being. 
The  ''Fellow"  of  the  Lord  is  no  other  than  He  who  said  in  the  Gospel, 
"I  and  My  Father  are  One."'  Fusey,  Daniel,  pp.487,  488.  Hengst. 
Christ,  iv.  pp.  108-iia. 

*  Zech.  ii.  10-13,  xi.  la.  13,  xii.  10;  St.  John  xix.  34,  37;  Eev.  i.  7. 
See  Frischmuth*s  Dissertations,  'De  vili  et  abjecto  xxx  argenteorum 
pretio  quo  Salvator  noster  Messias  a  Judseis  sestimatus  fuit,'  and  'De 
MeasiA  Confixo,*  in  Thesaur.  Theol.-Philolog.  p.  1031,  104a.  Fusey,  Univ. 
Senn.  1859-1873,  p.  143. 

"  Hag.  ii.  .7,  9.  See  J.  Frischmutbi  de  Gloria  Templi  secundi.  Diss,  in 
Thesaur.  TheoL-FhiloW.  p.  994. 

'  Mai.  iii.  i.  See  J.  Fri^cl^uthi,  De  Angelo  Foederis.  Diss,  in  Thesaur. 
Theol.-Philolog.  p.  1058. 
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It  is  possible  to  avoid  any  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  im- 
posing spectacle  presented  by  converging  and  consentient  lines 
of  prophecy,  and  to  refuse  to  consider  the  prophetic  utterances, 
except  in  detail  and  one  by  one;  as  if  forsooth  Messianic 
prophecy  were  an  intellectual  enemy  whose  forces  must  be 
divided  by  the  criticism  that  would  conquer  it.  It  is  possible, 
alas  1  even  for  accompUshed  scholarship  bo  fretfully  to  car^ 
at  each  instance  of  pure  prediction  in  the  Bible,  to  nibble 
away  the  beauty  and  dim  the  lustre  of  each  leading  utterance 
with  such  persevering  industry,  as  at  length  to  persuade  itself 
that  the  predictive  element  in  Scripture  is  insignificantly  small, 
or  even  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  That  modem  criticism 
of  this  temper  should  refuse  to  accept  the  prophetic  witness 
to  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah,  is  more  to  be  regretted  than 
to  be  wondered  at.  And  yet,  if  it  were  seriously  supposed 
that  such  criticism  had  succeeded  in  blotting  out  all  reference 
to  the  Godhead  of  Christ  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  should  still  have  to  encounter  and  to  explain  that  massive 
testimony  to  the  Messianic  belief^  which  lives  on  in  the  Bab- 
binical  literature ;  since  that  literature,  whatever  be  the  date 
of  particular  existing  treatises,  contains  traditions,  neither  few 
nor  indistinct,  of  indisputable  antiquity.  From  that  literature 
it  is  clear  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  the  expected  Messiah 
to  be  a  Divine  Person  i.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  this 
beHef  came  from  without,  from  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  or 
from  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster.  It  was  notoriously  based  upon 
the  language  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists.  And  we  of  to- 
day, even  with  our  improved  but  strictly  mechanical  apparatus 
of  grammar  and  dictionary,  can  scarcely  undertake  to  correct 
the^early  unprejudiced  interpretation  of  men  who  read  the 
Old  Testament  with  at  least  as  much  instinctive  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  its  archaic  language,  and  of  its  older  forms 
of  thought  and  of  feeling,  as  an  Englishman  in  this  generation 

^  If  however  the  Book  of  Barucli  was  expanded  into  its  present  form  at 
Alexandria  from  an  earlier  Hebrew  docmnent,  written  probably  by  Barach 
himself,  this  statement  must  be  partly  qualified.  Baruch  iii.  35-37 ;  cf. 
St.  John  i.  14. 

1  For  the  Rabbinical  conception  of  the  Person  of  Messiah,  see  Martini, 
Pugio  Fidei,  Pars  iii.  Dist.  3,  cap.  i  ;  2.  §  6  ad  fin.  §  8.  With  reference 
to  some  recent  attacks  upon  the  value  of  Martini's  citations  from  Jewish 
writers,  consult  'The  Book  of  Tobit,'  ed.  by  A.  Neubauer,  Oxf.  1878, 
pp.  xviii-xxiv.  Compare  also  Schottgen,  Horae  Hebraicse,  tom  ii.  lib.  i, 
c.  I,  a;  lib.  3,  Thesis  3;  Drach,  Harmome,  &c.,  pt.  a,  c.  i.  tom.  ii. 
385,  sqq. 
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can  command  when  he  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare or  of  Milton. 

(d)  The  last  stage  of  the  Messianic  doctrine  begins  only  after 
the  close  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  Among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria, 
the  hope  of  a  Messiah  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  background. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  the  larger  attractions  which  doctrines 
Bnch  as  those  of  the  Sophia  and  the  Logos  would  have  possessed 
for  Hellenized  populations,  or  to  a  somewhat  diminished  interest 
in  the  future  of  Jewish  nationality  caused  by  long  absence  from 
Palestine,  or  to  a  cowardly  unwillingness  to  avow  startling  reli- 
gous  beliefs  in  the  face  of  keen  heathen  critics  \  The  two  latter 
motives  may  explain  the  partial  or  total  absence  of  Messianic 
allusions  from  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus ;  the  former 
will  account  for  the  significant  silence  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
Among  the  peasantry,  and  in  the  schools  of  Palestine,  the  Mes- 
sianic doctrine  lived  on.  The  literary  or  learned  form  of  the 
doctrine,  being  based  on  and  renewed  by  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
was  higher  and  purer  than  the  impaired  and  debased  belief  which 
gradually  established  itself  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
popular  degradation  of  the  doctrine  may  be  traced  to  the  later 
poUtical  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  acting  upon  the  secular  and 
materialized  element  in  the  national  character.  The  Messianic 
belief  as  has  been  shewn,  had  two  aspects,  corresponding  re- 
spectively to  the  political  and  to  the  religious  yearnings  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  If  such  a  faith  was  a  relief  to  a  personal  of 
national  sense  of  sin,  it  was  also  a  relief  to  a  sense  of  political 
disappointment  or  degradation.  And  keen  consciousness  of 
political  favour  became  a  dominant  sentiment  among  the  Jewish 
people  during  the  centuries  inmiediately  preceding  our  Lord's 
Incarnation.  With  some  fitful  glimpses  of  national  life,  as  under 
the  Asmoneans,  the  Jews  of  the  Bestoration  passed  from  the 
yoke  of  one  heathen  tyranny  to  that  of  another.  As  in  succes- 
sion they  served  the  Persian  monarchs,  the  Syrian  Greeks,  the 
Idumsean  king,  and  the  Roman  magistrate,  the  Jewish  people 
cast  an  eye  more  and  more  wistfully  to  the  political  hopes  which 
might  be  extracted  from  their  ancient  and  accepted  Messianic 
belief.  They  learned  to  pass  more  and  more  lightly  over  the 
prophetic  pictures  of  a  Messiah  robed  in  moral  majesty,  of  a 
Messiah  relieving  the  woes  of  the  whole  human  family,  of  a 

*  Yet  in  Tobit  xiv.  6,  7,  the  reference  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
world  belongs  to  the  Idghest  religions  hopes  of  Messianic  prophecy.  Ps. 
xxii.  27.    The  book  is  placed  by  Ewald  at  B.C.  350,  and  may  be  earlier. 
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Messiah  suffering  torture  and  shame  in  the  cause  of  truth.  They 
dwelt  more  and  more  eagerly  upon  the  pictures  of  His  world- 
wide conquest  and  imperial  sway,  and  they  construed  those 
promises  of  coming  triumph  in  the  most  earthly  and  secular 
sense;  they  looked  for  a  Jewish  Alexander  or  for  a  Jewish 
Caesar.  The  New  Testament  exhibits  the  popular  form  of  the 
Messianic  doctrine,  as  it  lay  in  the  minds  of  Galileans,  of 
Samaritans,  of  the  men  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  plain  how  deeply, 
when  our  Lord  appeared,  the  hope  of  a  Deliverer  had  sunk  into 
the  heart  both  of  peasant  aud  townsman ;  yet  it  is  equally  plain 
how  earthly  was  the  taint  which  had  passed  over  the  popular 
apprehension  of  this  glorious  hope,  since  its  first  full  proclamation 
in  the  days  of  the  Prophets.  Doubtless  there  were  saints  like 
the  aged  Simeon,  whose  eyes  longed  sore  for  the  Divine  Christ 
foretold  in  the  great  age  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  But  generally 
speaking,  the  piety  of  the  enslaved  Jew  had  become  little  else 
than  a  wrong-headed  patriotism.  His  religious  expectations  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  his  civic  passions,  and  were  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  a  purely  political 
agitation.  Israel  as  a  theocracy  was  sacrificed  in  his  thought  to 
Israel  as  a  state  ;  and  he  was  willing  to  follow  any  adventurer 
into  the  wilderness  or  across  the  Jordan,  if  only  there  was  a 
remote  prospect  of  bringing  the  Messianic  predictions  to  bear 
against  the  hated  soldiery  and  police  of  Bome.  A  religious 
creed  is  always  impoverished  when  it  is  degraded  to  serve 
political  purposes ;  and  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Messiah  na- 
turally waned  and  died  away,  when  the  highest  functions 
attributed  to  Him  were  merely  those  of  a  successful  general  or 
of  an  able  statesman.  The  Apostles  themselves,  at  one  time, 
looked  mainly  or  only  for  a  temporal  prince ;  and  the  people 
who  were  willing  to  hail  Jesus  as  King  Messiah,  and  to  conduct 
Him  in  royal  pomp  to  the  gates  of  the  holy  city,  had  so  lost 
sight  of  the  real  eminence  which  Messiahship  involved,  that 
when  He  claimed  to  be  God,  they  endeavoured  to  stone  Him 
for  blasphemy,  and  this  claim  of  His  was  in  point  of  fact  the 
crime  for  which  their  leaders  persecuted  Him  to  death  \ 

And  yet  when  Jesus  Christ  presented  Himself  to  the  Jewish 
people.  He  did  not  condescend  to  sanction  the  misbelief  of  the 
time,  or  to  swerve  from  the  tenor  of  the  ancient  revelation.  He 
claimed  to  satisfy  the  national  hopes  of  Israel  by  a  prospect 
which  would  identify  the  future  of  Israel  with  that  of  the  world. 

*  Cf.  Lect.  rv.  pp.  193, 194. 
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He  professed  to  answer  to  the  full,  unmutilated,  spiritual  ex- 
pectations of  prophets  and  of  righteous  men.     They  had  desired 
to  see  and  had  not  seen  Him,  to  hear  and  had  not  heard  Him. 
Long  ages  had  passed,  and  the  hope  of  Israel  was  still  unfulfilled. 
Psahnists  had  turned  back  in  accents  wellnigh  of  despair  to  the 
great  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  when  the  Lord 
brake  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters,  and  brought  foun- 
tains out  of  the  hard  rock.     Prophets  had  been  assured  that  at 
last  the  vision  of  ages  should  '  speak  and  not  lie,'  and  had  been 
bidden  '  though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  will  surely  come, 
it  will  not  tarry.'     Each  victory,  each  deliverance,  prefigured 
Messiah's  work ;    each   saint,   each  hero,   foreshadowed   some 
separate  ray  of  His  personal  glory ;  each  disaster  gave  strength 
to  the  mighty  cry  for  His  intervention :  He  was  the  true  soul 
of  the  history,  as  well  as  of  the  poetry  and  prophecy  of  Israel. 
And  so  much  was  demanded  of  Him,  so  superhuman  were  the 
proportions  of  His  expected  actions,  that  He  would  have  dis- 
appointed the  poetry  and  history  no  less  than  the  prophecy  of 
Israel  had  He  been  merely  one  of  the  sons  of  men.     Yet  when 
at  last  in  the  fulness  of  time  He  came,  that  He  might  satisfy 
the  desire  of  the  nations.  He  was  rejected  by  a  stiff-necked 
generation,  because  He  was  true  to  the  highest  and^  brightest 
anticipations  of  His  Advent.     A  Christ  who   had   contented 
himself  with  the  debased  Mesaiamc  idea  of  the  Herodian  period, 
might  have   precipitated  an  insurrection  against  the  Boman 
rale,  and  might  have  antedated,  after  whatever  intermediate 
struggles,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.     Jesus  of  Nazareth  claimed 
to  be  the  Divine  Messiah  of  David  and  of  Isaiah;  and  there- 
fore He  died  upon  the  cross,  to  achieve,  not  the  political  en- 
franchisement  df  Palestine,  but  the   spiritual   redemption   of 
humanity. 

I.  Permit  me  to  repeat  an  observation  which  has  already 
been  hinted  at.  The  several  lines  of  teaching  by  which  the 
Old  Testament  leads  up  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity, 
are  at  first  sight  apparently  at  issue  with  that  primary  truth 
of  which  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were 
the  appointed  guardians.  *  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord  ™.'  That  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Jewish 
belief  and  polity.  How  copious  are  the  warnings  against  the 
surrounding  idolatries  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ^ !     With  what 

"  I>eiit.  vi.  4 ;  cf.  ibid.  iv.  35,  zzzii.  39 ;  Pa,  xcvi.  5 ;  Isa.  xlii.  8,  xliii. 
10-13,  ^v-  6»  8,  xlv.  5,  6,  18,  21,  32,  xlviii.  ii,  12;  Wisd.  xii.  13; 
SodoB.  18.  »  Deut.  iv.  16-18. 
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varied,  what  delicate,  what  incisive  irony  do  the  sacred  writers 
lash  the  pretensions  of  the  most  gorgeous  idol-worships,  while 
guarding  the  solitary  Majesty  and  the  unshared  prerogatives 
of  the  God  of  Israel  o  1  '  The  specific  distinction  of  Judaism,* 
says  Baur,  'marking  it  off  from  all  forms  of  heathen  religious 
belief  whatever,  is  its  purer,  more  refined,  and  monotheistic 
conception  of  God.  From  the  earliest  antiquity  downwards, 
this  was  the  essential  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  p.* 
And  yet  this  discriminating  and  fundamental  truth  does  but 
throw  out  into  sharper  outline  and  relief  those  suggestions  of 
personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead;  that  personification  of 
the  Wisdom,  if  indeed  the  Wisdom  be  not  a  Person;  those 
visions  in  which  a  Divine  Being  is  so  closely  identified  with  the 
Angel  who  represents  Him ;  those  successive  predictions  of  a 
Messiah  personally  distinct  from  Jehovah,  yet  also  the  Saviour 
of  men,  the  Lord  and  Euler  of  all,  the  Judge  of  the  nations, 
Almighty,  Everlasting,  nay,  One  Whom  prophecy  designates  as 
God.  How  was  the  Old  Testament  consistent  with  itself  how 
was  it  loyal  to  its  leading  purpose,  to  its  very  central  and 
animating  idea,  unless  it  was  in  truth  entrusted  with  a  double 
charge ;  unless,  besides  teaching  explicitly  the  Creed  of  Sinai, 
it  was  designed  to  teach  implicitly  a  fuller  revelation,  and  to 
prepare  men  for  the  Creed  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  ?  If  indeed 
the  Old  Testament  had  been  a  semi-polytheistic  literature;  if 
in  Israel  the  Divine  Unity  had  been  only  a  philosophical  specu- 
lation, shrouded  from  the  popular  eye  by  the  various  forms 
with  which  some  imaginative  antiquity  had  peopled  its  national 
heaven ;  if  the  line  of  demarcation  between  such  angel  ministers 
and  guardians  as  we  read  of  in  Daniel  and  Zechariah,  and  the 
High  and  Holy  One  Who  inhabiteth  eternity,  had  been  indistinct 
or  uncertain ;  if  the  Most  Holy  Name  had  been  really  lavished 
upon  created  beings  with  an  indiscriminate  profusion  that  de- 
prived it  of  its  awful,  of  its  incommunicable  value  Q, — then 
these  intimations  which  we  have  been  reviewing  would  have 
been  less  startling  than  they  are.  As  it  is,  they  receive  promi- 
nence from  the  sharp,  unrelieved  antagonism  in  which  they  seem 
to  stand  to  the  main  scope  of  the  books  which  contain  them. 
And  thus  they  are  a  perpetual  witness  that  the  Jewish  Revela- 
tion is  not  to  be  final ;  they  irresistibly  suggest  a  deeper  truth 

o  Ps.  cxv.  4-8 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  19,  xliv.  9-20,  xlvi.  5  sq. ;  Jer.  ii.  27,  28, 
x.  3-6,  8-10,  14,  16;  Hab.  ii.  18,  19;  Wisd.  xiii.  xiv. 
P  Christenthum,  p.  17 ;  cf.  Lect.  I.  26. 
4  On  the  senses  of  JElohim  in  the  Old  Testament,  see  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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which  is  to  break  forth  from  the  pregnant  simplicity  of  God's 
earlier  message  to  mankind;  they  point,  as  we  know,  to  the 
Prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  to  the  Council  chamber  of 
Nic8Ba,  in  which  the  absolute  Unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  will 
he  ftilly  exhibited  as  harmonizing  with  the  true  Divinity  of 
Him  Who  was  thus  announced  in  His  distinct  Personality  to 
the  Church  of  Israel. 

2.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  Old  Testament  might  con- 
ceivably have  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  in 
other  and  more  energetic  terms  than  those  which  it  actually 
employs.  Even  if  this  should  be  granted,  let  us  carefully  bear 
in  mind  that  the  witness  of  ihe  Old  Testament  to  this  truth  is 
not  confined  to  the  texts  which  expressly  assert  that  Messiah 
should  be  Divine.  The  Human  lafe  of  Messiah,  His  super- 
natural birth.  His  character,  His  death,  His  triumph,  are  pre- 
dicted in  the  Old  Testament  with  a  minuteness  which  utterly 
defies  the  rationalistic  insinuation,  that  the  argument  from 
prophecy  in  favour  of  Christ's  claims  may  after  all  be  resolved 
into  an  adroit  manipulation  of  sundry  more  or  less  irrelevant 
quotations.  No  amount  of  captious  ingenuity  will  destroy  the 
suhstantial  fact  that  the  leading  features  of  our  Lord's  Human 
manifestation  were  announced  to  the  world  some  centuries 
hefore  He  actually  came  among  us.  Do  I  say  that  to  be  the 
subject  of  prophecy  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  Divinity  ?  Certainly 
not.  But  at  least  when  prophecy  is  so  copious  and  elaborate, 
and  yet  withal  so  true  to  the  facts  of  history  which  it  predicts, 
its  higher  utterances,  which  lie  beyond  the  verification  of  the 
human  senses,  acquire  corresponding  significance  and  credit. 
If  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  Human  Life  were  actually 
chronicled  by  prophecy,  prophecy  is  entitled  to  submissive 
attention  when  she  proceeds  to  assert,  in  whatever  terms,  that 
the  Christ  Whom  she  has  described  is  more  than  Man. 

It  must  be  a  robust  and  somewhat  coarse  scepticism  which 
can  treat  those  early  glimpses  into  the  laws  of  God's  inner 
being,  those  mysterious  apparitions  to  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers, 
those  hypostatized  representations  of  Divine  Attributes,  above 
all,  that  Divinity  repeatedly  and  explicitly  ascribed  to  the  pre- 
dicted Eestorer  of  Israel,  only  as  illustrations  of  the  exuberance 
of  Hebrew  imagination,  only  as  redundant  tropes  and  moods  of 
Eastern  poetry.  For  when  the  destructive  critics  have  done 
their  worst,  we  are  still  confronted  by  the  fact  of  a  consider- 
able literature,  indisputably  anterior  to  the  age  of  Christianity, 
and  foretelling  in  explicit  terms  the  coming  of  a  Divine  and 
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Human  Saviour.  We  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  significance  of 
this  broad  and  patent  fact.  Those  who  in  modem  days  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  an  absolute  power  over  the  conduct 
and  lives  of  their  fellow-men  have  found  it  necessary  to  spare 
no  pains  in  one  department  of  political  effort.  They  have  en- 
deavoured to  'inspire,'  if  they  could  not  suppress,  that  powerful 
agency,  which  both  for  good  and  for  evil  moulds  and  informs 
popular  thought.  The  control  of  the  press  from  day  to  day  is 
held  in  our  times  to  be  among  the  highest  exercises  of  despotic 
power  over  a  civilized  community ;  and  yet  the  sternest  despot- 
ism will  in  vain  endeavour  to  recast  in  its  own  favour  the  verdict 
of  history.  History,  as  she  points  to  the  irrevocable  and  un- 
changing past,  can  be  won  neither  by  violence  nor  by  blandish- 
ments to  silence  her  condemnations,  or  to  lavish  her  approvals, 
or  in  any  degree  to  unsay  the  evidence  of  her  chronicles,  that 
she  may  subserve  the  purpose  and  establish  the  claim  of  some 
aspiring  potentate.  But  He  Who  came  to  reign  by  love  as  by 
omnipotence,  needed  not  to  put  force  upon  the  thought  and 
speech  of  His  contemporaries,  even  could  He  have  willed  to  do 
BO  o.  For  already  the  literature  of  fifteen  centuries  had  been 
enlisted  in  His  service;  and  the  annals  and  the  hopes  of  an 
entire  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  yeamiags  and  guesses  of  the 
world,  had  been  moulded  into  one  long  anticipation  of  Himself. 
Even  He  could  not  create  or  change  the  past ;  but  He  could 
point  to  its  unchanging  voice  as  the  herald  of  His  own  claims 
and  destiny.  His  language  would  have  been  folly  on  the  lips  of 
the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men,  but  it  does  no  more  than  simple 
justice  to  the  true  mind  and  constant  drift  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. With  His  Hand  upon  the  Jewish  Canon,  Jesus  Christ 
could  look  opponents  or  disciples  in  the  face,  and  bid  them 
'Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me,' 

o  Lacordaire. 
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LECTURE  m. 


OUB  LOED'S  WORK  IN  THE  WORLD  A  WITNESS  TO 

HIS  DIVINITY. 

Whence  hath  This  Man  this  Wisdomt  and  these  mighty  works  f  Is  not  This 
the  carpenter's  Son  f  is  not  His  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  Sis  brethren, 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,,  and  Judas  f  And  His  sisters,  are  they  not 
all  with  us  t     Whence  then  hath  This  Man  all  these  things  f 

St.  Matt.  xiii.  54-56. 

A  SCEPTICAL  prince  once  asked  his  chaplain  to  give  him  some 
clear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  to  do  so  in  a  few 
words,  because  a  king  had  not  much  time  to  spare  for  such 
matters.  The  chaplain  tersely  replied,  'The  Jews,  your  majesty.' 
The  chaplain  meant  to  say  that  the  whole  Jewish  history  was  a 
witness  to  Christ.  In  the  ages  before  the  Incarnation  Israel 
witnessed  to  His  work  and  to  His  Person,  by  its  Messianic  be- 
lief by  its  Scriptures,  by  its  ritual,  by  its  rabbinical  schools.  In 
the  ages  which  have  followed  the  Incarnation,  Israel  has  wit- 
nessed to  Him  no  less  powerfully  as  the  people  of  the  dispersion. 
In  all  the  continents,  amid  all  the  races  of  the  world,  we  meet 
with  the  nation  to  which  there  clings  an  unexpiated,  self-impre- 
cated guilt.  This  nation  dwells  among  us  and  around  us 
Englishmen ;  it  shares  largely  in  our  material  prosperity ;  its 
social  and  civil  life  are  shaped  by  our  national  institutions ;  it 
fiends  its  representatives  to  our  tribunals  of  justice  and  to  the 
benches  of  our  senate :  yet  its  heart,  its  home,  its  future,  are 
elsewhere.  It  still  hopes  for  Him  Whom  we  Christians  have 
found;  it  still  witnesses,  by  its  accumulating  despair,  to  the 
tmth  of  the  creed  which  it  so  doggedly  rejects.  Our  rapid  sur- 
vey then  of  those  anticipations  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  which  are 
famished  by  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  literature  more  im- 
mediately dependent  on  it,  has  left  untouched  a  district  of  history 
fruitful  in  considerations  which  bear  upon  our  subject.  But  it 
must  suffice  to  have  hinted  at  the  testimony  which  is  thus 
indirectly  yielded  by  the  later  Judaism ;  and  we  pass  to-day  to  a 
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topic  wluch  is  in  some  sense  continuous  with  that  of  onr  last 
lecture.  We  have  seen  how  the  appearance  of  a  Divine  Person, 
as  the  Saviour  of  men,  was  anticipated  hy  the  Old  Testament ; 
let  us  enquire  how  far  Christ's  Divinity  is  attested  by  the  phe- 
nomenon which  we  encounter  in  the  formation  and  continuity  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

I.  When  modem  writers  examine  and  discuss  the  proportions 
and  character  of  our  Lord's  'plan,'  a  Christian  believer  may 
rightly  feel  that  such  a  term  can  only  be  used  in  such  a  connec- 
tion with  some  mental  caution.  He  may  urge  that  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  strictly  human  action,  we  can  distinguish  between 
a  plan  and  its  realization ;  but  that  this  distinction  is  obviously 
inapplicable  to  Him  with  Whom  resolve  means  achievement,  and 
Who  completes  His  action,  really  if  not  visibly,  when  He  simply 
wills  to  act.  It  might  further  be  maintained,  and  with  great 
truth,  that  the  pretension  to  exhibit  our  Lord's  entire  design  in 
His  Life  and  Death  proceeds  upon  a  misapprehension.  It  is  far 
from  being  true  that  our  Lord  has  really  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of 
men  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Eternal  Mind  in  respect  of  His 
Incarnation.  Indeed  nothing  is  plainer,  or  more  upon  the  very 
£a,ce  of  the  New  Testament,  than  the  limitations  and  reserve  of 
His  disclosures  on  this  head.  We  see  enough  for  faith  and  for 
practical  purposes,  but  we  see  no  more.  Amid  the  glimpses 
which  are  offered  us  respecting  the  scope  and  range  of  the  In- 
carnation, the  obvious  shades  off  continually  into  mystery,  the 
visible  commingles  with  the  unseen.  We  Christians  know  just 
enough  to  take  the  measure  of  our  ignorance ;  we  feel  ourselves 
hovering  intellectually  on  the  outskirts  of  a  vast  economy  of 
mercy,  the  complete  extent  and  the  inner  harmonies  of  which 
One  Eye  alone  can  survey. 

If  however  we  have  before  us  only  a  part  of  the  plan  which 
our  Lord  meant  to  carry  out  by  His  Incarnation  and  Death, 
assuredly  we  do  know  something  and  that  from  His  Own  Lips. 
If  it  is  true  that  success  can  never  be  really  doubtful  to  Omni- 
potence, and  that  no  period  of  suspense  can  be  presumed  to 
intervene  between  a  resolve  and  its  accomplishment  in  the 
Eternal  Mind ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  part  of  our  Lord's 
gracious  condescension  that  He  has,  if  we  may  so  speak,  entered 
into  the  lists  of  history.  He  has  come  among  us  as  one  of  our- 
selves ;  He  has  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  has  been 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  has  despoiled  Himself  of  His 
advantages ;  He  has  actually  stated  what  He  proposed  to  do  in 
the  world,  and  has  thus  submitted  Himself  to  the  verdict  of 
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man's  experience.  .  His  own  Words  are  our  warrant  for  compar- 
ing them  with  His  Work ;  and  He  has  interposed  the  struggles 
of  centuries  between  His  Words  and  their  fulfilment.  He  has  so 
shrouded  His  Hand  of  might  as  at  times  to  seem  as  if  He  would 
court  at  least  the  possibilities  of  failure.  Putting  aside  then  for 
the  moment  any  recorded  intimations  of  Christ's  Will  in  respect 
of  other  spheres  of  being,  with  all  their  mighty  issues  of  life  and 
death,  let  us  enquire  what  it  was  that  He  purposed  to  effect 
within  the  province  of  human  action  and  history. 

Now  the  answer  t&  this  question  is  simply,  that  He  proclaimed 
Himself  the  Founder  of  a  world-wide  and  imperishable  Society. 
He  did  not  propose  to  act  powerfully  upon  the  convictions  and 
the  characters  of  individual  men,  and  then  to  leave  to  them, 
when  they  l>elieved  and  felt  alike,  the  liberty  of  voluntarily 
forming  themselves  into  an  association,  with  a  view  to  reciproctd 
sympathy  and  united  action.  From  the  first,  the  formation  of  a 
society  was  not  less  an  essential  feature  of  Christ's  plan,  than  was 
His  redemptive  action  upon  single  souls.  This  society  was  not 
to  he  a  school  of  thinkers,  nor  a  self-associated  company  of  enter- 
prising fellow-workers;  it  was  to  be  a  Kingdom,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  kingdom  of  God  \  For 
ages  indeed  the  Jewish  theocracy  had  been  a  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth  ^.  God  was  the  one  true  King  of  ancient  Israel. 
He  was  felt  to  be  present  in  Israel  as  a  Monarch  living  among 
His  subjects.  The  temple  was  His  palace^  its  sacrifices  and 
ritual  weve  the  public  acknowledgment  of  His  present  but  in- 
visible Majesty.  But  the  Jewish  polity,  considered  as  a  system, 
was  an  external  rather  than  an  internal  kingdom  of  God. 
Doubtless  there  were  great  saints  in  ancient  Israel ;  doubtless 
Israel  had  prayers  and  hymns  such  as  may  be  found  in  the 
Psalter,  than  which  nothing  more  searching  and  more  spiritual 
lias  been  since  produced  in  Christendom.  Looking  however  to 
the  popular  working  of  the  Jewish  theocratic  system,  and  to 
what  is  implied  as  to  its  character  in  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  a 
profoundly  spiritual  kingdom  which  was  to  succeed  its  i^^y  ^® 
not  conclude  that  the  Boyalty  of  God  was  represented  rather  to 

*  /ScuriXcfa  r&v  olpwQp  oocnrs  thirty-two  times  in  St.  Matthew's  Gkxapel, 
to  which  it  is  peenliar ;  $curi\€ia  rov  06ov  five  times.  The  latter  term  oocnrB 
fifteen  times  in  St.  Mark,  thirty-three  times  in  St.  Luke,  twice  in  St.  John, 
Beyen  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  St.  Matt.  ziii.  43,  xxvi.  29,  we 
find  ri  $cun\€ia  rov  Tk«rp6s,  Our  Lord  speaks  of  19  fiauriXfia  ^  ^ju^  three  times^ 
St.  John  zviii.  36.  i>  St.  Matt.  zzi.  43. 

*  Jer.  zxxi.  31-34,  quoted  in  Heb.  viii.  8 -I I. 
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the  senses  than  to  the  heart  and  intelligence  of  at  least  the  mass 
of  His  ancient  subjects  %  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  announced  a 
new.  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  by  tenning  it  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
He  implied  that  it  would  first  fully  deserve  that  sacred  name,  as 
corresponding  with  Daniers  prophecy  of  a  fifth  empire  d.  Let 
us  moreover  note,  in  passing,  that  when  using  the  word  '  king- 
dom,' our  Lord  did  not  announce  a  republic.  Writers  who  carry 
into  their  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  ideas  which  have  been 
gained  from  a  study  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  or  of  the  recent 
history  of  France,  may  permit  themselves  to  describe  our  Lord 
as  Founder  of  the  Christian  republic.  And  certainly  St.  Paul, 
when  accommodating  himseK  to  political  traditions  and  aspira- 
tions wrhich  still  prevailed  largely  throughout  the  Bx)man  world, 
represents  and  recommends  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  source 
and  home  of  the  highest  moral  and  mental  liberty,  by  speaking 
freely  of  our  Christian '  citizenship,'  and  of  our  coming  at  baptism 
to  the  *  city'  of  the  living  God  ®.  Not  that  the  Apostle  would 
press  the  metaphor  to  the  extent  of  implying  that  the  new 
society  was  to  be  a  spiritual  democracy  J  since  he  very  earnestly 
taught  that,  even  the  inmost  thoughts  of  its  members  were  to  be 
ruled  by  their  Invisible  King  f.  This  indeed  had  been  the  claim 
of  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom  HimseK  8 ;  He  willed  to  be  King, 
absolutely  and  without  a  rival,  in  the  new  society;  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  His  legislation  plainly  shews  us  in  what 
sense  He  meant  to  reign. 

The  original  laws  of  the  new  kingdom  are  for  the  most  part 
Bet  forth  by  its  Founder  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  After  a 
preliminary  statement  of  the  distinctive  character  which  was  to 
mark  the  fife  and  bearing  of  those  who  would  fully  correspond 
to  His  Mind  and  Will  \  and  a  further  sketch  of  the  nature  and 
depth  of  the  influence  which  His  subjects  were  to  exert  upon 
other  men  \  He  proceeds  to  define  the  general  relation  of  the 
new  law  which  He  is  promulgating  to  the  law  that  had  preceded 
it  \  The  vital  principle  of  His  legislation,  namely,  that  moral 
obedience  shall  be  enforced,  not  merely  in  the  performance  of  or 
in  the  Abstinence  from  outward  acts,  but  in  the  deepest  and  most 

*  Dan.  vii.  9-15. 

*  Phil.  iii.  20 :  ^y^Sov  yhp  rh  iroXlrevfia  iv  obpetvoTs  6ndpxti.  Of.  Acts  zxiii. 
I :  vtwoKlrevfiai  r^  &€^,  Phil.  i.  27 :  &|f»s  rov  cbayyeKlov  ToKiTf^ccOc, 
Heb.  xiii.  14.  In  Heb.  xi.  10,  xii.  32,  ir6\is  apparently  embratdes  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ,  visible  and  invisible ;  in  Heb.  xi.  16,  xiii.  14,  it  is  re- 
stricted to  the  latter.  '  2  Cor.  x.  5.  «  St.  Matt,  xadii.  8. 

*»  Ibid.  V.  1-12.  *  Ibid.  vers.  13-16.  *  Ibid.  vers.  17-20. 
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secret  springs  of  thought  and  motive,  is  traced  in  its  application 
to  certain  specific  prescriptions  of  the  older  Law  ^ ;  while  other 
ancient  enactments  are  modified  or  set  aside  by  the  stricter 
purity™,  the  genuine  simplicity  of  motive  and  character^,  the 
entire  unselfishness  o,  and  the  superiority  to  personal  prejudices 
and  exclusiveness  p  which  the  New  Lawgiver  insisted  on.  The 
required  life  of  the  new  kingdom  is  then  exhibited  in  detail ;  the 
duties  of  almsgiving^,  of  prayer ',  and  of  fastings,  are  successively 
enforced ;  but  the  rectification  of  the  ruling  motive  is  chiefly 
insisted  on  as  essential.  In  performing  religious  duties,  God's 
Will,  and  not  any  conventional  standard  of  human  opinion,  is  to 
be  kept  steadily  before  the  eye  of  the  soul.  The  Legislator 
insists  upon  the  need  of  a  single,  supreme,  unrivalled  motive  in 
thought  and  action,  unless  all  is  to  be  lost.  The  uncorruptible 
treasure  must  be  in  heaven ;  the  body  of  the  moral  life  will  only 
be  full  of  light  if  *  the  eye  is  single ;'  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters*.  The  birds  and  the  flowers  suggest  the  lesson  of  trust 
in  and  devotion  to  the  One  Source  and  End  of  life ;  all  will 
really  be  well  with  those  who  in  very  deed  seek  His  kingdom 
and  His  righteousness  ^.  Charity  in  judgment  of  other  men  ^c, 
circumspection  in  communicating  sacred  truth  y,  confidence  and 
constancy  in  prayer  2,  perfect  consideration  for  the  wishes  of 
others  *,  yet  also  a  determination  to  seek  the  paths  of  difficulty 
and  sacrifice,  rather  than  the  broad  easy  ways  trodden  by  the 
mass  of  mankind  h; — ^these  features  will  mark  the  conduct  of 
loyal  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  They  will  beware  too  of  false 
prophets,  that  is,  of  the  movers  of  spiritual  sedition,  of  teachers 
who  are  false  to  the  truths  upon  which  the  kingdom  is  based  and 
to  the  temper  which  is  required  of  its  real  children.  The  false 
prophets  will  be  known  by  their  moral  unfruitfulness  <*,  rather 
than  by  any  lack  of  popularity  or  success.  Finally,  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  kingdom  is  insisted  on  as  the  one  condition  of 
safety;  obedience d,  —  as  distinct  from  professions  of  loyalty; 
obedience, — which  will  be  found  to  have  really  based  a  man's 
life  upon  the  immoveable  rock  at  that  solemn  moment  when  all 
that  stands  upon  the  sand  must  utterly  perish®. 
Such  a  proclamation  of  the  law  of  the  kingdom  as  was  the 

'  St.  Matt.  V.  21-30.  ™  Ibid.  vers.  31,  32.  »  Ibid.  rers.  33-37. 

•  Ibid.  vera.  38-42.  p  Ibid.  vers.  43-47.  *  Ibid.  ri.  1-4. 
'  Ibid.  vers.  5-8.                 •  Ibid.  vers.  16  18.  *  Ibid.  ver.  24. 

■  Ibid.  vers.  25-34.  *  V[yA,  vii.  1-5.  '  Ibid.  ver.  6. 

■  Ibid.  vers.  7-1 1.  •  Ibid.  ver.  12.  **  Ibid.  vers.  13,  14. 

•  Ibid.  vers.  15-20.  *  Ibid.  vers.  21-23.  *  Ibid.  vers.  24  27. 


I04     The  Kingdom  both  visible  and  invisible. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  already  implied  that  the  kingdom  would 
be  at  once  visible  and  invisible.  On  the  one  hand  certain  out- 
ward duties,  such  as  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  fasting, 
are  prescribed^;  on  the  other,  the  new  law  urgently  pushes  its 
claim  of  jurisdiction  &r  beyond  the  range  of  material  acts  into 
the  invisible  world  of  thought  and  motive.  The  visibility  of  the 
kingdom  lay  already  in  the  fact  of  its  being  a  society  of  men, 
and  not  a  society  solely  made  up  of  incorporeal  beings  such  as 
the  angelsw  The  King  never  professes  that  He  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  measure  of  obedience  which  sloth  or  timidity  might  con- 
fine to  the  region  of  inoperative  feelings  and  convictions ;  He 
insists  with  great  emphasis  upon  the  payment  of  homage  to  His 
Invisible  Majesty,  outwardly,  and  before  the  eyes  of  men.  Not 
to  confess  Him  before  men  is  to  break  with  Him  for  ever  8 ;  it 
is  to  forfeit  His  blessing  and  protection  when  these  would  most 
be  needed.  The  consistent  bearing,  then,  of  His  loyal  subjects 
will  bring  the  reality  of  His  rule  before  the  sight  of  men ;  but, 
besides  this.  He  provides  His  realm  with  a  visible  government^ 
deriving  its  authority  from  Himself,  and  entitled  on  this  account 
to  deferential  and  entire  obedience  on  the  part  of  His  subjects. 
To  the  first  members  of  this  government  His  commission  runs 
thus : — '  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  Me  ^.'  it  is  the  King 
Who  will  Himself  reign  throughout  all  history  on  the  thrones 
of  His  representatives ;  it  is  He  Who,  in  their  persons,  will  be 
acknowledged  or  rejected.  In  this  way  His  empire  wiHi  have  an 
external  and  political  side ;  nor  is  its  visibility  to  be  limited  to 
its  governmental  organization.  The  form  of  prayer  ^  which  the 
King  enjoins  on  His  subjects,  and  the  outward  visible  actions  by 
which,  according  to  His  appointment,  membership  in  His  king- 
dom is  to  be  begun  J  and  maintained  \  make  the  very  life  and 
movement  of  the  new  society,  up  to  a  certain  point,  visible. 
But  undoubtedly  the  real  strength  of  the  kingdom,  its  deepest 
life,  its  truest  action,  are  veiled  from  sight.  At  bottom  it  is  to 
be  a  moral,  not  a  material  empire ;  it  is  to  be  a  realm  not  merely 
of  bodies  but  of  souls,  of  souls  instinct  with  intelligence  and  love. 
Its  seat  of  power  will  be  the  conscience  of  mankind.  Not  *  here' 
or  Hhere'  in  outward  signs  of  establishment  and  supremacy,  but 
in  the  free  conformity  of  the  thought  and  heart  of  its  members 
to  the  Will  of  their  Unseen  Sovereign,  shall  its  power  be  most 

'  St.  Matt.  vi.  9'i3,  i6.  >  Ibid.  x.  32  ;  St.  Luke  zii.  8. 

>^  St.  Matt.  X.  40 ;  comp.  St.  Lnke  x.  16.      '  St.  Matt.  vi.  9-13. 

i  Ibid,  xxviii.  19 ;  St.  John  iii.  5. 

^  St.  Luke  xxii.  19 ;  i  Cor.  xi.  24;  St.  John  vi.  53. 
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clearly  recognised.  Not  as  an  oppresswe  outward  code,  but  as 
an  inward  buoyant  exhilarating  motive,  will  the  King's  Law 
mould  the  life  of  His  subjects.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  God  will 
be  found  to  be  '  within  *  men  1 ;  it  will  be  set  up,  not  like  an 
earthly  empire  by  military  conquest  or  by  violent  revolution,  but 
noiselessly  and  *  not  with  observation™.'  It  will  be  maintained  by 
weapons  more  spiritual  than  the  sword.  *  If,*  said  the  Monarch, 
*  My  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  My  servants  fight, 
but  now  is  My  kingdom  not  from  hence  ^.' 

The  charge  to  the  twelve  Apostles  exhibits  the  outward 
agency  by  which  the  kingdom  would  be  established  <> ;  and 
the  discourse  in  the  supper-room  unveils  yet  more  fully  the 
secret  sources  of  its  strength  and  the  nature  of  its  influence  p. 
But  the  '  plan  *  of  its  Founder  with  reference  to  its  establish- 
ment in  the  world  is  perhaps  most  fully  developed  in  that 
series  of  parables,  which,  from  their  common  object  and  from 
their  juxtaposition  in  St.  Matthew^s  Gospel,  are  commonly 
termed  Parables  of  the  Kingdom. 

How  various  would  be  the  attitudes  of  the  human  heart 
towards  the  *word  ©f  the  kingdom,'  that  is,  towards  the 
authoritative  announcement  of  it&  establishment  upon  the 
earth,  is  pointed  out  in  the  Parable  of  the  Sower.  The  seed 
of  truth  would  fall  from  His  Hand  throughout  all  time  by 
the  wayside,  upon  stony  places,  and  among  thorns,  as  well  as 
upon  the  good  ground  4;  It  might  be  antecedently  supposed 
that  within  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom  none  were  to  be 
looked  for  save  the  holy  and  the  faithful.  But  the  Parable 
of  the  Tares  corrects  this  top  idealistic  anticipation ;  the  king- 
dom is  to  be  a  field  in  which  until  the  final  harvest  the 
tares  must  grow  side  by  side  with  the  wheats  The  astonishing 
expansion  of  the  kingdom  throughout  the  world  is  illustrated 
by  'the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  indeed  is  the  least  of 

*  St.Lnke  xvii.  ai,  "  Ibid.  ver.  ao.  »  St.  John  xviii.  36. 

•  St.  Matt.  X.  5-43.  P  St.  John  xiv.  xv.  xvi. 
«  St.  Matt.  xiii.  3-8,  19-23. 

'  St.  Matt.  xiii.  24-30,  36-43.  'In  catholic^  enim  ecdesiit,  qnss  non  in 
■oU  Afiridl  sicut  para  Donati,  sed  per  omneB  gentes,  sicnt  promieea  est, 
dUatatnr  atqne  diffunditur,  in  univereo  mnndo,  sicut  dicit  Apostolus,  fruc- 
tificans  et  crescens,  et  boni  sunt  et  mali.*  St.  Aug.  £p.  208,  n.  6.  'Si 
boni  sumuB  in  eodesift  Ghristi,  frumenta  sumus ;  si  mali  sumus  in  eoclesi& 
Christi,  palea  sumus,  tamen  ab  arell  non  recedimus.  Tu  qui  vento  tenta- 
tionis  foris  volasti,  quid  esl  Triticum  non  tollit  ventus  ex  are&.  Ex  eo 
ergo,  ubi  es,  agnosce  quid  es.*  In  Ps.  Ixz.  (Yulg.)  Serm.  ii.  n.  12.  Civ. 
Bo,  i.  35,  and  especially  Betract.  ii.  18. 
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all  seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs  ^Z 
The  principle  and  method  of  that  expansion  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  action  of  *  the  leaven  hid  in  the  three  measures  of  meal  *.' 
A  secret  invisible  influence,  a  soul-attracting,  soul-subduing 
enthusiasm  for  the  King  and  His  work,  would  presently  pene- 
trate the  dull,  dense,  dead  mass  of  human  society,  and  its 
hard  heart  and  stagnant  thought  would  expand,  in  virtue  of 
this  inward  impulse,  into  a  new  life  of  light  and  love.  Thus 
the  kingdom  is  not  merely  represented  as  a  mighty  whole,  of 
which  each  subject  soul  is  a  fractional  part.  It  is  exhibited 
as  a,n  attractive  influence,  acting  energetically  upon  the  inner 
personal  life  of  individuals.  It  is  itself  the  great  intellectual 
and  moral  prize  of  which  each  truth-seeking  soul  is  in  quest, 
and  to  obtain  which  all  else  may  wisely  and  weU  be  left  behind. 
The  kingdom  is  a  treasure  hid  in  a  fields,  that  is,  in  a  line 
of  thought  and  enquiry,  or  in  a  particular  discipline  and  mode 
of  life ;  and  the  wise  man  will  gladly  part  with  all  that  he 
has  to  buy  that  fleld.  Or  the  kingdom  is  like  a  merchant-man 
seeking  *  goodly  pearls^;'  he  sells  all  his  possessions  that  he 
may  buy  the  *  one  pearl  of  great  price.*  Here  it  is  hinted  that 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  is  a  costly  conquest  and  mastery 
of  truth,  of  that  one  absolute  and  highest  Truth,  which  is 
contrasted  with  the  lower  and  relative  truths  current  among 
men.  The  preciousness  of  membership  in  the  kingdom  is 
only  to  be  completely  realized  by  an  unreserved  submission 
to  the  law  of  sacrifice  ;  the  kingdom  flashes  forth  in  its 
full  moral  beauty  before  the  eye  of  the  soul,  as  the  merchant- 
man resigns  his  all  in  favour  of  the  one  priceless  pearl.  In 
these  two  parables,  then,  the  individual  soul  is  represented 
as  seeking  the  kingdom;  and  it  is  suggested  how  tragic  in 
many  cases  would  be  the  incidents,  how  excessive  the  sacrifices, 
attendant  upon  '  pressing  into  it.'  But  a  last  parable  is  added 
in  which  the  kingdom  is  pictured,  not  as  a  prize  which  can 
be  seized  by  separate  souls,  but  as  a  vast  imperial  system, 
as  a  world-wide  home  of  all  the  races  of  mankind^.  Like 
a  net^t  thrown  into  the  Galilean  lake,  so  would  the  kingdom 
extend  its  toils  around  entire  tribes  and  nations  of  men: 
the  vast  struggling  multitude  would  be  drawn  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  eternal  shore ;  until  at  last  the  awful  and  final 

•  St.  Matt.  xiii.  31,  3a.  *  Ibid.  ver.  33.  ■  Ibid.  ver.  44. 

^  Ibid.  vers.  45,  46. 

^  So  in  Bey.  xi.  15  :    iy4p€T0  -^  $a<n\cia  rod  K6*ryMv  rov  Kvptov  ^fi&v  jca2 
rod  Xpurrov  abrov,  *  St.  Matt.  xiii.  47-50. 
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separation  would  take  place  beneath  the  eye  of  Absolute  Jus- 
tice; the  good  would  be  gathered  into  vessels,  but  the  bad 
would  be  cast  away. 

The  proclamation  of  this  kingdom  was  termed  the  Gospel, 
that  is,  the  good  news  of  God.  It  was  good  news  for  mankind, 
Jewish  as  well  as  Pagan,  that  a.  society  was  set  up  on  earth 
wherein  the  human  soul  might  rise  to  the  height  of  its  original 
destiny,  might  practically  understand  the  blessedness  and  the 
awfcdness  of  life,  and  might  hold  constant  communion  in  a 
free,  trustful,  joyous,  childlike  spirit  with  the  Author  and 
the  End  of  its  existence.  The  ministerial  work  of  our  Lord 
was  one  long  proclamation  of  this  kingdom.  He  was  per- 
petually defining  its  outline,  or  promulgating  and  codifying 
its  laws,  or  instituting  and  explaining  the  channels  of  its 
organic  and  individual  life,  or  gathering  new  subjects  into 
it  by  His  words  of  wisdom  or  by  His  deeds  of  power,  or 
perfecting  and  refining  the  temper  and  cast  of  character  which 
was  to  distinguish  them.  When  at  length  He  had  Himself 
overcome  the  sharpness  of  death.  He  opened  this  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  His  ministry 
had  begun  with  the  words,  *  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  handy;'  He  left  the  world,  bidding  His  followers 
carry  forward  the  frontier  of  His  kingdom  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  human  family  z,  and  promising  them  that  His  presence 
within  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  co-enduring  with  time  *. 

Let  us  note  more  especially  two  features  in  the  'plan'  of 
our  Blessed  Lord. 

(a)  And,  first,  its  originality.  Need  I  say,  brethren,  that 
real  originality  is  rare  ?  In  this  place  many  of  us  spend  our 
time  very  largely  in  imitating,  recombining,  reproducing  existing 
thought.  Conscious  as  we  are  that  for  the  most  part  we  are 
only  passing  on  under  a  new  form  that  which  in  its  substance 
has  come  to  us  from  others,  we  honestly  say  so;  yet  it  may 
chance  to  us  at  some  time  to  imagine  that  in  our  brain  an 
idea  or  a  design  has  taken  shape,  which  is  originally  and  in 
truth  our  own  creation —   . 

'Libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps; 
Non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede^.' 

Those  few,  rapid,  decisive  moments  in  which  genius  consciously 
enjoys  the  exhilarating  sense  of  wielding  creative  power,  may 

»  St.  Matt.  iv.  17.  ■  Ibid,  xxviii.  19 ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  47 ;  Acta  i.  8. 

»  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  ^  Hor.  Ep.  i.  19.  21. 
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naturally  be  treasured  in  memory;  and  yet,  even  in  these, 
how  hard  must  it  be  to  verify  the  assumed  fact  of  an  absolute 
originality  1  We  of  this  day  find  the  atmosphere  of  human 
thought,  even  more  than  the  surface  of  the  earth,  preoccupied 
and  thronged  with  the  results  of  man's  activity  in  times  past 
and  present.  In  proportion  to  our  consciousness  of  our  real 
obligations  to  this  general  stoek  of  mental  wealth,  must  we 
not  hesitate  to  presume  that  any  one  idea,  the  immediate  origin 
of  which  we  cannot  trace,  i»  in  reality  our  owni  Suppose 
that  in  this  or  that  instance  we  do  believe  ourselves,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  to  have  produced  an  idea  which  is  really  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  originality.  May  it  not  be,  that  if  at  the  right 
moment  we  could  have  examined  the  intellectual  air  around 
us  with  a  sufficiently  powerful  microscope,  we  should  have 
detected  the  germ  of  our  idea  'floating  in  upon  our  personal 
thought  from  without  cf  We  only  imagine  ourselves  to  have 
created  the  idea  because,  at  the  time  of  our  inhaling  it,  we 
were  not  conscious  of  doing  so.  The  idea  perhaps  was  suggested 
indirectly;  it  came  to  us  along  with  some  other  idea  upon 
which  our  attention  was  mainly  fixed ;  it  came  to  us  so  dis- 
guised or  so  undeveloped,  that  we  cannot  recognise  it,  so  as 
to  trace  the  history  of  its  growth.  It  came  to  us  during  the 
course  of  a  casual  conversation ;  or  from  a  book  the  very  name 
of  which  we  have  forgotten;  and  our  relationship  towards  it 
has  been  after  all  that  of  a  nurse,  not  that  of  a  parent..  We 
have  protected  it,  cherished  it,  warmed  it,  and  at  length  it 
has  grown  within  the  chambers  of  our  mind,  untiS  we  have 
recognised  its  value  and  led  it  forth  into  the  sunlight,  shaping 
it,  colouring  it,  expressing  it  after  a  manner  strictly  our  own, 
and  believing  in  good  faitb  that  because  we  have  so-  entirely 
determined  its  form^  we  are  the  creators  of  its  substance^; 
At  any  rate,  my  brethren,  genius  herself  has  not  been  slow  to 
confess  how  difficult  it  is  to  sav  that  any  one  of  her  triumphs 
is  certainly  due  to  »  true  ori^ty.  In  one  .f  his  later 
recorded  conversations  Goethe  was  endeavouring  te*  decide 
what  are  the  real  obligations  of  genius  to  the  influences  which 
inevitably  affect  it.  '  Much;'  said  he, '  is  talked  about  originality ; 
but  what  does  originality  mean  I'  We  are  no  sooner  bom  than 
the  world  around  begins  to  aet  upon  us;  its  action  lasts  to 
the  end  of  our  lives  and  enters  into>  everything.     All  that  we 

^  This  lUoBtration  was  suggested  to  tor,  some  years  ago,  by  a  well-known 
Oxford  tutor.  It  is  developed,  with  his  usual  force,  by  F^ix,  JT^sus-Ghnsi^ 
p.  128.  ^  Bautain,  l^tude  sur  Tart  de  parler  en  public. 
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can  truly  call  our  own  is  our  energy,  our  vigour,  our  will.  If 
I,'  he  continued,  'could  enumerate  all  that  I  really  owe  to 
the  great  men  who  have  preceded  me,  and  to  those  of  my 
own  day,  it  would  be  seen  that  very  little  is  really  my  own. 
It  is  a  point  of  capital  importance  to  observe  at  what  time  of 
life  the  influence  of  a  great  character  is  brought  to  bear  on  us. 
Lessing,  Winkelmann,  and  Kant,  were  older  than  I,  and  it 
has  been  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  me  that  the  two  first 
powerfully  influenced  my  youth  and  the  last  my  old  age©.* 
On  such  a  subject,  Ooethe  may  be  deemed  a  high  authority, 
and  he  certainly  was  not  likely  to  do  an  injustice  to  genius, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  a  false  humility  when  speaking  of  himself. 

But  our  Lord's  design  to  establish  upon  the  earth  a  kingdom 
of  souls  was  an  original  design.  Eemark,  as  bearing  upon  this 
originality,  our  Lord's  isolation  in  His  early  life.  His  social 
obscurity  is,  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  men,  the  safeguard  and 
guarantee  of  His  originality.  It  is  not  seriously  pretended, 
on  any  side,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  enriched  with  one  single 
ray  of  His  thought  from  Athens,  from  Alexandria,  from  the 
mystics  of  the  Ganges  or  of  the  Indus,  from  the  disciples  of 
Zoroaster  or  of  Confucius.  The  centurion  whose  servant  He 
healed,  the  Greeks  whom  He  met  at  the  instance  of  St.  Philip, 
the  Syro-phoenician  woman,  the  judge  who  condemned  and  the 
soldiers  who  crucified  Him,  are  the  few  Gentiles  with  whom 
He  is  recorded  to  have  had  dealings  during  His  earthly  life. 
But  was  our  Lord  equally  isolated  from  the  world  of  Jewish 
speculation  %  M.  Eenan,  indeed,  impatient  at  the  spectacle  of 
an  unrivalled  originality,  suggests,  not  without  some  hesitation, 
that  Hillel  was  the  real  teacher  of  Jesus  ^.     But  Dr.  Schenkel 

*  Convenatiaiis  de  Goethe,  trad.  Delerot,  torn.  ii.  p.  342,  quoted  in 
the  Rev.  dee  Deox  Mondes,  15  Oct.  1865. 

'  'Hillel  fdt  le  vraa  mattre  de  J^sus,  s'il  est  pennis  de  parler  de  maltre 
qnand  il  8*agit  d'nne  si  haute  originality.*  Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  35.  As  an 
instance  of  our  Lord's  real  independence  of  Hillel,  a  single  example  may 
suffice.  A  recent  writer  on  '  the  Talmud  *  gives  the  following  story.  '  One 
day  a  heathen  went  to  Shammaiy  the  head  of  the  rival  academy,  and  asked 
him  mockingly  to  convert  him  to  the  law  while  he  stood  on  one  leg.  The 
irate  master  turned  him  from  the  door.  He  then  went  to  Hillel,  'v^o  gave 
him  that  reply — nnce  so  widely  propagated — "  Do  not  unto  another  what 
thou  wouldest  not  have  another  do  unto  thee.  This  is  the  whole  law: 
the  rest  is  mere  conunentary.**  *  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1867,  p.  441.  art. 
'The  Talmud.'  Or,  as  Hillel's  words  are  rendered  by  lightfoot :  'Quod 
tibi  ipsi  odiosum  est,  proximo  ne  feceris:  nam  haec  est  tota  lex.'  Hor. 
Hebr.  in  Matt.  p.  139.  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  appears  to 
assume  the  identity  of  HiUel's  saying  with  the  precept  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
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will  tell  us  that  this  suggestion  rests  on  no  historical  basis 
whatever «,  while  we  may  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  at  issue 
with  a  theory  which  you  would  not  care  to  notice  at  length, 
but  which  M.  Renan  cherishes  with  much  fondness,  and  which 
represents  our  Lord's  'tone  of  thought'  as  a  psychological 
result  of  the  scenery  of  north-eastern  Palestine  \  The  kindred 
assumption  that  when  making  His  yearly  visits  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  or  at  other  times,  Jesus  must 
have  become  the  pupil  of  some  of  the  leading  Jewish  doctors 
of  the  day,  is  altogether  gratuitous.  Once  indeed,  when  Ho 
was  twelve  years  old,  He  was  found  in  a  synagogue,  hard  by 
the  temple,  in  close  intellectual  contact  with  aged  teachers 
of  the  Law.  But  all  who  hear  Him,  even  then,  in  His  early 
Boyhood,  are  astonished  at  His  understanding  and  answers; 
and  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  implies  that  the  occurrence 
was  not  repeated.  Moreover  there  was  no  teaching  in  Judsea 
at  that  era,  which  had  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  expression, 
a  sectarian  colouring.  But  what  is  there  in  the  doctrine  or 
in  the  character  of  Jesus  that  connects  Him  with  a  Pharisee 
or  a  Sadducee,  or  an  Herodian,  or  an  Essene  i  type  of  education  % 
Is  it  not  significant  that,  as  Schleiermacher  remarks,  'of  all 
the  sects  then  in  vogue  none  ever  claimed  Jesus  as  representing 

St.  Matt.  vii..  12 ;  St.  Luke  vi.  31.  Yet  in  truth  how  wide  is  the  interraL 
between  the  merely  negative  rule  of  the  Jewish  President  (which  had 
already  been  given  in  Tobitiv.  15),  and  the  positive  precept— ^3<ra  hv  dcXrire 
iva  iroiSxriy  vfuv  ol  &v6p<oirot^  oi/tw  koX  vfieis  voicirt  avrols — of  the  Divine 
Master.  On  Gibbon^a  citation  from  Isocrates  of  a  precept  equivalent  to 
Hillel's,  see  Archbishop  Trench,  Huls.  Lect.  p.  157.  Hillel  said  that  there 
woidd  be  no  Messiah,  since  the  promise  and  its  fulfilment  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Hezekiah;  Westcott,  Introd.  p.  123. 

«  'Ganz  unbewiesen  ist  es/  Schexikel,  Charakterbild  Jesu,  p.  39,  note. 
When  however  Dr.  Schenkel  himself  says,  'Den  Einblick,  den  Er  [so.  Jesns] 
in  das  Wesen  und  Treiben  der  religiosen  Kichtungen  und  Parteiungen 
seines  Volkes  in  so  hohem  Masse  befiws,  hat  Er  aus  personlicher  Wahmeh- 
inung  und  unmittelbarem  Verkehr  mit  den  Hauptem  und  Vertretem  der 
verschiedenen  Paiteistandpunkte  gewonnen'  (ibid.),  where  is  the  justifi- 
cation of  this  assertion,  except  in  the  Humanitarian  and  Naturalistic  theory 
of  the  writer,  which  makes  some  such  assumption  necessary  ? 

^  Vie  de  J«^sus,  p.  64:  *Une  nature  ravissante  contribuait  k  former 
cet  esprit.'  Then  follows  a  description  of  the  flowers,  the  animals,  the 
insects,  and  the  mountains  (p.  65),  the  farms,  the  fruit-gardens,  and  the 
vintage  (p.  66 >,  of  Northern  Galilee.  M.  Benan  concludes,  'cette  vie 
oontente  et  facilement  satisfaite  .  .  se  spiritnalisait  en  r^ves  ^th^r^  en 
une  sorte  de  mysticisme  pe^tique  confondant  le  ciel  et  la  terre.  .  .  .  Toute 
rhistoire  du  Christianisme  naissant  est  devenue  de  la  sorte  une  d^deuse 
pastorale.*  p.  67. 

>  Milman,  Hist.  Christ,  i.  p.  153,  note  z. 
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it,  none  branded  Him  with  the  reproach  of  apostasy  from  its 
tenets  J  % '  Even  if  we  lend  an  ear  to  the  precarious  conjecture 
that  He  may  have  attended  some  elementary  school  at  Nazareth, 
it  is  plain  that  the  people  believed  Him  to  have  gone  through 
no  formal  course  of  theological  training.  *  How  knoweth  This 
Man  letters,  having  never  learned*^]'  was  a  question  which 
betrayed  the  popular  surprise  created  by  a  Teacher  Who  spoke 
with  the  highest  authority,  and  Who  yet  had  never  sat  at 
the  feet  of  an  accredited  doctor.  It  was  the  homage  of  public 
enthusiasm  which  honoured  Him  with  the  title  of  Rabbi; 
since  this  title  did  not  then  imply  that  one  who  bore  it  had 
been  qualified  by  any  intellectual  exercises  for  an  official  teaching 
position.  Isolated,  as  it  seemed,  obscure,  uncultivated,  illiterate, 
the  Son  of  Mary  did  not  concern  Himself  to  struggle  against 
or  to  reverse  what  man  would  deem  the  crushing  disadvantages 
of  His  lot.  He  did  not,  like  philosophers  of  antiquity,  or  like 
the  active  spirits  of  the  middle  ages,  spend  His  Life  in  perpetual 
transit  between  one  lecturer  of  reputation  and  another,  between 
this  and  that  focus  of  earnest  and  progressive  thought.  He 
was  not  a  Goethe,  continually  enriching  and  refining  his  con- 
ceptions by  contact  with  a  long  succession  of  intellectual  friends, 
reaching  from  Lavater  to  Eckermann.  Still  less  did  He, 
during  His  early  Manhood,  live  in  any  such  atmosphere  as 
that  of  this  place,  where  interpenetrating  all  our  differences 
of  age  and  occupation,  and  even  of  conviction,  there  is  the 
magnificent  inheritance  of  a  common  fund  of  thought,  to  which, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we  are  all  constantly  and  inevitably 
debtors.  He  mingled  neither  with  great  thinkers  who  could 
mould  educated  opinion,  nor  with  men  of  gentle  blood  who 
could  give  its  tone  to  society;  He  passed  those  thirty  years 
as  an  under-workman  in  a  carpenter's  shop ;  He  lived  in  what 
might  have  seemed  the  depths  of  mental  solitude  and  of  social 
obscurity;  and  then  He  went  forth,  not  to  foment  a  political 
revolution,  nor  yet  to  found  a  local  school  of  evanescent  sen- 
timent, but  to  proclaim  an  enduring  and  world-wide  Kingdom 
of  souls,  based  upon  the  culture  of  a  common  moral  character, 
and  upon  intellectual  submission  to  a  common  creed. 

Christ's  isolation,  then,  is  the  guarantee  of  His  originality; 
yet  had  He  lived  as  much  in  public  as  He  lived  in  obscurity, 
where,  let  me  ask,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  anticipated  as  a 
practical  project  in  the  ancient  world  1  What,  beyond  the  inter- 

J  Leben  Jesu,  vorl.  xvi,  ^  St.  John  vii.  15. 
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change  of  thought  on  moral  subjects,  has  the  kingdom  proclaimed 
by  our  Lord  in  common  with  the  philosophical  schools  or  coteries 
which  grouped  themselves  around  Socrates  and  other  teachers 
of  classical  Greece  H  These  schools,  indeed,  differed  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  not  merely  in  their  lack  of  any  pretensions 
to  supernatural  aims  or  powers,  but  yet  more,  in  that  they  only 
existed  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  convenience,  and  that  their 
members  were  bound  to  each  other  by  no  necessary  ties™. 
Again,  what  was  there  in  any  of  the  sects  of  Judaism  that  could 
have  suggested  such  a  conception  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  f 
Each  and  all  they  differ  from  it,  I  will  not  say  in  organization 
and  structure,  but  in  range  and  compass,  in  life  and  action,  in 
spirit  and  aim.  Or  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven  even  traced  in 
outline  by  the  vague  yearnings  and  aspirations  after  a  better 
time,  which  entered  so  mysteriously  into  the  popular  thought  of 
the  heathen  populations  in  the  Augustan  age  ^  %  Certainly  it  was 
an  answer,  complete  yet  unexpected,  to  these  aspirations.  They 
did  not  originate  it ;  they  could  not  have  originated  it ;  they 
primarily  pointed  to  a  material  rather  than  to  a  moral  Utopia, 
to  an  idea  of  improvement  which  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of 

^  Mr.  Lecky  makes  an  obeenration  upon  the  originality  of  our  Lord's  moral 
teaching,  considered  generally,  which  is  well  wor^y  of  attention.  Bational* 
ism  in  Europe,  i.  p.  338.  'Nothing  too,  can,  as  I  conceive,  be  more  er- 
roneous or  superficial  than  the  reasonings  di  those  who  maintain  that 
the  moral  element  in  Christianity  has  in  it  nothing  distinctive  or  peculiar. 
The  method  of  this  school,  of  which  Bolingbroke  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type,  is  to  collect  from  the  writings  of  different  heathen  writers,  certain 
isolated  passages  embodying  precepts  that  were  inculcated  by  Christianity ; 
and  when  the  collection  had  become  very  large  the  task  was  supposed  to  be 
accomplished.  But  the  true  originality  of  a  system  of  moral  teaching  depends 
not  so  much  upon  the  elements  of  wmch  it  is  composed,  as  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  fused  intd  a  symmetrical  whole,  upon  the  proportionate 
yalue  that  is  attached  to  different  qualities,  or,  to  state  the  same  thing  by 
a  single  word,  upon  the  type  of  character  that  is  formed.  Now  it  is  quite 
certain  that  tiie  Christian  type  differs,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  frx>m 
the  Pagan  one.'  This  gen^^  observation  might  legitimately  include  the 
vital  differences  which  sever  all  merely  human  schemes  of  moral  association 
and  co-operation  frt>m  that  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church.  See 
also  Tulloch  on  The  Christ  of  the  Gk>Bpels,  p.  190. 

™  This  point  is  well  stated  in  Ecce  Homo,  p.  91,  sqq.  The  writer  ob- 
serves  that  if  Socrates  were  to  appear  at  the  present  day,  he  would  form 
no  society,  as  the  invention  of  printing  would  have  rendered  it  unnecessary. 
But  the  formation  of  an  organized  society  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
work  of  Christ.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  recognise  the  fulness  with  which  this 
vital  truth  is  set  forth  by  one  from  whom  serious  Churchmen  must  feel 
themselves  to  be  separated  by  some  deep  differences  of  belief  and  principle. 

^  Yirgil,  Ed.  iv.,  .^Sn.  vi.  793,  and  Suetonius,  Yespasianus,  iv.  5. 
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the  Founder  of  the  new  kingdom.  But  you  ask  if  the  announce^ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  our  Lord  was  not  really  a 
contmnation  of  the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
St.  John  the  Baptist  1  You  might  go  further,  and  enquire,  whether 
this  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  traced 
up  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  respecting  a  fifth  empire  %  For  the 
present  of  course  I  waive  the  question  which  an  Apostle  °  would 
have  raised,  as  to  whether  the  Spirit  That  spoke  in  St.  John  and 
in  Daniel  was  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Christ  Himself.  But  let  us 
enquire  whether  Daniel  or  St.  John  do  anticipate  our  Lord's 
plan  in  such  a  sense  as  to  rob  it  of  its  immediate  originality. 
The  Baptist  and  the  prophet  foretell  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Be  it  so.  But  a  name  is  one  thing,  and  the  vivid  complete 
grasp  of  an  idea  is  another.  We  are  accustomed  to  distinguish 
with  some  wholesome  severity  between  originality  of  phrase  and 
originality  of  thought.  An  intrinsic  poverty  of  thought  may  at 
times  succeed  in  formulating  an  original  expression;  while  a 
true  originality  will  often,  nay  generally,  welcome  a  time- 
honoured  and  conventional  phraseology,  if  it  can  thus  secure 
currency  and  acceptance  for  the  tmth  which  it  has  brought  to 
light  and  which  it  desires  to  set  forth  p.  The  originality  of  our 
Lord's  plan  lay  not  in  its  name,  but  in  its  substance.  When 
St.  John  said  ^at  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand  %  when 
Daniel  represented  it  as  a  world-wide  and  imperishable  empire, 
neither  prophet  nor  Baptist  had  really  anticipated  the  idea ;  one 

•  I  St.  Peter  i.  ii. 

'  Pascal,  Pensees,  art.  vii.  9  (ed.  Havet.  p.  123):  'Qn^on  ne  dise  pas 
que  je  n*ai  rien  dit  de  nouveau ;  la  disposition  des  matibres  est  nouvdle. 
Qnand  on  jone  \  la  paume,  e'est  xme  m6me  balle  dont  on  joue  I'un  et  Tautre ; 
mail  Tim  la  place  mieuz.  J'aimerais  antant  qu*on  me  dlt  que  je  me 
snis  servi  des  mots  anciens.  £t  comme  si  las  mdmes  pens^es  ne  formaient 
pas  on  autre  corps  de  discours  par  une  disposition  diffdrente,  aussi  bien  que 
les  mdmes  mots  forment  d'autres  pens^es  par  leur  diff^rente  disposition.* 

4  The  teaching  of  St.  John  Baptist  centred  around  three  points  :  (i)  the 
call  to  penitence  (St.  Matt.  iii.  a,  8-10 ;  St.  Mark  i.  4 ;  St.  Luke  iii.  3, 
'^"H)  ;  (2)  the  reUtive  greatness  of  Christ  (St.  Matt.  iii.  1 1-14 ;  St.  Mark  i. 
7;  St.  Luke  iii.  16;  St.  John  i.  15,  a6,  27,  30-34);  (3)  the  Judicial  (o5t5 
»T^y  Iv  Tp  x«»pi  ainou,  St.  Matt.  iii.  12  ;  St.  Luke  iii.  17)  and  Atoning  {tie 
i  ifivhs  Tov  S€ov,  6  cipuv  r^y  ofxafnlop  rov  K6<rtu)Vy  St.  John  i.  29,  36)  Work 
of  Christ.  Ill  this  way  St.  John  corresponded  to  prophecy  as  preparing  the 
way  of  the  Lord  (St.  Matt.  iu.  3 ;  St.  Mark  i.  3 ;  St.  Luke  iii.  4 ;  St.  John  i. 
23 ;  Isa.  zl.  5) ;  but  beyond  naming  the  kingdom,  the  nature  of  the  prepara- 
tion required  for  entering  it,  the  supernatural  greatness,  and  two  of  the 
functions  of  the  King,  St.  John  did  not  anticipate  our  Lord's  disclosures. 
St.  John's  teaching  left  men  quite  uninformed  as  to  what  the  kingdom  of 
hearen  was  to  be  in  itself, 
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famifiihed  the  name  of  a  coming  system,  the  other  a  measure  of 
its  greatness.  But  what  was  the  new  institution  to  be  in  itself; 
what  were  to  be  its  controlling  laws  and  principles ;  what  the 
animating  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  ;  what  the  sources  of  its  life ; 
what  the  vicissitudes  of  its  establishment  and  triumph  f  These 
and  other  elements  of  His  plan  are  exhibited  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self in  His  discourses,  His  parables,  His  institutions.  That 
which  had  been  more  or  less  vague,  He  made  definite ;  that  which 
had  been  abstract.  He  threw  into  a  concrete  form ;  that  which  had 
been  ideal.  He  clothed  with  the  properties  of  working  reality; 
that  which  had  been  scattered  oyer  many  books  and  ages. 
He  brought  into  a  focus.  If  prophecy  supplied  Him  with  some 
of  the  materials  which  He  employed,  prophecy  could  not  have 
enabled  Him  to  succeed  in  combining  them.  He  combined  them 
because  He  was  Himself;  His  Person  supplied  the  secret  of 
their  combination.  His  originaHty  is  indeed  seen  in  the  reaHty 
and  life  with  which  He  lighted  up  the  language  used  by  men 
who  had  been  sent  in  earlier  ages  to  prepare  His  way;  but 
if  His  creative  thought  employed  these  older  materials,  it  did 
not  depend  on  them.  He  actually  gave  a  practical  and  ener- 
getic form  to  the  idea  of  a  strictly  independent  society  of 
spiritual  beings,  with  enlightened  and  purified  consciences, 
cramped  by  no  national  or  local  bounds  of  privilege,  and  destined 
to  spread  throughout  earth  and  heaven  ^     When  He  did  this, 

'  Gruizoty  Essence  de  la  Beligiaii  chr^tieime,  p.  307:  'Je  reprendB  cea 
deux  gnnds  prindpes,  oes  deux  grandes  actes  de  J^os-Ghrist,  Tabolition  de 
toot  privilege  dans  les  rapports  des  hommes  avec  Dien,  et  la  distinction  de 
la  vie  religiense,  et  de  la  yie  civile ;  je  les  place  en  r^;ard  de  tons  lea  £utB, 
de  tons  les  ^tats  sodaux  ant^enrs  It  la  veniie  de  J^us-Christ,  et^^  WBpuit 
dAfOuvrir  d  ees  caraethret  estentieU  de  la  religion  chritienne^  aucunefiUa' 
tion,  aucune  origine  huntaine.  Partont,  avant  J^us-Christy  les  religioxis 
^taient  nationales,  locales,  ^tablissant  entre  les  peuples,  les  classes,  lea  in- 
dividns,  des  distances  et  des  in^galit^  ^normes.  Partoat  aussi  avant  J^ns- 
Christ,  la  yie  civile  et  la  vie  religieuse  ^taient  oonfondues  et  s'opprimaient 
mutndlement ;  la  religion  ou  les  religions  ^taient  des  institutions  inoorpor^ea 
dans  r^tat,  et  que  T^tat  rdglait  ou  i^primait  selon  son  int^rdt.  Dans  Puni- 
versalit^  de  la  foi  religieuse,  et  Tindependance  de  la  soci^  religieuse,  je 
suis  constraint  de  voir  des  nouveaut^  sublimes,  des  edairs  de  la  lumi^re 
divine  I*  Even  Ghanning,  who  understates  our  Lord's  'plan,'  is  alive  to  the 
originality  and  greatness  of  that  part  of  it  which  he  recognises ;  Works,  ii. 
57.     '  The  plans  and  labours  of  statesmen  sink  into  the  sports  of  children, 

when  compared  with  the  work  which  Jesus  announced The  idea  of 

changing  the  moral  aspect  of  the  whole  earth,  of  recovering  all  nations  to 
the  pure  and  inward  worship  of  the  one  God,  and  to  a  Spirit  of  Divine  and 
fraternal  love  (our  Lord  proposed  much  more  than  this),  was  one  of  which 
we  meet  not  a  trace  in  philosopher  or  legislator  before  Him.    The  human 
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prophets  were  not  His  masters ;  they  had  only  foreshadowed 
His  work.  His  plan  can  be  traced  in  that  masterful  com- 
pleteness and  symmetry,  which  is  the  seal  of  its  intrinsic 
originality,  to  no  source  beyond  Himself.  Well  might  we  ask 
with  His  astonished  countrymen  the  question  which  was  indeed 
prompted  by  their  jealous  curiosity,  but  which  is  natural  to  a 
very  diflferent  temper,  *  Whence  hath  this  Man  this  wisdom  ]'  ^ 

(3)  And  this  opens  upon  us  the  second  characteristic  of  our 
Lord's  plan,  I  mean  that  which  in  any  merely  human  plan,  we 
should  call  its  audacity.  This  audacity  is  observable,  first  of  all, 
in  the  feet  that  the  plan  is  originally  proposed  to  the  world  with 
what  might  appear  to  us  to  be  such  hazardous  completeness. 
The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  issues  almost  '  as  if  in  a  single 
jett-'  and  with  a  fully  developed  body  from  the  thought  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Put  together  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Charge  to 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Discourse 
in  the  Supper-room,  and  the  institution  of  the  two  great  Sacra- 
ments, and  the  plan  of  our  Saviour  is  before  you.  And  it  is 
enunciated  with  an  accent  of  calm  unfaltering  conviction  that 
it  will  be  realized  in  human  history. 

This  is  a  phenomenon  which  we  can  only  appreciate  by  con- 
trasting it  with  the  law  to  which  it  is  so  signal  an  exception. 
Generally  speaking,  an  ambitious  idea  appears  at  first  as  a  mere 
outline,  and  it  challenges  attention  in  a  tentative  way.  It  is  put 
forward  enquiringly,  timidly,  that  it  may  be  completed  by  the 
suggestions  of  friends  or  modified  by  the  criticism  of  opponents. 
The  highest  genius  is  always  most  keenly  alive  to  the  vicissitudes 
which  may  await  its  own  creations ;  it  knows  with  what  difficulty 
a  promising  project  is  launched  safely  and  unimpaired  out  of  the 
domain  of  abstract  speculation  into  the  region  of  practical  human 
life.  Even  in  art,  where  the  materials  to  be  moulded  are,  as 
compared  with  the  subjects  of  moral  or  political  endeavour,  so 
much  under  command,  it  is  not  prudent  to  presume  that  a  design 
or  a  conception  will  be  carried  out  without  additions  or  without 

mind  had  given  no  promise  of  this  extent  of  view.  .....  We  witness  a 

vastness  of  ptupose,  a  grandeur  of  thought  and  feeling,  so  original,  A 
snperior  to  the  workings  of  all  other  minds,  that  nothing  but  our  familiarity 
can  prevent  our  contemplation  of  it  with  wonder  and  profound  awe.* 

'  See  F^ix,  J^us-Christ  et  la  Critique  Nouvelle,  pp.  127-133 ;  Bushnell, 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  pp.  237-8.  Keim  has  exaggerated  the  in- 
fluence of  Pharisaism  upon  the  luig^age  and  teaching  of  our  Lord,  which 
only  resembled  Pharisaism  as  being  addressed  to  the  Jewish  mind  in  terms 
which  it  understood.     Greschichtlibhe  Christus,  pp.  i8-22« 

*  PreMCDB^,  J^sus-Qurist,  p.  325. 
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curtailments.  In  this  place  we  all  have  heard  that  between  the 
6€<apia  and  the  yevcais  of  art  there  may  be  a  fatal  interval.  The 
few  bold  strokes  by  which  a  Eaffaelle  has  suggested  a  new  form, 
of  power  or  of  beauty,  may  never  be  filled  up  upon  his  canvas. 
The  working-drawings  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Michael  Angelo  may 
never  be  copied  in  stone  or  in  marble.  As  has  been  said  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  art  is  perpetually  throwing  out  designs  which  remaiu 
designs  for  ever ;  and  yet  the  artist  possesses  over  his  material, 
and  even  over  his  hand  and  his  eye,  a  control  which  is  altogether 
wanting  to  the  man  who  would  reconstruct  or  regenerate  human 
society.  For  human  society  is  an  aggregate  of  human  intelli- 
gences and  of  human  wills,  that  is  to  say,  of  profound  and  mys- 
terious forces,  upon  the  direction  of  which  under  absolutely  new 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  calculate.  Accordingly, 
social  reformers  tell  us  despondingly  that  facts  make  sad  havoc 
of  their  fairest  theories ;  and  that  schemes  which  were  designed 
to  brighten  and  to  beautify  the  life  of  nations  are  either  forgotten 
altogether,  or,  like  the  Republic  of  Plato,  are  remembered  only 
as  famous  samples  of  the  impracticable.  For  whenever  a  great 
idea,  affecting  the  well-being  of  society,  is  permitted  to  force  its 
way  into  the  world  of  facts,  it  is  liable  to  be  carried  out  of  its 
course,  to  be  thrust  hither  and  thither,  to  be  compressed,  exag- 
gerated, disfigured,  mutilated,  degraded,  caricatured.  It  may 
encounter  currents  of  hostile  opinion  and  of  incompatible  facts, 
upon  which  its  projector  had  never  reckoned ;  its  course  may  be 
forced  into  a  direction  the  exact  reverse  of  that  which  he  most 
earnestly  desired.  In  the  first  French  Revolution  some  of  the 
most  humane  sociological  projects  were  distorted  into  becoming 
the  very  animating  principles  of  wholesale  and  extraordinary 
barbarities.  In  England  we  are  fond  of  repeating  the  political 
maxim  that  '  constitutions  are  not  made,  but  grow ;'  we  have  a 
proverbial  dread  of  the  paper-schemes  of  government  which  from 
time  to  time  are  popular  among  our  gifted  and  volatile  neigh- 
bours. It  is  not  that  we  English  cannot  admire  the  creations  of 
political  genius ;  but  we  hold  that  in  the  domain  of  human  life 
genius  must  submit  herself  to  the  dictation  of  circumstances, 
and  that  she  herself  seems  to  shade  off  into  erratic  folly  when 
she  cannot  clearly  recognise  the  true  limits  of  her  power. 

Now  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  was  in  the  true  and  very  highest 
sense  of  the  term  a  social  reformer;  yet  He  fully  proclaimed 
the  whole  of  His  social  plan  before  He  began  to  realize  it.  Had 
He  been  merely  a  *  great  man,'  He  would  have  been  more  pru- 
dent.    He  would  have  conditioned  His  design ;  He  would  have 
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tested  it;  He  would  have  developed  it  gradually;  He  would 
have  made  trial  of  its  working  power ;  and  then  He  would  have 
re-fashioned,  or  contracted,  or  expanded  it,  before  finally  pro- 
posing it  to  the  consideration  of  the  world.  But  His  actual 
course  must  have  seemed  one  of  utter  and  reckless  folly,  unless 
the  event  had  shewn  it  to  be  the  dictate  of  a  more  than  human 
wisdom.  He  speaks  as  One  Who  is  sure  of  the  compactness  and 
faultlessness  of  His  design ;  He  is  certain  that  no  human  obstacle 
can  baulk  its  realization.  He  produces  it  simply  without  effort, 
without  reserve,  without  exaggeration ;  He  is  calm,  becaiise  He 
is  in  possession  of  the  future,  and  sees  His  way  clearly  through 
its  tangled  maze.  There  is  no  proof,  no  distant  intimation  of  a 
change  or  of  a  modification  of  His  plan.  He  did  not,  for  instance, 
first  aim  at  a  political  success,  and  then  cover  His  failure  by 
giving  a  religious  turn  or  interpretation  to  His  previous  mani- 
festoes ;  He  did  not  begin  as  a  religious  teacher,  and  afterwards 
aspire  to  convert  His  increasing  religious  influence  into  political 
capital.  No  attempts  to  demonstrate  any  such  vacillation  in 
His  purpose  have  reached  even  a  moderate  measure  of  success  ™. 
Certainly,  with  the  lapse  of  time.  He  enters  upon  a  larger  and 
larger  area  of  ministerial  action;  He  developes  with  majestic 
assurance,  with  decisive  rapidity,  the  integral  features  of  His 
work ;  His  teaching  centres  more  and  more  upon  Himself  as  its 
central  subject ;  but  He  nowhere  retracts,  or  modifies,  or  speaks 
or  acts  as  would  one  who  feels  that  he  is  dependent  upon  events 
or  agencies  which  he  cannot  control  ^.  A  poor  woman  pays  Him 

"  Dr.  Schenkel,  in  hk  Charakterbild  Jesu,  represents  our  Lord  as  a  pious 
Jew,  who  did  not  assume  to  be  the  Messiah  before  the  scene  at  Gsesarea 
Philippi.  Kap.  zii.  §  4,  p.  138  :  '  Dadurch,  dass  Jesus  Sich  nun  wirklich  zu 
dem  Bekenntnisse  des  Simon  bekannte,  trat  er  mit  einem  Schlage  aus  der 
verworrenen  und  verwirrenden  Lage  heraus,  in  welche  Er,  durch  die  Unklar- 
heit  seiner  Jiinger  und  den  Meinungstreit  in  seiner  Umgebung  gebracht 
war.  Ein  Stichwort  war  jetzt  gesprochen.'  This  theory  is  obliged  to 
reject  the  evangelical  accounts  of  our  Lord's  Baptism  and  Temptation,  and 
to  distort  from  their  plain  meaning  the  narratives  of  our  Lord  s  sermon  in 
the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (St.  Luke  iv.  16),  of  His  call  of  the  twelve 
AposUes,  and  of  His  claim  to  forgive  sin.  See  the  excellent  remarks  of 
M.  Pressens^,  J^sus-Christ,  pp.  326,  327. 

*  Channing,  Works,  ii.  55.  '  We  feel  that  a  new  Being,  of  a  new  order  of 
mind,  is  taking  part  in  human  affairs.  There  is  a  native  tone  of  grandeur 
and  authority  in  His  teaching.  He  speaks  as  a  Being  related  to  the  whole 
human  race.  A  narrower  sphere  than  the  world  never  enters  His  thoughts. 
He  speaks  in  a  natural  spontaneous  style  of  accomplishing  the  most  arduous 
and  important  change  in  human  affairs.  This  unlaboured  manner  of  ex- 
pressing great  thoughts  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  You  never 
hear  from  Jesus  that  swelling,  pompous,  ostentatious  language,  which 
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ceremonial  respect  at  a  feast,  and  He  simply  announces  that 
the  act  will  he  told  as  a  memorial  of  her  throughout  the  world  y ; 
He  hids  His  Apostles  do  all  things  whatsoever  He  had  com- 
manded them  2 ;  He  promises  them  His  Spirit  as  a  Guide  into 
all  necessary  truth » :  but  He  invests  them  with  no  such  dis- 
cretionary powers,  as  might  imply  that  His  design  would  need 
revision  under  possible  circumstances,  or  could  be  capable  of 
improvement.  He  calmly  turns  the  glance  of  His  thought  upon 
the  long  and  chequered  fixture  which  lies  clearly  displayed  before 
Him,  and  in  the  immediate  foreground  of  which  is  his  oWn 
humiliating  Death  ^.  Other  founders  of  systems  or  of  societies 
have  thanked  a  kindly  Providence  for  shrouding  from  their  gaze 
the  vicissitudes  of  coming  time ; 

'  Prudens  f aturi  temporis  ezitmn 
Caligino8&  nocte  premit  deus  ^ ;  * 

but  the  Son  of  Man  speaks  as  One  Who  sees  beyond  the  most 
distant  possibilities,  and  Who  knows  fall  well  that  His  work  is 
indestructible.  *  The  gates  of  hell,'  He  calmly  observes,  *  shall 
not  prevail  against  it  d ;'  *  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away  ®.' 

Nor  is  the  boldness  of  Christ's  plan  less  observable  in  its 
actual  substance,  than  in  the  fact  of  its  original  production  in 
such  completeness.  Look  at  it,  for  the  moment,  from  a  political 
point  of  view.  Here  is,  as  it  seems,  a  Galilean  peasant,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  followers  taken  like  Himself  from  the  lowest 
orders  of  society;  yet  He  deliberately  proposes  to  rule  all 
human  thought,  to  make  Himself  the  Centre  of  all  human 
affections,  to  be  the  Lawgiver  of  humanity,  and  the  Object 
of  man's  adoration  ^.    He  founds  a  spiritual  society,  the  thought 

almost  necessarily  springs  from  an  attempt  to  sustain  a  character  above 
our  powers.  He  talks  of  His  glories,  as  one  to  whom  they  were  familiar. . . . 
He  speaks  of  saving  and  judging  the  world,  of  drawing  all  men  to  Himself, 
and  of  giving  everlasting  life,  as  we  speak  of  the  ordinary  powers  which 
we  exert.' 

y  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  13 ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  9. 

■  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  •  St.  John  xvi.  13. 

*»  St.  Matt.  XX.  19 ;  St.  Mark  viii.  31.  «  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29.  29. 

^  St.  Matt.  xvi.  18.  •  Ibid.  xxiv.  35. 

'  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  p.  232.  *To  Jesus  alone,  the 
simple  Galilean  carpenter,  it  happens  .  .  .  that,  having  never  seen  a  map 
of  the  world  in  His  whole  life,  or  heard  the  name  of  half  the  great  nations 
on  it.  He  undertakes,  coming  out  of  His  shop,  a  scheme  as  much  vaster 
and  more  difficult  than  that  of  Alexander,  as  it  proposes  more,  and  what 
is  more  Divinely  benevolent.' 
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and  heart  and  activity  of  which  are  to  converge  upon  His 
Person,  and  He  tells  His  followers  that  this  society  which 
He  is  forming  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  highest  visions 
of  seers  and  prophets,  that  it  will  embrace  all  races  and  extend 
throughout  all  time.  He  places  Himself  before  the  world  as 
the  true  goal  of  its  expectations,  and  He  points  to  His 
proposed  work  as  the  one  hope  for  its  future.  There  was  to 
be  a  universal  religion,  and  He  would  found  it.  A  universal 
religion  was  just  as  foreign  an  idea  to  heathenisms  as  to  Judaism. 
Heathenism  held  that  the  state  was^  the  highest  form  of  social 
life;  religious  life,  like  family  life,  was  deemed  subordinate 
to  political  interests.  Morality  was  pretty  nearly  dwarfed  down 
to  the  measure  of  common  political  virtue ;  sin  was  little  else 
than  political  misdemeanour ;  religion  was  but  a  subordinate 
function  of  national  life,  differing  in  different  countries  according 
to  the  varying  genius  of  the  people,  and  rightly  liable  to  being 
created  or  controlled  by  the  government.  A  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Incarnation,  in  his  attack  upon  the  Church, 
Celsus  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  universal  religion  as  a  manifest 
folly  li ;  yet  Jesus  Christ  has  staked  His  whole  claim  to  respect 
and  confidence  upon  announcing  it.  Jesus  Christ  made  no 
concessions  to  the  passions  or  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind. 
The  laws  and  maxims  of  His  kingdom  are  for  the  most  part 
in  entire  contradiction  to  the  instincts  of  average  human  nature  ; 
yet  He  predicts  that  His  Gospel  will  be  preached  in  all  the 
world,  and  that  finally  there  will  be  one  flock  and  One  Shepherd 
of  men*.  *Go,'  He  says  to  His  Apostles,  *make  disciples 
of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you;  and, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  k.' 
He  founds  a  world-wide  religion,  and  He  promises  to  be  the 
present  invigorating  force  of  that  religion  to  the  end  of  time. 
Are  we  not  too  accustomed  to  this  language  to  feel  the  full 
force  of  its  original  meaning?  How  startlingly  must  it  not 
have  fallen  upon  the  ears  of  Apostles  I  Words  like  these  are 
not  accounted  for  by  any  difference  between  the  East  and 

'  The  Stoic  'coflmopolitanism*  (Sir  A.  Grant's  Ethics  of  Aristotle, 
Tol.  i.  255 ;  Men  vale  on  Conversion  of  Boman  Empire,  p.  60)  did  not 
amount  to  a  religion. 

'^  Origen.  oontr.  Gelsum,  ii.  46. 

*  St.  John  X.  16.  Christ  and  His  Apostles  were  to  hegin  to  preach  to 
Israel.    St.  Matt.  xv.  34,  x.  5,  6.  ^  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 
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the  West,  between  ancient  and  modem  modes  of  speech.  They 
will  not  bear  honest  translation  into  any  modem  phrase  that 
would  enable  good  men  to  use  them  now.  Can  we  imagine 
such  a  command  as  that  of  our  Lord  upon  the  lips  of  the 
best,  of  the  wisest  of  men  whom  we  have  ever  known  1  Would 
it  not  be  simply  to  imagine  that  goodness  or  wisdom  had  been 
exchanged  for  the  folly  of  an  intolerable  presumption)  Such 
language  as  that  before  us  is  indeed  folly,  unless  it  be  some- 
thing else ;  unless  it  be  proved  by  the  event  to  have  been  the 
highest  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  One,  Whose  ways  ai'e  not  our 
ways,  nor  His  thoughts  our  thoughts  1. 

II.  But  has  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ  been  carried  out  %  Does 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  exist  on  earth  ? 

(i.)  The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  living  answer  to  that 
question.  Boileau  says  somewhere  that  the  Church  is  a  great 
thought  which  every  man  ought  to  study.  It  would  be  more 
practical  to  say  that  the  Church  is  a  great  fact  which  every 
man  ought  to  measure.  Probably  we  Christians  are  too  fami- 
liarized with  the  blessed  presence  of  the  Church  to  do  justice 
to  her  as  a  world-embracing  institution,  and  as  the  nurse 
and  guardian  of  our  moral  and  mental  life.  Like  the  air 
we  breathe,  she  bathes  our  whole  being  with  influences  which 
we  do  not  analyse;  and  we  hold  her  cheap  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  her  unostentatious  service.  The  sun  rises 
on  us  day  by  day  in  the  heavens,  and  we  heed  not  his  surpassing 
beauty  until  our  languid  sense  is  roused  by  some  observant 
astronomer  or  artist.  The  Christian  Church  pours  even  upon 
those  of  us  who  love  her  least,  floods  of  intellectual  and  moral 
light;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  an  occasional  intellectual  effort 
that  we  detach  ourselves  sufficiently  from  the  tender  monotony 
of  her  influences,  to  understand  how  intrinsically  extraordinary 
is  the  double  fact  of  her  perpetuated  existence  and  of  her 
continuous  expansion. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  until  now.  What  is  it  but  a 
history  of  the  gradual,  unceasing  self-expansion  of  an  institution 
which,  from  the  first  hour  of  its  existence,  deliberately  aimed, 
as  it  is  aiming  even  now,  at  the  conquest  of  the  world  ™  ?  Com- 
pare the  Church  which  sought  refuge  and  which  prayed  in  the 
upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  Church  of  which  St.  Paul 

^  Isa.  Iv.  8.     Cf.  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  pp.  231-235 ; 
V^ix,  ubi  BUpra,  pp.  134-139. 
™  St.  Luke  xjciv.  47 ;  Acts  i.  8,  iz.  15 ;  St.  Mark  xvi.  20. 
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is  the  pioneer  and  champion  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  or  with  the  Church  to  which  he  refers,  as  already 
making  its  way  throughout  the  world,  in  his  Apostolical 
Epistles  Ji.  Compare  again  the  Church  of  the  Apostolical  age 
with  the  Church  of  the  age  of  Tertullian.  Christianity  had  then 
already  penetrated,  at  least  in  some  degree,  into  all  classes  of 
Koman  society  o,  and  was  even  pursuing  its  missionary  course  in 
regions  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  p,  in  the  forests  of 
Germany,  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and 
among  the  unsubdued  and  barbarous  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
northern  extremity  of  our  own  island.  Again,  how  nobly  con- 
scious is  the  Church  of  the  age  of  St.  Augustine  of  her  world- 
wide mission,  and  of  her  ever- widening  area  I  how  sharply  is 
this  consciousness  contrasted  with  the  attempt  of  Donatism  to 
dwarf  down  the  realization  of  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
narrow  proportions  of  a  national  or  provincial  enterprise  <i  I 
In  the  writings  of  Augustine  especially,  we  see  the  Church  of 
Christ  tenaciously  grasping  the  deposit  of  revealed  unchanging 
doctrine,  while  liturgies  the  most  dissimilar,  and  teachers  of 
many   tongues',    and   a   large   variety  of  ecclesiastical  cus- 

■  Eom.  i.  8,  X.  18,  XV.  18-21 ;  CJol.  i.  6,  23 ;  cf.  i  St.  Peter  i.  i,  &c. 

^  Tert.  Apol.  37 :  'Hestemi  sumuB,  et  vestra  omnia  impleyimus,  urbes, 
insulas,  caatella,  municipia,  conciliabula>  castra  ipsa,  tribus,  decurias,  pala- 
tium,  senatum,  forum,  sola  Yobis  relinquimuB  templa.*  Of.  de  Bossi,  Boma 
Sotteranea^  i.  p.  309. 

P  Tert.  adv.  Judaeos,  c.  7 :  'Jam  Gretulorum  varietates,  et  Mauronim 
multi  fines,  Hispaniarmn  onmes  termini,  et  Galliarum  diverssB  nationes,  et 
Briiannorum  itMccessa  Romania  loca,  Ghristo  vero  subdita  et  Saimatarom, 
et  Daoomm,  et  Grermanonim,  et  Scytharmn,  et  abditarum  mvdtarmn  gentimn 
et  provindaram,  et  insularum  multarum  nobis  ignotarum,  et  qu»  enumerare 
minus  possumus.  In  quibus  omnibus  locis,  Gluisti  nomen.  Qui  jam  venit, 
regnat,  utpote  ante  Quem  omnium  dvitatum  ports  sunt  apertee.' 

4  St.  Aug.  Ep.  xlix.  n.  3 :  '  Quserimus  ergo,  ut  nobis  respondere  non 
graveris,  quam  causam  forte  noveris  qu&  factum  est,  ut  Christus  amitteret 
hsereditatem  Suam  per  orbem  terrarum  diffusam,  et  subito  in  solis  Afiis,  nee 
ipeis  onmibuB  remaneret.  Etenim  eodesia  Catholica  est  etiam  in  Africd  quia 
per  onmes  terras  eam  Deus  esse  voluit  et  prsedixit.  Pars  autem  vestra,  quse 
Bonati  dicitur,  non  est  in  omnibus  illis  lods,  in  quibus  et  liters  et  sermo 
et  facta  apostolica  cucurrerunt.*  In  Ps.  Ixxxv.  n.  14 :  'Ghristo  enim  tales 
maledicunt,  qui  dicunt,  quia  periit  ecdesia  de  orbe  terrarum,  et  remansit  in 
sola  Africa.*  CJompare  S.  Hieron.  adv.  Lucifer,  tom.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  298 :  'Si 
in  Sardinia  tantum  habet  [ecclesiam  Christus]  nimium  pauper  factus  est.' 
And  St.  Chrys.  in  Col.  Horn.  i.  n.  2  ;  in  i  Cor.  Hom.  xxxii.  n.  i. 

'  In  Ps.  xliv.  (Vulg.)  Enarr.  n.  24 :  '  Sacramenta  doctrin»  in  Unguis 
omnibus  variis.  idia  lingua  Afra,  alia  Syra^  alia  Grsca,  alia  Hebrsea,  alia 
ilia  et  ilia ;  fadunt  istse  Unguse  varietatem  vestis  regime  hujus ;  quomodo 
autem  omnis  varietatis  vestis  in  unitate  concordat^  sic  et  omnes  linguae  ad 
unam  fidem.' 
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toms  ^  find  an  equal  welcome  within  her  comprehensive  bosom. 
Yet  contrast  the  Church  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  with 
the  Church  of  the  middle  ages,  or  with  the  Chui'ch  of  our  own 
day.  In  the  fourth  and  even  in  the  fifth  century,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  activity  of  individual  missionaries,  the  Church 
was  still  for  the  most  part  contained  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire ;  and  of  parts  of  the  empire  she  had  scarcely  as  yet 
taken  possession.  She  was  still  con&onted  by  powerful  sections 
of  the  population,  passionately  attached  for  various  reasons  to 
the  ancient  superstition:  nobles  such  as  the  powerful  Sym- 
machus,  and  orators  like  the  accomplished  Libanius,  were  among 
her  most  earnest  opponents.  But  it  is  now  scarcely  less  than  a 
thousand  years  since  Jesus  Christ  received  at  least  the  outward 
submission  of  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  from  that  time  to  this 
His  empire  has  been  continually  expanding.  The  newly-dis- 
covered continents  of  Australia  and  America  have  successively 
acknowledged  His  sway.  He  is  shedding  the  light  of  His 
doctrine  first  upon  one  and  then  upon  another  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  He  has  beleagured  the  vast  African  continent  on 
either  side  with  various  forms  of  missionary  enterprise.  And 
although  in  Asia  there  are  vast,  ancient,  and  highly  organized 
religions  which  are  still  permitted  to  bid  Him  defiance,  yet 
India,  China,  Tartary,  and  Kamtchatka  have  within  the  last 
few  years  witnessed  heroic  labours  and  sacrifices  for  the  spread 
of  His  kingdom,  which  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  enthusiasms  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Nor 
are  these  efforts  so  fruitless  as  the  ruling  prejudices  or  the  lack 
of  trustworthy  information  on  such  subjects,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  Western  Europe,  might  occasionally  suggest  *. 

Already  the  kingdom  of  the  Kedeemer  may  be  said  to  em- 
brace three  continents ;  but  what  are  its  prospects,  even  if  we 

*  £p.  liv.  ad  Januar.  n.  a :  'Alia  vero  [sunt]  qus  per  loca  terranun. 
regionesque  variantur,  sicuti  est  quod  alii  jejunant  sabbato,  alii  non ;  alii 
quotidi^  communicant  Gorpori  et  Sanguini  Domini,  alii  c^rtis  diebus  ac- 
cipiunt;  alibi  nullus  dies  prseteimittitur,  quo  non  offeratur,  alibi  sabbato 
tantum  et  dominico,  alibi  tantum  dominico;  et  si  quid  aliud  hujusmodi 
animadverti  potest,  totwn  hoc  genus  rerum  liberas  habet  observationes :  nee 
disciplina  ulla  est  in  his  me^ior  gravi  prudentiqne  Christiano,  quam  nt  eo 
modo  agat,  quo  agere  viderit  ecclesiam,  ad  quam  forte  devenerit.  Quod 
enim  neque  contra  fidem,  neqne  bonos  mores  esse  oonvincitur,  indifferenter 
est  habendum  et  propter  eorum,  inter  quos  vivitur,  societatem  servandum 
est.' 

*  As  to  the  Bussian  Missions,  see  Boissard,  Eglise  de  Bussie,  tom.  i. 
pp.  100-104;  Voices  from  the  East,  by  Bev.  J.  M.  Neale,  London, 
Masters,  1859,  PP-  8i-ii3* 
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measure  them  by  a  strictly  human  estimate  1  Is  it  not  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  at  this  moment  the  progress  of  the  human 
luce  is  entirely  identified  with  the  spread  of  the  influence  of  the 
nations  of  Christendom  ?  What  Buddhist,  or  Mohammedan,  or 
Pagan  nation  is  believed  by  others,  or  believes  itself,  to  be  able  to 
affect  for  good  the  future  destinies  of  the  human  race  ?  The 
idea  of  a  continuous  progress  of  humanity,  whatever  perversions 
that  idea  may  have  undergone,  is  really  a  creation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  nations  of  Christendom,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  strength,  point,  and  fervour  of  their  Christianity, 
seriously  believe  that  they  can  command  the  future,  and  in- 
stinctively associate  themselves  with  the  Church's  aspirations 
for  a  world-wide  empire.  Such  a  confidence,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  its  existence,  is  already  on  the  road  to  justifying  itself  by 
success.  It  never  was  stronger,  on  the  whole,  than  it  is  in  our 
own  day.  If  in  certain  districts  of  European  opinion  it  may 
seem  to  be  waning,  this  is  only  because  such  sections  of  opinion 
have  for  the  moment  rejected  the  empire  of  Christ.  Their 
aberrations  do  not  set  aside,  they  rather  act  as  a  foil  to  that 
general  belief  in  a  moral  and  social  progress  of  mankind  which 
at  bottom  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  belief  of  Christian 
men  in  the  coming  triumph  of  the  Church. 

(2.)  But  long  ere  this,  my  brethren,  as  I  am  well  aware,  you 
have  been  prepared  to  interrupt  me  with  a  group  of  objections. 
Surely,  you  will  say,  this  representation  of  the  past,  of  the 
present,  and  of  the  future  of  the  Church  may  suffice  for  an  ideal 
picture,  but  it  is  not  history.  Is  not  the  verdict  of  history  a 
different  and  a  less  encouraging  one  1  First  of  all,  do  Church 
annals  present  this  spectacle  of  an  ever-widening  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  %  What  then  is  to  be  said  of  the  spread 
of  great  and  vital  heresies,  such  as  the  mediseval  Nestorianism, 
through  countries  which  once  believed  with  the  Church  in  the 
One  Person  and  two  Natures  of  her  Lord  "  1  Again,  is  it  not 
a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  the  Church  has  lost  entire  pro- 
vinces both  in  Africa  and  in  the  East,  since  the  rise  of  Moham- 
medanism? And  are  her  losses  only  to  be  measured  by  the 
territorial  area  which  she  once  occupied,  and  from  which  she 
has  been  beaten  back  by  the  armies  of  the  alien  %  Has  she  not, 
by  the  controversies  of  the  tenth  and  of  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
been  herself  splintered  into  three  great  sections,  which  still  con- 
tinue to  act  in  outward  separation  from  oach  other,  to  their  own 

■  See  Gibbon,  Ded.  and  Fall,  ch.  xlvii. 
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extreme  mutual  loss  and  discouragement,  and  to  the  immense 
and  undisguised  satisfaction  of  all  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name  %  Are  not  large  bodies  of  active  and  earnest  Christians 
living  in  separation  &om  her  communion  *{  Do  not  our  mis- 
sionary associations  perpetually  lament  their  failures  to  achieve 
any  large  permanent  conquee^s  for  Christ  ?  Once  more,  is  it 
not  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  leading  nations  of  Christian 
Europe  are  themselves  honeycombed  by  a  deadly  rationalism, 
which  gives  no  quarter  in  its  contemptuous  yet  passionate  on- 
slaughts on  the  faith  of  Christians,  and  which  never  calculated 
more  confidently  than  it  does  at  the  present  time  upon  achieving 
the  total  destruction  of  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ ) 

My  brethren,  you  do  a  service  to  my  argument  in  stating 
these  apparent  objections  to  its  force.  The  substance  of  your 
plea  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  who  would  honestly  apprehend 
the  matter  before  us.  You  point,  for  instance,  to  the  territorial 
losses  which  the  Church  has  sustained  at  the  hands  of  heretical 
Christians  or  of  Moslem  invaders.  True  :  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  sustained  such  losses.  But  has  she  not  more  than  redressed 
them  in  other  directions)  Is  she  not  now,  in  India  and  in 
Africa,  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Cross  into  the  territory  of 
the  Crescent  I  You  insist  upon  the  grave  differences  which  form 
a  barrier  at  this  moment  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Churches,  and  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Western 
Church  itself.  Your  estimate  of  those  differences  may  be  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  one.  The  renewed  harmony  and  co- 
operation of  the  separated  portions  of  the  family  of  Christ  may 
not  be  so  entirely  remote  as  you  would  suggest.  Yet  we  must 
undoubtedly  aclmowledge  that  existing  divisions,  like  all  ha- 
bitual sin  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Church,  are  a 
standing  and  very  serious  violation  of  the  law  of  its  Founder. 
Nor  is  this  disorder  summarily  to  be  remedied  by  our  ceding  to 
the  unwarrantable  pretensions  of  one  section  of  the  Church, 
which  may  endeavour  to  persuade  the  rest  of  Christendom,  that 
it  is  itself  co-extensive  with  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Saviour. 
The  divisions  of  Christ's  family,  lamentable  and  in  many  ways 
disastrous  as  they  are,  must  be  ended,  if  at  all,  by  the  warmer 
charity  and  more  fervent  prayers  of  believing  Christians.  But 
meanwhile,  do  not  these  very  divisions  afford  an  indirect  illus- 
tration of  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  new  kingdom  ?  Has 
the  kingdom  ceased  to  enlarge  its  territory  since  the  troubled 
times  of  the  sixteenth  century  %  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  fact  that,  since  that  date,  its  ratio  of  extension  has 
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been  greater  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  philosopher  who 
supposes  that  the  Church  is  on  the  point  of  dying  out  hecause 
of  her  divisions  .must  be  strangely  insensible  to  the  higher  con- 
victions which  are  increasingly  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  men. 
And  the  confessions  of  failure  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
missionaries  are  certainly  balanced  by  many  and  thankful  nar- 
ratives of  great  results  accomplished  under  circumstances  of  the 
utmost  discouragement. 

But  you  insist  most  emphatically  upon  the  spread  and  upon 
the  strength  of  modem  rationalism.  You  say  that  rationalism 
is  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  civilizations  which  the  Church  her- 
self has  formed  and  nursed.  You  urge  that  rationalism,  like 
the  rottenness  which  has  seized  upon  the  heart  of  the  forest  oak, 
must  sooner  or  later  arrest  the  growth  of  branch  and  foliage, 
and  bring  the  tree  which  it  is  destroying  to  the  ground.  Now 
we  cannot  deny,  what  is  indeed  a  patent  and  melancholy  fact, 
that  some  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  intellectual  movements 
in  modem  Europe  frankly  avow  and  enthusiastically  advocate 
an  explicit  and  total  rejection  of  the  Christian  creed.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  overrate  the  importance  and  to  mistake  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  this  recent  advance  of  unbelief.  Of  course  Christian 
faith  can  be  daunted  or  surprised  by  no  form  or  intensity  of 
opposition  to  truth,  when  there  are  always  so  many  reasons  for 
opposing  it.  We  Christians  know  what  we  have  to  expect  from 
the  human  heart  in  its  natural  state ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  been  told  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  But,  in  speculating  on  the  future 
destinies  of  the  Church,  as  they  are  affected  by  rationalism,  this 
hopeful  confidence  of  a  sound  faith  may  be  seconded  by  the 
calm  estimate  of  the  reflective  reason.  For,  first,  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether  the  publicly  proclaimed  unbelief  of 
modem  times  is  really  more  general  or  more  pronounced  than 
the  secret  but  active  and  deeply  penetrating  scepticism  which 
daring  considerable  portions  of  the  middle  ages  laid  such  hold 
upon  the  intellect  of  Europe  ^.  Yet  the  mediaeval  sceptics  can- 
not be  said  to  have  permanently  hampered  the  progress  of  the 
Church.  Again,  modem  unbelief  may  be  deemed  less  formid- 
able when  we  steadily  observe  its  moral  impotence  for  all  con- 
structive purposes.  Its  strength  and  genius  lie  only  in  the 
direction  of  destruction.  It  has  shewn  no  sort  of  power  to 
build  up  any  spiritual  fabric  or  system  which,  as  a  shelter  and  a 

^  Cf .  Newman,  Lectures  on  University  Subjects,  pp.  296,  297;  Milman, 
Latin  Christianity^  vi.  444.    See  too  St.  Anselm,  Cur  Deus  Homo,  i.  4. 
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discipline  for  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  can  take  the  place  of 
that  which  it  seeks  to  destroy.  Leaving  some  of  the  deepest, 
most  legitimate,  and  most  ineradicable  needs  of  the  human 
soul  utterly  unsatisfied,  modem  unbelief  can  never  really  hope 
permanently  to  establish  a  popular  *  religion  of  humanity*.'  Thus 
the  force  of  its  intellectual  onset  upon  revealed  dogma  is  con- 
tinually being  broken  by  the  consciousness,  that  it  cannot  long 
maintain  the  ground  which  it  may  seem  to  itself  for  the  moment 
to  have  won.  Its  highest  speculative  energy  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  moral  power  of  some  humble  teacher  of 
a  positive  creed  for  whom  possibly  it  entertains  nothing  less 
than  a  sovereign  contempt.  Thirdly,  unbelief  resembles  social 
or  political  persecution  in  this,  that,  indirectly,  it  does  an 
inevitable  service  to  the  Faith  which  it  attacks.  It  forces 
earnest  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  to  minimize  all  differences 
which  are  less  than  fundamental.  It  compels  Christian  men  to 
repress  with  a  strong  hand  all  exaggeration  of  existing  motives 
for  a  divided  action.  It  obliges  Christians,  sometimes  in  spite 
of  themselves,  to  work  side  by  side  for  their  insulted  Lord. 
Thus  it  not  only  creates  freshened  sympathies  between  tem- 
porarily severed  branches  of  the  Church ;  it  draws  toward  the 
Church  herself,  with  an  increasingly  powerful  and  comprehensive 
attraction,  many  of  those  earnestly  believing  men,  who,  as  is  the 
case  with  numbers  among  our  nonconformist  brethren  in  this 
country,  already  belong,  in  St.  Augustine's  language,  to  the  soul, 
although  not  to  the  body,  of  the  Catholic  Communion.  Lastly, 
it  unwittingly  contributes  to  augment  the  evidential  strength  of 
Christianity,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  assault  upon  Christian 
doctrine.  The  fierceness  of  man  turns  to  the  praise  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  demonstrating,  each  day,  each  year,  each  decade  of 
years,  each  century,  the  indestructibility  of  His  work  in  the 
world  ;  and  unbelief  voluntarily  condemns  itself  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  before  the  eyes  of  men  that  enduring  tradition  of 
an  implacable  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  it  is 
the  glory  of  our  Saviour  so  explicitly  to  have  predicted,  and  so 
consistently  and  triumphantly  to  have  defied. 

^  The  attempt  of  M.  Anguste  Oomte,  in  his  later  life,  to  elaborate  a  kind 
of  ritual  as  a  devotional  and  SBsthetical  appendage  to  the  PositiviBt  Phi- 
losophy, implies  a  sense  of  this  truth.  M.  Comte  however  does  not  appear 
to  have  carried  any  large  section  of  the  Positivist  school  with  him  in  this 
singular  enterprise.  But  a  like  poverty  of  moral  and  spiritual  provision 
for  the  soul  of  man  is  observable  in  rationalistic  systems  which  stop  very 
£eu:  short  of  the  literal  godlessness  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 
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(3.)  For  these  and  other  reasons,  modem  unbelief,  although 
formidable,  will  not  be  deemed  so  full  of  menace  to  the  future  of 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  as  may  sometimes  be  apprehended  by 
the  nervous  timidity  of  Christian  piety.  This  will  appear  more 
certain  if  from  considering  the  extent  of  Christ's  realm  we  turn 
to  the  intensive  side  of  His  work  among  men.  For  indeed  the 
depth  of  our  Lord's  work  in  the  soul  of  man  has  ever  been  more 
wonderful  than  its  breadth.  The  moral  intensity  of  the  life  of 
a  sincere  Christian  is  a  more  signal  illustration  y  of  the  reality  of 
the  reign  of  Chris^  and  of  the  success  of  His  plan,  than  is  the 
territorial  range  of  the  Christian  empire.  *  The  Eling's  daughter 
is  all  glorious  within.'  Christianity  may  have  conferred  a  new 
sanction  upon  civil  and  domestic  relationships  among  men ;  and 
it  certainly  infused  a  new  life  into  the  most  degraded  society 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen^.  Still  this  was  not  its  primary 
aim ;  its  primary  efforts  were  directed  not  to  this  world,  but 
to  the  next*.  Christianity  has  changed  many  of  the  outward 
aspects  of  human  existence ;  it  has  created  a  new  religious 
language,  a  new  type  of  worship,  a  new  calendar  of  time.  It 
has  furnished  new  ideals  to  art ;  it  has  opened  nothing  less  than 
a  new  world  of  literature ;  it  has  invested  the  forms  of  social 
intercourse  among  men  with  new  graces  of  refinement  and 
mutual  consideration.  Yet  these  are  but  some  of  the  superficial 
symptoms  of  its  real  work.  It  has  achieved  these  changes  in 
tiie  outward  life  of  Christian  nations,  because  it  has  penetrated 
to  the  very  depths  of  man's  heart  and  thought ;  because  it  has 
revolutionized  his  convictions  and  tamed  his  will,  and  then 
expressed  its  triumph  in  the  altered  social  system  of  that 
section  of  the  human  race  which  has  generally  received  it.   How 

f  2  Thess.  i.  ii,  12,  where  the  Apostle's  prayers  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  growth  of  the  Thessalonians  are  offered  Btrus  ivbo^dadri  rh  6vo/ia 
rod  Kvplov  rifjLCov  ^Itiaov  iv  iifiiv. 

■  St.  Aug.  Ep.  cxxxviii.  ad  Marcellin.  n.  15:  'Qui  doctrinam  Christi 
adversam  dicunt  esse  reipublicse,  dent  exercitum  talem,  quales  doctrina 
Christi  esse  milites  jussit,  dent  tales  provinciales,  tales  maritos,  tales  con- 
juges,  tales  parentes,  tales  filios,  tales  dominos,  tales  servos,  tales  reges,  tales 
judiceSy  tales  denique  debitorum  ipsius  fisci  redditores  et  exactores,  quales 
esse  prsecipit  doctrina  Christiana,  et  audeant  earn  dicere  adversam  esse  rei- 
publicse,  imm6  verb  non  dubitent  eam  confiteri  magnam,  si  obtemperetur, 
salutem  esse  reipublicae.' 

»  St.  Hieronymus  adv.  Jovin.  lib.  ii.  tom.  iv.  pars  ii.  p.  200,  ed.  Martian : 
'  Nostra  religio  non  wkt^v,  non  athletam  (St.  Jerome  might  almost  have  in 
his  eye  a  certain  wdl-known  modem  theory)  non  nautas,  non  milites,  non 
foBBores,  sed  sapientise  erudit  sectatorem,  qui  se  Dei  cultui  dedicavit,  et  scit 
cur  creatUB  sit,  cur  versetur  in  mundo,  quo  abire  festinet.* 
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complete  at  this  moment  is  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of 
a  sincere  Christian !  Christ  is  not  a  limited,  He  is  emphatically 
an  absolute  Monarch.  Yet  His  rule  is  welcomed  by  His  subjects 
with  more  than  that  enthusiasm  which  a  free  people  can  feel  for 
its  elected  magistracy.  Every  sincere  Christian  bows  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  to  an  Intellectual  Master.  Our  Lord  is  not  merely 
listened  to  as  a  Teacher  of  Truth ;  He  is  contemplated  as  the 
absolute  Truth  itself.  Accordingly  no  portion  of  His  teaching  is 
received  by  true  Christians  merely  as  a  *  view/  or  as  a  *  tenta- 
tive system,'  or  as  a  'theory,'  which  may  be  entertained,  dis- 
cussed, partially  adopted,  and  partially  set  aside.  Those  who 
deal  thus  with  Him  are  understood  to  have  broken  with  Chris- 
tianity, at  least  as  a  practical  religion.  For  a  Christian,  the 
Words  of  Christ  constitute  the  highest  criterion  and  rule  of  truth. 
All  that  Christ  has  authorized  is  simply  accepted,  all  that  He 
has  condemned  is  simply  rejected,  with  the  whole  energy  of  the 
Christian  reason.  Christ's  Thought  is  reflected,  it  is  reproduced, 
in  the  thought  of  the  true  Christian.  Christ's  authority  in  the 
sphere  of  speculative  truth  is  thankfully  acknowledged  by  the 
Christian's  voluntary  and  unreserved  submission  to  the  slightest 
known  intimations  of  his  Master's  judgment.  High  above  the 
claims  of  human  teachers,  the  tremendous  self-assertion  of  Jesus 
Christ  echoes  on  from  age  to  age, — *  I  am  the  Truth  ^.'  And 
from  age  to  age  the  Christian  mind  responds  by  a  life-long 
endeavour  *  to  bring  every  thought  into  captivity  unto  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ c.'  But  if  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  Christian's 
thought.  He  is  also  Lord  of  the  Christian's  affections*  Beauty 
it  is  which  provokes  love;  and  Christ  is  the  highest  Moral 
Beauty.  He  does  not  merely  rank  as  an  exponent  of  the  purest 
morality.  He  is  absolute  Virtue,  embodied  in  a  human  life,  and 
vividly,  energetically  set  forth  before  our  eyes  in  the  story  of 
the  Gospels.  As  such.  He  claims  to  reign  over  the  inmost 
affections  of  men.  As  such,  He  secures  the  first  place  in  the 
heart  of  every  true  Christian.  To  have  taken  the  measure  of 
His  Beauty,  and  yet  not  to  love  Him,  is,  in  a  Christian's  judg- 
ment, to  be  self-condemned.  *  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema  Maranatha  d.'  And  ruling 
the  affections  of  the  Christian,  Christ  is  also  King  of  the 
sovereign  faculty  in  the  Christianized  soul ;  He  is  Master  of  the 
Christian  will.  When  He  has  tamed  its  native  stubbornness, 
He  teaches  it  day  by  day  a  more  and  more  pliant  accuracy  of 

^  St.  John  xiv.  6.  «  a  Cor.  x.  5.  ^  i  Cor.  xvi.  aa. 
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movement  in  obedience  to  Himself.  Nay,  He  is  not  merely  its 
rule  of  action,  but  its  very  motive  power ;  each  act  of  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  of  which  it  is  capable  is  but  an  extension  of 
the  energy  of  Christ's  Own  moral  Life.  *  Without  Me,'  he  says 
to  His  servants,  *  ye  can  do  nothing « ;'  and  with  St.  Paul  His 
servants  reply,  *I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  Which 
Btrengtheneth  Me*".' 

This  may  be  expressed  in  other  terms  by  saying  that,  both 
intellectually  and  morally,  Christ  is  Christianity  8.  Christianity 
is  not  related  to  our  Lord  as  a  philosophy  might  be  to  a  philo- 
sopher, that  is,  as  a  moral  or  intellectual  system  thrown  off  from 
his  mind,  resting  thenceforward  on  its  own  merits,  and  implying 
no  necessary  relation  towards  its  author  on  the  part  of  those 
who  receive  it,  beyond  a  certain  sympathy  with  what  was  at 
one  time  a  portion  of  his  thought  \    A  philosophy  may  be  thus 
abstracted  altogether  from  the  person  of  its  originator,  with 
entire   impunity.     Platonic    thought    would    not    have    been 
damaged,  if  Plato  had  been  annihilated ;   and  in  our  day  men 
are  Hegelians  or  Comtists,  without  believing  that  the  respective 
authors  of  those  systems  are  in  existence  at  this  moment,  nay 
rather,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  while  deliberately  holding  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be.     The  utmost  stretch  of  personal  alle^ 
giance,  on  the  part  of  the  disciple  of  a  philosophy  to  its  founder, 
consists,  ordinarily  speaking,  in  a  sentiment  of  devotion  '  to  his 
memory.'     But  detach  Christianity  from  Christ,  and  it  vanishes 
before  your  eyes  into  intellectual  vapour.     For  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity  that,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  the 
Christian  should  live  in  conscious,  felt,  sustained  relationship  to 
the  Ever-living  Author  of  his  creed  and  of  his  life.  Christianity 
is  non-existent  apart  from  Christ ;   it  centres  in  Christ ;   it 
radiates,  now  as  at  the  first,  from  Christ.     It  is  not  a  mere 
doctrine  bequeathed  by  Him  to  a  world  with  which  He  has 
ceased  to  have  dealings ;  it  perishes  outright  when  men  attempt 
to  abstract  it  from  the  Living  Person  of  its  Founder.   He  is  felt 
by  His  people  to  be  their  Living  Lord,  really  present  with  them 
now,  and  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.     The  Christian  life 
springs  from  and  is  sustained  by  the  apprehension  of  Christ 
present  in  His  Church,  present  in  and  with  His  members  as  a 
wcvfia  iwmoiovv  K     Christ  is  the  quickening  Spirit  of  Christian 

•  St.  John  XV.  5.  '  Phil.  iv.  13;  cf.  i.  19. 

•  See  Newman,  Grammar  of  Assent,  p.  457. 

^  Lnthardt,  Grundwahrheiten  des  Christenthmns,  p.  227:   'Er  ist  der 
lahalt  seiner  Lehre.'  *  i  Cor.  xv.  45. 
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hnmanity ;  He  lives  in  Ghristians ;  He  thinks  in  Christians ; 
He  acts  through  Christians  and  with  Christians ;  He  is  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  every  movement  of  the  Christian's  deepest 
life.  '  I  live,'  exclaims  the  Apostle,  ^  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me  J.'  This  felt  presence  of  Christ  it  is,  wliich  gives  both  its 
form  and  its  force  to  the  sincere  Christian  life.  That  life  is  a 
loyal  homage  of  the  intellect,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  will,  to 
a  Divine  King,  with  Whom  will,  heart,  and  intellect  are  in  close 
and  constant  communion,  and  from  Whom  there  flows  forth, 
through  the  Spirit  and  the  Sacraments,  that  supply  of  light,  of 
love,  and  of  resolve,  which  enriches  and  ennobles  the  Christian 
soul.  My  brethren,  I  am  not  theorizing  or  describing  any 
merely  ideal  state  of  things ;  I  am  but  putting  into  words  the 
inner  experience  of  every  true  Christian  among  you ;  I  am  but 
exhibiting  a  set  of  spiritual  circumstances  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  every  true  Christian  endeavours  to  realize  and  make  his 
own,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  blessed  be  God !  very  many 
Christians  do  realize,  to  their  present  peace,  and  to  their  eternal 
welfare. 

Certainly  it  is  not  uncommon  in  our  day  to  be  informed,  that 
Hhe  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  dead  letter  in  Christendom.' 
In  consequence  (so  men  speak)  of  the  engrossing  interest  which 
Christians  have  wrongly  attached  to  the  discussion  of  dogmatic 
questions,  that  original  draught  of  essential  Christianity,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  has  been  wellnigh  altogether  lost  sight 
of.  Perhaps  you  yourselves,  my  brethren,  ere  now  have  repeated 
some  of  the  current  commonplaces  on  this  topic.     But  have  you 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  indeed  as  you  say  )    Tou 
remark  that  you  at  least  have  not  met  with  Christians  who 
seemed  to  be  making  any  sincere  efforts  to  turn  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  into  practice.     It  may  be  so.     But  the  question  is, 
where  have  you  looked  for  them  ^    Do  you  expect  to  meet  them 
rushing  hurriedly  along  the  great  highways  of  life,  with  the 
keen,  eager,  self-asserting  multitude )  Do  you  expect,  that  with 
their  eye  upon  the  Beatitudes  and  upon  the  Cross,  they  will 
throng  the  roads  which   lead  to  worldly  success,  to  earthly 
wealth,  to  temporal  honour  9     Be  assured  that  those  who  know 
where  moral  beauty,  aye,  the  highest,  is  to  be  found,  are  not 
disappointed,  even  at  this  hour,  in  their  search  for  it.     Until 
you  have   looked   more   carefully,   more    anxiously  than  has 
probably  been  the  case,  for  the  triumphs  of  our  Lord's  work  in 

1  GraL  ii.  20. 
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Christian  souls,  you  may  do  well  to  take  upon  trust  the  testi* 
mony  of  others.  You  may  at  least  be  sufficiently  generous,  aye, 
and  sufficiently  reasonable,  to  believe  in  the  existence  at  this 
present  time  of  the  very  highest  types  of  Christian  virtue.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  in  our  day,  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  do  lead  the  life  of  the  Beatitudes  ;  they  pray,  they  fast, 
they  do  alms  to  their  Father  Which  seeth  in  secret.  These  are 
Christians  who  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  These  are 
Christians  whose  righteousness  does  exceed  that  worldly  and 
conventional  standard  of  religion,  which  knows  no  law  save  the 
corrupt  public  opinion  of  the  hour,  and  which  inherits  in  every 
generation  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees^ 
These  are  Christians  who  shew  forth  the  moral  creativeness  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  deeds  and  words;  they  are  living 
witnesses  to  His  solitary  and  supreme  power  of  changing  the 
human  heart.  They  were  naturally  proud;  He  has  enabled 
them  to  be  sincerely  humble.  They  were,  by  the  inherited 
taint  of  their  nature,  impure ;  He  has  in  them  shed  honour  upon 
the  highest  forms  of  chastity.  They  too  were,  as  in  his  natural 
state  man  ever  is,  suspicious  of  and  hostile  to  their  fellow-men, 
unless  connected  with  them  by  blood,  or  by  country,  or  by  interest. 
But  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  them  the  tenderest  and  most 
practical  forms  of  love  for  man  viewed  simply  as  man ;  He  has 
inspired  them  with  the  only  true,  that  is,  the  Christian,  huma- 
nitarianism.  Think  not  that  the  moral  energy  of  the  Christian 
life  was  confined  to  the  Church  of  the  first  centuries.  At  this 
moment,  there  are  millions  of  souls  in  the  world,  that  are  pure, 
humble,  and  loving.  But  for  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  these 
millions  would  have  been  proud,  sensual,  selfish.  At  this  very 
day,  and  even  in  atmospheres  where  the  taint  of  scepticism  dulls 
the  brightness  of  Christian  thought,  and  enfeebles  the  strength 
of  Christian  resolution,  there  are  to  be  found  men,  whose  intel- 
ligence gazes  on  Jesus  with  a  faith  so  clear  and  strong,  whose 
a£fection  clings  to  Him  with  so  trustful  and  so  warm  an  embrace, 
whose  resolution  has  been  so  disciplined  and  braced  to  serve 
Him  by  a  persevering  obedience,  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  they 
would  joyfully  die  for  Him,  if  by  shedding  their  blood  they  could 
better  express  their  devotion  to  His  Person,  or  lead  others  to 
know  and  to  love  Him  more.  Blessed  be  God,  that  portion  of 
His  one  Fold  in  which  He  has  placed  us,  the  Church  of  England* 
has  not  lacked  the  lustre  of  such  lives  as  these.  Such  assuredly 
was  Ken ;  such  was  Bishop  Wilson ;  such  have  been  many  whose 
names  have  neyer  appeared  in  the  page  of  history.  Has  not  one. 
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indeed  quite  lately  passed  from  among  ns,  the  boast  and  glory  of 
this  our  University,  great  as  a  poet,  greater  still,  it  may  be,  as 
a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  greatest  of  all  as  a  Qiristian  saint  % 
Certainly  to  know  him,  even  slightly,  was  inevitably  to  know 
that  he  led  a  life  distinct  from,  and  higher  than,  that  of  common 
men.  To  know  him  well,  was  to  revere  and  to  love  in  him  the 
manifested  beanty  of  his  Lord's  presence ;  it  was  to  trace  the 
sensibly  perpetuated  power  of  the  Life,  of  the  Teaching,  of  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  \ 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  certain  palpable  effects  of  our 
Lord's  work  which  lie  on  the  very  face  of  human  society.  K 
society,  apart  from  the  Church,  is  more  kindly  and  humane  than 
in  heathen  times,  this  is  due  to  the  work  of  CHirist  on  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  era  of  < humanity'  is  the  era  of  the  Licamation. 
The  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  rights,  the  recognition  of  that  particular 
stock  of  rights  which  appertains  to  every  human  being,  is  a  cre- 
ation of  Christian  dogma.  It  has  radiated  from  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  Church  into  the  society  of  the  outer  world.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  power  which  first  ^^ually  softened  slavety,  and 
is  now  finally  abolishing  it.  Christianity  has  proclaimed  the 
dignity  of  poverty,  and  has  insisted  upon  ^e  claims  of  the  poor, 
with  a  success  proportioned  to  the  sincerity  which  has  welcomed 
her  doctrines  among  the  different  peoples  of  Christendom.  The 
hospital  is  an  invention  of  Christian  philanthropy  ^ ;  the  active 
charity  of  tiie  Church  of  the  fourth  century  forced  into  the  Greek 
language  a  word  for  which  Paganism  had  had  no  occasion.  The 
degradation  of  woman  in  the  Pagan  world  has  been  exchanged 
for  a  position  of  special  privilege  and  honour,  accorded  to  her 
by  the  Christian  nations.  The  sensualism  whidi  Pagans  mistook 
for  love  has  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  all  true  Christian 
feeling ;  and  in  Christendom,  love  is  now  the  purest  of  moral 
impulses;  it  is  the  tenderest,  the  noblest,  the  most  refined  of 
the  movements  of  the  soul.  The  old,  the  universal,  the  natural 
feeling  of  bitter  hostility  between  races,  nations,  and  classes  of 
men  is  denounced  by  Christianity.  The  spread  of  Christian 
truth  inevitably  breaks  down  the  ferocities  of  national  prejudice, 
and  prepares  the  world  for  that  cosmopolitanism  which,  we  are 
told,  is  its  most  probable  future.    Litemational  law  had  no  real 

^  The  author  of  the  Christian  Year  had  passed  to  his  rest  during  the 
interval  that  elapsed  between  the  deliveiy  of  the  second  and  the  third  of 
these  lectures,  on  March  30,  1866. 
.    1  Hallam'g  Middle  Ages^  chap.  iz.  part  i.  vd.  li.  p.  365» 
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existence  until  the  nations,  taught  by  Christ,  had  begun  to  feel 
the  bond  of  brotherhood.  International  law  is  now  each  year 
becoming  more  and  piore  powerful  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
civilized  world.  And  if  we  are  sorrowfully  reminded  that  the 
prophecy  of  a  world-wide  peace  within  th^  limits  of  Christ's 
kingdom  has  not  yet  been  realized ;  if  Christian  lands,  in  our 
day  as  before,  are  reddened  by  streams  of  Christian  blood ;  yet 
the  utter  disdain  of  the  plea  of  right,  the  high-handed  and 
barbarous  savagery,  which  marked  the  wars  of  heathendom,  haye 
given  way  to  sentiments  in  which  justice  can  at  least  obtain 
a  hearing,  and  which  compassion  and  generosity,  drawing  their 
inspirations  from  the  Cross,  have  at  times  raised  to  the  level  of 
chivalry. 

But  neither  would  any  improvements  in  man's  social  life,  nor 
even  the  regenerate  lives  of  individual  Christians,  of  themselves, 
have  realized  our  Lord's  ^  plan '  in  its  completeness  i^.  His  design 
was  to  found  a  society  or  Church ;  individual  sanctity  and  social 
amelioration  are  only  effects  radiating  from  the  Church.  The 
Church  herself  is  the  true  proof  of  His  success.  After  the  lapse 
of  eighteen  centuries  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  here,  and  it  is 
fitill  expanding.  How  fares  it  generally  with  a  human  under- 
taking when  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  long  period  of  time  %  The 
idea  which  was  its  very  soul  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  some 
other  idea ;  or  it  is  warped,  or  distorted,  or  diverted  from  its 
true  direction,  or  changed  by  some  radical  corruption.  In  the 
end  it  dies  out  from  among  the  living  thoughts  of  men,  and 
takes  its  place  in  the  tomb  of  so  much  forgotten  speculation,  on 
the  shelves  of  a  library.     Within  a  short  lifetime  we  may  follow 

a  A  reviewer,  who  naturally  must  diasent  firom  parts  of  the  teaohing  of 
these  lectures,  but  of  whose  generosity  and  fairness  the  lecturer  is  deeply 
sensible,  reminds  him  that '  Our  Lord  came  to  carry  out  the  counsel  of  the 
Eternal  father ;  and  that  counsel  was,  primarily,  to  establish,  through  His 
sacrificial  death,  an  economy  of  mercy,  under  which  justification  and  spiritual 
and  eternal  life  should  be  realized  by  all  who  should  penitently  rely  on  Him.* 
8t.Johniii.  i6,  vi.  38-40.  Undoubtedly.  But  this  'economy  of  mercy* 
indoded  the  establishment  of  a  world-embracing  church,  within  which  it  was 
to  be  dispensed.  Col.  i.  10-14.  ^^^  Lord  founded  His  Church,  not  by  way 
of  achieving  a  vast  social  feat  or  victory,  but  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the 
human  soul,  which  He  came  from  heaven  to  save.  Nevertheless  the  Church 
is  not  related  to  our  Lord's  design  as  an  'inseparable  accident.*  It  is  that 
design  itself  viewed  on  its  historical  and  social  side ;  it  is  the  form  which, 
00  fjBT  as  we  know.  His  redemptive  work  necessarily  took,  and  which  He 
Himself  founded  as  being  the  imperishable  result  of  His  Licamation  and 
Death.  St.  Matt.  xvi.  18.  Cf.  Wesleyan-Methodist  Magazine,  Deo.  1867, 
p.  1086. 
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many  a  popular  moral  impulse  from  its  cradle  to  its  grave 
From  the  era  of  its  young  enthusiasm,  we  mark  its  gradual 
entry  upon  the  stage  of  fixed  habit ;  from  this  again  we  pass  to 
its  day  of  lifeless  formalism,  and  to  the  rapid  progress  of  its  de- 
cline. But  the  Society  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  is  here,  still 
animated  by  its  original  idea,  still  carried  forward  by  the  moral 
impulse  which  sustained  it  in  its  infancy.  If  Christian  doctrine 
has,  in  particular  branches  of  the  Church,  been  overlaid  by  an 
encrustation  of  foreign  and  earthly  elements,  its  body  and  sub- 
stance is  untouched  in  each  great  division  of  the  Catholic 
Society;  and  much  of  it,  we  rejoice  to  know,  is  retained  by  com- 
munities external  to  the  Holy  Fold.  If  intimate  union  with  the 
worldly  power  of  the  State  (as  especially  in  England  during 
the  last  century)  has  sometimes  seemed  to  chill  the  warmth  of 
Christian  love,  and  to  substitute  a  heartless  extemalism  for  the 
spiritual  life  of  a  Christian  brotherhood ;  yet  again  and  again 
the  flame  of  that  Spirit  Whom  the  Son  of  Man  sent  to  '  glorify ' 
Himself  has  burst  up  from  the  depths  of  the  living  heart  of  the 
Church,  and  has  kindled  among  a  generation  of  sceptics  or  sen- 
sualists a  pure  and  keen  enthusiasm  which  confessors  and  martyrs 
might  have  recognised  as  their  own.  The  Church  of  Christ  in 
sooth  carries  within  herself  the  secret  forces  which  renew  her 
moral  vigour,  and  which  will,  in  God's  good  time,  visibly  re- 
assert her  essential  unity.  Her  perpetuated  existence  among 
ourselves  at  this  hour  bears  a  witness  to  the  superhuman  powers 
of  her  Founder,  not  less  significant  than  that  afforded  by  the 
intensity  of  the  individual  Christian  life,  or  by  the  territorial 
range  of  the  Christian  empire. 

lU.  The  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world  is  a  patent  fact, 
and  it  is  still  in  full  progress  before  our  eyes.  The  question 
remains.  How  are  we  to  account  for  its  success  % 

I.  If  this  question  is  asked  with  respect  to  the  ascendancy 
of  such  a  national  religion  as  the  popular  Paganism  of  Greece, 
it  is  obvious  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  prehistoric  mythus. 
The  Greek  religious  creed  was,  at  least  in  the  main,  a  creation  of 
the  national  imagination  at  a  period  when  reflection  and  ex- 
perience could  scarcely  have  existed.  It  was  recommended  to 
subsequent  generations,  not  merely  by  the  indefinable  charm  of 
poetry  which  was  thrown  around  it,  not  merely  by  the  antiquity 
which  shrouded  its  actual  origin,  but  by  its  accurate  sympathy 
with  the  genius  as  with  the  degradations  of  the  gifted  race  which 
had  produced  it.  But  of  late  years  we  have  heard  less  of  the 
attempt  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  the  mythus  to  a  series  of  well- 
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ascertained  historical  events,  occurring  in  the  mid-day  light  of 
history,  and  open  to  the  hostile  criticism  of  an  entire  people. 
The  historical  imagination,  steadily  applied  to  the  problem,  re- 
fuses to  picture  the  unimaginable  process  by  which  such  stupen- 
dous '  myths '  as  those  of  ^e  Gospel  could  have  been  festooned 
around  the  simple  history  of  a  humble  preacher  of  righteousness  >^. 
The  early  Christian  Church  does  not  supply  the  intellectual 
agencies  that  could  have  been  equal  to  any  such  task.  As 
Rousseau  has  observed,  the  inventor  of  such  a  history  would 
have  been  not  less  wonderful  than  its  Subject  ^ ;  and  the  utter 
reversal  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  a  people's  mental  development 
would  have  been  itself  a  miracle.  Nor  was  it  to  be  anticipated 
that  a  religion  which  was,  as  the  mythical  school  asserts,  the 
<  creation  of  the  Jewish  race,'  would  have  made  itself  a  home,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  its  existence,  among  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  peoples  of  the  Western  world.  If  however  we  are  re- 
ferred to  the  upgrowth  and  spread  of  Buddhism,  as  to  a  pheno- 
menon which  may  rival  and  explain  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  writers  who  insist  upon  this 
parallel  are  themselves  eminently  successful  in  analysing  the 
purely  natural  causes  of  the  success  of  Qakya-Mouni.  They 
dwell  among  other  points  on  the  rare  delicacy  and  fertility  of 
the  Aryan  imagination  p,  and  on  the  absence  of  any  strong 
counter-attraction  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  new  doctrine  in 
Central  and  South-eastern  Asia.  Nor  need  we  fear  to  admit, 
that,  mingled  with  the  darkest  errors.  Buddhism  contained 
elements  of  truth  so  undeniably  powerful  as  to  appeal  with 
great  force  to  some  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  soul  of 
man  4.  But  Buddhism,  vast  as  is  the  population  which  professes 
it,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  a  second  continent ;  while  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  As  for  the  rapid  and  widespread  growth  of  the  religion 
of  the  False  Prophet,  it  may  be  explained,  partly  by  the  practical 

B  Luthardt,  Gnrndwahrheiten  des  Ohiistenthums,  p.  234. 

*  The  well-known  words  of  the  j&mile  are  these :  '  Jamais  des  auteurs  jui& 
n'eiiBBent  trouv^  ce  ton  ni  cette  morale ;  et  Tl^vangile  a  des  caract^res  de 
T^rit^  si  grands,  si  frappants,  si  parfaitement  inimitables,  que  Tinventeur  en 
serait  pins  ^tonnant  que  le  hdros.' 

P  Gf.  on  this  point  the  interesting  Essay  of  M.  Taine,  l&tudes  Critiques, 
p.  331. 

4  Gf.  Saint-Hilaire,  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  Beligion,  pp.  143-148.  Yet  M. 
St.  Hilaire  describes  Buddhism  as  presenting  '  un  spiritualisme  sans  ftme, 
nne  vertu  sans  devoir,  une  morale  sans  libertS,  une  charity  sans  amour,  un 
monde  sans  nature  et  sans  Dieu.'    lb.  p.  182. 
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genius  of  Mohammed,  partly  by  the  rare  qualities  of  the  Arab 
race.  If  it  had  not  claimed  to  be  a  new  revelation,  Moham- 
medanism might  have  passed  for  a  heresy  adroitly  constructed 
out  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  Its  doctrine  re- 
specting Jesus  Christ  reaches  the  level  of  Socinianism  ' ;  and,  as 
against  Polytheism,  its  speculative  force  lay  in  its  insistance  upon 
the  truth  of  the  Divine  Unity.  A  religion  which  consecrated 
sensual  indulgence  could  bid  high  for  an  Asiatic  popularity 
against  the  Giurch  of  Christ;  and  Mohammed  delivered  the 
scymetar,  as  the  instrument  of  his  apostolate,  into  the  hands  of 
a  people  whose  earlier  poetry  shews  it  to  have  been  gifted  with 
intellectual  fire  and  strength  of  purpose  of  the  highest  order. 
But  it  has  not  yet  been  asserted  that  the  Church  fought  her 
way,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  throne  of  Constantino ;  nor  were  the 
first  Christians  naturally  calculated  to  impose  their  will  forcibly 
upon  the  civilized  world,  had  they  ever  desired  to  do  so.  Still 
less  is  a  parallel  to  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  found  in  that 
of  Confucius.  Confucius  indeed  was  not  a  warrior  like  Moham- 
med, nor  a  mystic  like  Qakya-Mouni ;  he  appealed  neither  to 
superior  knowledge  nor  to  miraculous  power.  Confucius  col- 
lected, codified,  enforced,  reiterated  all  that  was  most  elevated  in 
the  moral  traditions  of  China ;  he  was  himself  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  best  ethical  sentiments  of  Chinese  antiquity  b.  His 
success  was  that  of  an  earnest  patriot  who  was  also,  as  a  patriot, 
an  antiquarian  moralist.  But  he  succeeded  only  in  China,  nor 
could  his  work  roll  back  that  invasion  of  Buddhism  which  took 
place  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Confucianism 
is  more  purely  national  than  Buddhism  and  Mohamme- 
danism; and  in  this  respect  it  contrasts  more  sharply  with 
the  world-wide  presence  of  Christianity.  Yet  if  Confucianism  is 
unknown  beyond  the  fi:ontiers  of  China,  it  is  equally  true  that 
neither  Buddhism  nor  Mohammedanism  have  done  more  than 
spread  themselves  over  territories  contiguous  to  their  original  ^ 
homes.  Whereas,  almost  within  the  first  century  of  her  exist- 
ence, the  Church  had  her  missionaries  in  Spain  on  one  hand, 
and,  as  it  seems,  in  India  on  the  other ;  and  her  Apostle  pro- 
claimed that  his  Master's  cause  was  utterly  independent  of  all 
distinctions  of  race  and  nation*.  In  our  own  day.  Christian 
charity  is  £:eely  spending  its  energies  and  its  blood  in  efforts  to 

'  See  Kor&n,  sura  3.    The  fimifly  of  Imran.  ed.  Kodwell,  pp.  438-9. 

*  Of.  Max  MtQler,  Chips  from  a  Gerzuan  Workshop,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

*  Col.  iii.  II  \  Bdu.  i.  14, 
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carry  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  into  regions  where  He  has  been 
80  stoutly  resisted  by  these  ancient  and  highly  organized  forms 
of  error.  Yet  in  the  streets  of  London  or  of  Paris  we  do  not 
hear  of  the  labours  of  Moslem  or  Buddhist  missionaries,  instinct 
with  any  such  sense  of  a  duty  and  mission  to  all  the  world  in  the 
name  of  truth,  as  that  which  animates,  at  this  very  hour,  those 
heroic  pioneers  of  Christendom  whom  Europe  has  sent  to  Delhi 
or  to  Pekin  '^, 

2.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  the  rapid  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  face  of  apparently  insurmountable  diffi- ' 
culties,  has  attracted  attention,  on  the  score  of  its  high  evidential 
value  ^.  The  accomplished  but  unbelieving  historian  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire  undertook  to  furnish  the 
scepticism  of  the  last  century  with  a  systematized  and  altogether 
natural  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  ^.  The  five  *  causes ' 
which  he  instances  as  sufficient  to  explain  the  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  world  are,  the  '  zeal '  of  the  early  Christians,  the 
*  doctrine  of  a  future  life,'  the  *  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
the  primitive  Church,'  the  *  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  first 
Christians,'  and  *the  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
republic'  But  surely  each  of  these  causes  points  at  once  and 
irresistibly  to  a  cause  beyond  itself^.  If  the  zeal  of  the  first 
Christians  was,  as  Gibbon  will  have  it,  a  fanatical  habit  of  mind 
inherited  from  Judaism,  how  came  it  not  merely  to  survive,  but 
to  acquire  a  new  intensity,  when  the  narrow  nationalism  which 
provoked  it  in  the  Jew  had  been  wholly  renounced  %  What  was 
it  that  made  the  first  Christians  so  zealous  amid  surrounding 
lassitude,  so  holy  amid  encompassing  pollution  1  Why  should 
the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come  have  had  a  totally  different  effect 

"^  We  are  indeed  told  that  'if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  history  of  the 
last  thousand  years,  it  would  appear  to  shew  that  the  permanent  area  of 
ChristiaDity  is  conterminous  with  that  of  Western  civilization,  and  that  its 
doctrines  could  find  acceptance  only  among  those  who,  by  incorporation 
into  the  Greek  and  Latin  races,  have  adopted  their  system  of  life  and 
morals.*  International  Policy,  p.  508.  The  Anglo-Positivist  school  how- 
ever is  careful  to  explain  that  it  altogether  excludes  Bussia  from  any  share 
in  'Western  civilization;'  Bussia,  it  appears,  is  quite  external  to  'the 
West.'    Ibid.  pp.  14-17,  58,  95,  &c. 

'  St.  Justin.  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  117,  lai;  St.  Irenseus,  adv.  Hser.  i. 
c.  10,  $  a ;  Tertull.  aidv.  Judseos,  vii ;  Apolog.  37 ;  Orig.  contr.  Celsum, 
i.  36,  ii.  79.     Gf.  Freppel,  Examen  Critique,  p.  no. 

V  No  reader  of  Gibbon  will  be  misled  by  the  sarcasm  of  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  Ded.  and  Fall,  c.  xv.  Would  that  Gibbon  had  really  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  describing  only  the  'secondary  causes'  of  the  progress 
of  Ghristiamty.  >  Edipae  of  Faith,  p.  186. 
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when  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles  from  any  which  it  had  had 
when  taught  by  Socrates  or  by  Plato,  or  by  other  thinkers  of  the 
Pagan  world  ?  How  came  it  that  a  few  peasants  and  tradesmen 
could  erect  a  world-wide  organization,  sufficiently  elastic  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  genius  of  races  the  most  yarious,  sufficiently 
uniform  to  be  everywhere  visibly  conservative  of  its  unbroken 
identity  %  If  the  miracles  of  the  early  Church,  or  any  one  of 
them,  were  genuine,  how  can  they  avail  to  explain  the  wiinji/raX'' 
nesa  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  ?  If  they  were  all  false,  how 
extraordinary  is  this  spectacle  of  a  moral  triumph,  such  as  even 
Gibbon  acknowledges  tiiat  of  Christianity  to  be,  brought  about  by 
means  of  a  vast  and  odious  imposition  I  Gibbon's  argument  would 
have  been  more  conclusive  if  the  'causes'  to  which  he  points 
could  themselves  have  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  a 
natural  way.  As  it  was,  the  historian  of  Lausanne  did  an  in- 
direct service  to  Christendom,  of  that  kind  for  which  England 
has  sometimes  been  indebted  to  the  threatening  preparations  of 
a  great  military  neighbour.  Gibbon  indicated  very  clearly  the 
direction  which  would  be  taken  by  modem  assailants  of  the 
faith ;  but  he  is  not  singular  in  having  strengthened  the  cause 
which  he  sought  to  ruin,  by  furnishing  an  indirect  demonstration 
of  the  essentially  supernatural  character  of  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel. 

3.  But  you  remind  me  that  if  the  sceptical  artillery  of  Gibbon 
is  out  of  date,  yet  the  '  higher  criticism '  of  our  day  has  a  more 
delicate,  and,  as  is  presumed,  a  more  effective  method  of  stating 
the  naturalistic  explanation  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
world.  Jesus  Christ,  you  say,  was  bom  at  a  time  when  the 
world  itself  forced  victory  upon  Him,  or  at  least  ensured  for 
Him  an  easy  triumph  y.  The  wants  and  aspirations  of  a  worn- 
out  civilization,  the  dim  but  almost  universal  presentiment  of 
a  coming  Eestorer  of  mankind,  the  completed  organization  of  a 
great  world-empire,  combined  to  do  this.  You  urge  that  it  is 
possible  so  to  correspond  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  drift  of 
a  particular  period,  that  nothing  but  a  perverse  stupidity  can 
escape  a  success  which  is  all  but  inevitable.  You  add  that  Jesus 
Christ '  had  this  chance '  of  appearing  at  a  critical  moment  in 

7  Benan,  Les  Apdtres,  pp.  30a,  303.  M.  Benan  is  of  opinion  tliat  '1» 
conversion  du  monde  auz  id^es  jaives  (!)  et  chr^tiennes  ^tait  inevitable ;  * 
his  only  astonishment  is  that  'cette  conversion  se  soit  fait  si  lentement  et  si 
tard.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  faith  is  said  to  have  made  '  de  proche  en 
proche  d'etotmantes  progi^s*  (Ibid.  p.  ai^) ;  and,  with  reference  to  Antioch, 
'  on  s'Stonne  des  progr^  accomplis  en  si  pen  de  temps.*    Ibid.  p.  336. 
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the  history  of  humanity;  and  that  when  the  world  was  ripe  for 
His  religion,  He  and  His  Apostles  had  just  adroitness  enough 
act  to  he  wholly  unequal  to  the  opportunity.  The  report  of  His 
teaching  and  of  His  Person  was  carried  on  the  crest  of  one  of 
those  waves  of  strange  mystic  enthusiasm,  which  so  often  during 
the  age  of  the  Csesai^s  rolled  westward  from  Asia  towards  the 
capital  of  the  world ;  and  though  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  it 
is  true,  had  perished  in  the  surf,  His  work,  you  hold,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  could  not  but  survive  Him. 

(a)  In  this  representation,  my  brethren,  there  is  a  partial 
truth  which  I  proceed  to  recognise.  It  is  true  that  the  world 
was  weary  and  expectant ;  it  is  true  that  the  political  fabric  of 
the  great  empire  afforded  to  the  Gospel  the  same  facilities  for 
self-extension  as  those  which  it  offered  to  the  religion  of  Osiris, 
or  to  the  fable  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus.  But  those  favourable 
circumstances  are  only  what  we  should  look  for  at  the  hands  of 
a  Divine  Providence,  when  the  true  religion  was  to  be  introduced 
into  the  world ;  and  they  are  altogether  unequal  to  account  for 
the  success  of  Christianity.  It  is  alleged  that  Christianity  cor- 
responded to  the  dominant  moral  and  mental  tendencies  ^  of  the 
time  so  perfectly,  that  those  tendencies  secured  its  triumph. 
But  is  this  accurate?  Christianity  was  cradled  in  Judaism; 
but  was  the  later  Judaism  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
temper  and  aim  of  Christianity  ?  Was  the  age  of  the  Zealots,  of 
Judas  the  Gaulonite,  of  Theudas,  likely  to  welcome  the  spiritual 
empire  of  such  a  teacher  as  our  Lord  ^  )  Were  the  moral  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Jews,  their  longings  for  a  political  Messiah,  their 
fierce  legalism,  their  passionate  jealousy  for  the  prerogatives  of 
their  race,  calculated — ^I  do  not  say  to  further  the  triumph  of 
the  Church,  but — ^to  enter  even  distantly  into  her  distinctive 
spirit  and  doctrines  )  Did  not  the  Synagogue  persecute  Jesus 
to  death,  when  it  had  once  discerned  the  real  character  of  His 
teaching  %  It  may  be  argued  that  the  favourable  dispositions  in 
question  which  made  tiie  success  of  Christianity  practically 
inevitable  were  to  be  found  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  ^.  The 
Hellenistic  Jews  were  less  cramped  by  national  prejudices,  less 
strictly  observant  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  more  willing  to 
welcome  Qentile  proselytes  than  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.     Be  it  so.     But  the  Hellenistic  Jews  were  just  as 

■  BenAn,  Les  Apdtres,  c.  19,  pp.  366,  sqq. 
*  Freppel,  Ezamen  Critique,  p.  114. 
^  Benaiiy  Lea  ApdtreB,  c.  6,  p.  113. 
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opposed  as  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  the  capital  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. A  crucified  Messiah,  for  instance,  was  not  a  more  wel- 
come doctrine  in  the  synagogues  of  Corinth  or  of  Thessalonica 
than  in  those  of  Jerusalem.  Never  was  Judaism  broader,  more 
elastic,  more  sympathetic  with  external  thought,  more  disposed 
to  make  concessions,  than  in  Philo  Judseus,  the  most  representa- 
tive of  Hellenistic  Jews.  Yet  Philo  insists  as  stoutly  as  any 
Palestinian  Eabbi  upon  the  perpetuity  of  the  law  of  Moses.  As 
long,  he  says,  as  the  human  race  shall  endure,  men  shall  carry 
their  offerings  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  c.  Indeed  in  the  first 
age  of  Christianity  the  Jews,  both  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic, 
illustrate,  unintentionally  of  course,  but  very  remarkably,  the 
supernatural  law  of  the  expansion  of  the  Church.  They  perse- 
cute Christ  in  His  members,  and  yet  they  submit  to  Him ;  they 
are  foremost  in  enriching  the  Church  with  converts,  after  en- 
riching her  with  martyrs.  Wherever  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
appear,  it  is  the  Jews  who  are  their  fiercest  persecutors  ^ ;  the 
Jews  rouse  against  them  the  passions  of  the  Pagan  mob,  or 
appeal  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Pagan  magistrate  ®.  Yet  the 
synagogue  is  the  mission-station  &om  which  the  Church's  action 
originally  radiates ;  the  synagogue,  as  a  rule,  yields  their  first 
spiritual  conquests  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  we  remark  on  the  one  hand  the  hatred  and  opposi- 
tion with  which  the  Jew  met  the  advancing  Gospel,  on  the  other, 
the  signal  and  rapid  conquests  of  the  Gospel  among  the  ranks  of 
the  Jewish  population  ^.  The  former  fact  determines  the  true 
significance  of  the  latter.  Men  do  not  persecute  systems  which 
answer  to  their  reat  sympathies ;  St.  Paul  was  not  a  Christian 

«  De  Monarchic,  lib.  ii.  §  3,  ii.  224 :  ^^  Zaov  yhp  rh  Mpf&rwt^  y4vos  5toH 
ttfvu,  &(l  Kol  at  vpSffoSoi  rod  Upov  ipvKax'S^o'pvTai  <rvvZuu»»vlCovo'ai  irovrl  t^ 
K6ffiA<fi :  quoted  by  Freppel. 

*  How  far  St.  Paul  thought  that  Judaism  contributed  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Church  might  appear  from  1  Thesa.  ii.  15,  16.  Compare  Acta  xiii.  50, 
^v*  5>  19*  xyii.  5»  I3f  xviii.  13,  xix.  9,  xxii.  21,  22. 

^  Benan,  Lea  Apdtrea,  p.  143 :  '  Ce  qu'il  importe,  en  tout  caa,  de  remar- 
quer,  c'eat  qu*k  I'^poque  oti  noua  aommea,  lea  pers^uteurs  du  Chriatianiame 
ne  aont  paa  lea  Bomaina;  ce  aont  lea  Juifa  orthgdoxea.  .  .  C*^tait  Borne, 
ainai  que  noua  Tavona  d^j^  pluaieura  foia  remarqu^,  qui  emp6chait  le 
Judaiame  de  ae  livrer  pleinement  k  aea  inatincta  d'intol^rance,  et  d^^touffer 
lea  d^veloppementa  librea  qui  ae  produiaaient  dana  aon  aein.  Toute  dimi* 
nution  de  Tautorit^  juive  ^tait  un  bienfait  pour  la  aecte  naiaaante.'  (p.  251 .) 
See  Martyr.  St.  Polyc.  c.  13. 

'  Acta  vi.  7.  Thia  one  text  diapoaes  of  M.  Benan*8  aaaertion  aa  to  the 
growth  of  the  Church,  that  'lea  orthodoxea  rigides  s'y  pr6taient  pea.* 
Apdtrea,  p.  113. 
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at  heart,  and  without  intending  it,  before  his  conversion.  The 
Church  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  dominant  tendencies  and  the 
fierce  opposition  of  Judaism,  both  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere ; 
she  triumphed  by  the  force  of  her  inherent  and  Divine  vitality. 
The  process  whereby  the  Gospel  won  its  way  among  the  Jewish 
people  was  typified  in  St.  Paul's  experience ;  the  passage  from 
the  traditions  of  the  synagogue  to  the  faith  of  Pentecost  cost 
nothing  less  than  a  violent  moral  and  intellectual  wrench,  such 
as  could  be  achieved  only  by  a  supernatural  force,  interrupting 
the  old  stream  of  thought  and  feeling  and  introducing  a  new 
one. 

(i3)  But  if  success  was  not  forced  upon  the  Christian  Church 
hy  the  dispositions  and  attitude  of  Judaism ;  can  it  be  said  that 
Paganism  supplies  us  with  the  true  explanation  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Gospel?  What  then  were  those  intellectual  currents, 
those  moral  ideals,  those  movements,  those  aspirations,  discover- 
able in  the  Paganism  of  the  age  of  the  Csesars,  which  were  in 
such  effective  alliance  with  the  doctrine  and  morality  of  the  New 
Testament  %  What  was  the  general  temper  of  Pagan  intellect, 
bat  a  self-asserting,  cynical  scepticism  %  Pagan  intellect  speaks 
in  orators  like  Cicero  8,  publicly  deriding  the  idea  of  rewards  and 
punishments  hereafter,  and  denying  the  intervention  of  a  higher 
Power  in  the  affairs  of  men  ** ;  or  it  speaks  in  statesmen  like 
Caesar,  proclaiming  from  his  place  in  the  Eoman  senate  that  the 
soul  does  not  exist  after  death  i ;  or  in  historians  like  Tacitus, 
repudiating  with  self-confident  disdain  the  idea  of  a  providential 
government  of  the  world  J ;  or  in  poets  like  Horace,  making 
profession  of  the  practical  Atheism  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  it 
is  hard  to  say,  whether  in  jest  or  in  earnest  ^ ;  or  in  men  of 
science  like  Strabo  1  and  Pliny  ™,  maintaining  that  religion  is 
a  governmental  device  for  keeping  the  passions  of  the  lower 
orders  under  restraint,  and  that  the  soul's  immortality  is  a  mere 
dream  or  nursery-story.     *  Unbelief  in  th6  official  religion,'  says 

'  Cicero  however,  in  his  speculative  moods,  was  the  'only  Roman  who 
midertook  to  rest  a  real  individual  existence  of  souls  after  death  on  philo- 
sophical grounds.*     Dollinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  bk.  viii.  §  3. 

^  Cic.  pro  Cluentio,  c.  61 ;  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  32 ;  De  Off.  iii.  28 ;  De 
Divin.  ii.  17, 

*  Sallust.  Catilin.  50-52. 

^  Tacitus,  Ann.  xvi.  33,  vi.  22.    Yet  see  Hist.  i.  3,  iv.  78. 

*  Hot.  Sat.  i.  5,  100,  sq. ;  cf.  Luoret.  v.  83,  vi.  57,  sq.;  Milman,  Hist. 
Christ,  i.  41. 

*  Geogr.  i.  c.  2 ;  cf.  Pdyb.  Hist.  Gen.  vi.  56. 
»»  Plin.  vii.  55. 
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M.Benan,  ^was  prevalent  througlioat  the  educated  class.  The 
very  statesman  who  most  ostentatiously  upheld  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  empire  made  very  amusing  epigrams  at  its  expense^.' 
What  was  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  Eoman  Paganism  % 
Modem  unbelief  complains  that  St.  Paul  has  characterized  the 
social  morality  of  the  Pagan  world  in  terms  of  undue  severity  o. 
Yet  St.  Paul  does  not  exceed  the  specific  charges  of  Tacitus,  of 
Suetonius,  of  Juvenal,  of  Seneca,  that  is  to  say,  of  writers  who, 
*at  least,  had  no  theological  interest  in  misrepresenting  or  exagge- 
rating the  facts  which  they  deplore  p.  When  Tacitus  summarizes 
the  moral  condition  of  Paganism  by  his  exhaustive  phrase 
'  cormm^e  et  corrumpi,*  he  more  than  covers  the  sorrowing 
invective  of  the  Apostle.  Indeed  our  modem  historian  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  who  sees  nothing  miraculous  in  the  success  of  the 
Gospels,  has  himself  characterized  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Pagan  world  in  terms  yet  more  severe  than  those  of  the  Apostle 
whom  he  condemns.  According  to  M.  Benan,  Eome  under  the 
Caesars  ^became  a  school  of  immorality  and  cruelty';'  it  was  a 
'  very  hell  ^ ;'  ^  the  reproach  that  Eome  had  poisoned  the  world 
at  large,  the  Apocalyptic  comparison  of  Pagan  Borne  to  a  proEti- 

n  Kenan,  Lea  Ap6tres,  pp.  340,  341. 

^  Ibid.  p.  309,  note  i :  'L*opinion  beanconp  trap  s^vbre  de  Saint  Paul 
(Bom.  i.  24  etsuiv.)  B*ezplique  de  la  xn§me  xnani^.  Saint  Paul  ne  connais* 
saitpas  la  haute  sociStS  Romaine,  Ge  sont  Ik,  d^ailleurs,  de  ces  invectives 
comme  en  font  les  pr^cateurs,  et  qu*il  ne  faut  jamais  prendre  k  la  lettre.' 
Do  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  lead  us  to  suppose  that  if  St.  Paul  had  'known 
the  high  society  of  Eome/  he  would  have  used  a  less  emphatic  language  ? 
And  is  it  a  rule  with  preachers,  whether  Apostolio  or  post*  Apostolic,  not  to 
mean  what  they  say  ? 

p  Juvenal,  &it.  i.  87,  ii.  37,  iii.  63,  vi.  393.  Seneca^  Epist.  xcvii. ;  De 
Benefic.  i.  9,  iii.  16.  Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  2 ;  Grerm.  xiz.  See  other  quotations 
in  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test,  in  loc.  It  may  be  that  Tacitus,  in  his  affection  for 
the  old  regime  of  the  republic,  was  tempted  to  exaggerate  the  sins  of  the 
empire,  and  that  Juvenal  dwelt  upon  the  vices  of  the  capital  with  somewhat 
of  the  narrow  prejudice  of  provincialism.  Still,  after  allowing  for  this,  there 
is  a  groundwork  of  fact  in  these  representations  which  amply  justifies 
St.  Paul. 

4  Kenan,  Les  Apdtres,  p.  366 :  'Tel  ^tait  le  monde  que  les  mis&aonaares 
Chretiens  entreprirent  de  convertir.  On  doit  voir  maintenant,  ce  me  semble, 
qu'une  telle  entreprise  ne  fut  pas  une  fdie,  et  que  sa  r^ussite  ne  fut  pas  tm 
mirade.* 

'  Ibid.  p.  305. 

'  Ibid.  p.  310 :  '  L'esprit  de  vertige  et  de  cruaut^  d^bordait  alors,  et  fiusaii 
de  Borne  un  veritable  ^er.'  P.  317 :  'A  Bome,  il  est  vrai,  tons  les  vices 
s*affichaient  avec  un  cynisme  r^voltant ;  les  spectacles  surtout  avaient  intro- 
duit  une  aifreuse  corruption.*  This  statement  is  not  an  exaggeration.  See 
Dollinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  bk.  ix.  pt.  ii.  §  3>  4,  pp.  704-721. 
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tute  who  had  poured  forth  upon  the  earth  the  wine  of  her 
immoralities,  was  in  many  respects  a  just  comparison  ^.'  Nor 
was  the  moral  degradation  of  Paganism  confined  to  the  capital 
of  the  great  empire.  The  provinces  were  scarcely  purer  than 
the  capital.  Each  province  poured  its  separate  contribution  of 
moral  filth  into  the  great  store  which  the  increasing  centraliza- 
tion of  the  empire  had  accumulated  in  the  main  reservoir  at 
£ome ;  each  province  in  turn  received  its  share  of  this  recipro- 
cated corruption  ^.  In  particular,  the  East,  that  very  portion 
of  the  empire  in  which  the  Gospel  took  its  rise,  was  the  main 
source  of  the  common  infection  ^,  Antioch  was  itself  a  centre 
of  moral  putrefaction^.  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
countries  in  the  world ;  and  the  same  account  might  be  given 
generally  of  those  districts  and  cities  of  the  empire  in  which  the 
Church  first  made  her  way,  of  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
Homan  Africa,  of  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  of  Alexandria  and  Car- 
thage. ^  The  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  one  of  the  worst  epochs  of  ancient  history  ^.' 

But  was  such  an  epoch,  such  a  world,  such  a  '  civilization' 
as  this  calculated  to  'force  success'  on  an  institution  like 
'the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  or  on  a  doctrine  such  as  that  of 
the  New  Testament  %  If  indeed  Christianity  had  been  an  '  idyll' 
or  'pastoral,'  the  product  of  the  simple  peasant  life  and  of 
the  bright  sky  of  Galilee,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 

*  Les  Apdtres,  p.  325 :  'Le  reproche  d'avoir  empoisoimd  la  terre,  Tassi- 
nulation  de  Borne  k  une  courtisane  qui  a  vers^  au  monde  le  vin  de  son  im- 
morality ^tait  juste  k  beaucoup  d'dgaxds.*  Yet  M.  Benan  is  so  little  careful 
about  oontrodicting  himself  that  he  elsewhere  says,  'Le  monde,  k  T^poque 
Bomaane,  accomplit  un  progrbs  de  morality  et  subit  une  decadence  scienti- 
fique.*  (p.  326.)  The  nature  of  this  progress  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
Epicurean :  '  Le  monde  s'assouplissait,  perdait  sa  rigeur  antique,  acqu^rait 
de  la  mollesse,  et  de  la  sensibility.*  (p.  318.) 

V  Ibid.  p.  326 :  '  La  province  valait  mieuz  que  Bome,  ou  plutdt  les  ^^- 
ments  impurs  qui  de  toutes  parts  s'amassaient  k  Bome,  comme  en  un  igadt, 
ayaient  formd  Ik  un  foyer  cP  infection.* 

^  Ibid.  p.  305  :  'Le  mal  venait  surtout  de  TOrient,  de  ces  flatteurs  de  bas 
^tage,  de  ces  hommes  inflames  que  I'l^gypte  et  la  Syrie  envoyaient  k  Bome.* 
P.  306 :  '  Les  plus  choquantes  ignominies  de  Tempire,  telles  que  Tapoth^ose 
de  Tempereur,  sa  divinisation  de  son  vivant,  venaient  de  TOrient,  et  surtout 
da  Vigypte,  qui  ^tait  alors  un  des  pays  les  plus  corrumpus  de  runivers.' 

^  Ibid. p.  2 1 8 :  'La l^g^ret^ Syrienne, le charlatanisme  Babylonien,  toutes 
lea  impostures  de  T  Ajsie,  se  confondant  k  cette  limite  des  deux  mondes  avaient 
£ut  d*Antioche  la  capitale  du  mensonge,  la  sentine  de  toutes  les  infamies.* 
P.  3 1 9 :  '  L'avilissement  des  ftmes  y  iUiit  effiroyable.  Le  propre  de  ces  foyers 
de  putrefaction  morale,  &est  d'amener  toutes  les  races  on  mime  niveau* 

*  Ibid.  p.  343. 
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not  have  attracted  a  momentary  interest  in  literary  circles, 
although  it  certainly  would  have  escaped  from  any  more  serious 
trial  at  the  hands  of  statesmen  than  an  unaffected  indifference 
to  its  popularity.  But  what  was  the  Gospel  as  it  met  the 
eye  and  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Boman  Paganism  %  *  W©  preach,' 
said  the  Apostle,  'Christ  Crucified,  to  the  Jews  an  offence, 
and  to  the  Greeks  a  folly  y.'  *  I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing among  you  Corinthians,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Hun 
Crucified ».'  Here  was  a  truth  linked  inextricably  with  other 
truths  equally  'foolish'  in  the  apprehension  of  Pagan  intellect, 
equally  condemnatory  of  the  moral  degradation  of  Pagan  life. 
In  the  preaching  of  tibe  Apostles,  Jesus  Crucified  confronted  the 
intellectual  cynicism,  the  social  selfishness,  and  the  sensualist 
degradation  of  the  Pagan  world.  To  its  intellect  He  said, 
*  I  am  the  truth  * ;'  He  bade  its  proud  self-confidence  bow  be- 
fore His  intellectual  Royalty.  To  its  selfish,  heartless  society, 
careful  only  for  bread  and  amusement,  careless  of  the  agonies 
which  gave  interest  to  the  amphitheatre,  He  said,  'A  new 
commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another, 
as  I  have  loved  you^.'  Disinterested  love  of  slaves,  of  bar- 
barians, of  political  enemies,  of  social  rivals,  love  of  man  as 
man,  was  to  be  a  test  of  true  discipleship.  And  to  the  sen- 
suality, so  gross,  and  yet  often  so  polished,  which  was  the 
very  law  of  individual  Pagan  life,  He  said,  'If  any  man  will 
come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross 
daily,  and  follow  Me<^;'  'If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it 
out  and  cast  it  from  thee ;  it  is  better  for  thee  that  one  of 
thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
should  be  cast  into  helH.'  Sensuality  was  to  be  dethroned, 
not  by  the  negative  action  of  a  prudential  abstinence  frt)m 
indulgence,  but  by  the  strong  positive  force  of  self-mortification. 
Was  such  a  doctrine  likely,  of  its  own  weight  and  without 
any  assistance  from  on  high,  to  win  its  way  to  acceptance  ®  ? 
Is  it  not  certain  that  debased  souls  are  so  far  from  aspiring 
naturally  towards  that  which  is  holy,  elevated  and  pure,  that 

^  I  Cor.  i.  23 :  ^/ucis  Z\  Ktip^ffffi^Aw  Xpurr^  ifrrmtpovfUvov,  'lou^oTots  fi^ 

*  Z  Car.  ii.  a  :  oh  yhp  kiepiva  rod  clS^oi  rt  4v  ifuv,  tl  fiii  *hi(row  TCpurrhw, 
Kcd  rovrov  4<rraupoffi4voK  *  St.  John  ziv.  6. 

^  Ibid.  xiii.  34.  •  St.  Matt.  xvi.  34;  St.  Mark  viii.  34. 

*  St.  Matt,  xviii.  9 ;  St.  Mark  ix.  47. 

*  M.  Benan  himself  observes  that  'la  d^iradation  des  &mes  en  Egypte 
y  rendait  rares,  d'aillenrs,  les  aspixationB  qui  ouvrirent  partout  (!)  an. 
christiamsme  de  si  faciles  acc^s.*    Les  Apdtres,  p.  284. 
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they  feel  towards  it  only  hatred  and  repulsion  %  Certainly  Rome 
was  unsatisfied  with  her  old  national  idolatries;  but  if  she 
turned  her  eyes  towards  the  East,  it  was  not  to  welcome 
the  rieligion  of  Jesus,  but  the  impure  rites  of  Isis  and  Serapis, 
of  Mithra  and  Astarte.  The  Gospel  came  to  her  unbidden, 
in  obedience  to  no  assignable  attraction  in  Boman  society, 
but  simply  in  virtue  of  its  own  expansive,  world-embracing 
force.  Certainly  Christianity  answered  to  the  moral  wants 
of  the  world,  as  it  really  answers  at  this  moment  to  the 
true  moral  wants  of  aU  human  beings,  however  unbeUeving 
or  immoral  they  may  be.  The  question  is,  whether  the  world 
so  clearly  recognised  its  real  wants  as  forthwith  to  embrace 
Christianity.  The  Physician  was  there ;  ,but  did  the  patient 
know  the  nature  of  his  own  malady  sufficiently  well  not  to 
view  the  presence  of  the  Physician  as  an  intrusion?  Was  it 
likely  that  the  old  Eoman  society,  with  its  intellectual  pride, 
its  social  heartlessness,  and  its  unbounded  personal  self-indul- 
gence, should  be  enthusiastically  in  love  with  a  religion  which 
made  intellectual  submission,  social  unselfishness,  and  personal 
mortification,  its  very  fundamental  laws  %  The  history  of  the 
three  first  centuries  is  the  answer  to  that  question.  The 
kingdom  of  God  was  no  sooner  set  up  in  the  Pagan  world 
than  it  found  itself  surrounded  by  all  that  combines  to  make 
the  progress  of  a  doctrine  or  of  a  system  impossible.  The 
thinkers  were  opposed  to  it:  they  denounced  it  as  a  dream 
of  folly  ^.  The  habits  and  passions  of  the  people  were  opposed 
to  it:  it  threatened  somewhat  rudely  to  interfere  with  them. 
There  were  venerable  institutions,  coming  down  from  a  distant 
antiquity,  and  gathering  around  them  the  stable  and  thoughtful 
elements  of  society :  these  were  opposed  to  it,  as  to  an  audacious 
innovation,  as  well  as  from  an  instinctive  perception  that  it 
might  modify  or  destroy  themselves.  National  feeling  was 
opposed  to  it :  it  flattered  no  national  self-love ;  it  was  to 
be  the  home  of  human  kind ;  it  was  to  embrace  the  world ; 
and  as  yet  the  nation  was  the  highest  conception  of  associated 
life  to  which  humanity  had  reached.  Nay,  religious  feeling 
itself  was  opposed  to  it ;  for  religious  feeling  had  been  enslaved 
by  ancient  falsehoods.    There  were  worships,  priesthoods,  beliefs, 

'  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44:  'Eepressa  in  prsesens  eadtiabilis  superstitio  nirsua 
ermnpebat.'  Suetonius,  daudiua,  xxv. ;  Nero,  xvi. :  '  Christiani,  genus 
hominnm  Buperstitionis  novse  ac  maleficse.'  Celsus  apud  Origenem,  iii.  17. 
CeLems  compared  the  Church's  worship  of  our  Lord  with  the  Egyptian 
warship  of  cats,  crocodiles,  &c. 
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in  long-established  possession ;  and  they  were  not  ■  likely  to 
yield  without  a  struggle.  Picture  to  yourselves  the  days 
when  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  was  still  thronged 
with  worshippers,  while  often  the  Eucharist  could  only  be 
celebrated  in  the  depths  of  the  Catacombs.  It  was  a  time 
when  all  the  administrative  power  of  the  empire  was  steadily 
concentrated  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Name  of  Christ.  What 
were  then  to  a  human  eye  the  future  prospects  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  %  It  had  no  allies,  like  the  sword  of  the  Mahommedan, 
or  like  the  congenial  mysticism  which  welcomed  the  Buddhist, 
or  like  the  politicians  who  strove  to  uphold  the  falling  Paganism 
of  Eome.  It  found  no  countenance  even  in  the  Stoic  moral- 
ists s;  they  were  indeed  among  its  fiercest  enemies.  If,  as 
M.  Benan  maintains,  it  ever  was  identified  by  Pagan  opinion, 
with  the  c(Biu8  illicitif  with  the  collegia  iUicita,  with  the  burial- 
clubs  of  the  imperial  epoch ;  this  would  only  have  rendered 
it  more  than  ever  an  object  of  suspicion  to  iiie  government^. 
Between  the  new  doctrine  and  the  old  Paganism  there  was 
a  deadly  feud ;  and  the  question  for  the  Church  was  simply 
whether  she  could  suffer  as  long  as  her  enemies  could  perse- 
cute. Before  she  could  triumph  in  the  western  world,  the  soil 
of  the  empire  had  to  be  reddened  by  Christian  blood.  Ignatius 
of  Antioch  given  to  the  lions  at  Home  ^ ;  Polycarp  of  Smyrna 

«  Bollinger,  Heidenth.  nnd  Judenth.,  bk.  ix.  pt.  a.  §  6.  has  some  very 
interesting  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  the  later  Stoicism.  It  was 
a  recoil  &om  the  corruption  of  the  time.  '  Wie  die  Aerzte  in  Zeiten  grosser 
Krankheiten  ihre  besten  Studien  machen,  so  hatten  auch  die  Stoiker  in 
dem  allgemein  herrschenden  Sittenverderben  ihren  moralischen  Blick 
gescharft.'  p.  729.  Seneca's  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the  pathos 
and  solenmity  of  M.  Aurelius,,  the  sefrcontrol,  patience,  and  self-denying 
courage  preached  by  Epictetus  and  Arrian,  are  fully  acknowledged.  But 
Stoicism  was  virtue  upon  paper,  unrealized  except  in  the  instance  of  a 
few  coteries  of  educated  people.  It  was  virtue,  affecting  Divine  strength 
in  the  midst  of  human  weakness.  Nothing  could  really  be  done  for 
humanity  by  '  diesen  selbstgefalligen  Tugendstolz,  der  alles  nur  sich  selbst 
verdanken  woUte,  der  sich  der  Gottheit  gleich  setzte,  und  bei  aller  men- 
Bchlichen  Gebrechlichkeit  doch  die  Sicherheit  der  Gottheit  fiir  sich  in 
Anspruch  nahm.*  (Sen.  Ep.  53.)  Stoicism  had  no  lever  with  which  to 
raise  man  as  man  from  his  degradations:  and  its  earlier  expositors  even 
prescribed  suicide  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  miseries  of  life,  and  from 
a  sense  of  moral  failure.  (Doll,  ubi  supra,  p.  728 ;  comp.  Sir  A.  Grant's 
Ethics  of  Arist.  vol.  i.  p.  272.)  Who  can  marvel  at  its  instinctive  hatred 
of  a  religion  which  proclaimed  a  higher  code  of  Ethics  than  its  own,  and 
which,  moreover,  possessed  the  secret  of  teaching  that  code  practically  to 
all  classes  of  mankind  ? 

^  Les  Apdtree,  pp.  355,  361,  36a.  *  A.  D.  107. 
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condemned  to  the  flames  J ;  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
and  among  them  the  tender  Blandina  \  extorting  by  her  for- 
titude the  admiration  of  the  very  heathen;  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas  at  Carthage  ^  conquering  a  mother's  love  by  a  stronger 
love  for  Christ  ^  ; — these  are  but  samples  of  the  *  noble  army* 
which  vanquished  heathendom.  'Plures  efl&cimur/  cries  Ter- 
tullian,  spokesman  of  the  Church  in  her  exultation  and  in 
her  agony,  'quoties  metimur  a  vobis;  semen  est  sanguis 
Christianorum  !>.'  To  the  heathen  it  seems  a  senseless  ob- 
stinacy; but  with  a  presentiment  of  the  coming  victory,  the 
Apologist  exclaims,  ^lUa  ipsa  obstinatio  quam  exprobatis, 
magistra  est  <^.' 

Who  was  He  That  had  thus  created  a  moral  force  which  could 
embrace  three  centuries  of  a. protracted  agony,  in  the  confldence 
that  victory  would  come  at  lastP?  What  was  it  in  Him,  so 
fascinating  and  sustaining  to  the  thought  of  His  followers,  that 
for  Him  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  ranks  in  life  gladly 
sacrificed  all  that  is  dearest  to  man's  heart  and  nature )  Was  it 
only  His  miracles  %  But  the  evidential  force  of  miracle  may  be 
easily  evaded.  St.  John's  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  written 
with  a  view  to  furnishing,  among  other  things,  an  authoritative 
explanation  of  the  moral  causes  which  actually  prevented  the 
Jews  from  recognising  the  significance  of  our  Lord's  miracles. 
Was  it  simply  His  character?  But  to  understand  a  perfect 
character  you  must  be  attracted  to  it,  and  have  some  strong 
eympathies  with  it.  And  the  language  of  human  nature  in  the 
presence  of  superior  goodness  is  often  that  of  the  Epicurean  in 
the  Book  of  Wisdom:  *Let  us  lie  in  wait  for  the  righteous, 
because  he  is  not  for  our  turn,  and  he  is  clean  contrary  to  our 

doings He  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts ;   he  is 

grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold ;  for  his  life  is  not  like  other 
men's,  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion  <i.'  Was  it  His  teaching  % 
True,  never  man  spake  like  this  Man;  but  taken  alone,  the 
highest  and  holiest  teaching  might  have  seemed  to  humanity  to 
be  no  more  than  '  the  sound  of  one  that  had  a  pleasant  voice^ 

J  A.D.  169.  *  A.D.  177. 

^  A. n.  302.  ^  So  DionyBia  in  Alexandria;  Eub.  H.  E.  vi.  41. 

»  Apol.  c.  50.  •  Ibid. 

P  M.  Benan  observes  scornfully,  'H  n'y  a  pas  eu  beaucoup  de  martyrs 
tr^-intelligents.'  Apdtres,  p.  382.  Possibly  not,  if  intelligence  is  but 
another  name  for  scepticism.  Certain  it  is  that  martyrdom  requires  other 
and  lugher  qualities  than  any  which  mere  intelligence  can  supply. 

«  Wiad.  ii.  12,  15. 
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and  could  play  well  upon  an  instrument.'  His  Death  %  Certainly 
He  predicted  that  in  dying  He  would  draw  all  men  unto  Him ; 
but  Who  was  He  That  could  'thus  turn  the  instrument  of  His 
humiliation  into  the  certificate  of  His  glory  %  His  Resurrection  % 
His  Resurrection  indeed  was  emphatically  to  be  the  reversal  of 
a  false  impression,  but  it  was  to  witness  to  a  truth  beyond  itself; 
our  Lord  had  expressly  predicted  that  He  would  rise  from  the 
grave,  and  that  His  Resurrection  would  attest  His  claims  r. 
None  of  these  things  taken  separately  will  account  for  the  power 
of  Christ  in  history.  In  the  convergence  of  all  these ;  of  these 
majestic  miracles ;  of  that  Character,  which  commands  at  once 
our  love  and  our  reverence ;  of  that  teaching,  so  startling,  so 
awful,  so  searching,  so  tender ;  of  that  Death  of  agony,  encircled 
with  such  a  halo  of  moral  glory ;  of  that  deserted  tomb,  and  the 
majestic  splendour  of  the  Risen  One ; — a  deeper  truth,  underlying 
all,  justifying  all,  explaining  all,  is  seen  to  reveal  itself.  We 
discern,  as  did  the  first  Christians,  beneath  «,nd  beyond  all  that 
meets  the  eye  of  sense  and  the  eye  of  conscience,  the  Eternal 
Person  of  our  Lord  Himself.  It  is  not  the  miracles,  but  the 
Worker;  not  the  character,  but  its  living  Subject;  not  the 
teaching,  but  the  Master ;  not  even  the  Death  or  the  Resurrec- 
tion, but  He  Who  died  and  rose,  upon  Whom  Christian  thought, 
Christian  love,  Christian  resolution  ultimately  rest.  The  truth 
which  really  and  only  accounts  for  the  establishment  in  this  our 
human  world  of  such  a  religion  as  Christianity,  and  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  Church,  is  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
believed  to  be  more  than  Man,  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
what  men  believed  Him  to  be,  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God  B. 

It  is  here  that  we  are  enabled  duly  to  estimate  one  broad 
feature  of  the  criticism  of  Strauss.  Both  in  his  earlier  and 
scientific  woi'k,  published  some  thirty  years  ago  for  scholars,  and 
in  his  more  recent  publication  addressed  to  the  Grerman  people, 
that  writer  strips  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  of  all  that  makes  Him 
superhuman.  Strauss  eliminates  from  the  Gospel  most  of  Christ's 
discourses,  all  of  His  miracles.  His  supernatural  Birth,  and  His 
Resurrection  from  the  grave.  The  so-termed  '  historical '  resi- 
duum might  easily  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  and  it  retains  nothing  that  can  rouse  a  moderate 
measure,  I  do  not  say  of  enthusiasm,  but  even  of  interest.     And 

"■  St.  Matt.  xii.  39 ;  Bom.  i.  4. 

■  Cf.  Milman,  Hist.  Christ.  1.  50;   Pusey,  Univ.  Sermons,  1859-1872, 
p.  28. 
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yet  few  minds  on  laying  down  either  of  these  unhappy  books 
can  escape  the  rising  question :  '  Is  this  hero  of  a>  baseless  legend, 
this  impotent,  fallible,  erring  Christ  of  the  "  higher  criticism,"  in 
very  deed  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church  % '  The  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  presented  by  the  Church,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  '  historical '  account  of  its  Founder  is 
that  of  Dr.  Strauss,  does  not  present  itself  forcibly  to  an  Hege* 
lian,  who  loses  himself  in  d  priori  theories  as  to  the  necessary 
development  of  a  thought,  and  is  thus  entranced  in  a  sublime 
forgetfulness  of  the  actual  facts  and  laws  of  human  life  and  his- 
tory. But  here  M.  Eenan  is  unwittingly  a  witness  against  the 
writer  to  whom  he  is  mainly  indebted  for  his  own  critical  appa»- 
ratus.  The  finer  political  instinct,  the  truer  sense  of  the  necessary 
proportions  between  causes  and  effects  in  human  history,  which 
might  be  expected  to  characterize  a  thoughtful  Frenchman,  will 
account  for  those  points  in  which  M.  Eenan  has  departed  from 
the  path  traced  by  his  master.  He  feels  that  there  is  an  impass- 
able chasm  between  the  life  of  Jesus  according  to  Strauss,  and 
the  actual  history  of  Christendom.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  such  an  impoverished  Christ  as  the 
Christ  of  Strauss,  can  have  created  Christendom.  Although 
therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  he  subsequently*  endeavours  to  account 
for  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  a  naturalistic  way,  his  native 
sense  of  the  fitting  proportions  of  things  impels  him  to  retouch 
the  picture  traced  by  the  German,  and  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  if  not  the  reality,  yet  some  shadowy  semblance  of 
Divinity^.  Hence  such  features  of  M.  Kenan's  work  as  his 
concessions  in  respect  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  In  making  these 
concessions,  he  is  for  the  moment  impressed  with  the  political 
absurdity  of  ascribing  Christendom  to  the  thought  and  will  of  a 
merely  human  Christ.  Although  his  unbelief  is  too  radical  to 
aUow  him  to-  do  adequate  justice  to  such  a  consideration,  his 
indirect  admission  of  its  force  has  a  value,  to  which  Christian 
believers  will  not  be  insensible. 

But  a  greater  than  M.  Eenan  is  said  to  have  expressed  the 
common-sense  of  mankind  in  respect  of  the  Agency  which  alone 
can  account  for  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church.  If  the 
first  Napoleon  was  not  a  theologian,  he  was  at  least  a  man  whom 
vast  experience  had  taught  what  kind  offerees  can  really  produce 
a  lasting  effect  upon  mankind,  and  under  what  conditions  they 
may  be  expected  to  do  so.     A  time  came  when  the  good  Provi- 

*  In  his  later  work,  Les  Apdtres.  ^  Vie  de  J^us,  pp.  350,  426,  457. 
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dence  of  God  had  chained  down  that  great  but  ambitionB  spirit 
to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena;  and  the  conqueror  of  civilized  Europe 
had  leisure  to  gather  up  the  results  of  his  unparalleled  life,  and 
to  ascertain  with  an  accuracy,  not  often  attainable  by  monarchs 
or  warriors,  his  own  true  place  in  history.  When  conversing, 
as  was  his  habit,  about  the  great  men  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
comparing  himself  with  them,  he  turned,  it  is  said,  to  Count 
Montholon  with  the  enquiry, '  Can  you  tell  me  who  Jesus  Christ 
was?'  The  question  was  declined,  and  Napoleon  proceeded, 
*  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you.  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne, 
and  I  myself  have  founded  great  empires ;  but  upon  what  did 
these  creations  of  our  genius  depend  ?  Upon  force.  Jesus  alone 
founded  His  empire  upon  love,  and  to  this  very  day  millions 

would   die  for  Him I  think  I  understand  something  of 

human  nature ;  and  I  tell  you,  all  these  were  men,  and  I  am  a 
man :  none  else  is  like  Him ;  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man. 
. .  I  have  inspired  multitudes  with  such  an  enthusiastic  devotion 
that  they  would  have  died  for  me, . .  but  to  do  this  it  was  neces- 
sary that  I  should  be  visibly  present  with  the  electric  influence 
of  my  looks,  of  my  words,  of  my  voice.  When  I  saw  men  and 
spoke  to  them,  I  lighted  up  the  flame  of  self-devotion  in  their 
hearts.  .  .  .  Christ  alone  has  succeeded  in  so  raising  the  mind  of 
man  towards  the  Unseen,  that  it  becomes  insensible  to  the 
barriers  of  time  and  space.  Across  a  chasm  of  eighteen  hundred 
years,  Jesus  Christ  makes  a  demand  *which  is  beyond  all  others 
difl&cult  to  satisfy ;  He  asks  for  that  which  a  philosopher  may 
often  seek  in  vain  at  the  hands  of  his  friends,  or  a  father  of  his 
^children,  or  a  bride  of  her  spouse,  or  a  man  of  his  brother.  He 
asks  for  the  human  heart ;  He  will  have  it  entirely  to  Himself. 
He  demands  it  unconditionally;  and  forthwith  His  demand  is 
granted. .  Wonderful  I  In  defiance  of  time  and  space,  the  soul  of 
man,  with  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  becomes  an  annexation 
to  the  empire  of  Christ.  All  who  sincerely  believe  in  Him,  ex- 
perience that  remarkable  supernatural  love  towards  Him.  This 
phenomenon  is  unaccountable  ;  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope 
of  man's  creative  powers.  Time,  the  great  destroyer,  is  powerless 
to  extinguish  this  sacred  flame ;  time  can  neither  exhaust  its 
strength  nor  put  a  limit  to  its  range.  This  is  it  which  strikes 
me  most ;  I  have  offcen  thought  of  it.  This  it  is  which  proves 
to  me  quite  convincingly  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  ^.' 

^  This  is  fireely  translated  from  the  passages  quoted  by  Luthardt,  Apolo- 
getische  Vortrage,  pp.  234,  293 ;  and  Bersier,  Serm.  p.  334.  The  same  con- 
yersation  ia  given  substantially  by  Ohauvelot,  Divinity  du  Christ,  pp.  11 -13, 
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Here  surely  is  tlie  common-sense  of  Immanity.  The  victory 
of  Christianity  is  the  great  standing  miracle  which  Christ  has 
wrought.  Its  significance  is  enhanced  if  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament  are  rejected  ^,  and  if  the  Apostles  are  held "  to 
have  received  no  illumination  from  on  highy.  Let  those  in 
our  day  who  believe  seriously  that  the  work  of  Christ  may  be 
accounted  for  on  natural  and  human  grounds,  say  who  among 
themselves  will  endeavour  to  rival  it.  Who  of  our  contem- 
poraries will  dare  to  predict  that  eighteen  hundred  years  hence 
his  ideas,  his  maxims,  his  institutions,  however  noble  or  philan- 
thropic they  may  be,  will  still  survive  in  their  completeness  and 
in  their  vigour  %  Who  can  dream  that  his  own  name  and  history 
will  be  the  rallying-point  of  a  world-wide  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm in  some  distant  age?  Who  can  suppose  that  beyond 
the  political,  the  social,  the  intellectual  revolutions  which  lie 
in  the  future  of  humanity,  he  will  himself  still  survive  in  the 
memory  of  men,  not  as  a  trivial  fact  of  archaeology,  but  as  a 
moral  power,  as  the  object  of  a  devoted  and  passionate  affection  ] 

Paris  1863 ;  in  a  small  brochure  attributed  to  M.  le  Pasteur  Bersier,  and 
published  by  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  Napoleon,  Meyrueis,  Paris,  1859 ; 
by  M.  August e  Nicolas,  in  his  il^tudes  Philosophiques  sur  le  Christianisme, 
Bruzelles,  1849,  torn.  ii.  pp.  352-356 ;  and  by  the  Chevalier  de  Beauteme  in 
his  Sentiment  de  Napoleon  sur  le  Christianisme,  ^t.  par  M.  Bathild  Bouniol, 
Paris' 1864,  pp.  87-118.  In  the  preface  to  Greneral  Bertrand's  Campagnes 
d'l^gypte  et  de  Syrie,  there  is  an  allusion  to  some  reported  conversations  of 
Napoleon  on  the  questions  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  our  Lord's  Divinity, 
which,  the  General  says,  never  took  place  at  all.  But  M.  de  Montholon, 
who  with  G^ieral  Bertrand  was  present  at  the  conversations  which  are 
recorded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Beauteme,  writes  &om  Ham  on  May  30, 1841, 
to  that  author :  *  J'ai  lu  aveo  un  vif  int^rfit  votre  brochure ;  Sentiment  de 
Ncvpoleon  8ur  la  Divinite  de  Jesus-Christ,  et  je  ne  pense  pas  qu'il  soit 
possible  de  mieux  exprimer  les  croyances  religieuses  de  Tempereur.  Seiiti- 
ment  de  Napoleon,  Avertissem.  p.  viii.  Writing,  as  it  would  seem,  in 
ignorance  of  this  testimony,  M.  Nicolas  says :  '  Cit^  plusieurs  fois  et  dans 
des  cdrconstances  solennelles,  ce  jugement  passe  gdn^ralement  pour  his- 
torique.'     ifitudes,  ii.  p.  352.  note  (i), 

*  *Se  il  mondo  si  rivolse  al  cristianesmo 

Diss*  io,  senza  miracoli,  quest*  uno 

£  tal,  che  gli  altri  non  sono  il  centesmo; 

Che  tu  entrasti  povero  e  digiuno 

In  campo,  a  seminar  la  buona  pianta, 

Che  fu  gik  vite,  ed  ora  ^  fatta  prune.' 

Dante,  Paradise,  xxiv.  106-111. 
7  '  Apres  la  mort  de  J^sus-Christ,  douze  pauvres  pdcheurs  et  artisans  en- 
treprirent  d'instruire  et  de  convertir  le  monde.  .  .  .  le  succbs  fut  prodigieux 
....  Tons  les  chr^tiens  couraient  au  martyre,  tous  les  peuples  couraient  au 
bapt^me;  Thistoire  de  ces  premiers  temps  ^tait  tin  prodige  continueV 
Boussean,  B^ponse  au  Boi  de  Pologne,  Paris,  1829,  Discours,  pp.  64,  65. 
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What  man  indeed  that  still  retains,  I  will  not  say  the  faith  of  a 
Christian,  but  the  modesty  of  a  man  of  sense,  must  not  feel  that 
there  is  a  literally  infinite  interval  between  himself  and  that 
Majestic  One,  Who,  in  the  words  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  *  being 
the  Holiest  among  the  mighty,  and  the  Mightiest  among  the 
holy,  has  lifted  with  His  pierced  Hand  empires  off  their  hinges, 
has  turned  the  stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  channel,  and  still 
governs  the  ages  ^  ? ' 

The  work  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  merely  a  fact  of  history,  it  is 
a  fact,  blessed  be  God !  of  individual  experience.  If  the  world 
is  one  scene  of  His  conquests*,  the  soul  of  each  true  Christian  is 
another.  The  soul  is  the  microcosm  within  which,  in  all  its 
strength,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  set  up.  Many  of  you  know, 
from  a  witness  that  you  can  trust,  Christ*s  power  to  restore  to 
your  inward  life  its  original  harmony.  You  are  conscious  that 
He  is  the  fertilizing  and  elevating  principle  of  your  thought,  the 
purifying  principle  of  your  affections,  the  invigorating  principle 
of  your  wills.  You  need  not  to  ask  the  question  *  whence  hath 
this  Man  this  wisdom  and  these  mighty  works?'  Man,  you  are 
well  assured,  cannot  thus  from  age  to  age  enlarge  the  realm  of 
moral  light,  and  make  all  things  new ;  man  cannot  thus  endow 
frail  natures  with  determination,  and  rough  natures  with  tender- 
ness, and  sluggish  natures  with  keen  energy,  and  restless  natures 
with  true  and  lasting  peace.  These  every-day  tokens  of  Christ's 
presence  in  His  kingdom,  of  themselves  answer  the  question  of 
the  text.  If  He  Who  could  predict  that  by  dying  in  shame  He 
would  secure  the  fulfilment  of  an  extraordinary  plan,  and  assure 
to  Himself  a  world-wide  empire,  can  be  none  other  than  the 
Lord  of  human  history;  so  certainly  the  Friend,  the  Teacher,  the 
Master  Who  has  fathomed  and  controlled  our  deepest  life  of 
thought  and  passion,  is  welcomed  by  the  Christian  soul  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  student  exploring  its  mysteries,  or  than  a 
Ehilanthropic  experimentalist  alleviating  its  sorrows.  He  is 
ailed.  He  is  loved,  He  is  worshipped,  as  One  Who  possesses  a 
knowledge  and  a  strength  which  human  study  and  human  skill 
fail  to  compass;  it  is  felt  that  He  is  so  manifestly  the  true 
Saviour  of  the  soul,  because  He  is  none  other  than  the  Being 
Who  made  it. 

'  Jean  Paul:    'TJeber  den  Gott  in  der  Gescluchte  nnd  im  Leben.* 
Sammtl.  Werke,  zxxiii.  6;  Stirm.  p.  194. 
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OUB  LORD'S  DIVINITY  AS  WITNESSED  BY  HIS 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

2^  Jews  answered  Him,  saying,  For  a  good  worTe  we  stone  Thee  not;  hut 
for  blasphemy ;    and  because  that  Thou,  being  a  Man,  makest  Thyself 
God. — St.  JoHir  x.  33. 

It  is  common  with  some  modem  writers  to  represent  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  the  Faith  and  its  opponents,  in  respect  of 
the  Person  of  our  Lord,  as  being  substantially  a  question  between 
the  •  historical  spirit '  and  the  spirit  of  dogmatism.  The  dog- 
matic  temper  is  painted  by  them  as  a  baseless  but  still  powerful 
•mperstition,  closely  pressed  by  the  critical  enquiries  and  negative 
conclusions  of  our  day,  but  culpably  shutting  its  eyes  against  the 
advancing  truth,  the  power  of  which  nevertheless  it  cannot  but 
instinctively  feel,  and  clinging  with  the  wrong-headed  obstinacy 
of  despair  to  the  cherished  but  already  condemned  formulae  of 
its  time-honoured  and  worn-out  metaphysics.  Opposed  to  it^ 
we  are  told,  is  the  *  historical  spirit,'  young,  vigorous,  fearlesSj 
truthful,  flushed  with  successes  already  achieved,  assured  of  suc- 
cesses yet  to  come.  The  '  historical  spirit '  is  thus  said  to  repre- 
sent the  cause  of  an  enlightened  progress  in  conflict  with  a  stupid 
and  immoral  conservatism.  The  '  historical  spirit '  is  described 
as  the  love  of  sheer  reality,  as  the  longing  for  hard  fact,  deter- 
mined to  make  away  with  all  *  idols  of  the  den,'  however  ancient, 
venerated,  and  influential,  in  the  sphere  of  theology.  The  *  his- 
torical spirit '  accordingly  undertakes  to  '  disentangle  the  real 
Person  of  Jesus  from  the  metaphysical  envelope'  within  which 
theology  is  said  to  have  *  encased '  Him.  The  Christ  is  to  be 
rescued  from  that  cloud-land  of  abstract  and  fanciful  speculation, 
to  which  He  is  stated  to  have  been  banished  by  the  patristic  and 
tscholastic  divines ;  He  is  to  be  restored  to  Christendom  in  mani- 
fest subjection  to  all  the  actual  conditions  and  laws  of  human 
history.  '  Look,'  it  is  said,  '  at  that  figure  of  the  Christ  which 
you  see  traced  in  mosaics  in  the  apsis  of  a  Byzantine  church. 
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That  Countenance  upon  which  you  gaze,  with  its  rigid,  unalter- 
able outline,  with  its  calm,  strong  mien  of  unassailable  majesty ; 
that  Form  from  which  there  has  been  stripped  all  the  historic 
circumstance  of  life,  all  that  belongs  to  the  changes  and  chances 
of  our  mortal  condition ;  what  is  it  but  an  artistic  equivalent 
and  symbol  of  the  Catholic  dogma  1  Elevated  thus  to  a  world 
of  unfading  glory,  and  throned  in  an  imperturbable  repose,  the 
Byzantine  Christos  Pantocrator  must  be  viewed  as  the  expression 
of  an  idea,  rather  than  as  the  transcript  of  a  fact.  A  certain 
interest  may  be  allowed  to  attach  to  such  a  representation,  from 
its  illustrating  a  particular  stage  in  the  development  of  religious 
thought.  But  the  "historical  spirit"  must  create  what  it  can 
consider  a  really  "historical"  Christ,  who  will  be  to  the  Christ  of 
St.  Athanasius  and  St.  John  what  a  Eembrandt  or  a  Bubens  is 
to  a  Giotto  or  a  Cimabue.'  If  the  illustration  be  objected  to,  at 
any  rate,  my  brethren,  the  aim  of  the  so-termed  '  historical  * 
school  is  sufficiently  plain.  It  proposes  to  fashion  a  Christ 
who  is  to  be  SBsthetically  graceful  and  majestic,  but  strictly 
natural  and  human.  This  Christ  will  be  emancipated  from  the 
bandages  which  '  supematuralism  has  wrapped  around  the  Pro- 
phet of  Nazareth.'  He  will  be  divorced  from  any  idea  of  incar- 
nating essential  Godhead ;  but,  as  we  are  assured,  He  will  still 
be  something,  aye  more  than  the  Christ  of  the  Creed  has  ever 
been  yet,  to  Christendom.  He  will  be  at  once  a  living  man,  and 
the  very  ideal  of  humanity;  at  once  a  being  who  obeys  the  in- 
vincible laws  of  nature,  like  ourselves,  yet  of  moral  proportions 
so  mighty  and  so  unrivalled  that  his  appearance  among  men 
shall  adequately  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  an  existing  and 
still  expanding  Church. 

Accordingly  by  this  representation  it  is  intended  to  place  ua 
in  a  dilemma.  '  You  must  choose,'  men  seem  to  say,  *  between 
history  and  dogma ;  you  must  choose  between  history  which  can 
be  verified,  and  dogma  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  inaccessible 
abstractions.  You  must  make  your  choice ;  since  the  Catholic 
dogma  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  pronounced  by  the  higher  criticism 
to  be  irreconcileable  with  the  historical  reality  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus.'  And  in  answer  to  that  challenge,  let  us  proceed,  my 
brethren,  to  choose  history,  and  as  a  result  of  that  choice,  if  it 
may  be,  to  maintain  that  the  Christ  of  history  is  either  the  God 
Whom  we  believers  adore,  ^r  that  He  is  far  below  the  assumed 
moral  level  of  the  mere  man,  whose  character  rationalism  still, 
at  least  generally,  professes  «to  respect  in  the  pages  of  its 
mutilated  GospeL 
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J'or  let  US  observe  that  the  CathoKc  doctrine  has  thus  much 
in  its  favour : — it  takes  for  granted  the  only  existing  history  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  compelled  to  mutilate  or  to  enfeeble  it, 
or  to  do  it  critical  violence.  It  is  in  league  with  this  history;  it  is 
at  home,  as  is  no  other  doctrine,  in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelists. 

Consider,  first  of  all,  the  general  impression  respecting  our 
Lord's  Person,  which  arises  upon  a  survey  of  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  Him  in  all  the  extant  accounts  of  His  Life.  To  a 
thoughtful  Humanitarian,  who  believes  in  the  preternatural 
elements  of  the  Gospel  history,  our  Lord's  miracles,  taken  as 
a  whole,  must  needs  present  an  embarrassing  difficulty.  The 
miraculous  cures  indeed,  which,  more  particularly  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Christ's  ministry,  drew  the  eyes  of  men  towards  Him,  as 
to  the  Healer  of  sickness  and  of  pain,  have  been  *  explained,* 
however  unsatisfactorily,  by  the  singular  methods  generally  ac- 
cepted among  the  older  rationalists.  A  Teacher,  it  used  to  be 
argued,  of  such  character  as  Jesus  Christ,  must  have  created  a 
profound  impression;  He  must  have  inspired  an  entire  confi- 
dence ;  and  the  cures  which  He  seemed  to  work  were  the  imme- 
diate results  .of  the  impression  which  He  created ;  they  were  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  confidence  which  He  inspired.  Now, 
apart  from  other  and  many  obvious  objections  to  this  theory,  let 
us  observe  that  it  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  '  miracles  of 
power,'  as  they  are  frequently  termed,  which  are  recorded  by 
the  three  first  Evangelists,  no  less  than  by  St.  John.  '  Miracles 
of  this  class,'  says  a  freethinking  writer,  *  are  not  cures  which 
could  have  been  effected  by  the  influence  of  a  striking  sanctity 
acting  upon  a  simple  faith.  They  are  prodigies ;  they  are,  as  it 
seems,  works  which  Omnipotence  Alone  could  achieve.  In  the 
case  of  these  miracles  it  may  be  said  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
simply  suspended.  Jesus  does  not  here  merely  exhibit  the 
power  of  moral  and  mental  superiority  over  common  men ;  He 
upsets  and  goes  beyond  the  rules  and  bounds  of  the  order  of  the 
universe.  A  word  from  His  mouth  stills  a  tempest.  A  few 
loaves  and  fishes  are  fashioned  by  His  Almighty  hand  into  an 
abundant  feast,  which  satisfies  thousands  of  hungry  men.  At 
His  bidding  life  returns  to  inanimate  corpses.  By  His  curse  a 
fig-tree  which  had  no  fruit  on  it  is  withered  up  *.'     The  writer 

*  Schenkel,  Charaikterbild  Jesn,  p.  ai.  Dr.  Schenkel  oondndes:  'Sonst 
erscheint  Jesus  in  den  drei  ersten  Evangelien  durchgangig  als  ein  wahrer, 
innerhalb  der  Grenzen  menscUicher  Beschrankung  si(£  bewegender  Mensch ; 
dnrch  Seine  Wunderthatigkeit  werden  diese  Grenzen  durchbrochen ;  All- 
machtswimder  sind  menschlich  aicht  mehr  begreiflioh/ 
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proceeds  to  argue  that  such  miracles  must  be  expelled  from  any 
Life  of  Christ  which  *  criticism*  will  condescend  to  accept.  They 
belong,  he  contends,  to  that  'torrent  of  legend,'  with  which, 
according  to  the  rationalistic  creed,  Jesus  was  surrounded  after 
His  Death  by  the  unthinking  enthusiasm  of  His  disciples  ^.  But 
then  a  question  arises  as  to  how  much  is  to  be  included  within 
this  legendary '  torrent.'  In  particular,  and  above  all  else,  is  the 
Besurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  grave  to  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  its  contributions  to  the  Life  of  Christ  1  Here  there  is  a 
division  among  the  rationalizing  critics.  There  are  writers  who 
reject  our  Lord's  miracles  of  power.  His  miraculous  Conception, 
and  even  His  Ascension  into  heaven,  and  who  yet  shrink  from 
denying  that  very  fundamental  fact  of  all,  the  fact  that  on  '  the 
third  day  He  rose  from  the  dead,  according  to  the  Scriptures  o.' 
A  man  must  have  made  up  his  mind  against  Christianity  more 
conclusively  than  men  are  generally  willing  to-  avow,  if  he  is  to 
speculate  with  M.  Eenan  in  the  face  of  Christendom,  as  to  the 
exact  spot  in  which  *  the  worms  consumed  the  lifeless  body'  of 
Jesus  d.  This  explicit  denial  of  the  literal  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  grave  is  not  compensated  for  by  some  theory  identical 
with,  or  analogous  to,  that  of  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus®  respecting 
the  general  Eesurrection,  whereby  the  essential  subject  of  Christ's 
Besurrection  is  changed,  and  the  idea  of  Christianity,  or  the  soul 
of  the  converted  Christian,  as  distinct  from  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  is  said  to  have  been  raised  irom  the  dead.  For  such  a 
denial,  let  us  mark  it  well,  of  the  literal  Eesurrection  of  the 
Human  Body  of  Jesus  involves  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  and 
total  rejection  of  Christianity.  All  orthodox  Churches,  all  the 
great  heresies,  even  Socinianism,  have  believed  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus.  The  literal  Eesurrection  of  Jesus  was  the  cardinal 

^  Schenkel,  Charakterbild  Jesu,  p.  21 :  'Dass  ein  Lebenabild,  wie  das- 
jenige  des  !Ebrlosers,  bald  nach  dessen  irdischem  Hinscheiden  von  einem 
reichen  Sagenstrom  umfloesen  wurde,  liegt  in  der  Natur  der  Sache.'  It 
may  be  asked — ^Why  ?  If  these  legendary  decorations  are  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  a  life  of  devotion  to  moral  truth  and  to  philanthropy,  how 
are  we  to  explain  their  absence  in^  the  cases  of  so-  many  moralists  and 
philanthropists  ancient  and  modem  ? 

^  Cf.  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  281,  compared  with  p.  267. 

^  Les  Apdtres,  p.  38  :  '  Pendant  que  la  conviction  in^ranlable  des  Apdtres 
se  formait,  et  que  la  foi  du  monde  se  pr^arait,  en  quel  endroit  les  vers 
consumaient-ils  le  corps  inanim^  qui  avait  ^t<^,  le  samedi  soir,  d^pos^  an 
s^pulcre  P  On  ignorera  toujours  ce  detail ;  car,  naturellement,  les  traditions 
chr^tiennes  ne  penvent  rien  nous  apprendre  Ik^dessus.' 

«  2  Tim.  ii.  18 :  'TfAtpoios  koL  ^Uittos,  olruffs  irtpi  r^y  &A.40€iay  4<rT4$xi|- 
cay,  \4yoyT€S  r^v  ia^dtrrcuriy  ffSij  yvyovivtu,     I  Tim.  i.  20. 
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fact  upon  which  the  earliest  preachers  of  Christianity  based  their 
appeal  to  the  Jewish  people  ^.  St.  Paul,  writing  to  a  Gentile 
Church,  expressly  makes  Christianity  answer  with  its  life  for  the 
literal  truth  of  the  Kesurrection.  '  If  Christ  be  jiot  risen,  then 
is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  .  .  Then  they 
also  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished  8.'  Some 
modem  writers  would  possibly  have  reproached  St.  Paul  with 
offering  a  harsh  alternative  instead  of  an  argument.  But  St. 
Paul  would  have  replied,  first,  that  our  Lord's  honour  and  credit 
were  entirely  staked  upon  the  issue,  since  He  had  foretold  His 
Kesurrection  as  the  'sign'  which  would  justify  His  claims^; 
and  secondly,  that  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  was  attested  by 
evidence  which  must  outweigh  everything  except  an  h  'priori 
conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  miracle,  since  it  was  attested  by 
the  word  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  living  persons  who 
had  actually  seen  the  Risen  Jesus  ^  As  to  objections  to  miracle 
of  an  d  priori  character,  St.  Paul  would  have  argued,  as  most 
Theists,  and  even  the  French  philosopher,  have  argued,  that  such 
objections  could  not  be  urged  by  any  man  who  believed  seriously 
in  a  living  God  at  alii.     But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Resur- 

'  Acts  i.  32,  ii.  24,  32,  iii.  15,  iv.  10,  v.  30,  x.  40,  xiii.  30,  33,  34,  ivii.  31. 

«  I  Cor.  XV.  14,  18.  ^  St.  Matt.  arii.  39,  40. 

'  I  Cor.  XY.  6 :  "Eireira  &<f>$7i  ivdvm  ircvraKOciois  &lif\<t>o7s  i<f>dirci^f  4^  &y  ol 
r\fiovs  fi4yov<nv  tas  &fni,  rivh  He  Koi  iKoifiTiOrjcrav.  It  is  quite  arbitrary  to 
say  tliat  '  the  Resurrection  with  Paul  is  by  no  means  a  human  corporeal  re- 
surrection as  with  the  Evangelists,'  that  'his  &(t>dr]  Kd/jLoi  implies  no  more 
than  a  flash  and  a  sound,  which  he  interpreted  as  a  presence  of  Christ.* 
(Westm.  Rev.  Oct.  1867,  p.  529.)  On  this  shewing,  the  &<f^  lifiayi  in  St. 
Luke  zxiv.  34  might  similarly  be  resolved  into  an  illusion.  The  iuptSxafifV 
of  St.  John  XX.  25  might  be  as  unreal  as  the  ^(ipcuca  of  I  Cor.  ix.  T.  Con- 
trast with  the  positive  tone  of  i  Cor.  xv.  6  the  measured  hesitation  of 
2  Cor.  xii.  2.  It  is  also  a  mere  assumption  to  say  that  a  'palpable  body* 
could  not  be  seen  at  once  by  500  persons ;  and  the  suggestion  that  St.  Paul's 
own  belief  in  'a  continued  celestial  life  of  Christ,'  and  in  the  moral  resur- 
rection of  Christians  was  'afterwards  materialized'  into  'the  history  of 
a  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  expectation  of  a  bodily  resurrection 
of  mankind  from  the  grave,'  is  nothmg  less  than  to  fasten  upon  the  Apostle 
the  pseudo-spiritualistic  error,  against  which  in  this  chapter  he  so  pas- 
sionately contends.  On  this  subject,  see  'The  Kesurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  by  B.  Macpherson,  D.D.,  pp.127,  34^ »  Pressens^,  Jesus  Christ, 
pp.  660-665. 

^  '  IHeu  peut-n  faire  des  miracles,  c'est  k  dire,  peut-Il  d^roger  aux  lois, 
qn'Il  a  ^tablies  ?  Cette  question  s^rieusement  traits  serait  impie,  si  elle 
n'^tait  absurde.  Ce  serait  faire  trop  d'honneur  k  celui,  qui  la  resoudrait 
negativement,  que  de  le  punir ;  il  suffirait  de  I'enfermer.  Mais  aussi,  quel 
homme  a  jamais  ni^,  que  Dieu  piit  fiEdre  des  miracles  ? '  Bousseau,  Ijettres 
Veritas  de  la  Montagne,  Lettre  iii. 
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rection  be  admitted  to  be  a  fact,  it  is  puerile  to  object  to  the  other 
miracles  of  Jesus,  or  to  any  other  Christian  miracles,  provided 
they  be  sufficiently  attested.  To  have  admitted  the  stupendous 
truth  that  Jesus,  after  predicting  that  He  would  be  put  to  a  vio- 
lent death,  and  then  rise  from  the  dead,  was  actually  so  killed, 
and  then  did  actually  so  rise,  must  incapacitate  any  thoughtful 
man  for  objecting  to  the  supernatural  Conception  or  to  the  Ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  or  to  the  more  striking  wonders  wrought  by 
Jesus,  on  any  such  ground  as  that  of  intrinsic  improbability.  The 
Resurrection  has,  as  compared  with  the  other  miraculous  occur- 
rences narrated  in  the  Gospels,  all  the  force  of  an  b,  fortiori 
argument ;  they  follow,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  naturally  from 
it ;  they  are  fitly  complemental  incidents  of  a  history  in  which 
the  Resurrection  has  already  made  it  plain,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  One  in  Whose  case  our  ordinary  experience  of  the  limits 
and  conditions  of  human  power  is  altogether  at  fault. 

But  if  the  miracles  of  Jesus  be  admitted  in  the  block,  as  by  a 
'  rational '  believer  in  the  Resurrection  they  must  be  admitted  ; 
they  do  point,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  Catholic  belief,  as  distinct 
from  any  lower  conceptions  respecting  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  differ  from  the  miracles  of  prophets  and  Apostles  in  that, 
instead  of  being  answers  to  prayer,  granted  by  a  Higher  Power, 
they  manifestly  flow  forth  from  the  majestic  Life  resident  in  the 
Worker  \  And  instead  of  presenting  so  many  *  difficulties ' 
which  have  to  be  surmounted  or  set  aside,  they  are  in  entire 
harmony  with  that  representation  of  our  Saviour's  Personal 
glory  which  is  embodied  in  the  Creeds.  St.  John  accordingly 
calls  them  Christ's  '  works,'  meaning  that  they  were  just  such 
acts  as  might  be  expected  from  Him,  being  such  as  He  was. 
For  our  Lord's  miracles  are  something  more  than  evidences  that 
He  was  the  organ  of  a  Divine  revelation.  They  do  not  merely 
secure  a  deferential  attention  to  His  disclosures  respecting  the 
nature  of  God,  the  duty  and  destiny  of  man.  His  own  Person, 
mission,  and  work.  Certainly  they  have  this  properly  evidential 
force ;  He  Himself  appealed  to  them  as  having  it  l.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  altogether  to  account  for  their  form,  or  for 
their  varieties,  or  for  the  times  at  which  they  were  wrought,  or 
for  the  motives  which  were  actually  assigned  for  working  them, 
on  the  supposition  that  their  value  was  only  evidential.  They 
are  like  the  kind  deeds  of  the  wealthy,  or  the  good  advice  of  the 

^  Wilberforce  on  the  Incamatioxi,  P>9i>  ^^^^  i^*    Ohristian  Bemexn- 
branoer,  Oct.  1863,  p.  274.  ^  St.  John  x.  38. 
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wise ;  they  are  like  that  debt  of  charity  which  is  due  from  the 
possessors  of  great  endowments  to  suffering  humanity.     Christ 
as  Man  owed  this  tribute  of  mercy  which  His  Godhead  had 
rendered  it  possible  for  Him  to  pay,  to  those  whom  (such  was 
His  love)   He  was.  not   ashamed  to  call  His  brethren.     But 
besides  this,  Christ's  miracles  are  physical  and  symbolic  repre- 
sentations of  His  redemptive  action  as  the  Divine  Saviour  of 
mankind.     Their   form   is   carefully   adapted   to   express   this 
action.     By  healing  the  palsied,  the  blind,  the   lame,  Christ 
clothed  with  a  visible  form  His  plenary  power  to  cure  spiritual 
diseases,  such  as  the  weakness,  the  darkness,  the  deadly  torpor 
of  the   soul.     By  casting  out  devils  from  the   possessed.  He 
pointed  to  His  victory  over  the  principalities  and  powers  of  evil, 
.  whereby  man  would  be  freed  from  their  thraldom  and  restored 
to  moral  liberty  ^,     By  raising  Lazarus  from  the  corruption  of 
the  grave,  He  proclaimed  Himself  not  merely  a  Revealer  of  the 
Resurrection,  but  the  Eesurrection  and  the  Life  itself.     The 
drift  and  meaning  of  such  a  miracle  as  that  in  which  our  Lord's 
*  Ephphatha  *  brought  hearing  and  speech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  at  once  apparent  when  we  place  it  in  the  light  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  baptism  ^,    The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  remark- 
able as  the  one  miracle  which  is  narrated  by  all  the  Evangelists ; 
and  even  the  least  careful  among  readers  of  the  Gospel  cannot 
fail  to  be   struck  with  the  solemn  actions  which  precede  the 
wonder-work,  as  well  as  by  the  startling  magnificence  of  the 
result.     Yet  the  permanent  significance  of  that  extraordinary 
scene  at  Bethsaida  Julias  is  never  really  understood,  until  our 
Lord's  great  discourse  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  which 
immediately  follows  it,  is  read  as  the  spiritual  exposition  of  the 
physical  miracle,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  conmientary,  pal- 
pable to  sense,  upon  the  vital  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Communion  o. 

">  St.  Matt.  zii.  28 }  St.  Luke  zi.  20. 

"  St.  Mark  viii.  34,  35. 

•  Compare  St.  John  vi.  26-59 ;  and  observe  the  correspondence  between 
the  actions  described  in  St.  Matt.  ziv.  19,  and  xxvi.  26.  The  deeper  Lutheran 
oommentators  are  notictobly  distinguished  from  the  Calvinistic  ones  in  re- 
cognising the  plain  Sacramental  reference  of  St.  John  vi.  53,  sqq.  See  Stier, 
'Beden  Jesu/  in  loc. ;  Olshausen,  Comm.  in  loc. ;  Kahnis,  H.  Abendmahl, 
p.  104,  sqq.  For  the  ancient  Church,  see  St.  Chiys.  Hom.  in  loc. ;  Tertull. 
De  Orat.  0;  Clem.  Alex.  Psedagog.  I.  vi.  p.  123 ;  St.  Cyprian,  De  Oratione 
Dominica,  p.  192 ;  St.  Hilary,  De  Trin.  viii.  14,  cited  in  Wilb.  H.  Euch. 
p.  199.  The  Church  of  England  authoritatively  adopts  the  sacramental 
interpretation  of  the  passage  by  her  use  of  it  in  the  Exhortation  at  the 
time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.     'The  benefit  is  great, 
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In  our  Lord's  miracles  then  we  have  before  us  something 
more  than  a  set  of  credentials ;  since  they  manifest  forth  His 
Mediatorial  Glory.  They  exhibit  various  aspects  of  that  re- 
demptive power  whereby  He  designed  to  save  lost  man  from  sin 
and  death ;  and  they  lead  us  to  study,  from  many  separate  points 
of  view,  Christ's  majestic  Personality,  as  the  Source  of  the  various 
wonders  which  radiate  from  it.  And  assuredly  such  a  study  can 
have  but  one  result  for  those  who  honestly  believe  in  the  literal 
reality  of  the  wonders  described ;  it  must  force  upon  them  a 
conviction  of  the  Divinity  of  the  worker  p. 


if  with  a  trae  penitent  heart  and  lively  faith  we  receive  that  Holy  Sacra- 
ment :  for  then  we  Bpiritually  eat  the  Flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  His  Blood ; 
then  we  dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us ;  we  are  one  vdth  Christ  and 
Christ  with  us.*     Cf.  too  the  '  Prayer  of  Humble  Access.' 

P  It  may  be  urged  that  Socinians  have  been  earnest  believers  in  the 
Tiesurrection  and  other  preternatural  facts  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  while  ex- 
plicitly denying  His  Grodhead.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  strictly  true  only  of 
past  times,  or  of  those  of  our  contemporaries  who  are  more  or  less  inacoee- 
sible,  happily  for  themselves,  to  the  intellectual  influences  of  modem 
scepticism.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  modem  Socinian  of  high  edu- 
cation who  believed  in  the  literal  truth  of  all  the  miraculous  incidents 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  This  is  not  merely  a  result  of  modem  objections 
to  miracle ;  it  is  a  result  of  the  connexion,  more  clearly  felt,  even  by  Boeptics» 
than  of  old,  between  the  admission  of  miracles  and  the  obligation  to  admit 
attendant  dogma.  In  his  Essay  on  Channing,  M.  Kenan  has  given  expression 
to  this  instinct  of  modem  sceptical  thought.  'II  est  certain,'  he  observes, 
'  que  si  Tesprit  modeme  a  raison  de  vouloir  une  religion,  qui,  sans  exclure  le 
sumaturel,  en  diminue  la  dose  autant  que  possible,  la  religion  de  Channing 
est  la  plus  parfaite  et  la  plus  ^pur^e  qui  ait  paru  jusqu'ici.  Mais  est-oe  Ik 
tout,  en  v^rit^,  et  quand  le  symbole  sera  r^duit  k  croire  k  Dieu  et  au  Christ, 
qu'y  aura-t-on  gagn^P  Le  scepticisme  se  tiendra-t^il  pour  satisfaitP  La 
formule  de  l*uiuver8  en  sera-t-elle  plus  complHe  et  plus  claire  ?  La  destin^e 
de  rhomme  et  de  Thumanit^  moins  impenetrable  ?  Avec  son  symbole  ^pur^ 
Channing  ^vite-t-il  mieux  que  les  th^ologiens  catholiques  les  objections  de 
rincreduUte  P  H^las !  non.  H  admet  la  resurrection  de  J^sus-Christ,  et 
n'admet  pas  sa  Divinity ;  il  admet  le  Bible,  et  n'admet  pas  Tenfer.  II  d^ploie 
toutes  les  susceptibilit^s  d'un  scholastique  pour  etablir  centre  les  Trinitaires, 
en  quel  sens  le  Christ  est  fils  de  Dieu,  et  en  quel  sens  11  ne  Test  pas.  Or,  9% 
Von  accorde  qu'il  y  a  eu  une  Existence  reelle  et  miraculettse  d'un  bout  ^ 
r autre,  pour quoi  ne  pas  franchement  Vappeler  Divine  t  L*un  ne  demande 
pas  un  plus  grand  efifort  de  croyance  que  I'autre.  £n  v^rite,  dans-  cette 
voie,  il  n'y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute ;  il  ne  faut  pas  marchander  avec 
le  sumaturel ;  la  foi  va  d*une  seule  pi^e,  et,  le  sacrifice  accompli,  il  ne  sied 
pas  de  r^clamer  en  detail  les  droits  dont  on  a  fait  une  fois  pour  toutes 
l*entibre  cession.'  l^tudes  d*Histoire  Religieuse,  pp.  377,  378.  Who  would 
not  rather,  a  thousand  times  over,  have  been  Channing  thaji  be  M.  Benan  ? 
Yet  is  it  not  dear  that,  half  a  century  later,  Channing  must  have  believed 
much  less,  or,  as  we  may  well  trust,  much  more,  than  was  believed  by  the 
minister  of  Federal-street  Chapel,  Boston? 
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imply  that  His  Person  is  Superhuman.     i6t 

But  the  miracles  which  especially  point  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine as  their  justification,  and  which  are  simply  incumbrances 
blocking  up  the  way  of  a  Humanitarian  theorist,  are  those  of 
which  our  Lord's  Manhood  is  itself  the  subject.     According  to 
the  Gospel  narrative,  Jesus  enters  this  world  by  one  miracle,  and 
He  leaves  it  by  another.     His  human  manifestation  centres  in 
that  miracle  of  miracles.  His  Kesurrection  from  the  grave  after 
death.     The  Eesurrection  is  the  central  fact  up  to  which  all 
leads,  and  from  which  all  radiates.     Such  wonders  as  Christ's 
Birth  of  a  Virgin-mother,  His  Resurrection  from  the  tomb,  and 
His  Ascension  into  heaven,  are  not  merely  the  credentials  of  our 
redemption,  they  are  distinct  stages  and  processes  of  the  re- 
demptive work  itself.    Taken  in  their  entirety,  they  interpose  a 
measureless  interval  between  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  lives  of 
the  greatest  of  prophets  or  of  Apostles,  even  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  given  to  still  the  elements  and  to  raise  the  dead.    To  expel 
these  miracles  from  the  Life  of  Jesus  is  to  destroy  the  identity 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels ;  it  is  to  substitute  a  new  Christ 
for  the  Christ  of  Christendom.     Who  would  recognise  the  true 
Christ  in  the  natural  son  of  a  human  father,  or  in  the  crucified 
prophet  whose  body  has  rotted  in  an  earthly  grave  ?  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  who  will  not  admit  that  He  Who  was  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  bom  of  a  Virgin-mother,  Who,  after  being 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  rose  again  the  third  day  from  the 
dead,  and   then  went  up  into  heaven  before  the  eyes  of  His 
Apostles,  must  needs  be  an  altogether  superhuman  Being  %  The 
Catholic  doctrine  then  is  at  home  among  the  facts  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  proclaiming  a  superhuman 
Christ,  while  the  modem  Humanitarian  theories  are  ill  at  ease 
among  those   facts.      The   four  Evangelists,   amid  their  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities,  concur  in  representing  a  Christ  Whose 
Life  is  encased  in  a  setting  of  miracles.     The  Catholic  doctrine 
meets  these  representations  more  than  half-way;  they  are  in 
sympathy  with,  if  they  are  not  admitted  to  anticipate,  its  as- 
sertion.   The  Gospel  miracles  point  at  the  very  least  to  a  Christ 
Who  is  altogether  above  the  range  of  human  experience ;  and 
the  Creeds  recognise  and  confirm  this  indication  by  saying  that 
He  is  Divine.     Thus  the  Christ   of  dogma  is  the  Christ  of 
history:    He  is  the  Christ  of  the   only  extant  history  which 
describes  the  Founder  of  Christendom  at  all.     He  may  not  be 
the  Christ  of  some  modem  commentators  upon  that  history; 
but  these  commentators  do  not  affect  to  take  the  history  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us.     As  the  Gospel  narratives  stand,  they 
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present  a  block  of  difficulties  to  Humanitarian  theories;  and 
these  difficulties  can  only  be  removed  by  mutilations  of  the 
narratives  so  wholesale  and  radical  as  to  destroy  their  sub- 
stantial interest,  besides  rendering  the  retention  of  the  fragments 
which  may  be  retained,  a  purely  arbitrary  procedure.  The 
Gospel  narratives  describe  the  Author  of  Christianity  as  the 
Worker  and  the  subject  of  extraordinary  miracles;  and  these 
miracles  are  such  as  to  afford  a  natural  lodgment  for,  nay,  to 
demand  as  their  correlative,  the  doctrine  of  the  Creed.  That 
doctrine  must  be  admitted  to  be,  if  not  the  divinely  authorized 
explanation,  at  least  the  best  intellectual  conception  and  r^teme 
of  the  evangelical  history.  A  man  need  not  be  a  believer  in 
order  to  admit,  that  in  asserting  Christ's  Divinity  we  make  a 
fair  translation  of  the  Gospel  story  into  the  language  of  abstract 
thought ;  and  that  we  have  the  best  key  to  that  story  when  we 
see  in  it  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God,  unfolding  itself  in  a 
series  of  occurrences  which  on  any  other  supposition  seem  to 
wear  an  air  of  nothing  less  than  legendary  extravagance. 

It  may — it  probably  will — ^be  objected  to  all  this,  that  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women  at  the  present  day  are  on  the  one 
hand  strongly  prepossessed  against  the  credibility  of  all  miracles 
whatever,  while  on  the  other  they  are  sincere  *  admirers '  of  the 
moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  may  not  wish  explicitly 
and  in  terms  to  reject  the  miraculous  history  recorded  in  the 
Gospels ;  but  still  less  do  they  desire  to  commit  themselves  to 
an  unreserved  acceptance  of  it.  Whether  from  indifference  to 
miraculous  occurrences,  or  because  their  judgment  is  altogether 
in  suspense,  they  would  rather  keep  the  preternatural  element 
in  our  Lord's  Life  out  of  sight,  or  shut  their  eyes  to  it.  But 
they  are  open  to  the  impressions  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
spectacle  of  high  ethical  beauty,  if  only  the  character  of  Christ 
can  be  disentangled  from  a  series  of  wonders,  which,  as  tran- 
scending all  ordinary  human  experience,  do  not  touch  the  motives 
that  compel  their  assent  to  religious  truth.  Accordingly  we  are 
warned,  that  if  it  is  not  a  piece  of  spiritual  thoughtlessness,  and 
even  cruelty,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  rhetorical  mistake  to  insist  upon 
a  consideration  so  opposed  to  the  inteUectual  temper  of  the 
time. 

This  is  what  may  be  urged :  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
objector  assumes  a  point  which  should  rather  have  been  proved. 
He  assumes  the  possibility  of  putting  forward  an  honest  picture 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  which  shall  uphold  the  beauty,  and  even  the 
perfection  of  His  moral  character,  while  denying  the  historical 
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reality  of  His  miracles,  or  at  any  rate  while  ignoring  them. 
Whereas,  if  the  only  records  which  we  possess  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus  are  to  be  believed  at  all,  they  make  it  certain  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  claim  to  work,  and  was  Himself  the  embodiment  of, 
startling  miracles<i.  How  can  this  fact  be  dealt  with  by  a  modem 
disbeliever  in  the  miraculous?  Was  Christ  then  the  ignorant 
victim  and  promoter  of  a  crude  superstition  t  Or  was  He,  as 
M.  Benan  considers,  passive  and  unresisting,  while  credited  with 
working  wonders  which  He  knew  to  be  merely  thaumaturgic 
tricks  1*  t  On  either  supposition,  is  it  possible  to  uphold  Him  as 
*the  moral  ideal  of  humanity,*  or  indeed  as  the  worthy  object  of 
any  true  moral  enthusiasm  )  We  cannot  decline  this  question ; 
it  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  subject-matter.  A  neutral  attitude 
towards  the  miraculous  element  in  the  Gospel  history  is  impos- 
sible. The  claim  to  work  miracles  is  not  the  least  prominent 
element  of  our  Lord's  teaching ;  nor  are  the  miracles  which  are 
said  to  have  been  wrought  by  Him  a  fanciful  or  ornamental 
appendage  to  His  action.  The  miraculous  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  Life  of  Christ.  The  ethical  beauty,  nay 
the  moral  integrity  of  our  Lord's  character  is  dependent,  whe- 
ther we  will  it  or  not,  upon  the  reality  of  His  miracles.  It  may 
be  very  desirable  to  defer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  mental  pre- 
possessions of  our  time ;  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  put  asunder 
two  things  which  Gk)d  has  joined  together,  namely,  the  beauty  of 
Christ's  character  and  the  bondjide  reality  of  the  miracles  which 
He  professed  to  work. 

But  let  us  nevertheless  follow  the  lead  of  this  objection  by 
turning  to  consider  what  is  the  real  bearing  of  our  Lord's  moral 
character  upon  the  question  of  His  Divinity.  In  order  to  do 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  a  previous  question.  What  position 
did  Jesus  Christ,  either  tacitly  or  explicitly,  claim  to  occupy  in 
His  intercourse  with  men  t  What  allusions  did  He  make  to  the 
subject  of  His  Personality  ?    You  will  feel,  my  brethren,  that  it 

4  £oce  Homo,  P*  43  •  '  ^  ^he  whole,  miracles  play  so  important  a  part 
in  Ghrist's  scheme,  that  any  theory  which  would  represent  them  as  due 
entirely  to  the  imagination  of  His  followers  or  of  a  later  age,  destroys  the 
credibHity  of  the  documents,  not  partially,  but  wholly,  and  leaves  Christ 
a  personage  as  mythical  as  Hercules.* 

'  Cf.  Vie  de  J4bub,  p.  265 :  'B  est  done  permis  de  croire  qu'on  lui  imposa 
ta  r^otation  de  thaumaturge,  qt^il  n*y  rSsista  pas  beaucoup,  mais  qu'il  ne 
fit  rien  non  plus  pour  y  aider,  et  qiren  tout  cas,  il  sentait  la  vanity  de 
Topinion  h  oet  ^ard.  Ce  serait  manquer  k  la  bonne  mdthode  historique 
d*^nter  trop  id  nos  repugnances.*  See  M.  Benan*s  account  of  the  raising 
of  Lazanu,  ibid.  pp.  361,  36a. 
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is  impossible  to  overrate  the  solemn  importance  of  such  a  point 
as  this.  We  are  here  touching  the  very  heart  of  our  great 
subject :  we  have  penetrated  to  the  inmost  shrine  of  Christian 
truth,  when  we  thus  proceed  to  examine  those  words  of  the 
Gospels  which  exhibit  the  consciousness  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  respecting  His  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  With 
what  awe,  yet  with  what  loving  eagerness,  must  not  a  Christian 
enter  on  such  an  examination ! 

No  reader  of  the  Gospels  can  fail  tp  see  that,  speaking  gene- 
rally, and  without  reference  to  any  presumed  order  of  the  events 
and  sayings  in  the  Gospel  history,  there  are  two  distinct  stages 
or  levels  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

I.  Of  these  the  first  is  mainly  concerned  with  primary  funda- 
mental moral  truth.  It  is  in  substance  a  call  to  repentance,  and 
the  proclamation  of  a  new  life.  It  is  summarized  in  the  words, 
*  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ».'  A  change 
of  mind,  both  respecting  self,  and  respecting  God,  was  necessary 
before  a  man  could  lead  the  new  life  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
In  a  previous  lecture  we  have  had  occasion  to  consider  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  as  the  outline  or  plan  of  a  world-wide  institution 
which  was  to  take  its  place  in  history.  But  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  soul,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  home  and  the 
native  atmosphere  of  a  new  and  higher  order  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence. This  new  life  is  not  merely  active  thought,  such  as  might 
be  stimulated  by  the  cross-questioning  of  a  Socrates ;  nor  is  it 
moral  force,  the  play  of  which  was  limited  to  the  single  soul  that 
possessed  it.  It  is  moral  and  mental  life,  having  God  and  men 
for  its  objects,  and  accordingly  lived  in  an  organized  society,  as 
the  necessary  counterpart  of  its  energetic  action.  Of  this  stage 
of  our  Lord's  preachmg,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  most 
representative  document.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  preaches 
penitence  by  laying  down  the  highest  law  of  holiness.  It  con- 
trasts the  externalized  devotion,  the  conventional  and  worldly 
religion  of  the  time,  created  and  sanctioned  by  the  leading  cur- 
rents of  public  opinion,  and  described  as  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  a  new  and  severe  ideal  of  morality, 
embodied  in  the  new  law  of  Christian  perfection.  It  stimulates 
and  regulates  penitence,  by  proposing  a  new  conception  of 
blessedness ;  by  contrasting  the  spirit  of  the  new  law  with  the 
literalism  of  the  old ;  by  exhibiting  the  devotional  duties,  the 
ruling  motives,  the  characteristic  temper,  and  the  special  dangers 

■  St.  Matt.  iv.  17. 
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of  the  new  life.  Incidentally  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  states 
certain  doctrines,  such  as  that  of  the  Divine  Providence,  with 
great  explicitness  ^ ;  but,  throughout  it,  the  moral  element  is 
predominant.  This  great  discourse  quickens  and  deepens  a 
sense  of  sin  by  presenting  the  highest  ideal  of  an  inward  holi- 
ness. In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  our  Lord  is  laying  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  His  spiritual  edifice.  A  pure  and 
loving  heart ;  an  open  and  trustful  conscience ;  a  freedom  of 
communion  with  the  Father  of  spirits ;  a  love  of  man  as  man, 
the  measure  of  which,  is  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  man's  love 
of  himself;  above  aU  a  stem  determination,  at  any  cost,  to  be 
true,  true  with  God,  true  with  men,  true  with  self; — such  are 
the  pre-requisites  for  genuine  discipleship ;  such  the  spiritual 
and  subjective  bases  of  the  new  and  Absolute  Beligion;  such 
the  moral  material  of  the  first  stage  of  our  Lord's  public 
teaching. 

In  this  first  stage  of  oar  Lord's  teaching  let  us  moreover  note 
two  characteristics. 

(a)  And  first,  that  our  Lord's  recorded  language  is  absolutely 
wanting  in  a  feature,  which,  on  the  supposition  of  His  being 
merely  human,  would  seem  to  have  been  practically  indispensable. 
Our  Lord  does  not  place  before  us  any  relative  or  lower  standard 
of  morals.  He  proposes  the  highest  standard ;  He  enforces  the 
absolute  morality.  *  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,*  He  says,  *  even  as 
your  Father  Which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect  ^.'  Now  in  the  case 
of  a  human  teacher  of  high  moral  and  spiritual  attainments, 
what  should  we  expect  to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  this 
teaching  1  Surely  we  should  expect  some  confession  of  personal 
unworthiness  thus  to  teach.  We  should  look  for  some  trace  of 
a  feeling  (so  inevitable  in  this  pulpit)  that  the  message  which 
must  be  spoken  is  the  rebuke,  if  not  the  condemnation,  of  the 
man  who  must  speak  it.  Conscious  of  many  shortcomings,  a 
human  teacher  must  at  some  time  relieve  his  natural  sense  of 
honesty,  his  fundamental  instinct  of  justice,  by  noting  the  dis- 
crepancy between  his  weak,  imperfect,  perhaps  miserable  self, 
and  his  sublime  and  awful  message.  He  must  draw  a  line,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  between  his  official  and  his  personal  self ;  and  in 
his  personal  capacity  he  must  honestly,  anxiously,  persistently 
associate  himself  with  his  hearers,  as  being  before  God,  like  each 
one  of  themselves,  a  learning,  struggling,  erring  soul.  But  Jesus 
Christ  makes  no  approach  to  such  a  distinction  between  Himself 

*  St.  Matt.  vi.  35-33.  »  Ibid.  v.  48. 
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and  His  message.  He  bids  men  be  like  God,  and  He  gives  not 
the  faintest  hint  that  any  trace  of  onlikeness  to  God  in  Himself 
obliges  Him  to  accompany  the  delivery  of  that  precept  with  a 
protestation  of  His  own  personal  unworthiness.  Do  you  say 
that  this  is  only  a  rhetorical  style  or  mood  derived  by  tradition 
from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  natural  in  any  Semitic  teacher 
who  aspired  to  succeed  them  1  I  answer,  that  nothing  is  plainer 
in  the  Hebrew  prophets  than  the  clear  distinction  which  is  con- 
stantly maintained  between  the  moral  level  of  the  teacher  and 
the  moral  level  of  '  His  message.  The  prophetic  ambassador 
represents  the  Invisible  King  of  Israel ;  but  the  holiness  of  the 
King  is  never  measured,  never  compromised  by  the  imperfec- 
tions of  His  representative.  The  prophetic  writings  abound  in 
confessions  of  weakness,  in  confessions  of  shortcomings,  in 
confessions  of  sin.  The  greatest  of  the  prophets  is  permitted 
to  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  he  forthwith  exclaims  in  agony, 
'  Woe  is  me  I  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips :  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ^.' 

But  the  silenciB  of  Jesus  respecting  any  such  sense  of  personal 
unworthiness  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  unrivalled  closeness 
of  His  life-long  communion  with  God.  Is  it  then  certain  that 
the  holiest  souls  are  least  alive  to  personal  sin  %  Do  they  whose 
life  of  thought  is  little  less  than  the  breath  of  a  perpetual  prayer, 
and  who  dwell  continuously  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  King 
of  kings,  profess  themselves  insensible  to  that  taint  of  sin,  from 
which  none  are  altogether  free  %  Is  this  the  lesson  which  we 
learn  from  the  language  of  the  best  of  the  servants  of  God  1  My 
brethren,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Those  who  have  lived 
nearest  to  God,  and  have  known  most  about  Him,  and  have  been 
most  visibly  irradiated  by  the  light  of  His  countenance,  have 
been  foremost  to  acknowledge  that  the  '  burden '  of  remaining 
imperfection  in  themselves  was  truly  '  intolerable.'  Their  eager 
protestations  have  often  seemed  to  the  world  to  be  either  the 
exaggerations  of  fanaticism,  or  else  the  proof  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  wickedness.  For  blemishes  which  might  have  passed 
unobserved  in  a  spiritual  twilight,  are  lighted  up  with  torturing 
clearness  by  those  searching,  scorching  rays  of  moral  truth,  that 
stream  from  the  bright  Sanctity  of  God  upon  the  soul  that 
beholds  It.  In  that  Presence  the  holiest  of  creatures  must  own 
with  the  Psalmist,  <  Thou  hast  set  our  misdeeds  before  Thee,  and 

*  Isa.  vi.  5. 
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our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  ^.'  Such  self- 
accusing,  broken-hearted  confessions  of  sin  have  been  the  utter- 
ances of  men  the  most  conspicuous  in  Christendom  for  holiness 
of  life  ;  and  no  true  saint  of  God  ever  supposed  that  by  a  con- 
stant spiritual  sight  of  God  the  soul  would  lose  its  keen  truthful 
sense  of  personal  sinfulness.  No  man  could  presume  that  this 
sense  of  sinfulness,  as  distinct  from  the  sense  of  unpardoned 
guilt,  would  be  banished  by  close  communion  with  God,  unless 
his  moral  standard  was  low,  and  his  creed  imperfect.  Any  such 
presumption  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  true  sight  of  Him 
Whose  severe  and  stainless  beauty  casts  the  shadow  of  failure 
upon  all  that  is  not  Himself,  and  Who  charges  His  very  angels 
with  moral  folly. 

Yet  Jesus  Christ  never  once  confesses  sin;  He  never  once 
asks  for  pardon.  Is  it  not  He,  Who  so  sharply  rebukes  the 
self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisee  t  Might  He  not  seem  to  ignore 
all  human  piety  that  is  not  based  upon  a  broken  heart  1  Does 
He  not  deal  with  human  nature  at  large  as  the  true  prodigal,  who 
must  penitently  return  to  a  Father's  love  as  the  one  condition  of 
its  peace  and  bliss?  Yet  He  HimseK  never  lets  fall  a  hint,  He 
Himself  never  breathes  a  prayer,  which  implies  any,  the  slightest 
trace^  of  a  personal  remorse  y. ,  From  no  casual  admission  do  we 
gather  that  any,  the  most  venial  sin,  has  ever  been  His.  Never 
for  one  moment  does  He  associate  Himself  with  any  passing 
experience  of  that  anxious  dread  of  the  penal  future  with  which 
His  own  awful  words  must  needs  fill  the  sinner's  heart.  If  His 
Soul  is  troubled,  at  least  His  moral  sorrows  are  not  His  own, 
they  are  a  burden  laid  on  Him  by  His  love  for  others.  Nay, 
He  challenges  His  enemies  to  convince  Him  of  sin.  He  declares 
positively  that  He  does  always  the  will  of  the  Father  ^.  Even 
when  speaking  of  Himself  as  Man,  He  always  refers  to  eternal 
life  as  His  inalienable  possession.  It  might,  so  perchance  we 
think,  be  the  illusion  of  a  moral  dulness,  if  only  He  did  not 
penetrate  the  sins  of  others  with  such  relentless  analysis.  It 
might,  we  imagine,  be  a  subtle  ^ride,  if  we  did  not  know  Him 
to  be  so  unrivalled  in  His  great  humility  ^,     This  consciousness 

*  Ps.  zc.  8.  Perowne  obBerves  that  no  New  Testament  writer  ever  ap- 
plies Old  Testament  confessions  of  sinfulness  to  Jesas  Ohrist.  Psalms,  i.  p.  54. 

^  Heb.  vii.  37,  where  tqvto  can  only  refer  to  im\p  rStv  rov  Aoov  aycupeptiy : 
cf.  SiTios,  &KaKos,  icT.K,f  ver.  a6. 

*  St.  John  viii.  46,  ibid.  ver.  39,  cf.  ver.  26 ;  cf.  Lect.  I.  p.  23.  note  h. 

*  Hollard,  Caracrt^re  de  J^us-Christ,  p.  150.  Of.  also  Ullmann,  Sund- 
lo8i|;keit,  Th.  I.  Kap.  3.  §  4.  The  frivolous  objections  to  our  Lord's 
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of  an  absolute  sinlessness  in  eucli  a  Soul  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
points  to  a  moral  elevation  unknown  to  our  actual  human  expe- 
rience. It  is,  at  the  very  least,  suggestive  of  a  relation  to  the 
Perfect  Moral  Being  altogether  unique  in  human  history  ^. 

smlesBness  which  are  urged  from  St.  Luke  ii.  41-52,  St.  Matt.  xxi.  12-17, 
and  17-22,  and  from  His  relation  to  Judas,  are  discussed  in  this  work, 
Th.  III.  Kap.  I .  §  4.  This  interesting  writer  however,  while  asserting  noi» 
peccdsse  of  our  Lord,  falls  short  of  Catholic  truth  in  denying  to  Him  the 
*  non  posae  peccare.'  The  objections  advanced  by  M.  F.  JPecant  in  his  lie 
Christ  et  la  Conscieruse,  1859,  ^''^  plainly  a  result  of  that  writer^s  Humani- 
tarianism.  Our  Lord's  answers  to  His  Mother,  His  cursing  the  barren  fig- 
tree.  His  sending  the  devils  into  the  herd  of  swine.  His  driving  the  money- 
changers  from  the  temple,  and  His  last  denunciations  against  the  Pharisees, 
present  no  difficulty  to  those  who  see  in  Him  the  Lord,  as  well  as  the  Son 
of  Mary,  the  Maker  and  Owner  of  the  world  of  nature,  the  Searcher  and 
Judge  of  human  hearts.     Cf.  also  note  C. 

^  Cf.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  in  his  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  143 :  '  We  have  a 
very  imperfect  history  of  the  Apostle  James ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  adduce  any  fact  specifically  recorded  concerning  him  in  disproof  of  his 
absolute  moral  perfection,  if  any  of  his  Jerusalem  disciples  had  chosen  to  set 
up  this  as  a  dogma  of  religion.  Yet  no  one  would  blame  me  as  morose,  or 
indisppsed  to  acknowledge  genius  and  greatness,  if  I  insisted  on  believing 
James  to  be  frail  and  imperfect,  while  admitting  that  I  knew  almost  nothing 
about  him.  And  why  ?  Singly  and  surely,  because  we  know  him  to  be  a 
man :  that  suffices.  To  set  up  James  or  John  or  Daniel  as  my  model  and 
my  Lord ;  to  be  swallowed  up  in  him,  and  press  him  upon  others  as  a  uni- 
versal standard,  would  be  despised  as  a  self-degrading  idolatry,  and  resented 
as  an  obtrusive  favouritism.  Now  why  does  not  the  same  equally  apply 
if  the  name  Jesus  be  substituted  for  these  ?  Why,  in  defect  of  all  other 
knowledge  than  the  bare  fact  of  his  manhood,  are  we  not  unhesitatingly  to 
take  for  granted  that  he  does  not  exhaust  all  perfection,  and  is  at  best  only 
one  amongst  many  brethren  and  equals  ? '  The  answer  is  that  we  have  to 
choose  between  believing  in  Christ's  moral  perfection,  and  condemning  Him 
of  being  guilty  either  of  spiritual  blindness  or  hypocrisy  (see  Ullmann,  ubi 
sup.) ;  and  that  His  teaching,  His  actions,  and  (Mr.  Newman  will  allow  us  to 
add)  His  supernatural  credentials,  taken  together,  make  believing  Him  to  be 
sinless  the  easier  alternative.  But  Mr.  Newman's  remarks  are  of  substantial 
value,  as  indirectly  shewing,  from  a  point  of  view  much  further  removed  from 
Catholic  belief  than  Socinianism  itself,  how  steadily  a  recognition  of  our 
Lord's  moral  perfection  as  Man  tends  to  promote  an  acc^tance  of  the  truth 
that  He  is  Gon.  '  If,*  says  Mr.  Newman,  '  I  were  aJready  convinced  that 
this  person  [he  means  our  Lord]  was  a  great  Unique,  separated  from  all 
other  men  by  an  impassable  chaan  in  regard  to  his  physical  origin,  I  (for 
one)  should  be  much  readier  to  believe  that  he  was  unique  and  unapproach- 
able in  other  respects ;  for  all  God's  works  have  an  internal  harmony.  It 
could  not  be  for  nothing  that  this  exceptional  personage  was  sent  into  the 
world.  That  he  was  intended  for  head  of  the  human  race  in  one  or  more 
senses,  would  be  a  plausible  opinion;  nor  should  I  feel  any  incredulous 
repugnance  against  believing  his  morality  to  be,  if  not  divinely  perfect, 
yet  separated  from  that  of  common  men  so  far  that  he  miffht  be  a  Qod  to 
us,  just  as  every  parent  is  to  a  young  child.'    Ibid.  p.  142. 
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(/3)  The  other  characteristic  of  this  stage  of  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing is  the  attitude  which  He  at  once  and,  if  I  may  so  say, 
naturally  assumes,  not  merely  towards  the  teachers  of  His  time, 
but  towards  the  letter  of  that  older,  divinely-given  Revelation 
which  they  preserved  and  interpreted.  The  people  early  remarked 
that  Jesus  '  taught  as  One  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
Scribes «.'  The  Scribes  reasoned,  they  explained,  they  balanced 
argument  against  argument,  they  appealed  to  the  critical  or 
verifying  faculty  of  their  hearers.  But  here  is  a  Teacher,  Who 
sees  truth  intuitively,  and  announces  it  simply,  without  con- 
descending to  recommend  it  by  argument.  He  is  a  Teacher, 
moreover,  not  of  truth  obvious  to  all,  but  of  truth  which  might 
have  seemed  to  the  men  who  first  heard  it  to  be  what  we  should 
call  paradoxical.  He  condemns  in  the  severest  language  the 
doctrine  and  the  practice  of  the  most  influential  religious  au- 
thorities among  His  countrymen.  He  takes  up  instinctively  a 
higher  position  than  He  assigns  to  any  who  had  preceded  Him 
in  Israel.  He  passes  in  review,  and  accepts  or  abrogates  not 
merely  the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  schools,  but  the 
Mosaic  law  itself.  His  style  runs  thus  :  '  It  was  said  to  them 
of  old  time,  .  .  .  but  I  say  unto  you  <^.' 

Here  too  it  is  necessary  to  protest  against  statements  which 
imply  that  this  authoritative  teaching  of  Jesus  was  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  received  prophetical  style.  It  is  true  that 
the  prophets  gave  prominence  to  the  moral  element  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  they  expanded  it,  and  that  so 
far  they  anticipated  one  side  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Himself. 
But  the  prophets  always  appealed  to  a  higher  sanction;  the 
prophetic  argument  addressed  to  the  conscience  of  Israel  was 
ever,  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord.'  How  significant,  how  full  of  im- 
port as  to  His  consciousness  respecting  Himself  is  our  Lord's 
customary  phrase,  '  Verily,  I  say  unto  you  e.'  What  prophet  ever 
set  himseK  above  the  great  Legislator,  above  the  Law  written  by 
the  finger  of  God  on  Sinai  %  What  prophet  ever  undertook  to 
ratify  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  to  contrast  his  own  higher 
morality  with  some  of  its  precepts  in  detail,  to  imply  even 
remotely  that  he  was  competent  to  revise  that  which  every 
Israelite  knew  to  be  the  handiwork  of  God  %  What  prophet  ever 

«  St.  Matt.  vii.  29. 

*  Ibid.  V.  27.     For  the  translation  of  to?s  &pxa^ois,  see  Archbishop 
Trench  on  Autn.  Vers,  of  New  Testament,  p.  79. 

*  im^y  \4yw,  IC.T.X.  occurs  forty-nine  times  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels ;  in 
St.  John  d/iV,  cLfiiiv,  twenty-five  times. 
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thus  implicitly  placed  himself  on  a  line  of  equality,  not  with 
Moses,  not  with  Abraham,  but  with  the  Lord  God  Himself  1  So 
momentous  a  claim  requires  explanation  if  the  claimant  be 
only  human.  This  impersonation  of  the  source  of  moral  law 
must  rest  upon  some  basis :  what  is  the  basis  on  which  it  rests  % 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  Christ  does  not  deign  to 
justify  His  lofty  critical  and  revisionary  attitude  towards  the 
ancient  Law.  He  neither  explains  nor  exaggerates  His  power 
to  review  the  older  revelation,  and  to  reveal  new  truth.  He 
simply  teaches;  He  abrogates.  He  establishes,  He  sanctions.  He 
unfolds,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  a  tone  which  implies  that 
His  right  to  teach  is  not  a  matter  for  discussion. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  question  should  be  asked,  anxiously, 
earnestly,  fiercely,  *  Who  is  This  Teacher?'  I  say,  it  was  inevit- 
able, for  if  you  teach  the  lowest  moral  truth,  in  the  humblest 
sphere,  your  right  to  do  so  will  sooner  or  later  be  called  in 
question.  To  teach  moral  truth  is  to  throw  down  a  challenge 
to  human  nature,  human  nature  being  such  as  it  actually  is, 
that  is  to  say,  conscious  of  more  or  less  disloyalty  to  the  moral 
light  which  it  already  possesses,  and  indisposed  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  knowledge  of  a  yet  higher  standard  of  moral  truth, 
the  existence  of  which  it  may  already  suspect.  Accordingly  the 
challenge  which  is  thus  made  is  generally  met  by  a  sharp  counter- 
scrutiny  into  the  claims,  be  they  personal  or  official,  of  the 
teacher  who  dares  to  make  it.  This  penalty  of  teaching  can 
only  be  escaped  either  in  certain  rare  and  primitive  conditions 
of  society,  or  else  when  the  teacher  fails  to  do  his  duty.  Mis- 
sionaries have  described  savage  tribes  whose  sense  of  ignorance 
was  too  sincere,  and  who  were  too  grateful  for  knowledge,  to 
take  umbrage  at  the  practical  bearings  of  a  new  doctrine.  Poets 
have  sung  of  ancestors 

'  Qui  pneceptorem  sancti  voluere  parentis 
Esse  loco'.' 

Generally  speaking,  however,  an  immunity  from  criticism  is  to 
be  secured  by  signal  inefficiency,  feebleness,  or  disloyalty  to  prin- 
ciple, on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A  teacher  of  morals  may  have 
persuaded  his  conscience  that  the  ruling  worldly  opinion  of  his 
time  can  safely  be  regarded  as  its  court  of  final  appeal.  He  may 
have  forced  his  thought  to  shape  itself  with  prudent  docility  into 
those  precise  conventionalities  of  expression  which  are  understood 
to  mean  nothing,  or  which  have  lost  their  power.     In  such  a 

'  Juv.  vii.  209. 
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case  too  it  may  happen  that  the  total  failure  to  achieve  moral 
and  spiritual  victories  will  not  necessarily  entail  on  the  teacher 
complete  social  or  professional  obscurity,  while  it  will  certainly 
protect  him  against  any  serious  liability  to  hostile  interference. 

Picture  to  yourselves,  on  the  contrary,  a  teacher  who  is  not 
merely  under  the  official  obligation  to  say  something,  but  who  is 
morally  convinced  that  he  has  something  to  say.  Imagine  one 
who  believes  alike  in  the  truth  of  his  message  and  in  the  reality 
of  his  mission  to  deliver  it.  Let  his  message  combine  those 
moral  contrasts  which  give  permanency  and  true  force  to  a 
doctrine,  and  which  the  Gospel  alone  has  combined  in  their  per- 
fection. Let  this  teacher  be  tender,  yet  searching ;  let  him  win 
the  hearts  of  men  by  his  kindly  humanity,  while  he  probes,  aye 
to  the  qidok,  their  moral  sores.  Let  hinn  be  uniformly  calm,  yet 
manifestly  moved  by  the  fire  of  repressed  passion.  Let  him  be 
stem  yet  not  unloving,  and  resolute  without  sacrificing  the 
elasticity  of  his  sympathy,  and  genial  without  condescending  to 
be  the  weakly  accomplice  of  moral  mischief.  Let  him  pursue 
and  expose  the  latent  evil  of  the  human  heart  through  all  the 
mazes  of  its  unrivalled  deceitfahiess,  without  sullying  his  own 
purity,  and  without  forfeiting  his  strong  belief  in  the  present 
capacity  of  every  human  being  for  goodness.  Let  him  '  know 
what  is  in  man,*  and  yet,  with  this  knowledge  clearly  before 
him,  let  him  not  only  not  despair  of  humanity,  but  respect  it, 
nay  love  it,  even  enthusiastically.  Above  all,  let  this  teacher  be 
perfectly  independent.  Let  him  be  independent  of  the  voice  of 
the  multitude ;  independent  of  the  enthusiasm  and  promptings 
of  his  disciples ;  independent  even  when  face  to  face  with  the 
bitter  criticism  and  scorn  of  his  antagonists ;  independent  of  all 
save  God  and  his  conscience.  In  a  word,  conceive  a  case  in 
which  moral  authority  and  moral  beauty  combine  to  elicit  a 
fiimultajieous  tribute  of  reverence  and  of  love.  Clearly  such 
a  teacher  must  be  a  moral  power ;  and  as  a  consequence,  his 
claim  to  teach  must  be  scrutmized  with  a  severity  proportioned 
to  the  interest  which  he  excites,  and  to  the  hostility  which  he 
cannot  hope  to  escape  provoking.  And  such  a  Teacher,  or 
rather  much  more  than  this,  was  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  scrutiny  which  our  Lord  thus  necessarily 
encountered  from  without  was  responded  to,  or  rather  it  was 
anticipated,  by  self-discovery  from  within.  *  The  soul,'  it  has 
been  said,  '  like  the  body,  has  its  pores ;'  and  in  a  sincere  soul 
the  pores  of  its  life  are  always  open.  Instinctively,  uncon- 
sciously, and  whether  a  man  will  or  not,  the  insignificance  or 
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the  greatness  of  the  inner  life  always  reveals  itself.  In  our 
Lord  this  self-revelation  was  not  involuntary,  or  accidental,  or 
forced ;  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  deliberate.  He  knew  the 
thoughts  of  those  about  Him,  and  He  anticipated  their  ex- 
pression. He  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  most  explicit 
statements,  that  which  might  have  been  more  than  suspected,  if 
He  had  only  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

II.  It  is  characteristic  then  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
second  stage  of  our  Lord's  public  teaching,  that  He  distiactly, 
repeatedly,  energetically  preaches  Himself.  He  does  not  leave 
men  to  draw  inferences  about  Himself  from  the  power  of  His 
moral  teaching,  or  from  the  awe-inspiring  nature  of  His  miracles. 
He  does  not  content  Himself  with  teaching  primary  moral  truths 
concerning  God  and  our  duties  towards  God  and  towards  one 
another.  He  does  not  bequeath  to  His  Apostles  the  task  of 
elaborating  a  theory  respecting  the  Personal  rank  of  their 
Master  in  the  scale  of  being.  On  the  contrary.  He  Himself 
persistently  asserts  the  real  character  of  His  position  relatively 
to  God  and  man,  and  of  His  consequent  claims  upon  the  thought 
and  heart  of  mankind.  Whether  He  employs  metaphor,  or  plain 
unmetaphorical  assertion,  His  meaning  is  too  clear  to  be  mis- 
taken. He  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  Light  of  a  darkened  worlds, 
as  the  Way  by  which  man  may  ascend  to  heaven  h,  as  the  Truth 
which  can  really  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul^  as  the  Life 
which  must  be  imparted  to  all  who  would  live  in  very  deed,  to 
all  who  would  really  live  for  everi.  Life  is  resident  in  Him  in 
virtue  of  an  undefined  and  eternal  communication  of  it  from  the 
Father  k.  He  is  the  Bread  of  Life^.  He  is  the  Living  Bread 
That  came  down  from  heaven  °^ ;  believers  in  Him  will  feed  on 
Him  and  will  have  eternal  life°.  He  points  to  a  living  water  of 
the  Spirit,  which  He  can  give,  and  which  will  quench  the  thirst 


'  St.  John  viii.  la  :  'Eyt^  cl/ti  rb  ^s  roO  KStrfioV  6  iucoXovO&v  iful  ov  ftii 
irepiirarfiffei  iv  t§  ffKorltf,  itW*  «{€*  rh  <fms  r^s  (onis, 

^  Ibid.  xiv.  6  :  'Eyt^  et/ii  ^  ^W^. 

*  Ibid. :  'E7(^  elfit .  .  •  ^  Mfitia,  Mark  xiii.  31 :  6  oipayhs  koI  ^  7^  iropc- 
Kf^ffotnai'  ol  Hh  \^ot  fiov  ob  fiij  iFap4\0w<rt,  [xapcA-ct^oKrou,  Tisch.] 

J  St.  John  xiv.  6 :  *Ey^  ct/xt .  .  .  .  ^  (orfi, 

^  Ibid.  y.  a6 :  &<nrep  yhp  6  Hariip  fx*'  C^^^  ^^  iaur$,  oUrus  I5«k6  moI  t$ 

^  Ibid.  vi.  35  :  'E-y^i  elfit  6  Jkpros  t^j  fw^s.     Ibid.  ver.  48. 
™  Ibid.  ver.  51 :  *^yd>  tlfit  6  Upros  6  (wv  6  in  rod  ovpayov  KaTa$ds, 
^  Ibid.  ver.  47 :  ofi^v  itfi^y  \4yu  ifiiVt  &  iri<rT€^v  tis  ifif,  Ix^'  (ot^i'  a»<^io9. 
Ibid.  v.  40 :  oif  BiKtrt  i\0€7y  vp6s  fit,  %va  Co^v  txv^» 
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of  souls  that  drink  it^.  All  who  came  before  Him  He  cha- 
racterizes as  having  been,  by  comparison  with  Himself,  the 
thieves  and  robbers  of  mankind  p.  He  is  Himself  the  One  Good 
Shepherd  of  the  souls  of  men<i ;  He  knows  and  He  is  known  of 
His  true  sheep  *".  Not  only  is  He  the  Shepherd,  He  is  the  very 
Door  of  the  sheepfold ;  to  enter  through  Him  is  to  be  safe^ 
He  is  the  Vine,  the  Life-tree  of  regenerate  humanity*.  All  that 
is  truly  fruitful  and  lovely  in  the  human  family  must  branch 
forth  from  Him^ ;  all  spiritual  life  must  wither  and  die,  if  it  be 
severed  from  His^.  He  stands  consciously  between  earth  and 
heaven.  He  claims  to  be  the  One  Means  of  a  real  approach  to 
the  Invisible  God  :  no  soul  of  man  can  come  to  the  Father  but 
through  Himy.  He  promises  that  all  prayer  offered  in  His 
Kame  shaU  be  answered :  '  If  ye  ask  anything  in  my  Name  / 
will  do  itz.*  He  contrasts  Himself  with  a  group  of  His  country- 
men as  follows :  ^  Ye  are  from  beneath,  I  am  from  above ;  ye 
are  of  this  world,  I  am  not  of  this  world  ^.'  He  anticipates  His 
Death,  and  foretells  its  consequences :  *  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Myself^.'  He  claims  to  be 
the  Lord  of  the  realm  of  death ;  He  will  Himself  wake  the 
sleeping  dead ;  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice  <^ ; 
nay,  He  will  raise  Himself  from  the  dead<l.  He  proclaims,  '  I 
am  the  Hesurrection  and  the  Life®.'  He  encourages  men  to  trust 


^  St.  John  iv.  14 :  %i  V  hv  vip  4k  rod  fi9aros  oZ  iy^  9<&<rw  avr^,  ol  fii) 
Sn^crci  tis  rhy  cuofva, 

P  Ibid.  z.  8  :  ircirrcs  Hffoi  irph  ifiov  ^\0oVf  K\4vrai  eitrl  icol  Kycral, 
4  Ibid.  ver.  1 1 :  'E7fi$  et/ti  6  iroi^^v  6  KaXSs,   -Ibid.  ver.  14. 
'  Ibid.  ver.  14 :  yivt&a'Ka  rh  ifih,  icol  yivt&aKOfiai  ^h  r&v  ifi&v. 

■  Ibid.  ver.  9 :  *Eyt&  eifit  ^  O^pa'  9i  i/xov  idv  ris  clcrcXd;?,  <rud4\(rtrtu, 

*  Ibid.  xy.  I :  'Eyc6  ct/u  h  HfiireXos  ri  &Xf}0i>^. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  5 :  6  fiivwv  iif  ifiol  K^yit  iv  ain^f  oZros  <p4pfi  Kaprrhy  iroXlv 
Sri  ywpXs  ifiov  ob  S^vcurOt  vouiy  ovBiv, 

Ibid.  ver.  6 :    iav  iiii  ris  fulvp  iv  ifiol,  i^iiBti  t^ta  &s  rh  Kkiifia,  koX 

i(;ripdv0'n* 

y  Ibid.  ziv.  6 :  Melt  fyxtrou  vphs  rhv  Haripa,  c2  /t^  8^  ifiov, 

■  Ibid.  ver.  14 :  4dv  ri  cdr^ffrire  iv  ry  hv6pxiri  /uou,  iy^  noffi<ra. 

*  Ibid.  viii.  23 :  6fieis  iic  r&v  Kdrw  iar^,  iyio  ix^wv  &va  fi/xi'  6fi€i9  ix  rod 
K6<riJLOv  roirov  i<rr^,  iy^  oIk  ct/il  ix  rod  KSfffiov  rovrov, 

^  Ibid.  zii.  3a  :  Kkyit  ihv  tn^tttdu  ix  rrjs  yrjs,  irAvras  iXK^uru  vphs  ifiaur6v. 
^  Ibid.  V.  28,  29 :  ipxtTQu  &pa,  iv  ^  vdvrfs  ol  iv  ro7s  fivnfx^lois  iacoiffovrai 
r^s  ^<avris  alnov,  koL  itcKopfiaovnu,    Ibid.  vi.  39,  xi.  25. 

*  Ibid,  ii,  19 :  KOtrarf  rhv  vahv  rovroVf  K(d  iv  rpitrlv  Tjfiipats  iyepw  abrSv. 
Ibid.  X.  18:  i\ov<riav  ^x»  ^«"'a«  ahr4\v  {r^v  ^xhv  /«>v]»  ««i  ilovfricw  lx» 
irdXtv  \a0ttv  ahrffv, 

*  Ibid.  xi.  25 :  'Eyci  ci/it  ^  itvdffraffis  led  ^  C<^. 
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in  Him  as  they  trust  in  God^;  to  make  Him  an  object  of  ^edth 
just  as  they  believe  in  Gods? ;  to  honour  Him  as  they  honour 
the  Father^.  To  love  Him  is  a  necessary  mark  of  the  children 
of  God :  *  If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  would  have  loved  Me^' 
It  is  not  possible,  He  rules,  to  love  God,  and  yet  to  hate  Him- 
self :  '  He  that  hateth  Me,  hateth  My  Father  alsoi.'  The  proof 
of  a  true  love  to  Him  lies  in  doing  His  bidding :  *  If  ye  love 
Me,  keep  My  commandments^.' 

Of  this  second  stage  of  our  Lord's  teaching  the  most  re- 
presentative document  is  the  Discourse  in  the  supper-room. 
How  great  is  the  contrast  between  that  discourse  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount!  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
deals  with  questions  of  human  character  and  of  moral  obligation, 
the  reference  to  our  Lord's  Person  is  comparatively  indirect. 
It  lies,  not  in  explicit  statements,  but  in  the  authority  of  His 
tone,  in  the  attitude  which  He  tacitly  assumes  towards  the 
teachers  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  towards  the  ancient  Law. 
In  the  last  discourse  it  is  His  Person  rather  than  His  teaching 
which  is  especially  prominent ;  His  subject  in  that  discourse  is 
Himself.  Certainly  He  preaches  Himself  in  His  relationship  to 
His  redeemed ;  but  still  He  preaches  above  all  and  in  all,  Him- 
self. All  radiates  from  Himseli^  all  converges  towards  Himself. 
The  sorrows  and  perplexities  of  His  disciples,  the  mission  and 
work  of  the  Paraclete,  the  mingling  predictions  of  suffering  and 
of  glory,  are  all  bound  up  with  the  Person  of  Jesus,  as  mani- 
fested by  Himself.  In  those  matchless  words  all  centres  so  con- 
sistently in  Jesus,  that  it  might  seem  that  Jesus  alone  is  before 


'  St.  John  xiv.  I :  yAi  Tapafftriffdu  ifi&v  fi  leapdla'  vKTreierc  €ls  rhv  Behtf, 
Koi  us  ifi€  vKTreiere.  St.  Aug.  Tr.  67.  in  Joann. :  'GonBeqnenB  est  enim  nt 
si  in  Deum  creditis,  et  in  Me  credere  debeatis,  quod  non  esset  conseqaens, 
si  Ghristus  non  esset  Deus.'  St.  John  zvi.  33 :  ravra  K€\d\ipca  ^fuv,  tpa  iv 
ifuii  flp^vriy  ^x^'''^*  ^''  "^9  fc6iT/x^  0\li\fiy  c^erc*  [^x^^)  Tisch.]  it^Xh  6apauT€, 
iyii  PfviKTiKa  rhy  K6(rfxou, 

'  Ibid.  vi.  39 :  rovrS  i<rri  rh  ipyov  rov  0€oG,  %va  iricm6(njr€  «s  tp  &W- 
cTTCiAev  ^Kttvos.  Ibid.  ver.  40 :  rovro  ydp  iariv  rh  d€\rifia  rov  UarpSs  ftov' 
Xva  vai  6  d^wpwv  rhv  Tibu  Koi  vurre^av  tis  avrhvt  ^XV  C*^^^  odt&yiov.  Ibid, 
ver.  47 :  6  mffrt^v  us  ifi^,  ^x^i  (w^v  ai(&vioy.  Of.  Acts  xzvi.  18  :  rod  Kafiuy 
avrobs  !i<t>e(riv  ofixtpriaVf  ftol  K\7ipoy  iy  to7s  riyicurfityoiSf  irlffreiry  eis  ifx^. 

^  St.  John  V.  23 :  Tva  vdyres  rifiacri  rhy  Tlby,  xadits  Ttfi&(rt  rhy  Hardpa. 

*  Ibid.  "viii.  42 :  cl  6  0€hs  lear^p  6fi&y  ^y,  ityaware  hy  Jfi4,  Cf.  Ibid, 
xvi.  27. 

i  Ibid.  XY.  33 :  6  ifi\  fiiawVf  xai  rhy  Xlar4pa  fiov  fiurci. 

*  Ibid.  xiv.  15:  i^  iiyanar^  fie,  r^s  ivroK^s  rhs  ifihs  rrip^irart.  2  St. 
John  6 :  ical  aSrri  i<rrly  rj  iydirri,  %va  vtpnrar&fity  Karh  rhs  iyro\hs  alrov. 
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us ;  alone  in  the  greatness  of  His  supramundane  glory ;  alone 
in  bearing  His  burden  of  an  awful,  fathomless  sorrow. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  us  that  language  such  as  that  which 
has  just  been  quoted  is  mainly  characteristic  of  the  fourth 
Gospel ;  and  you  will  permit  me,  my  brethren,  to  consider  the 
objection  which  may  underlie  that  observation  somewhat  at 
length  in  a  future  lecture  1.  For  the  present  the  author  of 
*Ecce  Homo'  may  remind  those  who,  for  whatever  reasons, 
refuse  to  believe  Christ  to  have  used  these  words,  that  *we 
cannot  deny  that  He  used  words  which  have  substantially  the 
same  meaning.  We  cannot  deny  that  He  called  Himself  King, 
Master,  and  Judge  of  men ;  that  He  promised  to  give  rest  to  the 
veary  and  the  heavy-laden ;  that  He  instructed  His  followers  to 
hope  for  life  from  feeding  on  His  Body  and  His  Blood  "*.' 

Indeed  so  entirely  is  our  Lord's  recorded  teaching  penetrated 
by  His  Self-assertion,  that  in  order  to  represent  Him  as  simply 
teaching  moral  truth,  while  keeping  Himself  strictly  in  the  back- 
ground of  His  doctrine,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deny  the  trust- 
worthiness of  all  the  accounts  of  His  teaching  which  we  possess- 
To  recognise  the  difference  which  has  been  noticed  between  the 
two  phases  of  His  teaching  merely  amounts  to  saying  that  in  the 
former  His  Self-proclamation  is  implied,  while  it  is  avowed  in 
the  latter.  For  even  in  that  phase  of  Christ's  teaching  which 
the  three  first  Evangelists  more  particularly  record,  the  public 
assumption  of  titles  and  functions  such  as  those  of  King, 
Teacher,  and  Judge  of  the  human  race,  implies  those  statements 
about  HimseK  which  are  preserved  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 

Consider,  for  instance,  what  is  really  involved  in  a  claim  to 
judge  the  world.  That  Jesus  Christ  did  put  forward  this  claim 
mnst  be  conceded  by  those  who  admit  that  we  have  in  our  hands 
any  true  records  of  Him  whatever.  Some  who  reject  that  account 
of  the  four  Gospels  which  is  given  us  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
may  perhaps  consent  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Newman.  *  I  believe,'  says  that  writer,  *  that  Jesus  habitually 
spoke  of  HimseK  by  the  title  Son  of  Man,  [and]  that  in  assum- 
ing that  title  He  tacitly  alluded  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel, 
and  claimed  for  Himself  the  throne  of  judgment  over  all  mankind. 
I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He  actually  delivered  in  sub- 
stance the  discourse  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  **.* 


IV] 


'  See  Lecture  V. 

""  Ecce  Homo,  p.  177.    Cf.  also  Mill,  Myth.  Interpret,  p.  59. 
B  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  149  ;  cf.  St.  Matt.  zxv.  31-46. 
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That  our  Lord  advanced  this  tremendous  claim  to  be  the  Judge 
of  all  mankind  is  equally  the  conviction  of  foreign  critics,  who 
are  as  widely  removed  as  possible  from  any  respect  whatever  for 
the  witness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  Holy  Writ  o.  But  let  us 
reflect  steadily  on  what  Christ  is  thus  admitted  to  have  said  about 
Himself  by  the  most  advanced  representatives  of  the  destructive 
criticism.  Christ  says  that  He  will  return  to  earth  as  Judge  of  all 
mankind.  He  will  sit  upon  a  throne  of  glory,  and  will  be  attended 
by  bands  of  obedient  angels.  Before  Him  will  be  gathered  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  He  will  judge  them.  In  other  words. 
He  will  proceed  to  discharge  an  office  involving  such  spiritual 
insight,  such  discernment  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart  of  each  one  of  the  millions  at  His  feet,  such  awful,  unshared 
supremacy  in  the  moral  world,  that  the  imagination  recoils  in 
sheer  agony  from  the  task  of  seriously  contemplating  the  assump- 
tion of  these  duties  by  any  created  intelligence.  He  will  draw 
a  sharp  trenchant  line  of  eternal  separation  through  the  dense 
throng  of  all  the  assembled  races  and  generations  of  men.  He 
will  force  every  individual  human  being  into  one  of  the  two 
distinct  classes  respectively  destined  for  endless  happiness  and 
endless  woe.  He  will  reserve  no  cases  as  involving  complex  morpl 
problems  beyond  His  own  power  of  decision.  He  will  sanction 
no  intermediate  class  of  awards,  to  meet  the  neutral  morality  of 
souls  whom  men  might  deem  '  too  bad  for  heaven,  yet  too  good 
for  hell.'  If  it  should  be  urged  that  our  Lord  is  teaching  truth 
in  the  garb  of  parable,  and  that  His  words  must  not  be  taken 
too  literally,  it  may  be  answered  that,  supposiog  this  to  be  the 
case  (a  supposition  by  no  means  to  be  conceded),  the  main  features, 
the  purport  and  drift  of  the  entire  representation  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  Speaker  claims  to  be  Judge  of  all  the  world.  When- 
ever, or  however,  you  understand  Him  to  exercise  His  function, 
Christ  claims  in  that  discourse  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  Uni- 
versal Judge.  You  cannot  honestly  translate  His  language  into 
any  modern  and  prosaic  equivalent,  that  does  not  carry  with 
it  this  tremendous  claim.     Nor  is  it  relevant  to  observe  that 


o  Baur,  Vorlesungen  iiber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  109:  *Dass  Jesus  Sich 
Selbst  els  den  kunffcigen  Bichter  betrachtete,  und  ankiindigte,  laast  sich  auch 
nach  dem  Evangelium  Matthaus  nicht  in  Zweifel  ziehen.  Fasst  man  die 
Lehre  und  Wirksamkeit  Jesu  auch  nur  nach  dem  sittlichen  Gesichtspunkt 
auf,  unter  welchen  sie  der  Bergrede  und  den  Parabeln  zufolge  zu  stellen 
ist,  BO  gehort  dazu  w^entlich  auch  die  Bestimmung,  i^LSi  sie  der  absolute 
Maasstah  zur  BeurtheUung  des  sittlichen  Werthes  des  TAuns  und  Ver- 
haltens  der  Menschen  ist' 
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Messiah  had  been  pictured  in  prophecy  as  the  UniverBal  Judge, 
and  that  in  assuming  to  judge  the  world  Jesus  Christ  was  only 
claiming  an  official  consequence  of  the  character  which  He  had 
previously  assumed.  Surely  this  does  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  claim.  It  does  indeed  shew  what  was  involved  in  the 
original  assertion  that  He  was  the  Messiah;  but  it  does  not 
shew  that  the  title  of  Universal  Judge  was  a  mere  idealist 
decoration  having  no  practical  duties  attached  to  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, Jesus  Christ  asserts  the  practical  value  of  the  title  very 
deliberately ;  He  insists  on  and  expands  its  significance ;  He 
draws  out  what  it  implies  into  a  vivid  picture.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  He  literally  and  deliberately  put  Himself  forward  as 
Judge  of  all  the  world ;  and  the  moral  significance  of  this  Self- 
exaltation  is  not  a£Pected  by  the  fact  that  He  made  it  as  a  part 
of  His  general  Messianic  claim.  If  He  could  not  claim  to  be 
Messiah  without  making  it.  He  ought  not  to  have  claimed  to  be 
Messiah  unless  He  had  a  right  to  make  it.  It  may  be  pleaded 
that  He  Himself  said  that  the  Father  had  given  Him  authority 
to  execute  judgment  because  He  is  the  Son  of  ManP.  But  this, 
as  has  already  been  shewn,  means  simply  that  He  is  the  Uni- 
versal Judge  because  He  is  Messiah.  True,  the  chosen  title  of 
Messiahship  implies  His  real  Humanity;  and  His  Human  Nature 
invests  Him  with  special  fitness  for  this  as  for  the  rest  of  His 
mediatorial  work.  But  then  the  title  Son  of  Man,  as  implying 
His  Humanity,  is  in  felt  contrast  to  a  higher  Nature  which  it 
suggests.  He  is  more  than  human;  but  He  is  to  judge  us, 
because  He  is  also  Man.  On  the  whole  it  is  impossible  to  reflect 
steadily  on  this  claim  of  Jesus  Christ  without  feeling  that  either 
such  a  claim  ought  never  to  have  been  made,  or  that  it  carries 
us  forward  irresistibly  to  a  truth  beyond  and  above  itself. 

In  dealing  with  separate  souls  our  Lord's  tone  and  language 
are  not  less  significant.  We  will  not  here  dwell  on  the  fact  of 
His  forgiving  sins^,  and  of  transmitting  to  His  Church  the  power 
of  forgiving  themi*.  But  it  is  clear  that  He  treats  those  who 
come  to  Him  as  literally  belonging  to  Himself,  in  virtue  of  an 
existing  right.     He  commands,  He  does  not  invite,  discipleship. 

p  St.  John  ▼.  37. 

4  St.  Matt.  ix.  6 ;  St.  Mark  ii.  lo.  M.  Salvador  represents  in  our  own 
day  the  Jewish  feeling  respecting  this  daim  of  our  Lord.  '  Yoilk  pourquoi 
les  docteurs  se  recri^rent  de  nouveau  en  entendant  le  Fils  de  Marie  s'arroger 
k  lai-m£me,  et  transmettre  k  ses  d^^gu^s  le  droit  du  pardon :  ils  y  yoyaient 
nne  autre  mani^  de  prendre  la  place  de  Bieu.*   J^us-Christ,  torn.  ii.  p.  83. 

'  St.  Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  St.  John  zx.  23. 
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To  Philip,  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  to  the  rich  young  man,  He 
says  simply, '  Follow  Me^.'   In  the  same  spirit  His  Apostles  are 
bidden  to  resent  resistance  to  their  Mastered  doctrine :  '  When  ye 
come  into  an  house,  salute  it.     And  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let 
your  peace  come  upon  it :  but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  let  your 
peace  return  to  you.      And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you, 
nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city, 
shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet.     Yerily  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall 
be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  cityV  And  as  His  message  is  to 
be  received  upon  pain  of  eternal  loss,  so  in  receiving  it,  men  are 
to  give  themselves  up  to  Him  simply  and  unreservedly.     No 
rival  claim,  however  strong,  no  natural  affection,  however  legiti- 
mate and  sacred,  may  interpose  between  Himself  and  the  soul  of 
His  follower.     ^  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me 
is  not  worthy  of  Me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more 
than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me  '^ ;'  *  If  any  man  come  to  Me,  and 
hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  My 
disciple  *.'     Accordingly  He  predicts  the  painful  severance  be- 
tween near  relations  wluch  would  accompany  the  advance  of  the 
Gospel :  *•  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth  % 
I  tell  you,  Nay ;  but  rather  division :  for  from  henceforth  there 
shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided,  three  against  two,  and  two 
against  three.     The  father  shall  be  divided  against  the  son,  and 
the  son  against  the  father ;  the  mother  against  the  daughter, 
and  the  daughter  against  the  mother ;  the  mother  in  law  against 
her  daughter  in  law,  and  the  daughter  in  law  against  her  mother 
in  law  y.'     And  the  Gospel  narrative  itself  furnishes  us  with  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  our  Lord's  application  of  His  claiio. 
'  He  said  unto  another.  Follow  Me.     But  he  said,  Lord,  suffer 
me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father.    Jesus  said  unto  him,  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead :  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdond  of 
God.     And  another  also  said.  Lord,  I  wiU  follow  Thee ;  but  let 
me  first  go  bid  them  farewell,  which  are  at  home  at  my  house. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God  2.' 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  this  imperious  claim  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  to  rule  the  whole  soul  of  man.     Other  masters  may 


*  St.  Matt.  !▼.  19,  viii.  22,  ix.  9,  zix.  21 ;  St.  Mark  ii.  14 ;  St.  Luke  t.  27; 
St.  John  i.  43,  X.  27.  *  St.  Matt.  x.  12-15.  *  l^A^,  37. 

»  St.  Luke  xiv.  26.  >r  Ibid.  xii.  51-53.  ■  Ibid.  ix.  59-62. 
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demand  a  man's  active  energies,  or  his  time,  or  his  purse,  or 
his  thought,  or  some  large  share  in  his  affections.     But  here  is 
a  claim  on  the  whole  man,  on  his  very  inmost  self,  on  the 
sanctities  of  his  deepest  life.     Here  is  a  claim  which  altogether 
sets  aside  the  dearest  ties  of  family  and  kindred,  if  perchance 
they  interfere  with  it.     Does  any  who  is  merely  man  dare  to 
advance  such  a  claim  as  this  %    If  so,  is  it  possible  that,  believing 
him  to  be  only  a  fellow-creature,  we  can  listen  to  the  claim  with 
respect,  with  patience,  without  earnest  indignation  %  Do  not  our 
souls  belong  only  and  wholly  to  Him  Who  made  them  %   Can  we 
not  bury  ourselves  out  of  the  sight  and  reach  ^ii^^&p^  fellow-crea- 
ture, in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  spirit  which  we  carry  within  % 
Can  we  not  escape,  if  we  will,  from  all  eyes  save  One,  from  all 
wills  save  One,  from  all  voices  save  One,  from  all  beings  excepting 
Him  Who  gave  us  life  %  How  then  can  we  listen  to  the  demand 
which  is  advanced  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  %    Is  it  tolerable  if  He 
is  only  man  %    If  He  does  indeed  share  with  ourselves  the  great 
debt  of  creation  at  the  hand  of  God ;  if  He  exists,  like  ourselves, 
from  moment  to  mom^it  merely  upon  sufferance ;  or  rather,  if 
He  is  upheld  in  being  in  virtue  of  a  continuous  and  gratuitous 
ministration  of  life,  supplied  to  Him  by  the  Author  of  all  life  \ 
is  it  endurable  that  He  should  thus  assume  to  deal  with  us  as 
His  own  creatures,  as  beings  who  have  no  rights  before  Him, 
and  whom  He  may  command  at  will  I    Doubtless  He  speaks  of 
certain  souls  as  given  Him  by  His  Father  &;  but  then  He  claims 
the  fealty,  the  submission  of  all.     And  even  if  souls  are  only 
^ given'  to  Christ,  how  are  we  to  account   for   this  absolute 
gift  of  an  immortal  soul  to  a  human  Lord )    What,  in  short, 
is  the  real  moral  justification  of  a  claim,  than  which  no  larger 
could  be  urged  by  the  Creator  %    How  can  Christ  bid  men  live 
for  Himself  as  for  the  very  End  of  their  existence  %  How  can  He 
rightly  draw  towards  Himself  the  whole  thought  and  love,  I  do 
not  say,  of  a  world,  but  of  one  single  human  being,  with  this 
imperious  urgency,  if  He  be  indeed  only  the  Christ  of  the  Hu- 
manitarian teachers,  if  He  be  anything  else  or  less  than  the 
supreme  Lord  of  life  % 

It  is  then  not  merely  an  ea^y  transition,  it  is  a  positive 
moral  relief  to  pass  from  considering  these  statements  and 
claims  to  the  declarations  in  which  Jesus  Christ  explains  them 
by  explicitly  asserting  His  Divinity.  For  although  the  solemn 
sentences  in  which  He  makes  that  supreme  revelation  are  com- 

•  St.  John  X.  29. 
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paratively  few,  it  is  clear  that  the  truth  is  latent,  in  the  entire 
moral  and  intellectual  posture  which  we  have  been  considering, 
unless  we'  are  prepared  to  fall  back  upon  a  fearful  alternative 
which  it  will  be  my  duty  presently  to  notice. 

Every  man  who  takes  a  public  or  stirring  part  in  life  may 
assume  that  he  has  to  deal  with  three  different  classes  of  men. 
He  must  face  '  his  personal  friends,  his  declared  opponents,  and 
a  large  neutral  body  which  is  swayed  by  turns  in  the  opposite 
directions  of  friendliness  and  opposition.'  Towards  each  of  these 
classes  he  has  varying  obligations;  and  &om  their  different 
points  of  view  they  form. their  estimate  of  his  character  and 
action.  Now  our  Lord,  entering  as  He  did  perfectly  into  the 
actual  conditions  of  our  human  and  social  existence,  exposed 
Himself  to  this  triple  scrutiny,  and  met  it  by  a  correspondingly 
threefold  revelation.  He  revealed  His  Divinity  to  His  disciples, 
to  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  His  embittered  opponents,  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees. 

Bearing  in  mind  His  acceptance  of  the  confessions  of  Na- 
thanael^  and  of  St.  Peter  c,  as  well  as  His  solemn  words  to 
Nicodemufi<i,  let  us  consider  His  language  in  the  supper-room  to 
St.  Philip.  It  may  have  been  Philip's  restlessness  of  mind,  taking 
pleasure,  as  men  will,  in  the  mere  starting  a  religious  difficulty 
for  its  own  sake ;  it  may  have  been  an  instinctive  wish  to  find 
some  excuse  for  escaping  from  those  sterner  obligations  which, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Passion,  discipleship  would  threaten  presently 
to  impose.  However  this  was,  Philip  preferred  to  our  Lord  the 
peremptory  request,  *  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth 
us.'  Well  might  the  answer  have  thrilled  those  who  heard  it. 
'Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  thou  hast  not 
known  Me,  Philip?  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father; 
and  how  sayest  thou  then,  Shew  us  the  Father  %  Believest  thou 
not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me  ®  % '  Now 
what  this  indwelling  really  implied  is  seen  in  our  Lord's  answer 
to  a  question  of  St.  Jude.  St.  Jude  had  asked  how  it  was  that 
Christ  would  manifest  Himself  to  His  servants,  and  not  to  the 
world.  Our  Lord  replies  that  the  heavenly  revelation  is  made 
to  love ;  but  the  form  in  which  this  answer  is  couched  is  of  the 
highest  significance.  '  If  a  Man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  words; 
and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  Our  abode  with  him^.'     *  We  will  come  unto  him  and 

*  St.  John  i.  49.  «  St.  Matt.  xvi.  16.  *  St.  John  iii.  18. 

*  St.  John  xiy.  9,  10 ;  WilUoms  on  Study  of  the  Groepels,  p.  403. 
'  St.  John  adv.  23. 
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make  Owr  abode ! '  Reflect :  Who  is  This  Speaker  That  pro- 
mises to  dwell  in  the  soul  of  man  %  And  with  Whom  does  He 
associate  Himself?  It  may  be  true  of  any  eminent  saint,  that 
'  God  speaks  not  to  him,  as  to  one  outside  Himself ;  that  God  is 
in  him;  that  he  feels  himself  with  God;  that  he  draws  from  his 
own  heart  what  he  tells  us  of  the  Father ;  that  he  lives  in  the 
bosom  of  God  by  the  intercommunion  of  every  moment  «.*  But 
such  an  one  could  not  forget  that,  favoured  as  he  is  by  the  Divine 
Presence  illuminating  his  whole  inner  life,  he  still  lives  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  beneath  the  Being  Whose  condescension 
has  so  enriched  him.  In  virtue  of  his  sanctity,  he  would  surely 
shrink  with  horror  from  associating  himself  with  God ;  from 
promising,  along  with  God,  to  make  a  dwelling-place  of  the 
souls  that  love  himself;  from  representing  his  presence  with 
men  as  a  blessing  co-ordinate  with  the  presence  of  the  Father ; 
from  attributing  to  himself  oneness  of  will  with  the  Will  of 
God ;  from  implying  that  side  by  side  with  the  Father  of  spirits, 
he  was  himself  equally  a  ruler  and  a  helper  of  the  life  of  the 
souls  of  men. 

The  most  prominent  statements  however  which  our  Lord 
made  on  the  subject  of  His  Divinity  occur  in  those  conversations 
with  the  Jews  which  are  specially  recorded  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 
Our  Lord  discovers  this  great  truth  to  the  Jewish  people  by 
three  distiDct  methods  of  statement. 

(a)  In  the  first  place.  He  distinctly  places  Himself  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  Father,  by  a  double  claim.  He  claims  a 
parity  of  worldng  power,  and  He  claims  an  equal  right  to  the 
homage  of  mankind.  Of  these  claims  the  former  is  implicitly 
contained  in  passages  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  contained  in  the  assumption  of  a  judicial 
authoi^ty  equal  to  the  task  of  deciding  the  final  condition  of 
every  individual  human  being.  Although  this  ofl&ce  is  delegated 
to  and  exercised  by  our  Lord  as  Man,  yet  so  stupendous  a  task 
is  obviously  not  less  beyond  the  reach  of  any  created  intelligence 
than  the  providential  government  of  the  world.  In  like  manner, 
this  claim  of  an  equality  in  working  power  with  the  Father  is 
inseparable  from  our  Lord's  statements  that  He  could  confer 


*  Quoted  in  Dean  Stanley^s  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  part  ii. 
p.  i6i,  from  Benan  (Vie  de  J^us,  p.  75),  who  is  speaking  of  our  Lord. 
M.  Benan,  in  using  this  language,  is  very  careful  to  explain  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  assert  that  our  Lord  is  Grod :  '  J^us  n^^nonce  pas  un  moment 
Tid^  sacrilege  (I)  qu'il  soit  Bieu.'     Ibid. 
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animal  life  \  and  that  the  future  restoration  of  the  whole  human 
race  to  life  would  be  effected  by  an  act  of  His  will^  These 
statements  were  made  by  our  Lord  after  healing  the  impotent 
man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  They  are  in  fact  deductions  from 
U  previous  and  more  comprehensive  one.  Our  Lord  had  healed 
the  impotent  man  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  had  bidden  him  take 
up  his  bed  and  walk.  The  Jews  saw  an  infraction  of  the  Sab- 
bath, both  in  the  command  given  to  the  impotent  man,  and  in 
the  act  of  healing  him.  They  sought  to  slay  our  Lord ;  but  He 
justified  Himself  by  saying,  '  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
workJ.'  'Therefore,'  continues  the  Evangelist,  'the  Jews  sought 
the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He  not  only  had  broken  the  Sab- 
bath, but  said  also  that  God  was  His  Own  Father,  making  Him- 
self equal  with  Grod  ^.'    Now  the  Jews  were  not  mistaken  as  to 

'^  St.  John  ▼.  31 :  h  Tibs  ofts  0iXci  ^worofc?.  The  quickening  the  dead  is 
a  special  attribute  of  God  (Deut.  zzxii.  39;  i  Sam.  ii.  6).  If  our  Lord*8 
power  of  quickening  whom  He  would  had  referred  only  to  the  moral  life  of 
man,  the  statement  would  not  have  been  l^ss  significant.  To  raise  a  soul 
from  spiritual  death  is  at  least  as  great  a  miracle,  and  as  strictly  proper  to 
God  Almighty,  ai9  to  raise  a  dead  body.  But  the  (f»Qiroii\ats  here  in  queetion, 
if  moral  in  ver.  25,  is  physical  in  ver.  28 ;  our  Lord  is  alluding  to  His  recently- 
performed  miracle  as  an  illustration  of  His  power.     Ibid.  vers.  8,  9. 

*  St.  John  ▼.  28,  29 :  Ipxcraf  fipo,  ^v  17  ir<iinrcs  oX  4v  ro7s  fitnifitlois  iKo{h 
trovrai  t^s  tpMp^s  cslnov,  K<d  iieroptiHroKTait  ot  r&  &7a0^  Troi'fiaayTfS,  els  iufd- 
OTouriy  Co^^f  ^^  '^  '''^  tpavXa  Trpti^avrts,  els  hvi^trroffiv  Kplffews, 

i  St.  John  V.  17  :  ^  Uar'fip  fiov  Uws  Upri  4pyd(srai^  Kay^  ipyd(ofiai,  '  Wie 
der  Vater  seit  Anb^nn  nicht  aufgehort  habe,  zum  Heil  der  Welt  zu 
wirken,  sondem  immer  fortwirke  bis  zur  jetzigen  Stunde,  so  mit  Nothwen> 
digkeit  und  Becht,  ungeachtet  des  Sabbathsgesetzes,  auch  £r,  als  der  Sohn, 
Welcher  als  Soloher  in  dieser  Seiner  Wirksamkeit  nicht  dem  Sabbaths- 
gesetze  unterthan  sein  kann,  sondem  Herr  des  Sabbaths  ist.*  (St.  Matt, 
zii.  8 ;  St.  Mark  ii.  28.)    Meyer  in  loc. 

^  St.  John  Y.  18  :  Ilar^pa  Viiop  I^Kcyt  rhv  ^thv,  Xtrov  kcanhv  iroivv  r^  Bc^. 
M.  Salvador  points  out  the  abiding  significance  of  our  Lord's  language  in 
the  opinion  of  his  co-religionists.  '  Si  Ton  ne  s'attaquait  qu'auz  traditions  at 
interpretations  abusives,  c'^tait  s*en  prendre  h  la  jurisprudence  du  jour,  aux 
docteurs,  aux  hommes ;  c'^tait  user  simplement  du  droit  commun  en  Israel, 
et  provoquer  une  r^forme.  Mais  si  Ton  se  mettait  au  dessus  de  Tinstitutiofn 
en  elle-mdme,  si,  comme  J^us  devant  les  docteurs,  on  se  prodamait  le 
Maitre  absolu  du  sahbath,  dans  ce  cas,  entre  circoncis,  c'^tait  attaquer  k  la 
loi,  en  renverser  une  des  pierres  angulaires ;  c'^tait  imposer  au  grand  Sacri- 
ficateur  le  devoir  de  faire  entendre  une  voix  accusatrice ;  enfin  c'^tait  s'^ever 
au  dessus  du  Dieu  des  Juifs,  ou  tout-aumoins  se  pretendre  son  Mgal.  Auaed 
un  t^moignage  ^datant  vient  2k  Tappui  de  cette  distinction,  et  ajoute  one 
preuve  k  la  confoimit^  g^n^rale  des  quatres  il^vangiles.  "Les  Jui&,"  dit 
judideusement  TapOtre  et  ^vang^ste  Jean,  **  ne  poursuivirent  pas  J^os, 
par  ce  seul  motif  qu'il  violait  les  ordonnances  relatives  au  sabbath.  On  loi 
iatenta  une  action  par  cette  autre  raison;  qu*il  se  £u8ait  ^gal  k  Dieu."* 
Salvador,  J^us-Chnst,  ii.  pp.  80,  81. 
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our  Lord's  meaning.     They  knew  that  the   Everlasting  God 

*  neither  rests  nor  is  weary;'  they  knew  that  if  He  could  slumber 
but  for  a  moment  the  universe  would  collapse  into  the  nothing- 
ness out  of  which  He  has  summoned  it.    They  knew  that  He 

*  rested  on  the  seventh  day'  from  the  creation  of  new  beings ; 
but  that  in  maintaining  the  life  of  those  which  already  exist,  He 

*  worketh  hitherto.'  They  knew  that  none  could  associate  him- 
seK  as  did  Jesus  with  this  world-sustaining  energy  of  God,  who 
was  not  himself  God.  They  saw  clearly  that  no  one  could  cite 
God's  example  of  an  uninterrupted  energy  in  nature  and  provi- 
dence as  a  reason  for  setting  aside  God's  positive  law,  without 
also  and  thereby  claiming  to  be  Divine.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  our  Lord's  words  need  have  implied  no  more  than  a  resem- 
blance between  His  working  and  the  working  of  the  Father.  If 
indeed  our  Lord  had  meant  nothing  more  than  this.  He  would 
not  have  met  the  objection  urged  by  the  Jews  against  His  break- 
ing the  Sabbath.  It  would  have  been  no  argument  against  the 
Jews  to  have  said,  that  because  God's  incessant  activity  is  ever 
working  in  the  universe,  therefore  a  holy  Jew  might  work  on 
uninterruptedly,  although  he  thereby  violated  the  Sabbath  day. 
With  equal  reason  might  it  have  been  urged,  that  because  God 
sees  good  to  take  the  lives  of  His  creatures,  in  His  mercy  no  less 
than  in  His  justice,  therefore  a  religious  man  might  rightfully 
put  to  death  His  tempted  or  afflicted  brother.  The  Sabbath  was 
a  positive  precept,  but  it  rested  on  a  moral  basis.  It  had  been 
given  by  God  Himself.  Our  Lord  claims  a  right  to  break  the 
Sabbath,  because  God's  ever  active  Providence  is  not  suspended 
on  that  day.  Our  Lord  thus  places  both  His  Will  and  His  Power 
on  the  level  of  the  Power  and  Will  of  the  Father.  He  might 
have  parried  the  Jewish  attack  by  saying  that  the  miracle  of 
healing  the  impotent  man  was  a  work  of  God,  and  that  He  was 
Himself  but  the  unresisting  organ  of  a  Higher  Being.  On  the 
Socinian  hypothesis  He  ought  to  have  done  so.  But  He  repre- 
sents the  miracle  as  His  own  work.  He  claims  distinctly  to  be 
Lord  of  nature,  and  thus  to  be  equal  with  the  Father  in  point  of 
operative  energy  \    He  makes  the  same  assertion  in  saying  that 

*  whatsoever  things  the  Father  doeth,  those  things  the  Son  also 
doeth  in  like  manner  ^*  To  narrow  down  these  words  so  as  to 
make  them  only  refer  to  Christ's  imitation  of  the  moral  nature 

1  St.  CMl.  Alex.  TheflauruB,  p.  324. 

^  St.  John  v.  19 :   A  7^  fty  Ikuvos  irom,  rmna  koI  6  Tlhs  ifiows  irotct. 
Of.  viii.  28. 
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of  God,  is  to  take  a  liberty  with  the  text  for  which  it  affords  no 
warrant ;  it  is  to  make  void  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture  by  a 
sceptical  tradition.  Our  Lord  simply  and  directly  asserts  that 
the  works  of  the  Father,  without  any  restriction,  are,  both  as  to 
their  nature  and  mode  of  production,  the  works  of  the  Son. 
Certainly  our  Lord  insists  very  carefully  upon  the  truth  that 
the  power  which  He  wielded  was  derived  originally  from  the 
Father.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  He  is  speaking,  as 
Man,  of  the  honour  of  union  with  Deity  and  of  the  graces  which 
flowed  from  Deity,  conferred  upon  His  Manhood ;  or  whether, 
as  the  Everlasting  Son,  He  is  describing  those  natural  and 
eternal  Gifts  which  are  inherent  in  His  Godhead,  and  which  He 
receives  from  the  Father,  the  Fountain  or  Source  of  Deity,  not 
as  a  matter  of  grace  or  favour,  but  in  virtue  of  His  Eternal 
Generation.  As  God,  *  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,'  and 
this,  '  not  from  lack  of  power,  but  because  His  Being  is  insepar- 
able from  That  of  the  Father  n,'  It  is  true  of  Christ  as  God  in 
one  sense — it  is  true  of  Him  as  Man  in  another — that  *  as  the 
Father  hath  life  in  Himself  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  Himself.'  But  neither  is  an  absolute  harmony  of 
the  works  of  Christ  with  the  Mind  and  Will  of  the  Father,  nor  a 
derivation  of  the  Divine  Nature  of  Christ  Itself  from  the  Being 
of  the  Father  by  an  unbegun  and  unending  Generation,  destruc- 
tive of  the  force  of  our  Lord's  representation  of  His  operative 
energy  as  being  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Father. 

For,  our  Lord's  real  sense  is  made  plain  by  His  subsequent 
statement  that  '  the  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto 
the  Son ;  that  all  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour 
the  Father  o.'  This  claim  is  indeed  no  more  than  He  had 
already  advanced  in  bidding  His  followers  trust  Him  and  love 
Him.     The  obligation  of  honouring  the  Son  is  defined  to  be  just 

B  Euthym. 

*  St.  John  ▼.  22,  23.  Meyer  in  loo. :  '  In  dem  richtenden  Solrne  encheint 
der  beauftragte  Stelhertreter  des  Yaters,  und  er  ist  i»  so  fern  (also  imzner 
relativ)  zu  ehren  toie  det  Yater.*  But  if  the  honour  paid  to  the  Son  be 
merely  relative,  if  He  be  merely  honoured  as  an  Ambassador  or  delegated 
Judge,  then  men  do  not  honour  EEim  as  they  honour  the  Father ;  they  pay 
the  Father  one  kind  of  honour,  namely  adoration,  and  they  pay  the  Son 
a  totally  distinct  kind  of  honour, — possibly  respect.  If  this  had  been  our 
Lord's  meaning,  would  He  not  either  have  omitted  KoBits,  or  used  two 
different  verbs  to  express  what  is  due  from  all  men  to  the  Father  and  to  the 
Son  respectively?  Moses  was  'as  a  GrOD  unto  Pharaoh,'  and  God's  ambas- 
sador and  judge  among  the  children  of  Israel.  Does  he  therefore  claim 
that  all  men  should  honour  Moses  even  as  they  honour  J^ovah  ? 
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as  stringent  as  the  obligation  of  honouring  the  Father.  What- 
ever form  that  honour  may  take,  be  it  thought^  or  language,  or 
outward  act,  or  devotion  of  the  afPections,  or  submission  of  the 
will,  or  that  union  of  thought  and  heart  and  will  into  one 
complex  act  of  self-prostration  before  Infinite  Greatness,  which 
we  of  the  present  ds^y  usually  mean  by  the  term  '  adoration,' 
such  honour  is  due  to  the  Son  no  less  than  to  the  Father.  How 
fearful  is  such  a  claim  if  the  Son  be  only  human ;  how  natural, 
how  moderate,  how  just,  if  He  is  in  very  deed  Divine  I 

(/3)  Beyond  this  assertion  of  an  equal  operative  Power  with 
the  Father,  and  of  an  equal  right  to  the  homage  of  mankind,  is 
our  Lord's  revelation  of  His  absolute  oneness  of  Essence  with 
the  Father.  The  Jews  gathered  around  Him  at  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  in  the  Porch  of  Solomon,  and  pressed  Him  to  tell 
them  whether  He  was  the  Christ  or  not  p.  Our  Lord  referred 
them  to  the  teaching  which  they  had  heard,  and  to  the  miracles 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  vaiu  Q ;  but  He  proceeded  to  say 
that  there  were  docUe  and  faithful  souls  whom  He  terms  His 
*  sheep,'  and  whom  He  *  knew,'  while  they  too  understood  and 
followed  Him^  He  goes  on  to  insist  upon  the  blessedness  of 
these  His  true  followers.  With  Him  they  were  secure;  no 
power  on  earth  or  in  heaven  could  'pluck  them  out  of  His 
Hand^.'  A  second  reason  for  the  blessedness  of  His  sheep 
follows :  *  My  Father  which  gave  them  Me  is  a  Greater  Power 
(/ielfov)  than  all :  and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  My 
Father's  Hand  *.'  Li  these  words  our  Lord  repeats  His  previous 
assurance  of  the  security  of  His  sheep,  but  He  gives  a  different 
reason  for  it.  He  had  represented  them  as  *  in  His  own  Hand ; ' 
He  now  represents  them  as  in  the  Hand  of  the  Almighty  Father. 
How  does  He  consolidate  these  two  reasons  which  together 
assure  His  *  sheep '  of  their  security  %  By  distinctly  asserting 
His  own  oneness  with  the  Father :  *  I  and  My  Father  are  One 
Thing  ^^  Now  what  kind  of  unity  is  that  which  the  context 
obliges  us  to  see  in  this  solemn  statement  %  Is  it  such  a  unity 
as  that  which  our  Lord  desired  for  His  followers  in  His  in- 
tercessory prayer ;  a  unity  of  spiritual  communion,  of  reciprocal 
love,  of  common  participation  in   an  imparted,  heaven-sent 

P  St.  John  X.  22,  23.  «  Ibid.  ver.  25. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  27.  ■  Ibid.  ver.  28. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  29. 

«  Ibid.  ver.  30 :  *Eyci>  ica2  b  Uariip  tv  ifffitv.    For  a  fall  explanation  of 
this  text  see  Bishop  Beveridge^s  noble  sermon  on  the  Unity  of  Christ  with 
Ood  the  Father,  Works,  vol.  ii.  Serm.  xxy.     See  also  note  D. 
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Nature  ^  f  Is  it  a  unity  of  design  and  co-operation,  such  as 
that  which,  in  varying  degrees,  is  shared  by  all  true  workers  for 
God  ^  %  How  would  either  of  these  lower  unities  sustain  the 
full  sense  of  the  context,  which  represents  the  Hand  of  the  Son 
as  one  with  the  Hand — ^that  is,  with  the  Love  and  Power — of 
the  Father,  securing  to  the  souls  of  men  an  effectual  preservation 
from  eternal  ruin  %  A  unity  like  this  must  be  a  dynamic  unity, 
as  distinct  from  any  mere  moral  and  intellectual  union,  such  as 
might  exist  in  a  real  sense  between  a  creature  and  its  God. 
Deny  this  dynamic  unity,  and  you  destroy  the  internal  con- 
nexion of  the  passage^.  Admit  this  dynamic  unity,  and  you 
admit,  by  necessary  implication,  a  unity  of  Essence.  The  Power 
of  the  Son,  which  shields  the  redeemed  from  the  foes  of  their 
salvation,  is  the  very  Power  of  the  Father ;  and  this  identity  of 
Power  is  itself  the  outflow  and  the  manifestation  of  a  Oneness 
of  Nature.  Not  that  at  this  height  of  contemplation  the  Person 
of  the  Son,  so  distinctly  manifested  just  now  in  the  work  of 
guarding  His  redeemed,  melts  away  into  any  mere  aspect  or 
relation  of  the  Divine  Being  in  His  dealings  with  His  creatures. 
As  St.  Augustine  observes  on  this  text,  the  *  unum '  saves  u? 
from  the  Charybdis  of  Arianism ;  the  '  sumus '  is  our  safeguard 
against  the  Scylla  of  Sabellius.  The  Son,  within  the  incom- 
municable unity  of  God,  is  still  Himself;  He  is  not  the  Father, 
but  the  Son.  Yet  this  personal  subsistence  is  in  the  mystery  of 
the  Divine  Life  strictly  compatible  with  Unity  of  Essence ; — the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  one  Thing. 

'  Intellexerunt  Judaei,  quod  non  intelligunt  Ariani.'  The  Jews 
understood  our  Lord  to  assume  Divine  honours,  and  proceeded 
to  execute  the  capital  sentence  decreed  against  blasphemy  by 

^  As  in  St.  John  xvii.  ii,  22,  23.  ^  i  Cor.  iii.  8. 

'  Meyer  in  Joh.  x.  29 :  '  Der  Vater  in  dam  Sohne  ist  nnd  wirkt,  und 
daher  dieser,  als  Organ  und  Trager  [He  is,  of  course,  much  more  than  this] 
der  gottlichen  Thatigkeit  bei  Ausfuhrung  des  Mesdanischen  Werks,  nicht  ge- 
Bchieden  von  Gott  [i.e.  the  Father]  nicht  ein  zweiter  ouster  und  neben  Qoti 
ist,  Bondem  nach  dem  Wesen  jener  Gemeinschaft  Bins  mit  Gott,  Gotteg 
Hand  ist  daher  seine  Hand  in  der  Yollziehung  des  Werkes,  bei  welchem 
£r  Gottes  Macht,  Liebe  u.  s.  w.  handhabt  und  zur  Ausfuhrung  bringt. 
Die  Einheit  ist  mithin  die  der  dynamischen  G^meinschaft,  womach  der 
Yater  im  Sohne  ist,  und  doch  grosser  als  der  Sohn,  [i.e.  as  man,]  weil  Er 
ihn  geweiht  und  gesandt  hat.  Die  Arianische  Fassung  von  der  ethischen 
Marmonie  geniigt  nicht,  da  die  Argumentation,  ohne  die  Binheit  der  Macht 
(welche  Ohrys.  Euth.  Zig.  n.  Y.  auch  Liicke  mit  Becht  urgiren)  zu  ver- 
stehen,  nicht  zutrefFen  \v^rde.'  This  interpretation  is  remarkable  for  its 
scholarly  fairness  in  a  writer  who  sits  so  loosely  to  the  Catholic  belief  in 
our  Lord's  Gtxlhead  as  Meyer. 
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the  Mosaic  law  7.    His  words  gave  them  a  fair  ground  for  saying 
that  *  being  Man,  He  made  Himself  God*/     Now  if  our  Lord 
had  been  in  reality  only  Man,  He  might  have  been  fairly  ex- 
pected to  say  so.     Whereas  He  proceeds,  as  was  often  His  wont, 
to  reason  with  His  opponents  upon  their  own  real  or  assumed 
grounds,  and  so  to  bring  them  back  to  a  point  tit  which  they 
were  forced  to  draw  for  themselves  the  very  inference  which  had 
just  roused  their  indignation.     With  this  view  our  Lord  points 
out  the  application  of  the  word  Elohim,  to  the  wicked  judges 
under  the  Jewish  theocracy,   in    the   eighty-second   Psalm ». 
Surely,  with  this  authoritative  language  before  their  eyes,  His 
countrymen  could  not  object  to  His  calling  Himself  the  Son  of 
€k)d.     And  yet  He  irresistibly  implies  that  His  title  to  Divinity 
ifl  higher  than,  and  indeed  distinct  in  kind  from,  that  of  the 
Jewish  magistrates.     If  the  Jews  could  tolerate  that  ascription 
of  a  lower  and  relative  divinity  to  the  corrupt  officials  who, 
theocratically  speaking,  represented  the  Lord  Jehovah  ;  surely, 
looking  to  the  witness  of  His  works,  Divinity  could  not  be 
denied  to  One  Who  so  manifestly  wielded  Divine  power  as  did 
Jesus  ^.     Our  Lord's  argument  is  thus  h  minori  ad  majus;  and 
He  arrives  a  second  time  at  the  assertion  which  had  already 
given   such  offence  to  His  countrymen,  and  which  He   now 
repeats  in  terms  expressive  of  His  sharing  not  merely  a  dy- 
namical but  an  essential  unity  with  the  Father :  *  The  Father  is 
in  Me,  and  I  in  Him  ^.'     What  the  Father  is  to  the  Bon,  the 
Son  is  to  the  Father.     The  context  again  forbids  us  to  compare 
this  expression  with  the  phrases  which  are  often  used  to  express 
the  indwelling  of  God  with  holy  souls,  since  no  moral  quality  is 
here  in  question,  bat  an  identity  of  Power  for  the  pelrma^ce 
of  superhuman  works.     Our  Lord  expresses  this  truth  of  His 
wielding  the  power  of  the  Father,  by  asserting  His  identity  of 
Nature  with  the  Father,  which  involves  His  Omnipotence.    And 
the  Jews  understood  Him.     He  had  not  retracted  what  they 

accounted  blasphemy,  and  they  again  endeavoured  to  take  His 
lifed. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  Church's  interpretation  of 
Christ's  language  in  the  Porch  of  Solomon  is  but  an  instance  of 
that  disposition  to  materialize  spiritual  truth,  which  seems  to  be 

y  St.  John  X.  31.         ■  Ibid.  ver.  33  :  :Sh,  AyBpoowos  &v,  voieis  ffeavrhy  &€6y, 

•  Ps.  Ixzzii.  6. 

*  St.  John  X.  37,  38.     Cf.  Perowne,  PsahnB,  ii.  9a. 
«  St.  John  x.  38  :  iv  t/Jiol  6  nar^p,  Koyi^  iy  abr^, 

^  Ibid.  ver.  39 :  iCfyrow  otv  rihiv  vtnhv  irtdtroi. 
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80  unhappily  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  '  What  grossness  of 
apprehension,'  it  will  be  urged,  '  is  here !  How  can  you  thus 
confound  language  which  merely  asserts  a  sustained  intercom- 
munion between  a  holy  soid  and  God,  with  those  hard  formal 
scholastic  assertions  of  an  identity  of  essence?'  But  it  is 
obvious  to  rejoin  that  in  cases  like  that  before  us,  language 
must  be  morally  held  to  mean  what  it  is  understood  to  mean  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  After  all,  language  is  designed 
to  convey  thought ;  and  if  a  speaker  perceives  that  his  real  mind 
has  not  been  conveyed  by  one  statement,  he  is  bound  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  of  that  statement  by  another.  Had  our  Lord 
been  speaking  to  populations  accustomed  to  Pantheistic  modes 
of  thinking,  and  insensible  to  the  fundamental  distinctness  of 
the  Uncreated  from  all  forms  of  created  life.  His  assertion  of 
His  oneness  with  the  Father  might  perhaps  have  passed  for 
nothing  more  than  the  rapture  of  a  subjective  ecstasy,  in  which 
the  consciousness  of  the  Speaker  had  been  so  raised  above  its 
ordinary  level,  that  He  could  hyperbolically  describe  His  sensa- 
tions as  Divine.  Had  our  Lord  been  an  Indian,  or  an  Alex- 
andrian, or  a  German  mystic,  some  such  interpretation  might 
have  been  reasonably  affixed  to  His  language.  Had  Christ  been 
a  Christian  instead  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  we  might, 
after  carefully  detaching  His  words  from  their  context,  have 
even  supposed  that  He  was  describing  the  blessed  experience  of 
millions  of  believers ;  it  being  certain  that,  since  the  Incarnation, 
the  soul  of  man  is  capable  of  a  real  union  with  the  All-holy 
God.  Undoubtedly  writers  like  St.  Augustine,  and  many  of 
later  date  «,  do  speak  of  the  union  between  God  and  the  Chris- 
tian in  terms  which  signally  illustrate  the  loving  condescension 
of  God  truly  present  in  holy  souls,  of  God's  gift  of  Himself  to 
His  redeemed  creatures.  But  the  belief  of  these  writers  re- 
specting the  Nature  of  the  Most  High  has  placed  the  phrases 
of  their  mystical  devotion  beyond  the  reach  of  a  possible 
misunderstanding.  And  our  Lord  was  addressing  earnest 
monotheists,  keenly  alive  to  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  Life  of  the  Creator  and  the  life  of  the  creature,  and  re- 
ligiously jealous  of  the  Divine  prerogatives.  The  Jews  did 
not  understand  Christ's  claim  to  be  one  with  the  Father  in 
any  merely  moral,  spiritual,  or  mystical  sense.     Christ  did  not 

*  e.g.  Thomas  k  Kempis.  Of  his  teaching  respecting  the  union  between 
God  and  the  devout  soul,  there  is  a  good  summary  in  Ullmann*s  Befarmers 
before  the  Beformation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 39-149,  Clarke's  transl. 
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encourage  them  so  to  understand  it.  The  motive  of  their 
indignation  was  not  disowned  by  Him.  They  believed  Him  to 
mean  that  He  was  Himself  a  Divine  Person ;  and  He  never 
repudiated  that  construction  of  His  language. 

(y)  In  order  however  to  determine  the  real  sense  of  our 
Saviour's  claim  to  be  One  with  the  Father,  let  us  ask  a  simple 
question.  Does  it  appear  that  He  is  recorded  to  have  been  con- 
scious of  having  existed  previously  to  His  Human  Life  upon  this 
earth  %  Suppose  that  He  is  only  a  good  man  enjoying  the  highest 
degree  of  constant  spiritual  interconmiunion  with  God,  no  refer- 
ences to  a  Pre-existent  Life  can  be  anticipated.  There  is  nothing 
to  warrant  such  a  belief  in  the  Mosaic  Bevelation,  and  to  have 
professed  it  on  the  soil  of  Palestine  would  simply  have  been 
taken  by  the  current  opinion  of  the  people  as  a  proof  of  mental 
derangement.  But  believe  that  Christ  is  the  Only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  manifested  in  the  sphere  of  sense  and  time,  and  clothed 
in  our  human  nature ;  and  some  references  to  a  consciousness 
extending  backwards  through  the  past  into  a  boundless  eternity 
are  only  what  would  naturally  be  looked  for  at  His  hands. 

Let  us  then  listen  to  Him  as  He  is  proclaiming  to  His 
countrymen  in  the  temple,  '  If  a  man  keep  My  saying.  He  shall 
never  see  death  ^.'  The  Jews  exclaim  that  by  such  an  announce- 
ment He  assumes  to  be  greater  than  Abraham  and  the  prophets. 
They  indignantly  ask,  *  Whom  makest  Thou  Thyself? '  Here  as 
elsewhere  our  Lord  keeps  both  sides  of  His  relation  to  the 
Eternal  Father  in  full  view:  it  is  the  Father  that  glorifies  His 
Manhood,  and  the  Jews  would  glorify  Him  too  if  they  were  the 
Father's  true  children.  But  it  was  not  their  Heavenly  Father 
alone  with  whom  the  Jews  were  at  variance.  The  earthly 
ancestor  of  the  Jewish  race  might  be  invoked  to  rebuke  his 
recreant  posterity.  '  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  My 
day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.'  Abraham  had  seen  the  day  of 
Messiah  by  the  light  of  prophecy,  and  accordingly  this  statement 
was  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  be  the  true  Messiah.  Of 
itself  such  a  claim  would  not  have  shocked  the  Jews;  they 
iv'ould  have  discussed  it  on  its  merits.  They  had  latterly  looked 
for  a  political  chief,  victorious  but  human,  in  their  expected 
Messiah ;  they  would  have  welcomed  any  prospect  of  realizing 
their  expectations.  But  they  detected  a  deeper  and  to  them  a 
less  welcome  meaning  in  the  words  of  Christ.     He  had  meant, 

'  St.  John  viii.  52  :  ^d(y  rfs  rhv  x6yov  rhv  ifi6v  rrifyfi<nft  Bdyarov  oh  ^^  ^coh 
p^ltrp  tls  rhv  ai&ya* 
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they  thought,  by  His  '  Day '  something  more  than  the  years  of 
His  Human  Life.  At  any  rate  they  would  ask  Him  a  question, 
which  would  at  once  justify  their  suspicions  or  enable  Him  to 
clear  Himself.  *  Thou,'  they  said  to  Him,  *  art  not  yet  fifty  years 
old,  and  hast  Thou  seen  Abraham  ? '  Now  if  our  Lord  had  only 
claimed  to  be  a  hmnan  Messiah,  such  as  the  Jews  of  later  years 
had  learned  to  look  for,  He  must  haye  earnestly  disavowed  any 
such  inference  from  His  words.  He  might  have  replied  that  i£ 
Abraham  saw  Him  by  the  light  of  prophecy,  this  did  not  of  itself 
imply  that  He  was  Abraham's  contemporary,  and  so  that  He 
had  Himself  literally  seen  Abraham.  But  His  actual  answer 
more  than  justified  the  most  extreme  suspicions  of  His  examiners 
as  to  His  real  meaning.  '  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you.  Before  Abraham  was,  /  am*  Jn  these  tremendous 
words  the  Speaker  institutes  a  double  contrast,  in  respect  both 
of  the  duration  and  of  the  mode  of  His  existence,  between  Him- 
self and  the  great  ancestor  of  Israel.  Upiv  'APpahfi  y€V€cr3m, 
Abraham,  then,  had  come  into  existence  at  some  given  point  of 
time.  Abraham  did  not  exist  until  his  parents  gave  him  birth. 
But,  *Ey&  tlfu.  Here  is  simple  existence,  with  no  note  of 
beginning  or  ends.  Our  Lord  says  not,  *  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  was,'  but  ^  I  am.'  He  claims  pre-existence  indeed,  but  He 
does  not  merely  claim  pre-existence ;  He  unveils  a  conscious- 
ness of  Eternal  Being.  He  speaks  as  One  on  Whom  time  has  no 
effect,  and  for  Whom  it  has  no  meaning.  He  is  the  I  AM  of 
ancient  Israel ;  He  knows  no  past,  as  He  knows  no  future ;  He 
is  unbeginning,  unending  Being;  He  is  the  eternal  *Now.' 
This  is  the  plain  sense  of  His  language  ^  and  perhaps  the  most 
instructive  commentary  upon  its  force  is  to  be  found  in  the 
violent  expedients  to  which  Humanitarian  writers  have  been 
driven  in  order  to  evade  it  K 

'  St.  John  yiii.  58.  Meyer  in  loo. :  'Ehe  Abraham  ward,  bin  leh,  alter 
als  Abraham's  Werden  ist  meine  Existenz.*  Stier  characterizeB  our  Lord^s 
words  as  '  a  sudden  [not  to  Himself]  flash  of  revelation  out  of  the  depths  of 
His  own  Eternal  Consciousness.'  That  Christ  should  finally  have  spoken 
thus,  is  not,  Stier  urges,  to  be  wondered  at,  on  the  supposition  of  tbia 
Eternal  Consciousness  ever  abiding  with  Him.  Bather  is  it  wonderful, 
that  He  should  ordinarily,  and  as  a  rule,  have  restrained  it  so  much.  Here 
too,  indeed.  He  restrains  Himself.  He  does  not  go  on  to  say,  as  afterwards 
in  the  Great  Intercession — trph  rod  rhv  Kdtrfioy  elyai  (St.  John  xvii.  5). 

^  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity,  i.  249:  'The  awful  and  significant 
words  which  identified  Him,  as  it  were,  with  Jehovah,  the  great  self-ez- 
istent  Deity.*     Why  *  as  it  were '  ? 

^  Cf.  Meyer  on  St.  John  viii.  58 :  '  Das  4y^  tlfii  ist  aber  weder :  leh  bin 
es  (der  Messias)  zu  deuten  {Faustus  Socinus,  Pauku,  ganz  oonteztwidzig), 
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Here  again  the  Jews  understood  our  Lord,  and  attempted  to 
kill  Him ;  while  He,  instead  of  explaining  Himself  in  any  sense 
which  would  have  disarmed  their  anger,  simply  withdrew  from 
the  temple  J. 

With  this  statement  we  may  compare  Christ's  references  to 
His  pre-existence  in  His  two  great  sacramental  Discourses. 
Conversing  with  Nicodemus  He  descrihes  Himself  as  the  Son  of 
Man  Who  had  come  down  from  heaven,  and  Who  while  yet 
speaking  was  in  heaven  \  Preaching  in  the  great  synagogue  of 
Capernaum,  He  calls  Himself  'the  Bread  of  Life  Which  had 
come  down  from  heaven.'  He  repeats  and  expands  this  descrip- 
tion of  Himself.  His  pre-existence  is  the  warrant  of  His  life- 
giving  power  \  The  Jews  objected  that  they  knew  His  father 
and  mother,  and  did  not  understand  His  advancing  any  such 
claim  as  this  to  a  pre-existent  Life.  Our  Lord  replied  by  saying 
that  no  man  could  come  to  Him  unless  taught  of  God  to  do  so, 
and  then  proceeded  to  re-assert  His  pre-existence  in  the  same 
terms  as  before  ^,  He  pursued  His  former  statement  into  its 
mysterious  consequences.  Since  He  was  the  heaven-descended 
Bread  of  Life,  His  Flesh  was  meat  indeed  and  His  Blood  was 
drink  indeed  ^.  They  only  would  have  life  in  them  who  should 
eat  this  Flesh  and  drink  this  Blood  o.  Life  eternal,  Besurrection 
at  the  last  day  p,  and  His  own  Presence  even  now  within  the 
80ul4,  would  follow  upon  a  due  partaking  of  that  heavenly  food. 
When  the  disciples  murmured  at  this  doctrine  as  a  '  hard  say- 
ing ','  our  Lord  met  their  objections  by  predicting  His  coming 
Ascension  into  Heaven  as  an  event  which  would  justify  His  allu- 
sions to  His  pre-existenco)  no  less  than  to  the  life-giving  virtue 
of  His  Manhood.  '  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  up  where  He  was.before^?'     Again,  the  reality  of  our 

Bocih  in  den  Sathechltti*  Gottet,  zn  verlegen  (Sam.  Crell,  Qrotius,  Paulug, 
B.  CruHut),  was  schon  durcli  das  Praes.  yerboten  wird.  Nur  noch 
geschichtlioh  bemerkenswertli  ist  die  von  Faustus  Socinus  auoh  in  das 
Bociniamsohe  Bekenntniss  (s.  Oatech.  Baoov.  ed.  Oeder,  p.  144,  f.)  liberge- 
ganffene  Auslegong:  "Ehe  Abraham,  Abraham,  d.  i.  der  Yater  lieler 
V5lker,  wird,  bin  Icb  es,  namlich  der  Messias,  das  Licht  der  Welt." 
Damit  ermahne  £r  die  Juden,  an  Ihn  zu  glauben,  so  lange  es  noch  Zeit 
sei,  ehe  die  Gnade  von  ihnexi  genommen  und  auf  die  Heiden  libergetragen 
wade,  wodurch  dann  Abraham  der  Yater  vieler  Yolker  werde.' 

i  St.  John  viii.  59.  ^  Ibid.  iii.  13.  *  Ibid.  vi.  33. 

"■  Ibid.  vers.  44-51.  »  Ibid.  ver.  55. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  53.  »  Ibid.  ver.  54. 
«  Ibid.  ver.  56.  '  Ibid.  ver.  60. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  62.  Strauss  thinks  it '  difficult  but  admissible '  to  interpret 
St.  John  viii  58;  with  the  Sodnian  Crell,  of  a  purely  ideal  ezistenoe  in  the 
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Lord's  pre-existence  lightens  up  such  mysterious  sayings  as  the 
following  :  '  I  know  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  go  ;  but  ye 
cannot  tell  whence  I  come,  and  whither  I  go  * ; '  *  I  an)L  from 
above  :  .  .  .  I  am  not  of  this  world  ^ ;'  *  If  ye  believe  not  that  I 
am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins^;'  *I  proceeded  forth  and  came 
from  God  '''^ ; '  '  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into 
the  world :  again,  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father  ^.' 
Once  more,  how  fall  of  solemn  significance  is  that  reference  to 
'  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was  y  *  in  the 
great  intercession  which  our  Incarnate  Saviour  offered  to  the 
Eternal  Father  on  the  eve  of  His  agony  1 

Certainly  taken  alone,  our  Lord's  allusions  to  His  pre-existence  ^ 
need  not  imply  His  true  Divinity.  There  is  indeed  no  ground 
for  the  theory  of  a  Palestinian  doctrine  of  metempsychosis ;  and 
even  Strauss  shrinks  from  supposing  that  the  fourth  Evangelist 
makes  Jesus  the  mouthpiece  of  Alexandrian  theories  of  which  a 
Jewish  peasant  would  never  have  heard.  Arianism  however 
would  argue,  and  with  reason,  that  in  some  of  the  passages  just 
referred  to,  though  not  in  all,  our  Lord  might  conceivably  have 
been  speaking  of  a  created,  although  pre-existent,  life.  Yet  if 
we  take  these  passages  in  connection  with  our  Lord's  assertion  of 
His  being  One  with  the  Father,  each  truth  will  be  seen  to  sup- 
port and  complete  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  Christ  asserts 
His  substantial  oneness  with  Deity,  on  the  other,  His  distinct 

predetermination  of  God.  He  considers  it  however  'scarcely  possible  to 
view  the  prayer  to  the  Father  (St.  John  xvii.  5)  to  confirm  the  5<J|o  which 
Jesus  had  with  Him  before  the  world  was,  as  an  entreaty  for  the  com- 
munication of  a  glory  predestined  for  Jesus  from  eternity.'  He  adds  that 
the  language  of  Jesus  (St.  John  vi.  62)  where  He  speaks  of  the  Son  of  Man 
re-ascending  where  He  was  before,  dyafialveiy  Sirou  ^v  rh  vpSrepoy,  is  'in 
its  intrinsic  meaning,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  reflected  on  it  from  other 
passages,  unequivocally  significative  of  actual,  not  merely  of  ideal  pre- 
existence.'    Leben  Jesu,  pt.  ii.  kap.  4.  §  65. 

Here,  as  sometimes  dsewhere,  Strauss  incidentally  upholds  the  natural 
and  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  text  of  the  Grospels ;  nor  are  we  now 
concerned  with  the  theory  to  which  he  eventually  applies  it.  It  may  be 
further  observed,  that  Strauss  might  have  at  least  interpreted  St.  John  viii. 
58  by  the  light  of  St.  John  vi.  62. 

*  St.  John  viii.  14.  "  Ibid.  ver.  23.  ^  Ibid.  ver.  24. 
^  Ibid.  ver.  42  :  iyib  yhp  ix  rod  Beov  i^ii\9oy  Ktd  ^ic». 

*  Ibid.  xvi.  28.  y  Ibid.  xvii.  5. 

"  St.  Luke  X.  18  would  be  a  weighty  addition  to  these  passages,  if  iK  rod 
olpavov  could  be  pressed  against  the  apparent  requirements  of  the  contaxi, 
so  as  to  refer  to  the  Fall  of  the  Bebel  Angels.  In  that  case  ^0c<^ouy  would 
be  an  act  of  the  pre-existent  Word.  So  many  Fathers,  and  Hofmann, 
Schrifbbew.  i.  p.  443,  ed.  2. 
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pro-existent  Personality.  He  might  be  an  inferior  and  created 
Being,  if  He  were  not  thus  absolutely  One  with  God.  He  might 
be  only  a  saintly  man,  and,  as  such,  described  as  an  '  aspect,'  a 
'  manifestation '  of  the  Divine  Life,  if  His  language  about  His 
pre-existence  did  not  clearly  imply  that  before  His  birth  of 
Mary  He  was  already  a  living  and  superhuman  Person. 

If  indeed,  in  His  dealings  with  the  midtitude,  our  Lord  had 
been  really  misunderstood.  He  had  a  last  opportunity  for  ex- 
plaining Himself  when  He  was  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrin. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  whatever  was  the  dominant 
motive  that  prompted  our  Lord's  apprehension,  the  Sanhedrin 
condemned  Him  because  He  claimed  Divinity.  The  members  of 
the  court  stated  this  before  Pilate.  '  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our 
law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God^.' 
Their  language  would  have  been  meaningless  if  they  had  under- 
stood by  the  '  Son  of  God '  nothing  more  than  the  ethical  or 
theocratic  Sonship  of  their  own  ancient  kings  and  saints.  If  the 
Jews  held  Christ  to  be  a  false  Messiah,  a  false  prophet,  a  blas- 
phemer, it  was  because  He  claimed  literal  Divinity.  True,  the 
Messiah  was  to  have  been  Divine.  But  the  Jews  had  secularized 
the  Messianic  promises ;  and  l^e  Sanhedrin  held  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  worthy  of  death  under  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy^.  After  the  witnesses 
bad  delivered  their  various  and  inconsistent  testimonies,  the 
high  priest  arose  and  said,  *  I  adjure  Thee  by  the  living  God, 
that  Thou  tell  us  whether  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God- 
Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Thou  hast  said :  nevertheless  I  say  unto 
J0U9  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Then  the 
high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying.  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy  0/ 
The  blasphemy  did  not  consist,  either  in  the  assumption  of  the 
title  Son  of  Man,  or  in  the  claim  to  be  Messiah,  or  even,  except- 
ing indirectly,  in  that  which  by  the  terms  of  Daniel's  prophecy 
was  involved  in  Messiahship,  namely,  the  commission  to  judge 
the  world.     It  was  the  further  claim  <^  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 

'^  St.  John  adz.  7.  '  Devant  ce  procurateur/  observes  M.  Salvador, '  chactme 
des  parties  ^mit  une  parole  capitale.  Telle  fat  celle  du  conseil  ou  de  ses 
d^^gu^ :  "  Nous  avons  nne  loi ;  d*apr^s  cette  loi  il  doit  mourir,"  non  parce- 
qa*il  s'est  fiut  Fils  de  Dieu,  selon  1  expression  famili^re  k  notre  langue  et 
k  no8  prophfetes ;  mais  paroequ*il  se  &dt  ^gal  k  Dieu,  et  Dieu  mSme.'  Sal- 
vador, J^us-Ohristyii.  p.  204. 

b  Lev.  xxiv.  16 ;  Deut.  adii.  5 ;  of.  Wilson,  JUustration  of  the  Method  of 
Ezplaimng  the  New  Testament,  p.  a6.  ^  St.  Matt.  xzvi.  63-65. 

^  PrefisenB^,  J^sus-ChriBt,  pp.  341,  615. 
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not  in  any  moral  or  theocratic,  but  in  the  natural  sense,  at  which 
the  high  priest  and  his  coadjutors  professed  to  be  so  deeply 
shocked.  The  Jews  felt,  as  our  Lord  intended,  that  the  Son  of 
Man  in  DanieFs  prophecy  could  not  but  be  Divine ;  they  knew 
what  He  meant  by  appropriating  such  words  as  applicable  to 
Himself.  Just  as  one  body  of  Jews  had  endeavoured  to  destroy 
Jesus  when  He  called  God  His  Father  in  such  sense  as  to  claim 
Divinity  « ;  and  another  when  He  contrasted  His  Eternal  Being 
with  the  fleeting  life  of  Abraham  in  a  distant  past  ^ ;  and  another 
when  He  termed  Himself  Son  of  God,  and  associated  Himself 
with  His  Father  as  being  dynamically  and  so  substantially  OneS; 
— -just  as  they  murmured  at  His  pretension  to  '  have  come  down 
from  Heaven  ^'  and  detected  blasphemy  in  His  authoritative  re- 
mission of  sins^; — so  when,  before  His  judges.  He  admitted  that 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  all  further  discussion  was  at 
an  end.  The  high  priest  exclaimed  '  Ye  have  heard  His  blas- 
phemy;' and  they  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of  death. 
And  a  very  accomplished  Jew  of  our  own  day,  M.  Salvador,  has 
shewn  that  this  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  was  the  real 
point  at  issue  in  that  momentous  trial.  He  maintains  that 
a  Jew  had  no  logical  alternative  to  belief  in  the  Godhead  of 
Jesus  Christ  except  the  imperative  duty  of  putting  Him  to 
death  \ 

III.  Li  order  to  do  justice  to  the  significance  of  our  Lord's 

•  St.  John  V.  17,  18.  «  Ibid.  viii.  58,  59.  »  Ibid.  x.  30,  31,  39. 

^  Ibid.  vi.  42.  *  St.  Matt.  ix.  3 ;  St.  Luke  v.  3o,  21. 

^  Salvador,  J^suB-Christ,  ii.  pp.  I3a>  133,  195 :  'La  question  avait  on 
cdt^  politique  ou  national  juif :  c'^tait  la  risistance  du  Fils  de  Marie,  dans 
Jerusalem  rnSme,  aux  ordres  et  avertissements  du  grand  Conseil.  An 
point  de  vue  religieuz,  selon  la  loi,  J^sus  se  trouvait  en  cause  pour  s*dtre 
d^dar^  ^gal  k  Dieu  et  Dieu  lui-mdme.'  See  also  the  Bev.  W.  Wilson^B 
Illustration  of  the  Method  of  Explaining  the  New  Testament,  p.  77,  sqq. 
Mr.  Wilson  shews  that  the  Sanhedrin  sincerely  believed  our  Lord  to  be 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  blasphemy,  as  inseparable,  to  a  Jewish  apprehension, 
firom  His  claim  to  be  Divine.  This  is  argued  (i)  from  the  regularity  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  length  of  the  trial,  and  the  earnest- 
ness and  unanimity  of  the  judges.  The  false  witnesses  were  considered  as 
such  by  the  Sanhedrin :  our  Lord  was  condemned  on  the  strength  of  His 
Own  confession ;  (2)  from  the  language  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
before  Pilate :  '  By  our  law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself 
the  Son  of  God  ;*  (3)  from  the  fsbct  that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  had 
no  material  object  to  gain  by  pronouncing  Jesus  guilty,  without  being 
persuaded  of  His  criminality  in  claiming  to  be  a  Divine  Person.  Mr.  Wilson 
fortifies  these  considerations  by  appealing  to  our  Lord's  silence,  to  St.  Peter's 
address  to  his  countrymen  in  Acts  ill.  1^-17,  and  to  the  general  conduct  of 
the  Jewish  people. 
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language  about  Himself,  let  us  for  a  moment  reflect  on  our  very 
fundamental  oonceptions  of  His  character.  There  is  indeed  a 
certain  seeming  impropriety  in  using  that  word  'character'  with 
respect  to  Jesus  Christ  at  all.  For  in  modem  language 
'  character '  generally  implies  the  predominance  or  the  absence 
of  some  side  or  sides  of  that  great  whole,  which  we  picture  to 
ourselves  in  the  background  of  each  individual  man  as  the  true 
and  complete  ideal  of  human  nature.  This  predominance  or 
absence  of  particidar  traits  or  faculties,  this  precise  combination 
of  active  or  of  passive  qualities,  determines  the  moral  flavour  of 
each  individual  life,  and  constitutes  character.  Character  is 
that  whereby  the  individual  is  marked  off  from  the  presumed 
standard  or  level  of  typical  manhood.  Yet  the  closest  analysis 
of  the  actual  Human  Life  of  Jesus  reveals  a  moral  Portrait  not 
only  unlike  any  that  men  have  witnessed  before  or  since,  but 
especially  remarkable  in  that  it  presents  an  equally  balanced  and 
entirely  harmonious  representation  of  all  the  normal  elements  of 
our  perfected  moral  nature  I  Still,  we  may  dare  to  ask  the 
question :  What  are  the  features  in  that  perfectly  harmonious 
moral  Life,  upon  which  the  reverence  and  &e  love  of  Christians 
dwells  most  constantly,  most  thankfully,  most  enthusiastically  % 

I.  If  then  on  such  a  subject  I  may  utter  a  truism  without 
irreverence,  I  say  first  of  all  that  Jesus  Christ  was  sincere.  He 
possessed  that  one  indispensable  qualification  for  any  teacher, 
specially  for  a  teacher  of  religion:  He  believed  in  what  He  said, 
without  reserve;  and  He  said  what  He  believed,  without  regard 
to  consequences.  Material  error  is  very  pardonable,  if  it  be 
error  which  in  good  faith  believes  itself  to  be  truth.  But  evident 
insincerity  we  cannot  pardon;  we  cannot  regard  with  any  other 
sentiment  than  that  of  indignation  the  conscious  propagation  of 
what  is  known  to  be  false,  or  even  to  be  exaggerated.  If  however 
the  sincerity  of  our  Lord  could  be  reasonably  called  in  question, 
it  might  suffice,  among  the  various  facts  which  so  irresistibly 
establish  it,  to  point  to  His  dealings  with  persons  who  followed 
and  trusted  Him.    It  is  easy  to  denounce  the  errors  of  men  who 

I  Yotmg,  Christ  of  History,  p.  317 :  *  The  difficulty  which  we  chiefly  feel 
in  dealing  with  the  character  of  Christ,  as  it  unfolded  itself  before  men, 
ariBes  from  its  absolute  perfection.  On  this  very  account  it  is  less  fitted  to 
arrest  observation.  A  single  excellence  unusually  deTel(^)ed,  though  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  faults,  is  instantly  and  universally  attractive.  Per- 
fect symmetry,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  startle,  and-  is  hidden  from 
common  and  casual  observers.  But  it  is  this  which  belongs  emphatically  to 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels ;  and  we  distinguish  in  Him  at  each  moment  that 
precise  manifestation  which  is  most  natural  and  most  right.* 
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oppose  OS ;  bat  it  is  difficult  to  be  always  perfectly  outspoken 
with  those  who  love  us,  or  who  look  up  to  us,  or  whose  services 
may  be  of  use  to  us,  and  who  may  be  alienated  by  our  ou1>- 
spokenness.  Now  Jesus  Christ  does  not  merely  drag  forth  to 
the  light  of  day  the  hidden  motives  of  His  powerful  adversaries, 
that  He  may  exhibit  them  with  so  mercifully  implacable  an 
accuracy,  in  all  their  baseness  and  pretension.  He  exposes,  with 
equal  impartiality,  the  weakness,  or  the  unreality,  or  the  self- 
deception  of  others  who  already  regard  Him  witii  affection  or 
who  desire  to  espouse  His  cause.  A  disciple  addresses  him  as 
'  Good  Master.'  The  address  was  in  itself  sufficiently  justifiable ; 
but  our  Lord  observed  that  the  speaker  had  used  it  in  an  unreal 
and  conventional  manner.  In  order  to  mark  His  displeasure  He 
solemnly  asked,  *  Why  callest  thou  Me  good  %  There  is  none  good 
but  One,  that  is,  God  ^^  A  multitude  which  He  has  fed  miracu- 
lously returns  to  seek  Him  on  the  following  day;  but  instead 
of  silently  accepting  this  tacit  proof  of  His  popular  power,  He 
observes,  *Ye  seek  Me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  but 
because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled  ^.'  On  another 
occasion,  we  are  told,  Hhere  went  great  multitudes  with  Him.' 
He  turns,  warns  them  that  all  human  affections  must  be  sacrificed 
to  His  service,  and  that  none  could  be  His  disciple  who  does  not 
take  up  the  cross®.  He  solemnly  bids  men  *  count  the  cost*  before 
they  'build  the  tower*  of  discipleshipP.  He  is  on  the  point  of  being 
deserted  by  all,  and  an  Apostle  protests  with  fervid  exaggeration 
that  he  is  ready  to  go  with  Him  to  prison  or  to  death.  But  onr 
Lord,  instead  of  at  once  welcoming  the  affection  which  dictated 
this  protestation,  pauses  to  shew  Simon  Peter  how  little  he  really 
knew  of  the  weakness  of  his  own  heart  <i.  With  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  with  Simon  the  Pharisee,  with  the  Jews  in  the  temple, 
with  the  rich  young  man,  it  is  ever  the  same ;  Christ  cannot 
flatter.  He  cannot  disguise.  He  cannot  but  set  forth  truth  in  its 
limpid  purity  r.  Such  was  His  moral  attitude  throughout :  sin- 
cerity was  the  mainspring  of  His  whole  thought  and  action ;  and 
when  He  stood  before  His  judges,  He  could  exclaim,  in  this  as  in 
a  wider  sense,  '  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came 
I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth  •.' 
Sui'ely  this  sincerity  of  our  Holy  Saviour  is  even  at  this  hour 
a  main  secret  of  His  attractive  power.     Men,  we  know,  may 

«  St.  Mark  x.  18.  »  St.  John  vi.  26.  »  St.  Luke  adv.  36,  37. 

P  Ibid.  ver.  28.  1  St.  John  xiii.  37,  38. 

'  Cf.  Newman,  Parochial  Senuons,  vol.  v.  p.  37,  serm.  3:    'Unreal 
Words.'   ,  •  St.  John  xviii.  37. 
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flatter  and  deceive,  till  at  length  the  soul  grows  gick  and  weary 
of  a  world,  which  Truth  in  her  stem  simplicity  might  some- 
times seem  to  have  abandoned.  But  Jesus  Christ,  speaking  to  us 
from  the  Gospel  pages,  or  speaking  in  the  secret  chambers  of 
conscience,  is  a  Monitor  Whom  we  can  trust  to  tell  us  the  un* 
welcome  but  wholesome  truth ;  and  could  we  conceive  of  Him 
as  false,  He  would  no  longer  be  Himself  in  our  thought ;  He 
would  not  be  changed ;  He  would  simply  have  disappeared  \ 

2.  A  second  moral  truism :  Jesus  Christ  was  unselfish.  His 
Life  was  a  prolonged  act  of  Self-sacrifice;  and  sacrifice  of  self  is 
the  practical  expression  and  measure  of  unselfishness.  It  might 
have  seemed  that  where  there  was  no  sin  to  be  curbed  or  worn 
away  by  sorrow  and  pain,  there  room  might  have  been  found  for 
a  lawful  measure  of  self-satis&iction.  But '  even  Christ  pleased 
not  Himself.'  He  ^sought  not  His  own  glory;'  'He  came  not 
to  do  His  Own  will '».'  His  Body  and  His  Soul,  with  all  the 
faculties,  the  activities,  the  latent  powers  of  each,  were  offered 
to  the  Divine  Will.  His  friends,  His  relatives.  His  mother  and 
His  home.  His  pleasure.  His  reputation.  His  repose,  were  all 
abandoned  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  His 
brethren.  His  Self-sacrifice  included  the  whole  range  of  His 
human  thought  and  affection  and  action ;  it  lasted  throughout 
His  Life ;  its  highest  expression  was  His  Death  upon  the  Cross. 
Those  who  believe  Him  to  have  been  merely  a  man  endowed 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  br  even  only  with  the 
power  of  wielding  vast  moral  infiuence  over  masses  of  men, 
cannot  but  recognise  the  rare  loveliness  and  sublimity  of  a  Life 
in  which  great  powers  were  consciously  possessed,  yet  were 
never  exercised  for  those  objects  which  the  selfish  instinct  of 
ordinary  men  would  naturally  pursue.  It  is  this  disinterested- 
ness ;  this  devotion  to  the  real  interests  of  humankind ;  this 
radical  antagonism  of  His  whole  character  to  that  deepseated 
fielfishness,  which  in  our  better  moments  we  men  hate  in  our- 
selves  and  which  we  always  hate  in  others ; — it  is  this  complete 


*  F^x,  J^s-Chriat,  p.  316;  Channinff,  WorkB,  ii.  55:  'When  I  trace 
the  unaffected  majesty  which  rnns  through  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  see  Him 
never  falling  below  His  sublime  claims  amidst  poverty,  and  scorn,  and  in 
His  last  agony,  I  have  a  feeling  of  the  reality  of  His  character  which  I 
cannot  express.  I  feel  that  the  Jewish  carpenter  could  no  more  have  con- 
ceived and  sustained  this  character  under  motives  of  imposture,  than  an 
infant's  arm  could  repeat  the  deeds  of  Hercules,  or  his  unawakened  in- 
tellect comprehend  and  rival  the  matchless  works  of  genius.' 

*  Kom.  XV.  3;  St.  John  v.  30,  vi.  38 ;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  39. 
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renunciation  of  all  that  has  no  object  beyond  self,  which  has  won 
to  Jesus  Christ  the  heart  of  mankind.  In  Jesus  Christ  we  haU 
the  One  Friend  Who  loves  perfectly;  Who  expresses  perfect 
love  by  the  utter  surrender  of  Self;  Who  loves  even  unto  death. 
In  Jesus  Christ  we  greet  the  Good  Shepherd  of  humanity ;  Ho 
is  the  Good  Shepherd  under  Whose  care  we  can  lack  nothing, 
and  Whose  glory  it  is  that  He  *giveth  His  Life  for  the  sheep  V 

3.  A  third  moral  truism:  Jesus  Christ  was  humble.  He  might 
have  appeared,  even  to  human  eyes,  as  *One  naturally  con- 
tented with  obscurity ;  wanting  the  restless  desire  for  eminence 
and  distinction  which  is  so  common  in  great  men;  hating  to 
put  forward  personal  claims;  disliking  competition  and  dis* 
putes  who  should  be  greatest ;  . .  .  fond  of  what  is  simple  and 
homely,  of  children,  and  poor  people  y.'  It  might  have  almost 
seemed  as  if  His  preternatural  powers  were  a  source  of  distress 
and  embarrassment  to  Him;  so  eager  was  He  to  economize 
their  exercise  and  to  veil  them  from  the  eyes  of  men.  He  was 
particularly  careful  that  His  miracles  should  not  add  to  His 
reputation 2.  Again  and  again  He  very  earnestly  enjoined  silence 
on  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  His  miracidous  cures  *.  He 
would  not  gratify  persons  whose  motive  in  seeking  His  com- 
pany was  a  vain  curiosity  to  see  the  proofs  of  His  power  ^. 
By  this  humility  is  Jesus  Christ  most  emphatically  distinguished 
from  the  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world.  Whatever  else 
they  may  have  been,  they  were  not  humble.  But  Jesus  Christ 
loses  His  individuality  if  you  separate  Him  in  thought  for  one 
moment  from  His  *  great  humility.'  His  humility  is  the  key  to 
His  whole  life ;  it  is  the  measuring-line  whereby  His  actions,  EUs 
sufferings,  His  words.  His  very  movements  must  be  meted  in 
order  to  be  understood.  '  Learn  of  Me,'  He  says,  *for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  ye  shaU  find  rest  unto  your  souls  <^.' 

Bat  wLt  becomes  of  Lbb  integral  features  of  His  character 
if,  after  considering  the  language  which  He  actually  used  about 
Himself,  we  should  go  on  to  deny  that  He  is  God  ? 

Is  He,  if  He  be  not  God,  really  humble  %  Is  that  reiterated 
Self-assertion,  to  the  accents  of  which  we  have  been  listening 
this  morning,  consistent  with  any  known  form  of  creaturely 
humility?     Can  Jesus  thus  bid  us  believe  in  Him,  love  Him, 

'  St.  John  z.  II.  7  Ecce  Homo,  pp.  178,  179. 

■  St.  Luke  viii.  51, 

*  St.  Matt.  iz.  30 :  ^vciSptAt^traro ;  zii.  16 :  hrerifiiitr^y  axnois, 
^  St.Markyiii.  11,  la;  St.  Matt.  zvi.  i,  4;  St.  Luke  zi.  16;  St.  John 
Yi.  30.  0  St.  Matt.  zi.  29. 
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obey  Him,  live  by  Him,  live  for  Him ;  can  He  thus  claim  to 
be  the  universal  Teacher  and  the  universal  Judge,  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  the  Life  of  humanity, — if  He  be  indeed  only  man? 
What  is  humility  but  the  honest  recognition  of  truth  respecting 
self?  Could  any  mere  man  claim  that  place  in  thought,  in 
society,  in  history,  that  authority  over  conscience,  that  rela- 
tionship to  the  Most  High ;  could  he  claim  such  powers  and 
duties,  such  a  position,  and  such  prerogatives  as  are  claimed 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  be  justly  deemed  ^rneek  and  lowly 
of  heart'?  If  Christ  is  God  as  well  as  Man,  His  language  falls 
into  its  place,  and  all  is  intelligible;  but  if  you  deny  His 
Divinity,  you  must  conclude  that  some  of  the  most  precious 
sayings  in  the  Gospel  are  but  the  outbreak  of  a  preposterous 
self-laudation ;  they  might  well  seem  to  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  another  Lucifer  \ 

If  Jesus  Christ  be  not  God,  is  He  really  unselfish  ?  He  bids 
men  make  Himself  the  centre  of  their  affections  and  their 
thoughts;  and  when  Gk)d  does  this  He  is  but  recalling  man 
to  that  which  is  man's  proper  duty,  to  the  true  direction  and 
law  of  man's  being.  But  deny  Christ's  Divinity,  and  what  will 
you  say  of  the  disinterestedness  of  His  perpetual  self-assertion^? 

A  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  154 :  'When  I  find  his  high 
satis&ction  at  all  personal  recognition  and  bowing  before  his  individuality, 
I  almost  doubt  whether,  if  one  wished  to  draw  the  character  of  a  vain  and 
vacillating  pretender,  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  anything  nearer  to  the 
purpose  thai!  this.'  (p.  158), '  I  can  no  longer  give  the  same  human  reverence 
as  before  to  one  who  has  been  seduced  into  vanity  so  egregious  [as  to  claim 
to  be  the  Son  of  Man].'  So  our  Lord^s  parabolical  sayings  are  said  (p.  153) 
to  'indicate  vanity  and  incipient  sacerdotalism ;'  (p.  157),  His  tone,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  rich  young  man,  is  'magisterial,  decisive,  and  final,'  so  as  to 
keep  up  '  his  own  ostentation  of  omniscience  ;*  His  precept  bidcling  men 
receive  those  whom  He  sent  (Matt.  z.  40)  suggests  the  observation  that 
inasmuch  as  the  disciples  ''had  no  claims  whatever,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to 
reverence,  it  appears  to  me  a  very  extravagant  and  fanatical  sentiment  thus 
to  couple  the  Iftvour  or  wrath  of  God  with  their  reception  or  rejection' 
(p.  157).     Compare  F^lix,  J^us-Christ,  pp.  301-322. 

*  M.  Benan  accounts  for  our  Lord's  self-assertion  in  the  following  manner : 
'H  ne  prdchait  pas  ses  opinions,  il  se  prSchait  lui-mdme.  Souvent  des  &me8 
trte-grandes  et  tr^-d^int^ress^  pr^entent,  associ^  k  beaucoup  d'^^vation, 
oe  oaract^re  de  perp^tuelle  attention  \  elles-mdmes,  et  d'extrime  auaceptU 
bUiU  personnelle,  qui  en  g6n6ral  est  le  propre  desfemmes.  Leur  persuasion 
qne  IMeu  est  en  elles  et  s'oocupe  peip^tuellement  d'elles  est  si  forte  qu'elles 
ne  oraignent  nullement  de  s'imposer  auz  autres.*  (Vie  de  J^us,  p.  76.) 
Aooordingly,  we  are  told  that  '  J^us  ne  doit  pas  dtre  jug^  sur  la  rfegle  de 
noa  petites  convenances.  L'admiration  de  ses  disciples  le  d^bordait  et  I'en- 
tralnait.  H  est  Evident  que  le  titre  de  Babbi,  dont  il  s'^tait  d'abord  contents, 
ne  lui  BufiSsait  plus ;  le  titre  mdme  de  proph^te  ou  d'envoy^  de  Dieu  ne  r6* 
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What  matters  it  that  He  teaches  the  '  enthusiasm  of  humanity,' 
if  that  enthusiasm  was  after  all  to  centre  in  a  merely  human 
sel^  and  to  surround  His  human  presence  with  a  tribute  of 
superhuman  honour  9  What  avails  it  that  He  proclaims  the  law 
of  self-renouncement,  if  He  is  Himself  thus  guilty  of  its  signal 
infraction  1  Nay,  for  what  generous  purpose  can  He  still  be  held 
to  have  died  upon  the  Cross  ?  The  Cross  is  indeed  for  Christians 
the  symbol  and  the  throne  of  a  boundless  Love ;  but  it  is  only 
such  to  those  who  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Crucified. 
Deny  the  truth  of  Christ's  account  of  Himself;  deny  the  over- 
whelming moral  necessity  for  His  perpetual  Self-assertion ;  and 
His  Death  may  assume  another  aspect.  For  He  plainly  courted 
death  by  His  last  denunciations  against  the  Pharisees,  and  by 
His  presence  at  a  critical  moment  in  Jerusalem.  That  He  was 
thus  voluntarily  slain  and  has  redeemed  us  by  His  Blood  is  indeed 
the  theme  of  the  praises  which  Christians  daily  offer  Him  on 
earth  and  in  paradise.  But  if  He  be  not  the  Divine  Yictim 
£reely  offering  Himself  for  men  upon  the  altar  of  the  Cross,  may 
He  not  be  what  Christian  lips  cannot  force  themselves  to  utter) 
You  urge  that  in  any  case  He  would  be  a  man  freely  devoting 
himself  for  truth  and  goodness.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that 
His  excessive  self-assertion  would  impair  our  confidence  in  the 
purity  of  His  motive.  Is  not  self-sacrifice,  even  when  pushed 
to  the  last  extremity,  a  suspected  and  tainted  thing,  when  it 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  consistent  effort  to  give  unwarranted 
prominence  to  self  9  Have  not  men  ere  now  even  risked  death 
for  the  selfish,  albeit  unsubstantial,  object  of  a  posthumous 
renown' 1  If  Jesus  was  merely  man,  and  His  death  no  more 
than  the  fitting  close,  the  supreme  effort  of  a  life  consistently 
devoted  to  the  assertion  of  self,  has  He  not  '  succeeded  beyond 

pondait  plaa  k  sa  pens^e.  La  position  qu*il  s*attribnait  ^tait  oelle  d*iin  dtre 
Burhumain,  et  il  voulait  qu*on  le  regardftt  oomme  ayant  avec  Dieu  un  rap- 
port plus  ^ev^  que  odui  des  autres  hommes.*     (Vie  de  J(^ub,  p.  246.) 

'  Newman,  Phases,  p.  158 :  '  When  he  had  resolved  to  daim  Messiahship 
publicly,  one  of  two  results  was  inevitable,  if  that  claim  was  ill-founded : — 
viz.,  either  he  must  have  become  an  impostor  in  order  to  screen  his  weak- 
ness ;  or  he  must  have  retracted  his  pretensions  amid  much  humiliation  and 
have  retired  into  privacy  to  learn  sober  wisdom.  From  these  altemativet 
there  was  escape  onUf  hy  death,  and  upon  death  Jesus  purposely  rushed.* 
(p.  161.)  'Does  my  friend  deny  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  wilfully  in- 
curred? The  "orthodox"  not  merely  admit  but  maintain  it.  Their  creed 
justifies  it  by  the  doctrine  that  his  death  was  a  "sacrifice*'  so  pleasing  to 
God  as  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  w<»rld.  This  honestly  meets  the  objec- 
tions to  self-destruction ;  for  how  better  could  life  be  used  than  by  laying  it 
down  for  such  a  prize.' 
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the  dreams  of  the  most  delirious  votary  of  fame  9  If  the  blood 
of  a  merely  human  Christ  was  the  price  which  was  deliberately 
paid  for  glory  on  Mount  Calvary,  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
sufferer  has  had  his  reward.  But  at  least  he  died,  only  as  others 
have  died,  who  have  sought  and  found  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow-men,  in  death  as  in  life,  a  tribute  of  sympathy,  of  ad- 
miration, of  honour.  And  we  owe  to  such  a  sufferer  nothing 
beyond  the  compassionate  silence  wherewith  charity  would  fain 
veil  the  violence  of  seMshness,  robed  in  her  garments,  and 
seeking  to  share  her  glory  and  her  power,  while  false  to  the  very 
vital  principle  which  makes  her  what  she  iss.' 

Once  more,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God,  can  we  even  say  that 
He  is  sincere  ^?  Let  us  suppose  that  it  were  granted,  as  it  is  by 
no  means  granted,  that  Jesus  Christ  nowhere  asserts  His  literal 
Godhead  2.  Let  us  suppose  that  He  was  after  all  merely  man, 
and  had  never  meant  to  do  more  than  describe,  in  the  language 
of  mysticism,  the  intertwining  of  His  human  Soul  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  in  a  communion  so  deep  and  absorbing  as  to  obliterate 
His  sense  of  distinct  human  personality.  Let  this,  I  say,  be 
supposed  to  have  been  His  meaning,  and  let  His  sincerity  be 
taken  for  granted.  Who  then  shall  anticipate  the  horror  of  His 
soul  or  the  fire  of  His  words,  when  He  is  once  made  aware  of 
the  terrible  misapprehension  to  which  His  language  has  given 

»  F^liz,  J^s-Christ,  p.  314 ;  Young,  The  Christ  of  History,  p.  229. 

1^  Newman,  Phases,  p.  154:  'It  sometimes  seems  to  me  the  picture  of  a 
conscious  and  wilful  impostor.  His  general  character  is  too  high  for  ihiti 
and  I  therefore  make  deductions  from  the  account.  Still  I  do  not  see  how 
the  pres^it  narrative  could  have  grown  up,  if  he  had  been  really  simple 
and  straightforward  and  not  perverted  by  his  essentially  false  position.' 
Mr.  Newman  is  complaining  that  our  Lord  '  does  not  honestly  and  plainly 
renounce  pretension  to  miracle,  as  Mr.  Martineau  would,'  but  his  language 
obviously  suggests  a  wider  application,  (p.  158.)  'I  fed  assured,  k  priori, 
that  such  presumption  [as  that  of  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  Man  of  Dan.  vii.] 
mM»t  have  entangled  him  into  evasions  and  insincerities,  which  naturally 
end  in  crookedness  of  conscience  and  real  imposture,  however  noble  a  man's 
oommencement,  and  however  iinahrinlriTig  his  sacrifice  of  goods  and  ease 
and  life.' 

1  M.  Benan  indeed  says,  '  J^us  n'^nonoe  pas  un  moment  Vid6e  sacrilege 
qu'il  soit  Dieu.'  (Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  75.)  Yet,  'on  ne  nie  pas  qu'il  y  eiit 
dans  les  affirmations  de  J^sus  le  germe  de  la  doctrine  qui  devait  plus  tard 
{aire  de  Ini  une  hypostase  divine.'  (Ibid.  p.  247.)  M.  Kenan  even  explains 
our  Lord's  language  as  to  His  Person  on  the  ground  that  'I'id^alisme  trans- 
oendant  de  J^sus  ne  lui  pennit  jamais  d'avoir  une  notion  bien  daire  de  sa 
propre  personnalit^.  it  eef  son  P^re,  son  Phre  est  luV  (p.  244.)  In 
other  words,  our  Lord  did  afi&rm  His  Divinity,  but  only  because  He  was, 
nnooDiicioiiBly  perhapsj,  a  Pantheist  1 
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rise  in  the  minds  around  Him  ?  <  Thou  being  a  man,  makest 
Thyself  God.'  The  charge  was  literally  true:  being  human,  He 
did  make  Himself  God.  ChriBtians  belieye  that  He  only  'made' 
Himself  that  which  He  is.  But  if  He  is  not  God,  where  does 
He  make  any  adequate  repudiation  of  a  construction  of  His 
words  so  utterly  derogatory  to  the  great  Creator,  so  necessarily 
abhorrent  to  a  good  man's  thought  % 

Is  it  .urged  that  on  one  occasion  He  '  explained  His  claim  to 
Divinity  by  a  quotation  which  implied  that  He  shared  that  claim 
with  the  chiefe  of  the  theocracy  9 '  It  has  already  been  shewn 
that  by  that  quotation  our  Lord  only  deprecated  immediate 
violence,  and  claimed  a  hearing  for  language  which  the  Jews 
themselves  regarded  as  not  merely  allowable,  but  sacred.  The 
quotation  justified  His  language  only,  and  not  His  full  meaning, 
which,  upon  gaining  the  ear  of  the  people.  He  again  proceeded 
to  assert.  Is  it  contended  that  in  such  sayings  as  that  addressed 
to  His  disciples,  '  My  Father  is  greater  than  I  k,*  He  abandoned 
any  pretension  to  be  a  Person  internal  to  the  Essential  Life  of 
Godi  It  may  suffice  to  reply,  that  this  saying  can  have  no 
such  force,  if  its  application  be  restricted,  as  the  Latin  Fathers 
do  restrict  it,  and  with  great  apparent  probability,  to  our  Lord's 
Manhood.  But  even  if  our  Lord  is  here  speaking,  as  the 
Greeks  generally  maintain,  of  His  essential  Deity,  His  Words 
still  express  very  exactly  a  truth  which  is  recognised  and  re- 
quired by  the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  Subordination  of  the 
Everlasting  Son  to  the  Everlasting  Father  is  strictly  compatible 
with  the  Son's  absolute  Divinity ;  it  is  abundantly  implied  in 
our  Lord's  language ;  and  it  is  an  integral  element  of  the 
ancient  doctrine  which  steadily  represents  the  Father  as  Alone 
Unoriginate,  the  Fount  of  Deity  in  the  Eternal  Life  of  the 
Ever-blessed  Trinity  1. 

^  St.  John  xiv.  28 :  Topc^/uat  ttfin  r^y  Ilar^pa*  5rt  h  Tloer^  fiov  fitlC»P 
fAov  iffri.  For  Patristio  arguments  against  the  Arian  abuse  of  this  text,  see 
Suicer,  Thes.  ii.  p.  1368.  The  fi9i(oy6r7j5  of  the  Father  is  referred  by 
St.  Athanasius,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Ghrysostom,  St.  Basil,  and  St. 
Hilary,  to  His  being  the  Unbegotten  One ;  by  St.  Cyril.  Alex,  (de  Recti 
Fide,  28 ;  Thes.  p.  91,  and  in  loo.),  St.  Augustine  (in  loc. ;  de  Trin.  i.  7 ; 
Enchiridion,  x.),  St.  Ambrose  (torn.  ill.  p.  795),  St.  Leo  (£p.  xxviii.  ad  Flav. 
o.  4),  to  the  Son's  humiliation  as  incarnate.  See  the  very  full  but  nn- 
satisfactory  note  of  Meyer  in  loc. 

^  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nio.  iv.  i.  x :  'Decretum  illud  Synodi  NicseniB,  qao 
statuitur  Filium  Dei  esse  Bthy  ix  Bfou,  Deum  de  Deo,  suo  calculo  com- 
prob&runt  doctores  Catholici,  tum  qui  ante  cum  qui  post  Synodum  illam 
scripsSre.    liTam  illi  omnes  uno  ore  docuerunt  naturam  perfectionesqae 
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But  sorely  an  admission  on  the  part  of  one  in  whom  men  saw 
nothing  more  than  a  fellow-creature,  that  the  Everlasting  God 
was  '  greater '  than  himself,  would  fail  to  satisfy  a  thoughtful 
listener  that  no  claim  to  Divinity  was  advanced  hy  the  speaker. 
Such  an  admission  presupposes  some  assertion  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  xelation  of  a  necessary  qualiEcation.  If  any  good  man  of 
our  acquaintance  should  announce  that  God  was  'greater'  than 
himself  should  we  not  hold  him  to  be  guilty  of  something  worse 
than  a  stupid  truism  1^  %  Would  he  not  seem  to  imply  that  he 
was  not  really  a  creature  of  God's  hand  ?  Would  not  his  words 
go  to  suggest  that  the  notion  of  his  absolute  equality  with  God 
was  not  to  be  dismissed  as  altogether  out  of  the  question ) 
Should  we  not  peremptorily  remind  him  that  the  life  of  man  is 
related  to  the  Life  of  Cbd,  not  as  the  less  to  the  greater,  but 
as  the  created  to  the  Uncreated,  and  that  it  is  an  impertinent 
irreverence  to  admit  superiority  of  rank,  where  the  real  truth  can 
only  be  expressed  by  an  assertion  of  radical  difference  of  natures  I 
And  assuredly  a  sane  and  honest  man,  who  had  been  accused  of 
associating  himself  with  the  Supreme  Being,  could  not  content 
himself  with  admitting  that  God  was  greater  than  himself. 
Knowing  himself  to  be  only  human,  would  he  not  insist  again  and 
again,  with  passionate  fervour,  upon  the  incommunicable  glory 
of  the  great  Creator  %  Would  not  a  purely  human  Christ  have 
anticipated  the  burning  words  of  the  indignant  Apostles  at  the 
gate  of  Lystra)  Far  more  welcome  to  human  virtue  most  surely 
it  would  have  been  to  be  accused  of  blasphemy  for  meaning  what 
was  never  meant,  than  to  be  literally  supposed  to  mean  it.  For 
indeed  there  are  occasions  when  silence  is  impossible  to  a  sincere 
soul°.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  acquiescence  in  false- 
hood is  likely  to  gain  personal  reputation,  when  connivance  at  a 


diviiiAS,  Patri  !E11ioqne  oompetere  non  oollateraKier  sut  eoordinatb,  sed  snb* 
ordinate ;  hoc  est,  folium  eandem  quidem  naturam  divinam  cum  Patre  com- 
monem  habere,  sed  k  Patre  communicatam ;  ita  scilicet  nt  Pater  solus 
naturam  illam  divinam  a  se  habeat,  sive  k  nullo  alio,  Fillus  autem  k  Patre ; 
proinde  Pater^  Divinitatia  qua  in  FiUo  est,  fans,  origo  ac principiwin  ait* 
See  Bull's  remarks  on  the  fundamental  character  of  the  error  of  calling  the 
Son  abr6B^os,  as  though  He  were  not  begotten  of  the  Father,  Ibid.  iv.  i.  7. 
Also  Petavius,  De  Deo  Deique  proprietatibus,  11.  3,  6.  Compare  Hooker  s 
Works,  vol.  i.,  Keble*8  Preface,  p.  Izzzi.  When  St.  Athanasius  calls  our 
liord  avT^6coy,  airroifwpla,  &c.,  abrSs  has  the  sense  of  'fall  reaJiW-'  as 
dlstiiict  from  that  of  'Self-origination ; '  the  idea  is  excluded  that  "Ke  had 
ODly  a  measure  of  Wisdom  or  Divinity.    See  Petavius  de  Trin.  vii.  11. 

a  Coleridge,  Table-talk,  p.  25. 

»  See  Deui  Alford  on  St.  John  xiz.  o. 
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misapprebeiision  may  aggrandize  self,  ever  so  slightly,  at  the  cost 
of  others.  How  would  th&  sincerity  of  a  human  teacher  deserve 
the  name,  i^  passively,  without  repudiation,  without  protest,  he 
should  allow  language  expressive.whether  of  his  moral  elevation 
or  of  his  mystical  devotion  to  be  popularly  construed  into  a 
public  claim  to  share  the  Bank  and  Name  of  the  great  God  in 
heaven  % 

It  is  here  that  the  so^termed  historical  Christ  of  M.  Kenan, 
who,  as  we  are  informed,  is  still  the  moral  chief  of  humanity  <>, 
would  appear  even  to  our  natural  English  sense  of  honesty  to  be 
involved  in  serious  moral  difficulties.  M.  Benan  indeed  assures 
us,  somewhat  eagerly,  that  there  are  many  standards  of  sincerity  P; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  possible,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
acquiesce  knowingly  in  what  is  fieilse,  whUe  yet  being,  in  some 

^  Benan,  Vie  de  J-^ns,  p.  457:  ^Oette  sublime  personne,  qui  chaque 
jour  preside  encore  au  destin  du  monde,  il  eat  pennis  de  Tappeler  divine^ 
non  en  ce  sens  que  J^sus  ait  absorb^  tout  le  divin,  ou  lui  ait  ^t^  ad^uat 
(pour  employer  Texpression  de  la  soolastique)  mais  en  ce  sens  que  J^us  est 
rindiYidu  qui  a  fait  favre  h  son  esphce  le  plus  grand  pas  vers  le  difjim. 
L'humanit^  dans  son  ensemble  ofire  un  assemblage  d'Stres  bas,  ^go'istes, 
sup^rieurs  k  Tanimal  en  cela  seul  que  leur  ^goisme  est  plus  r^fl^cbi.  Mais, 
au  milieu  de  cette  uniforme  vulgarity,  des  colonnes  s^^bvent  vers  le  ciel  et 
attestent  une  plus  noble  destin^e.  J^us  est  la  plus  baute  de  ces  cdonnea 
qui  montrent  k  Thomme  d^ofi  il  vient,  et  oil  il  doit  tendre.  En  lui  s^est 
condense  tout  ce  qu*il  y  a  de  bon  et  d'^ev^  dans  notre  nature/  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Renan  is  not  quite  consistent  with  himself,  as  he  is  of 
opinion  that  certain  Pagans  and  unbelievers  were  in  some  respects  superior 
to  our  Xiord.  *  L'honndte  et  suave  Marc-Aur^le,  Thumble  et  douz  Spinoza^ 
n*ayant  pas  cru  au  miracle,  ont  Ste  exempts  de  quelques  erreurs  que  J6sut 
partagea.*  (Ibid.  p.  451.)  Moreover,  this  superiority  to  our  Lord  seems 
to  be  shared  by  that  advanced  school  of  sceptical  enquirers '  to  which 
M.  Renan  himself  belongs.  '  Par  notre  extreme  d^catesse  dans  rempl<» 
des  moyens  de  conviction,  par  notre  sincSritS  absolue  et  notre  amour 
dSsinteresse  de  I'idee  pure,  nous  avons  fond^,  nous  tous  qui  avons  vou^ 
notre  vie  k  la  science,  un  nouvel  idial  de  moralitS.*  (Ibid.)  Indeed,  as 
regards  our  Lord,  M.  Renan  suggests  that  'il  est  probable  que  beaucoup  de 
ses  fautes  ont  6t6  dissimul^.'  (Ibid.  p.  458.) 

P  Ibid.  p.  352 :  'Pour  nous,  races  profond^ment  s^euses,  la  oonvictidxi 
signifie  la  sinc^t^  avec  soi-m6me.  Mais  la  sinc^rit^  avec  soi-m6me  n*a  pae 
beaucoup  de  sens  chez  les  peuples  orientauz,  pen  habitu^  auz  d^catessee 
de  I'esprit  critique.  Bonne  foi  et  imposture  sont  des  mots  qui,  dans  notre 
conscience  rigide,  s^opposent  comme  deux  termes  inconciliables.  En  Orient 
il  y  a  de  Tun  k  Tautre  mille  fuites  et  miUe  detours.  Les  auteurs  de  livrea 
apocryphes  (de  "Daniel,"  d*  "Henoch,"  par  exemple),  hommes  si  exalt^ 
oommettaient  pour  leur  cause,  et  bien  certainement  sans  ombre  de  scrnpule, 
un  acte  que  nous  appellerions  un  faux.  La  vdrit^  mat^elle  a  tr^s-peu  de 
prix  pour  Toiiental ;  il  voit  tout  ^  travers  ses  id^s,  ses  int^ts,  ses  passions, 
L*histoire  est  impossible,  si  Ton  n'admet  hautement  qu'Uff  a  pour  la  sim" 
cSritS  plusieurs  mesures,* 
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transcendental  sense,  sincere.  Thus,  just  as  the  Christ  of 
M.  Benan  can  permit  the  raising  of  Lazarus  to  look  like  a 
miracle,  while  he  must  know  that  the  whole  episode  has  been 
a  matter  of  previous  arrangement  4,  so  he  can  apparently  use 
language  which  is  generally  understood  to  claim  Divinity,  with- 
out being  bound  to  explain  that  he  is  altogether  human^.  The 
4deal  of  humanity'  contents  himself  it  appears,  with  a  lower 
measure,  so  to  call  it,  of  sincerity;  and  while  we  are  scarcely 
embarrassed  by  the  enquiry  whether  such  sincerity  is  sincere  or 
not,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  observe  that  it  is  certainly  consistent 
neither  with  real  humility  nor  with  real  unselfishness  \ 

Thus  our  Lord's  human  glory  fades  before  our  eyes  when  we 
attempt  to  conceive  of  it  apart  from  the  truth  of  His  Divinity. 
He  is  only  perfect  as  Man,  because  He  is  truly  God.    If  He  is 

4  M.  Benan  introdnces  his  account  of  the  resmrection  of  Lazams  by  ob- 
serving  that  'lea  amis  de  J^us  d^siraient  un  grand  miracle  qui  frapp&t 
▼ivement  Tincr^ulit^  hi^roeolymite.  La  resurrection  d*un  homme  connu  k 
Jerusalem  dut  paraltre  ce  qu*il  y  avait  de  plus  convaincant.  II  faut  se  rap- 
peler  ici  que  la  condition  essentielle  de  la  vraie  critique  est  de  comprendre  la 
diversity  des  temps,  et  de  se  d^pouiller  des  repugnances  instinctives  qui  sont 
le  fruit  d*une  Education  purement  raisonnable.  B  faut  se  rappeler  aussi  que 
dans  cette  ville  impure  et  pesante  de  Jerusalem  JisviB  n'Staitplus  lui-mSme, 
8a  conscience,  par  la  faute  des  hommes  et  nonpar  la  sienne,  avait  perdu 
quelque  chose  de  sa  limpiditS primordiale.*  (Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  359.)  Under 
these  circumstances,  '  il  se  passa  k  Bethanie  quelque  chose  qui  fut  regard^ 
comme  une  resurrection.*  (p.  360.)  *Peut-itre  Lazare,  p&le  encore  de  sa 
maladie,  se  fit-il  entourer  de  bandelettes  comme  un  mort,  et  enfermer  dans 
son  tombeau  de  famiUe. . .  J^sus  d^sira  voir  encore  une  fois  celui  qu*il  avait 
tejn.4,  et,  la  pierre  ayant  6t6  ecartee,  Lazare  sortit  avec  ses  bandelettes  et  la 
tdte  entour^e  d'un  suaire.  Cette  apparition  dut  naturellement  dtre  regardee 
par  tout  le  monde  comme  une  resurrection.     La  foi  ne  connalt  d*autre  loi^ 

que  I'interdt  de  ce  qu'elle  croit  le  vrai Quant  k  Jesus,  il  n*etait  pas* 

plus  mattre  que  saint  Bernard,  que  saint  Fran9ois  d*  Assise  de  moderer 
I'avidite  de  la  foule  et  de  ses  propres  disciples  pour  le  merveilleux.  La 
mort,  d^ailleurs,  allait  dans  quelques  jours  lui  rendre  sa  liberte  divine, 
et  rarracher  auxfatales  nicessiiis  d'un  rSle  qui  chaquejour  deoenait  plus 
exigeant,  plus  difficile  d  soutenir*  (p.  363.) 

'  Sometimes  M.  Benan  endeavours  to  avoid  this  conclusion  by  repre- 
senting our  Lord's  self-proclamation  as  being  in  truth  the  result  of  a  vain 
self-surrender  to  the  fanatical  adulation  of  His  followers,  the  reiteration 
of  which  in  the  end  deceived  Himself.  (Tie  de  jesus,  p.  139) :  'Naturelle- 
ment, plus  on  croyait  en  lui,  plus  il  croyait  en  lui-mSme.*  Accordingly 
(p.  340)  'sa  legende  [i.e.  the  account  given  of  TTim  in  the  Gospels  and  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  specially  the  doctrine  of  His  Divinity]  etait  le 
fruit  d  une  grande  conspiration  toute  spontanee  et  s^Slaborait  autour  de  lui 
de  son  vivant*  Thus  (p.  238)  the  Chnst  of  M.  Benan  first  allows  himself 
to  be  fedsely  called  the  Son  of  David,  and  then  'il  finit,  ce  semble,  par 
y  prendre  plaisir.'    Cf.  p.  297,  note. 

•  ?eiiz,  jesuB'Christ)  p.  321. 


2o6         * Christus^  si  non  Deus^  non  Bonus' 

not  God,  He  is  not  a  humble  or  an  unselfish  man.  Nay,  He  is 
not  even  sincere  ;  unless  indeed  we  have  recourse  to  a  supposi- 
tion upon  which  the  most  desperate  of  His  modem  opponents 
have  not  yet  ventured,  and  say  with  His  jealous  kinsmen  in  the 
early  days  of  His  Ministry,  that  He  was  beside  Himself  t.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  seem  that  there  must  have  been  strange  method 
in  a  madness  which  could  command  the  adoration  of  the  civilized 
world ;  nor  would  any  such  supposition  be  seriously  entertained 
by  those  who  know  under  what  conditions  the  very  lowest  forms 
of  moral  influence  are  at  all  possible.  The  choice  really  lies 
between  the  hypothesis  of  conscious  and  culpable  insincerity, 
and  the  belief  that  Jesus  speaks  literal  truth  and  must  be  taken 
at  His  word  ^. 

You  complain  that  this  is  one  of  those  alternatives  whicH 
orthodoxy  is  wont  to  substitute  for  less  violent  arguments,  and 
from  the  exigencies  of  which  you  piously  recoil?  But  under 
certain  circumstances  such  alternatives  are  legitimate  guides  to 
truth,  nay,  they  are  the  only  guides  available.  Certainly  we 
cannot  create  such  alternatives  by  any  process  of  dialectical 
manufacture,  if  they  do  not  already  exist.  If  they  are  not  mat- 
ters of  fact,  they  can  easily  be  convicted  of  inaccuracy.  We  who 
stand  in  this  pulpit  are  not  makers  or  masters  of  the  eternal 
harmonies ;  we  can  but  exhibit  them  as  best  we  may.  Truth, 
even  in  her  severer  moods,  must  ever  be  welcome  to  sincerity; 
and  she  does  us  a  service  by  reminding  us  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  embrace  within  the  range  of  our  religious  negations 
just  so  much  dogma  as  we  vdsh  to  deny,  and  to  leave  the  rest 
really  intact.  It  is  no  hardship  to  reason  that  we  cannot  deny 
the  conclusion  of  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  without  impugning^ 
the  axioms  which  are  the  basis  of  its  demonstration.  It  is  no 
hardship  to  faith  that  we  cannot  deny  the  Divinity  of  Jesus, 
without  casting  a  slur  upon  His  Human  Character.     There  are 

*  Channixig,  Works,  ii.  56 :  'The  charge  of  an  extravagant,  self-deluding 
enthusiasm  is  the  last  to  be  fastened  on  Jesus.  Where  can  we  find  traces 
of  it  in  His  history  t  Do  we  detect  them  in  the  calm  authority  of  His  pre- 
cepts ;  in  the  mild,  practical,  beneficent  spirit  of  His  religion ;  in  the  un- 
laboured simplicity  of  the  language  in  which  He  unfolds  His  high  powers 
and  the  sublime  truths  of  religion ;  or  in  the  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  He  always  discovers  in  His  estimate  and  treatment  of 
the  different  classes  of  men  with  whom  He  acted  ?  .  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  that, 
remarkable  as  was  the  character  of  Jesus,  it  was  distinguished  by  nothing 
more  than  by  calmness  and  self-possession.* 

™  Cf.  Guizot,  Meditations  sur  TEssence  de  la  Beligion  Ghr^ienne.  Paxi% 
1864,  pp.  324-326. 
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fatal  inclines  in  the  world  of  religious  thought;  and  even  if  men 
deem  it  courteous  to  ignore  them,  such  courtesy  is  scarcely 
charitable.  If  our  age  does  not  guide  anxious  minds  by  its 
loyal  adherence  to  God's  Revelation,  its  very  errors  may  have 
their  uses ;  they  may  warn  us  off  ground,  on  which  Eeason  can- 
not rest,  and  where  Faith  is  imperilled,  by  enacting  before  our 
eyes  a  reducUo  ad  abswrdum  or  a  reductio  ad  horrihihi 

Of  a  truth  the  alternative  before  us  is  terrible;  but  can 
devout  and  earnest  thought  falter  for  a  moment  in  the  agony 
of  its  suspense?  Surely  it  cannot.  The  moral  Character  of 
Christ,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  preternatural  focts  of  His 
Human  Life,  will  bear  the  strain  which  the  argument  puts  upon 
it*.  It  is  easier  for  a  good  man  to  believe  that,  in  a  world 
where  he  is  encompassed  by  mysteries,  where  his  own  being 
itself  is  a  consummate  mystery,  the  Moral  Author  of  the  wonders 
around  him  should  for  great  moral  purposes  have  taken  to  Him- 
seK  a  created  form,  than  that  the  one  Human  Life  which  realizes 
the  idea  of  humanity,  the  one  Man  Who  is  at  once  perfect 
strength  and  perfect  tenderness,  the  one  Pattern  of  our  race  in 
Whom  its  virtues  are  combined,  and  from  Whom  its  vices  are 
eliminated,  should  have  been  guilty,  when  speaking  about  Him- 
self of  an  arrogance,  of  a  self-seeking,  and  of  an  insincerity 
which,  if  admitted,  must  justly  degrade  Him  far  below  the  moral 
level  of  millions  among  His  unhonoured  worshippers.  It  is 
easier,  in  short,  to  believe  that  God  has  consummated  His  works 
of  wonder  and  of  mercy  by  a  crowning  SeK-revelation  in  which 
mercy  and  beauty  reach  their  climax,  than  to  close  the  moral 
eye  to  the  brightest  spot  that  meets  it  in  human  history,  and — 
since  a  bare  Theism  reproduces  the  main  dijQ&culties  of  Chris- 
tianity without  any  of  its  compensations — ^to  see  at  last  in  man's 
inexplicable  destiny  only  the  justification  of  his  despair.  Yet 
the  true  alternative  to  this  frightful  conclusion  is  in  reality  a 
frank  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  which  is  under  consideration  in 

*  Channing,  Works,  ii.  6i :  'I  know  not  what  can  be  added  to  heighten 
tlie  wonder,  reverence,  and  love,  which  are  due  to  Jesus.  When  I  consider 
TTim,  not  only  as  possessed'  with  the  consciousness  of  an  unexampled  and 
unbounded  majesty,  but  as  recognising  a  kindred  nature  in  all  human 
beings,  and  living  and  dying  to  raise  them  to  a  participation  of  His  divine 
glories ;  and  when  I  see  Him  under  these  views  allying  Himself  to  men  by 
the  tendereet  tias,  embracing  them  with  a  spirit  of  humanity  which  no 
inBnlt,  injury,  or  pain  could  for  a  moment  repel  or  overpower,  I  am  filled  * 
with  wonder  as  well  as  reverence  and  love.  I  feel  that  tlas  character  is  not 
of  human  invention,  that  it  was  not  assumed  through  fraud  or  struck  out 
by  enthufdasm;  for  it  is  infinitely  above  their  reach. 
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these  lectures  7.  For  CliriBtianity,  both  as  a  creed  and  as  a  life, 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  Personal  Character  of  its  Founder. 
Unless  His  virtues  were  only  apparent,  unless  His  miracles  were 
nothing  better  than  a  popular  delusion,  we  must  admit  that  His 
Self-assertion  is  justified,  even  in  the  fall  measure  of  its  blessed 
and  awful  import.  We  must  deny  the  antagonism  which  is  said 
to  exist  between  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  and  the  history 
of  His  human  manifestation.  We  must  believe  and  confess  that 
the  Christ  of  history  is  the  Christ  of  the  Catholic  Creed. 

Eternal  Jesus  I  it  is  Thyself  Who  hast  thus  bidden  us  either 
despise  Thee  or  worship  Thee.  Thou  wouldest  have  us  despise 
Thee  as  our  fellow-man,  if  we  will  not  worship  Thee  as  our  God. 
Gazing  on  Thy  Human  beauty,  and  listening  to  Thy  words,  we 
cannot  deny  that  Thou  art  the  Only  Son  of  God  Most  High ; 
disputing  Thy  Divinity,  we  could  no  longer  clearly  recognise 
Thy  Human  perfections.  But  if  our  ears  hearken  to  Thy 
revelations  of  Thy  greatness,  our  souls  have  already  been  won 
to  Thee  by  Thy  truthfulness,  by  Thy  lowliness,  and  by  Thy  love. 
Convinced  by  these  Thy  moral  glories,  and  by  Thy  majestic 
exercise  of  creative  and  healing  power,  we  believe  and  are  sure 
that  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  Although  in  unveiling 
Thyself  before  Thy  creatures,  Thou  dost  stand  from  age  to  age 
at  the  bar  of  hostile  and  sceptical  opinion ;  yet  assuredly  from 
age  to  age,  by  the  assaults  of  Thine  enemies  no  less  than  in  the 
faith  of  Thy  believing  Church,  Thou  art  justified  in  Thy  sayings 
and  art  clear  when  Thou  art  judged.  Oi  a  truth,  Thou  art  the 
King  of  Glory,  O  Christ ;  Thou  art  the  Everlasting  Son  of  the 
Father. 

7  Cbaxming  might  almost  seem  to  have  risen  for  a  moment  to  the  full 
faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  following  beautiful  words ;  Works,  ii. 
57 :  'I  confess  when  I  can  escape  the  deadening  power  of  habit,  and  can 
receive  the  full  import  of  such  passages  as  the  following :  "  Come  unto  Me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;"  "  I  am 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  ;'*  "He  that  confesseth  Me 
before  men,  him  will  I  confess  before  My  Father  in  Heaven;"  "Whoso- 
ever shall  be  ashamed  of  Me  before  men,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be 
ashamed  when  He  cometh  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  with  the  holy  angels ;  ** 
"  In  My  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  far 
you ;"  I  say,  when  I  can  succeed  in  realising  the  import  of  such  passages, 
I  feel  myself  listening  to  a  being  such  as  never  before  and  never  since  spoke 
in  human  language.  I  am  awed  by  the  consciousness  of  greatness  which 
these  simple  words  express ;  and  when  I  connect  this  greatness  with  the 
prooft  of  Christ's  miracles,  I  am  compelled  to  speak  with  the  centurion, 
"Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God." '  Alas !  that  this  language  does  not  mean 
what  we  might  hope,  is  too  certain  from  other  passages  in  his  writings. 
See  e.g.  Works,  ii.  510 :  'Christ  is  a  being  distinct  firom  the  one  €rOD.* 
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LECTURE  V. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CHBISrS  DIVINITY  IN  THE 
WRITINGS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


That  Which  was  frofn  the  "beginning.  Which  we  have  heard.  Which  we 
have  seen  with  our.  eyes,  Which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands 
have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  Life;  {for  the  Life  was  manifestedf  and 
we  hwve  seen  It,  and  hear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  that  Eternal  Life, 
Which  was  with  the  Father,  cmd  was  manifested  unto  us  ;)  That  Which 
we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you, — St.  John  i.  1-3. 

Ak  attempt  was  made  last  Sunday  to  determine,  from  the  re- 
corded language  of  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  the  verdict  of  His 
Own  consciousness,  expressed  as  well  as  implied,  respecting  the 
momentous  question  of  His  higher  and  Eternal  Nature.  But 
we  were  incidentally  brought  face  to  face  with  a  problem,  the 
iiiller  consideration  of  which  lies  naturally  in  the  course  of  the 
present  discussion.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  most  numerous 
and  direct  claims  to  Divinity  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  While  this  fact  has  a  signi- 
ficance of  a  positive  kind  which  will  be  noticed  presently,  it 
also  involves  the  doctrine  before  us  in  the  entanglement  of  a 
large  critical  question.  To  leave  this  question  undiscussed 
would,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  impossible.  To  discuss 
it,  within  the  limits  assigned  to  the  lecturer,  and  even  with  a 
very  moderate  regard  to  the  amount  of  details  which  it  neces- 
sarily involves,  must  needs  make  a  somewhat  unwonted  demand, 
as  you  will  indulgently  bear  in  mind,  upon  the  patience  and 
attention  of  the  audience. 

If  the  Book  of  Daniel  has  been  recently  described  as  the 
battle-field  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  less  true  that 
St.  John's  Gospel  is  the  battle-field  of  the  New.  It  is  well 
understood  on  all  sides  that  no  question  of  mere  dihttante 
criticism,  is  at  stake  when  the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
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is  challenged.  The  point  of  this  momentous  enquiry  lies  close 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  creed  of  Christendom ; 

'Neque  enim  levia  sut  Indicra  petuntur 
Fftemia ;  sed  Tumi  de  yit&  et  sanguine  certant  *.* 

Strange  and  mournful  it  may  well  seem  to  a  Christian  that  the 
pages  of  the  Evangelist  of  Divine  love  should  have  been  the 
object  of  an  attack  so  energetic,  so  persevering,  so  inventive,  so 
unsparing  I  Strange  indeed  such  vehement  hostility  might  be 
deemed,  if  only  it  were  not  in  harmony  with  that  deep  instinct 
of  our  nature  which  forbids  neutrality  when  ^vj^e  are  face  to  face 
with  high  religious  truth ;  which  forces  us  to  take  really,  if  not 
avowedly,  a  side  respecting  it ;  which  constrains  us  to  hate  or 
to  love,  to  resist  or  to  obey,  to  accept  or  to  reject  it.  If  St. 
John's  Gospel  had  been  the  documentary  illustration  of  some 
extinpt  superstition,  or  the  title-deed  of  some  suppressed  founda- 
tion, at  best  capable  of  attracting  the  placid  interest  of  studious 
antiquarianism,  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  it  might 
well  have  provoked  our  marvel.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  room  for 
legitimate  wonder,  that  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  like  the 
Person  of  the  Master,  should  be  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock 
of  offence.  For  St.  John's  Gospel  is  the  most  conspicuous 
written  attestation  to  the  Godhead  of  Him  Whose  claims  upon 
mankind  can  hardly  be  surveyed  without  passion,  whether  it  be 
the  passion  of  adoring  love,  or  the  passion  of  vehement  and 
determined  enmity. 

I.  From  the  disappearance  of  the  obscure  heretics  called 
Alogi,  in  the  later  sub-apostolic  age^,  until  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  Gospel  was  not 
questioned.  The  earliest  modem  objections  to  it  seem  to  have 
been  put  forward  in  this  country,  and  to  have  been  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  narrative  of  St.  John 
and  those  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  These  objections  were 
combated  by  the  learned  Leclerc ;  and  for  well-nigh  a  century 
the  point  was  thought  to  have  been  decided  ^.  The  brilliant 
reputation  of  Herder  secured  attention  for  his  characteristic 
theory  that  St.  John's  Gospel  describes,  not  the  historical,  but 
an  ideal  Christ.  Herder  was  followed  by  several  German  writers, 

•  Virg.  -ffin.  xii.  764,  765. 

^  That  the  Alogi  had  no  idea  of  a  recent  origin  of  St.  John's  €r06pel 
is  dear  from  their  ascribing  it  to  Cerinthus.  Domer,  Person  Christi,  i. 
p.  501,  note.    S.  Epiph.  Her.  li. 

^  It  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  added  that  Eyanson's  attack  npon 
St.  John  in  1792  was  answered  by  Dr.  Priestley. 
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who   accepted   conclufidons   which   he   had   implied,   and   who 
expressly  rejected  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel  d.     But 
these  negative  criticisms  were  met  in  turn  by  the  arguments  of 
Boman  Catholic  divines  like  Hug,  and  of  critics  who  were  by  no 
means  loyal  even  to  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  such  as  Eichhom  and 
Euinoel.    By  their  labours  the  question  was  again  held  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  in  the  higher  regions  of  German  scholarship  and 
free-thinking.     This  second  settlement  was  rudely  disturbed  by 
the  publication  of  the  famous  *  Probabilia '  of  Bretschneider,  the 
learned  superintendent  of  Gotha,  in  the  year  1820©.     Repro- 
ducing the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  earlier 
negative  speculation,  and  adding  others  of  his  own,  Bretschneider 
rekindled  the  discussion.    He  exaggerated  the  contrast  between 
the  representation  of  our  Lord's  Person  in  St.  John  and  that  in 
the  synoptists  into  a  positive  contradiction.     Protestant  Ger- 
many was   then   fascinated   by  the    school  of  Schleiermacher, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a  combination  of  criticism  and  mysticism  ^, 
was  groping  its  way  back  towards  the  creeds  of  the  Catholic 
Church.     Schleiermacher,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  accepted 
the  Church-belief  respecting  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  he  found 
in  that  Gospel  the  reason  for  his  somewhat  reckless  estimate  of 
the  other  three.    The  sharp  controversy  which  followed  resulted 
in  Bretschneider's  retractation  of  his  thesis,  and  the  impression 
produced  by  this  retractation  was  not  violently  interfered  with 
until  1835,  when  Dr.  Strauss  shocked  the  conscience  of  all  that 
was  Christian  in  Europe  by  the  publication  of  his  first  *  Life  of 
Jesus.'     Dr.  Strauss'  position  in  respect  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
was  a  purely  negative  one.     He  confined  himself  to  asserting 
that  St.  John's  Gospel  was  not  what  the  Church  had  always 
believed  it  to  be,  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
The  school  of  Tubingen  aspired  to  supplement  this  negative 
criticism  of  Strauss  by  a  positive  hypothesis.    St.  John's  Gospel 
was  held  to  represent  a  highly-developed  stage  of  an  orthodox 
gnosis,  the  growth  of  which  presupposed  the  lapse  of  at  least  a 
century  since  the  age  of  the  Apostles.     It  was  decided  by  the 

*  Especially  by  Dr.  Ammon,  preacher  and  professor  of  theology  at 
Kriangen  and  Dr^den  snccessiyely. 

*  IVobabilia  de  Evangelii  et  Epistolarum  Johanms  Apostoli  indole  et 
origine.    Lipsise,  1820. 

'  See  more  especially  Scbleiermacher^s  Glauhenslehre,  and  compare  Fro- 
fesfior  Auberlen's  account  of  the  process  through  which,  at  Tubingen,  he 
'was  led  back,  among  other  things,  mainly  by  Schleiermacher*s  mysticism, 
so  full  of  life  and  spirit,  to  the  sanctuary  of  religion,  and  learnt  to  sit  again 
at  the  feet  of  the  Bedeemer.'    On  Divine  Bev^tion,  pref. 
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leading  writers  of  the  school  of  Tiibingen,  by  Drs.  Baur, 
Schwegler,  and  Zeller,  that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  composed 
until  after  the  year  a.d.  i6o.  And,  although  this  opinion  may 
have  been  slightly  modified  by  later  representatives  of  the 
Tabingen  school,  such  as  Hilgenfeld ;  the  general  position,  that 
the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  is  held  by  disciples  of  that  school  as  one  of 
its  very  fundamental  tenets. 

Here  then  it  is  necessary  to  enquire,  what  was  the  belief  of 
the  second  century  itself,  as  to  the  date  and  authenticity  of 
St.  John's  Gk)8pel  8. 

Now  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  every  decade  of  the 
second  century  furnishes  its  share  of  proof  that  the  four  Gospels 
as  a  whole,  and  St.  John's  in  particular,  were  to  the  Church  of 
that  age  what  they  are  to  the  Church  of  the  present.  Beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  we  may  observe  how  general  at  that 
date  was  the  reception  of  the  four  Gospels  ^roughout  the 
Catholic  Church.  Writing  at  Lyons,  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  St.  Irenseus  discourses  on  various  cosmical  and  spiritual 
analogies  to  the  fourfold  form  of  the  Gospel  narrative  (cvoyycXcoy 
T€Tpdfxop(f>ov)  in  a  strain  of  mystical  reflection  which  implies  that 
the  co-ordinate  authority  of  the  four  Gospels  had  been  already 
long  established  K  St.  Irenseus,  it  is  well  known,  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  St.  Polycarp,  who  was  himself  a  disciple  of  St.  John. 
St.  Irenaeus,  in  his  letter  to  the  erring  Florinus,  records  with 
reverent  afiPection  what  Polycarp  had  told  him  of  the  lessons 
which  he  had  personally  learnt  from  John  and  the  other  disciples 
of  Jesus  K    Now  is  it  barely  probable  that  Irenseus  should  have 

f  For  a  recent  and  complete  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Prof.  Westoott^ 
St.  John's  Grospel,  Intr.  pp.  zzviii-zzzii,  London,  Murray.    [1881.] 

^  St.  IrenseuSy  adv.  Hser.  iii.  11.  8:  i^  &y  ifKUftphv,  8ti  6  r&y  mrivrw 
T€xvirris  A6yo5,  6  Kold^fifvof  M,  t&v  Xtpovfilfi  Ktd  <rvy4xo9y  rh  leJarra,  <l>caf€p»' 
dtls  rots  hfOpdnroiSf  &iaK€v  rifuy  Terp^op<pov  rh  tvayytKioVf  ip\  H  in^e^/uari 
<rvvtx6fievov,  .  .  .  Kal  yhp  rh  Xtpovpifi  r(rpairp6(ro»na'  wol  tc^  TpScrcaira  av> 
TeDv,  cIkSvcs  rfis  irpayfiartias  rod  Tlov  r<w  0€ov,  .  .  Kal  rh  etfoyydkia  ody 
TO^TOis  irifufwva,  iv  oTs  4yica04(vrou  XpttrrSs.     Th  fihv  yhp  Karh  'Imdnrriy,  T^y 

ivh  rod  Harphs  fiytftoyuc^v  oufrov iral  Mo^ov  ytvfky  HirrYfirai,  A^ywy 

ip  iipxp  ^'^  ^  A<^yoj. 

1  St.  Irenseus,  fragment,  vol.  i.  p.  822,  ed.  Stieren:  tVSoy  ydp  <re,  -reus  &r 
Iti  4v  rp  Kdru  *A(rUf  iraf>&  r^  Tlo\vKdpv<fi^  \<^ivpeis  trpdrrovra  iv  rp  jSofrcAiiip 
av\{,  KM  irttpdafitvov .thZoKipiuv  Trap*  ahr^'  fjuoKKov  ykp  rh  r^t  8ia/un}^BrcM» 
rQy  ivayxos  yiyofi4yuv'  (a2  yhp  ix  iraGiuv  futSita'us,  ovvad^ouffM  rp  ifvxp, 
ipovvrai  ainn)  fiore  fit  tvvcurdat  ctxctv  Kal  rhv  r6woVy  ip  f  Ka0€(6fj^pos  5ic. 
X4yero  6  /juucapios  HoXiicapiroSt  Ktd  riis  TpoaS^vs  cthrov  icot  ras  §l<r6iovs  koI  Thr 
Xopoucrifpa  rov  $lov  icol  r^y  rmi  Cf&fiaros  tiiop  ical  rhs  9iaX4^€tf  &s  ^occrro 
Tpds  rh  irA^0of,  icol  riip  ficr^  *l»iiwov  avvapwrrpo^v  &s  &iH^cAAc»  iced  r^r 
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imagined  that  a  literary  forgery,  which  is  asserted  to  have  been 
produced  at  a  date  when  he  was  himself  a  boy  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was  actually  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  J  ? 
At  Carthage,  about  the  same  time,  Tertullian  wrote  his  great 
work  against  the  heretic  Marcion  K     Tertullian  brought  to  the 
discussion  of  critical  questions  great  natural  acuteness,  which 
bad  been  sharpened  during  his  early  life  by  his  practice  at  the 
African  bar.     Tertullian  (fistinguishes  between  the  primary,  or 
actually  apostolical  rank  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  the 
lower  standing  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  as  being  apostolical 
men  of  a  secondary  degree  1 ;  but  he  treats  all  four  as  inspired 
writers  of  an  authority  beyond  discussion  ™.    Against  Marcion's 
mutilations  of  the  sacred  text  Tertullian  fearlessly  appeals  to  the 
witness  of  the  most  ancient  apostolical  Churches.     Tertullian's 
famous  canon  runs  thus :   '  Si  constat  id  verius  quod  prius,  id 
prius  quod  et  ab  initio,  id  ab  initio  quod  ab  apostolis,  pariter 
ubique  constabit,  id  esse  ab  apostolis  traditum,  quod  apud  eccle- 
sias  apostolorum  fuerit  sacrosanctum  ^.'     But  what  would  have 
been  the  worth  of  this  appeal  if  it  could  have  been  even  suspected 
that  the  last  Gospel  was  really  written  when  Tertullian  was  a 
boy  or  even  a  young  man  1     At  Alexandria,  almost  contempo- 
raneously with  Tertullian,  St.  Clement  investigated  the  relation 

rwv  \oiw&y  tup  iwp(Uc6Ttav  rhv  KdptoVf  Ktd  &s  dirtfivrifASpeue  rohs  \6yovs  ad- 
r&if  KoX  irtpl  rod  Kvplou  rlva  ^v  &  tcap*  iKtivuv  dicfiK6€tt  ical  irtpl  ray  Swdfitotr 
aifTov,  KoX  irepl  r^s  btHaurKoKlas,  &s  wapik  ruv  abroirr&y  r^s  (wrjs  rov  A6yov 
vap€t\Ti4>^s  6  TLo\6K0ipTos,  dviffyeWt  Trdvra  ar^fupuva  reus  ypcufxus.  Gf.  Eus. 
Hiflt.  Ecd.  v.  20.  St.  Irenaeus  snooeeded  St.  Pothinns  in  the  see  of  Lyons. 
PoUunus  was  martyred  A.u.  177,  and  Irensens  died  a.d.  202. 
i  Adv.  Hser.  iii.  i.  St.  Irenaeus  was  probably  bom  about  a.d.  140. 
k  Tertullian  was  bom  at  Carthage  about  a.d.  160.  Cave  places  his  con- 
version to  Christianity  at  a.d.  185,  and  his  lapse  into  the  Montanist  heresy 
at  A.D.  199.  ]^.  Pusey  (libr.  of  Fathers)  makes  his  conversion  later, 
A.D.  195,  and  his  secession  £rom  the  Church  a.d.  201. 

^  Adv.  Marc.  iv.  c.  2:  '  Constituimus  imprimis  evangelicum  instru- 
mentum  apostolos  auctores  habere,  quibus  hoc  munus  evangelii  promul- 
gandi  ab  Ipso  Domino  sit  impositum.  Si  et  apostolicos,  non  tamen  solos, 
sed  com  apostolis  et  post  apostolos,  quoniam  prsedicatio  discipulorum 
sospecta  fieri  posset  de  glorisB  studio,  si  non  adsistat  iUi  auctoritas  magis- 
troroin,  immo  Christi,  quae  magistros  apostolos  fecit.  Denique  nobis  fidem 
ex  apostolis  Joannes  et  Matthaeus  insinuant,  ex  apostolicis  Lucas  et  Marcus 
instaaxant.' 

»  Adv.  Marc.  iv.  c.  5:  'Eadem  auctoritas  ecclesiarum  apostolicarum 
ceteris  qnoque  patrocinabitur  Svangeliis,  quae  proinde  per  illas  et  secun- 
dum illas  habemus,  Joannis  dico  et  Mattluei,  licet  et  Marcus  quod  edidit 
Petri  affirmetur,  cujus  interpres  Marcus.  ^Nam  et  Lucse  digestum  Paulo 
adscribere  sdent.  Capit  magistrorum  videri  quae  disdpuli  promulgarint.* 
^  Adv.  MardoQ.  iv.  5. 
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of  the  synoptic  Gospels  to  St.  John  <>,  and  he  terms  the  latter 
the  cvoyyAiov  Trvev/xarticov  P.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  that  famous  Grseco-Egyptian  school 
would  not  have  heen  feiyourahle  to  any  serious  countenance  of 
a  really  suspected  document.  At  Eome  St.  John's  Gospel  was 
certainly  received  as  being  the  work  of  that  Apostle  in  the  year 
1 70.  This  is  clear  from  the  so-termed  Muratorian  fragment  ^ ; 
and  if  in  receiving  it  the  Roman  Church  had  been  under  a  delu- 
sion so  ^ndamental  as  is  implied  by  the  Tiibingen  hypothesis, 
St.  John's  own  pupil  Polycarp  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
corrected  his  Eoman  brethren  when  he  came  to  Eome  in  the 
year  163  '.  In  the  farther  East,  St.  John's  Gospel  had  already 
been  translated  as  a  matter  of  course  into  the  Peschito  Syriac 
version  \  It  had  been  translated  in  Africa  into  the  Latin  Versio 
Itala  K     At  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century  two  works 

*  Westcott,  Oanon  of  the  New  Testament,  5th  ed.  p.  119.  See  this 
writer's  remarks  on  St.  Clement's  antecedents  and  position  in  the  Church, 
ibid.  pp.  343,  344.  St.  Clement  lived  £rom  about  165  to  220.  He  flourished 
as  a  Christian  Father  under  Severus  and  Caracalla^  193-220. 

V  £us.  Hist.  Ecd.  yi.  14,  condensing  Clement's  account,  says,  'rhv  fi4vroi 
*looAyy7iv  icxo-'Tov  avvii6vra  Zri  rh  ffmyiaerush  iv  rots  fbayy€\lois  Sed'^Xcvrou, 
•KfnyrpoKivra  ihrb  rSiv  yvcopifJWVy  Hvt^fiari  dtotpopridtvTa,  wyfUfwriKhv  wonio'cu 
etayyfKtov, 

4  Westcott  on  the  Canon,  p.  214.  The  Muratorian  fragment  claims  to 
haye  been  written  by  a  contemporary  of  Pius  I.,  who  probably  ruled  the 
Roman  Church  from  about  A.  D.  142  to  157.  'Pastorem  vero  nuperrimi 
temporihtis  nostria  in  urbe  Boma  Hennas  conscripsit,  sedente  cathedrft 
urbis  Bomse  ecclesisd  Pio  episcopo  fratre  ejus.*  Cf.  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Kanon 
und  die  Kritik  des  N.  T.,  p.  39,  sqq. 

'  St.  Polycarp's  martyrdom  has  been  lately  fixed  in  A.  B.  1 5 5-6.  lightfoot, 
Cont.  Rev.  1875,  p.  838.  But  cf.  Wordsworth's  Ch.  Hist,  to  Coun.  of  Nic, 
p.  161,  note.   [1881.] 

■  On  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  exact  date  of  the  Peschito  version  see 
Westcott,  Canon  of  New  Testament,  pp.  236-243.  Referring  (i)  to  the 
Syriac  tzadition  of  its  Apostolic  origin  at  Edessa,  repeated  by  Gregory 
Bar  Hebrsus ;  (2)  to  the  necessary  existence  of  an  early  Syriac  version, 
implied  in  the  controversial  writings  of  Bardesanes ;  (3)  to  the  quotations 
of  Hegesippus  from  the  Syriac,  rdated  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Ecd.  iv.  22) ; 
(4)  to  the  antiquity  of  the  language  of  the  Peschito  as  compared  with  that 
of  St.  Ephrem,  and  the  high  authority  in  which  this  version  was  held  by 
that  Fatiier ;  (5)  to  the  litui^cal  and  general  use  of  it  by  heretical  as  weU 
as  orthodox  Syrians ;  and  (6)  to  the  early  translations  made  from  it ; — ^Dr. 
Westcott  condudes  that  in  the  absence  of  more  copious  critical  resources 
which  might  serve  to  determine  the  date  of  this  version  on  philological 
grounds,  'there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  desert  the  opinion  which  has  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  most  competent  scholars,  that  its  formation  is  to 
be  fixed  within  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,*  (p.  243. )  That  it  was 
complete  then  in  a.  n.  150-160,  we  may  assume  without  nds.  of  serious  error. 

*  This  version  must  have  been  made  before  A.  D.  1 70.    '  How  mnoh  more 
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were  published  which  implied  that  the  four  Gospels  had  long 
been  received  as  of  undoubted  authority:  I  refer  to  the  Harmo- 
nies of  Theophilus^,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  of  Tatiau^,  the  hete- 
rodox pupil  of  St.  Justin  Martyr.  St.  John  is  quoted  by  either 
writer  independently,  in  the  work  which  was  addressed  by  Theo- 
philus  to  Autolycus  ^,  and  in  the  Apology  of  Tatian  ^.  When, 
about  the  year  170,  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis  points  out  the 
bearings  of  the  different  evangelical  narratives  upon  the  Quarto- 
deciman  controversy,  his  argument  implies  a  familiarity  with 
St.  John.  Apollinaris  refers  to  the  piercing  of  our  Lord's  Side  y, 
and  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  speaks  of  John  as  the  disciple  who 
lay  on  tiie  bosom  of  Jesus  ^.  Here  we  see  that  the  last  Gk)spel 
must  have  been  read  and  heard  in  the  Christian  Churches  with 
a  care  which  dwells  upon  its  distinctive  peculiarities.  It  is 
surely  inconceivable  that  a  work  of  such  primary  claim  to  speak 
on  the  question  of  highest  interest  for  Christian  believers  could 
have  been  forged,  widely  circulated,  and  immediately  received 
by  AMcans,  by  Bomans,  by  Gauls,  by  Syrians,  as  a  work  of  an 
Apostle  who  had  passed  to  his  rest  some  sixty  years  before. 
And,  if  the  evidence  before  us  ended  here,  we  might  fairly  infer 
that,  considering  the  dijQ&culties  of  communication  between 
Churches  in  the  sub-apostolic  age,  and  the  various  elements  of 
moral  and  intellectual  caution,  which,  as  notably  in  the  case  of 

ancient  it  really  is  cannot  yet  be  discovered.  Not  only  is  the  character  of 
the  version  itself  a  proof  of  its  extreme  age,  but  the  mutual  relation  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it  shew  that  it  was  made  originally  by  different  hands ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  it  was  coeval  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Africa.,  and  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  effort  of  A&ican 
Christians.'  (Westcott  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  258.)  Dr. 
Westoott  shews  from  Tertullian  (Adv.  Prax.  c.  5)  that  at  the  end  of  the 
century  the  Latin  translation  of  St.  John^s  Gospel  had  been  so  generally 
circulated  in  Africa,  as  to  have  moulded  the  popular  theological  dialect. 
(Ibid.  p.  251.) 

^  At  latest  Theophilus  was  bishop  from  a.d.  168  to  180.  St.  Jerome 
says:  'Theophilus .  .  .  quatnor  evangelistarum  in  unum  opus  dicta  com- 
pingens,  ingenii  sui  nobis  monumenta  dimisit.*  Epist.  121  (al.  151)  ad 
Algas.  c.  6. 

^  £u8.  Hist.  Ecd.  iv.  29;  Theodoret,  Hser.  Fab.  i.  20 ;  Westcott,  Canon,  pp. 
333,  323,  sqq.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  Commentary  of  St.  Ephrem  Syrus 
onTatian's  Diatessaron  adds  to  the  evidential  importance  of  that  work  [i  884]. 

w  Ad  Autol.  u.  31,  p.  174,  ed.  Wolf.  Cf.  St.  John  i.  i,  3.  Theophilus  is 
the  first  writer  who  quotes  St.  John  by  name, 

»  Orat.  ocntr.  Gnec.  c.  4  (St.  Jolm  iv.  24);  c.  5  (Ibid.  i.  i);  c.  13 
(Ibid.  i.  5) ;  c.  19  (Ibid.  i.  3). 

7  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  14;  cf.  St.  Johnzix.  34;  Bouth,  i.  160,  sq.;  Westcott, 
Canon,  p.  228  and  note  i. 

■  Apud  £u8.  V.  24.    Cf.  St.  John  xiii.  23,  xxi.  20. 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  likely  to  delay  the  CBcumenical 
reception  of  a  canonical  book,  St.  John's  Gospel  must  have  been 
in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

But  the  evidence  does  not  desert  us  at  this  point.  Through 
Tatian  we  ascend  into  the  earlier  portion  of  the  century  as 
represented  by  St.  Justin  Martyr.  It  is  remarkable  that 
St.  Justin's  second  Apology,  written  in  i6i,  contains  fewer 
allusions  to  the  Gospels  Uian  the  earlier  Apology  written  in 
138  %  and  than  the  intermediate  composition  of  this  Father,  his 
Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho.  Now  passing  by  recent  theories 
respecting  a  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  or  a  Gospel  of  Peter,  by 
which  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  weaken  St.  Justin's 
witness  to  the  synoptic  Evangelists,  let  us  observe  that  his 
testimony  to  St.  John  is  particularly  distinct.  Justin's  emphatic 
reference  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  to  our  Lord^,  not  to 
mention  his  quotation  of  John  the  Baptist's  reply  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Jews  <^,  and  of  our  Saviour's  language  about  the 
new  birth  d,  makes  his  knowledge  of  St.  John's  Gospel  much 
more  than  a  probability  0.  Among  the  great  Apostolic  fathers, 
St.  Ignatius  alludes  to  St.  John  in  his  Letter  to  the  Bomans  ^, 
and  St.  Polycarp  quotes  the  Apostle's  first  Epistle  8.  In  these 
sub-apostolic  writings  there  are  large  districts  of  thought  and 
expression,  of  a  type  unmistakeably  Johannean^  which,  like 

*  So  Gieseler.  ii.  3.  §  50. 

^  Of.  Tiflchendorf,  Wann  wurden  nnsere  Evangelien  yerfasst?  p.  16  : 
'  Die  Uebertragung  des  Logos  aof  ChristuB,  von  der  uns  keine  Spur  weder 
in  der  Synoptikem  uoch  in  den  altesten  Parallelsoliriffcen  derselben  yorliegt, 
an  mehreren  Stellen  Justins  von  Johannes  abznleiten  ist.* 

«  Ibid.  Dialog,  cum  Trypb.  88.     Of.  St.  John  i.  ao. 

*  Apolog.  i.  61 :  KcU  7^^  b  Xpiffrhs  etirey  *  *Av  /it^  ia^aytvniOrirt,  oh  /x^ 
elaeXdryre  eis  t^v  fiafftXeiay  rSov  ovpavav**  "On  Bh  Kid  6X6yarov  eis  rhs  fxiyrpos 
T&v  reKovaiiiv  rohs  S.-ira^  yti^ofteyovs  iiAfirjvai  <pavephv  vSuFiy  iffri,  Gf.  Westoott, 
Canon  of  tbe  New  Testament,  p.  151. 

*  Gf.  however  Westcott  (Ganon  of  tbe  New  Testament,  p.  145)  an  the 
improbability  of  St.  John's  being  quoted  in  apologetic  writings  addressed 
to  Jews  and  heathen.  St.  Justin  neyertheless  does  '  exhibit  types  of  Ian- 
guage  and  doctrine  which,  if  not  immediately  drawn  from  St.  John  (why 
not?),  yet  mark  the  presence  of  his  influence  and  the  recognition  of  his 
authority.'  Westcott,  Ibid.  Besides  the  passages  already  alluded  to,  St. 
Justin  appears  to  refer  to  St.  John  zii.  49  in  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  c.  56 ;  to 
St.  John  i.  13  in  Dialog,  c.  63 ;  to  St.  John  yii.  12  in  Dialog,  c.  69 ;  to  St. 
John  i.  12  in  Dialog,  c.  123.  Gf.  Liicke,  Gomm.  £v.  Joh.  p.  34*  sqq. 
Gomp.  Tregelles,  Ganon  Muratorianus,  p.  73. 

'  St.  Ign.  ad  Bom.  c.  7.    Gf.  St.  John  vi.  32,  48,  53,  xvi.  11. 
«  Ep.  ad  Phil.  c.  7.     Gf.  i  St.  John  iv.  3. 

^  Gf.  St.  Bam.  £p.  v.  vi.  zii.  (cf.  St.  John  iii.  14) ;  Herm.  Past.  Simil. 
ix.  12  (cf.  Ibid.  X.  7,  9,  xiv.  6) ;   St.  Ignat.  ad  Phihwl.  7  (cf.  Ibid.  iii.  8) ; 
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St.  Justin's  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  witness  no  less  powerfully  to 
the  existence  of  St.  John's  writings  than  direct  citations.  The 
Tiibingen  writers  lay  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  short 
fragment  of  Papias  which  we  possess,  nothing  is  said  about 
St.  John's  Gospel^.  But  at  least  we  have  no  evidence  that 
Papias  did  not  speak  of  it  in  that  larger  part  of  his  writings 
which  has  been  lost  J ;  and  if  his  silence  is  £1  valid  argument 
against  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  is  equally  available  against  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  even  against  each  one  of  those  four 
Epistles  which  the  Tiibingen  writers  themselves  recognise  as  the 
work  of  St.  Paul. 

The  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Church  during  this  century  is 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  contemporary  heretics.  St.  Irenseus 
has  pointed  out  how  the  system  of  the  celebrated  Gnostic, 
Valentin  as,  was  mainly  based  upon  a  perversion  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  \     This  assertion  is  borne  out  by  that  remarkable  work, 

ad  TraJ.  8  (cf.  Ibid.  vi.  51) ;  ad  Magnes.  7  (cf.  Ibid.  xii.  49,  x.  30,  xiv.  11) ; 
ad  Bom.  7  (cf.  Ibid.  vi.  32). 

^  Meyer,  Evan.  Johann.  Einl.  p.  14 :  *  Die  Continuitat  [i.  e.  of  th'e  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  fourth  Groepel]  geht  sowohl  von  Irenseus  iiber  Polycarp,  als 
auch  von  Papias,  sofem  diesem  der  Gebrauch  des  ersten  Briefs  Joh.  bezeugt 
ist,  liber  den  Pjresbyter  Johannes,  a/uf  den  Apostel  selbst  zurucJc.  Dass  aber 
daa  Fragment  des  Papias  das  Evangel.  Joh.  nicht  erwahnt,  kann  nichts 
▼erschlagen,  da  es  iiberhaupt  keine  scmifblichen  Quellen,  aus  welchen  er  seine 
Nachrichten  geschopffc  habe,  auffiihrt,  vielmehr  das  Yerfahren  des  Papias 
dahin  bestimmt,  dass  er  bei  den  ApostelschiQem  die  Aussagen  der  Apostel 
erkundet  habe,  und  dessen  ausdriicklichen  Grundsatz  ausspricht :  oh  ybp  rh 
4k  rwp  fii0\Uav  ro<ro\h6v  fie  ta<p€\t7v  htreKdfxfioMov,  (i(rov  rk  traph  ^dxrris  <f><i0v9is 
KoX  /i€vov<ni5.  Papias  wirft  hier  die  damals  vorhandenen  evangelischen 
Schrifiken  (jayfiifi\lav)  deren  eine  Menge  war  (Luk.  i.  i)  alle  ohne  Auswahl 
znsammen,  und  wie  er  das  Evangel.  Matthaei  und  das  des  Marcus  mit 
daninter  hegnffen  hat,  welche  beide  er  spater  besonders  erwahnt,  so  kann  er 
auch  das  Evangel.  Joh.  mit  bei  ray  fiifiXiooy  gemeint  haben,  da  Papias  einen 
Begriff  von  kanonischen  Evangelien  als  solchen  offenbar  noch  nicht  hat  (vergl. 
Credn.  Beitr.  i.  p.  23),  und  diese  auszuzeichnen  nicht  veranlasst  ist.  Wenn 
aber  weiterhin  Eusebius  noch  zwei  Auraagen  des  Papias  iiber  die  Evangelien 
des  Mark,  und  Matthaus  anfuhrt,  so  wird  damit  unser  Evangelium  nicht 
ausgreschlossen,  welches  Papias  in  anderen  Theilen  seines  Buchs  erwahnt 
haben  kann,  sondem  jene  beiden  Aussagen  werden  nur  deshalb  bemerklich 
gemacht,  weil  sie  liber  die  Entstehung  jener  Evangelien  etwas  Absonder- 
liches,  besonders  Merkwiirdiges  enthalten,  wie  auch  dcta  als  besonders 
bemerkenswerth  von  Eusebius  angefUhrt  wird,  dass  Papias  aus  zwei  epi- 
stolischen  Schriften  (i  Joh.  u.  i  Petr.)  Zeugnisse  gebrauche,  und  eine 
•p.r^Ahlnng  habe,  welche  sich  im  Hebraer-Evangel.  finde.'  Cf.  also  Westcott, 
Canon,  pp.  76,  77  note  1. 

J  It  should  be  added  that  Papias  is  stated  by  Eusebius  (iii.  39)  to  have 
quoted  St.  John's  First  Epistle.  This  he  could  hardly  have  done,  without 
acknowledging  St.  John's  Grospel. 

^  St.  Irenseus  (Hser.  iii.  11.  7)  lays  down  the  general  position :  '  Tanta  est 
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the  Philosophmnena  of  St.  Hippolytus,  which,  as  we  in  Oxford 
well  remember,  was  discovered  some  few  years  since  at  Mount 
Athos^.  Of  the  pupils  of  Yalentinus,  Ptolemeeus  quotes  from 
the  prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  his  extant  letter  to  Flora  ^. 
Heracleon,  another  pupil,  wrote  a  considerable  commentary 
upon  St.  John^.  Heracleon  lived  about  150;  Yalentinus  was 
a  contemporary  of  Marcion,  who  was  teaching  at  Bome  about 
140.  Marcion  had  originally  admitted  the  claims  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  and  only  denied  them  when,  for  the  particular  purposes 
of  his  heresy,  he  endeavoured  at  a  later  time  to  demonstrate  an 
opposition  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  o.  Basilides  taught 
at  Alexandria  under  Adrian,  apparently  about  the  year  120. 
Basilides  is  known  to  have  written  twenty-four  books  on  the 
Gospel  P;  but  if  it  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed  that  any  of 
these  books  were  commentaries  on  St.  John,  it  is  certain  from 
St.  Hippolytus  that  Basilides  appealed  to  texts  of  St.  John 


circa  Evangelia  hsec  firmitas,  nt  et  ipsi  hseretid  ieBtimoninin  reddant  eis,  et 
ex  ipsis  egredienB  unusquisque  eomm  conetur  suam  oonfirmare  doctrinam.' 
After  illustrating  this  from  the  cases  of  the  Ebionites,  Marcion,  and  the 
Cerinthians,  he  proceeds,  '  Hi  autem  qui  a  Valentino  sunt,  eo  [sc.  evangelio] 
quod  est  secundum  Johannem  plenisHmh  utentes,  ad  ostensionem  conjaga- 
tionum  suarum ;  ex  ipso  det^^tur  nihil  rect^  dicentes.'  '  Gewiss  war  (aaiya 
Meyer)  die  ganze  Theosophie  des  Valentin  mit  auf  Johanneischem  Grand 
una  Boden  erwachsen.  .  .  .  Die  Valentinianische  Gnosis  mit  ihren  Aeonen, 
Syzygien  u.  s.  w.  verhalt  sich  zum  Prol(^  des  Joh.  wie  das  ktinstlich 
G«machte  und  Ausgesponnene  zum  Einfachen  und  Schopferischen.'  (Einl. 
in  Joh.  p.  12,  note.)  For  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this,  cf.  St.  Iren. 
adv.  Haer.  i.  8.  5. 

^  Gf.  Befiit.  Haer.  vi.  35,  init.,  for  the  use  made  by  Valentinus  of  St. 
John  X.  8. 

"»  Apud  St.  Epiph.  adv.  Haer.  lib.  i.  tom.  i.  Haer.  33 ;  Ptol.  ad  Flor.  CC 
St.  Jolm  i.  3  ;  also  Stieren's  St.  Irenaeus,  vol.  i.  p.  924. 

^  Fragments  of  Heradeon's  Commentary  on  St.  John,  collected  from 
Origen,  are  published  at  the  end  of  the  first  vol.  of  Stieren*s  edition  of 
St.  Irenaeus,  pp.  938-97 1 .  St.  John  iv.  is  chiefly  illustrated  by  these  remains 
of  the  great  Valentinian  conmientator.  Two  points  strike  one  on  perusal  of 
them:  (i)  that  before  Heracleon*s  time  St.  John's  Gospel  must  have  ac- 
quired, even  among  heretics,  the  highest  authority ;  (2)  that  Heracleon  has 
continually  to  resort  to  interpretations  so  forced  (as  on  St.  John  i.  3,*  i.  18, 
ii.  17 ;  dted  by  Westcott,  Oanon,  p.  306,1  note)  as  'to  prove  sufficiently  that 
St.  «rohn*s  Gospel  was  no  Gnostic  work.* 

o  Tertullian,  adv.  Marcion.  iv.  3 ;  De  Came  Christi,  c.  2 ;  quoted  by 
Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden  unsere  Evan^elien  verfasst  ?  pp.  '25,  a6. 

p  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eod.  iv.  7.  7 :  els  fxev  rh  tt>ayy4\iov  r€(r<rctpa  irphs  to7s 
^Kotri  cimafyii  fiifiKia,  Was  this  a  Conmientary  on  the  Evangelists,  or 
a  Idfe  of  Christ  in  the  sense  of  Basilides,  or  a  DissertaticA  on  the  Import 
of  Christ's  life  I  The  phrase  is  indecisive. 
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in  favour  of  his  system^.  Before  Basilides,  in  the  two  first 
decades  of  the  century,  we  find  Ophitic  Gnostics,  the  Naase- 
nians'',  and  the  Peratse",  appealing  to  passages  in  St.  John's 
Gospel,  which  was  thus  already,  we  may  say  in  the  year  no,  a 
recognised  authority  among  sects  external  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  may  further  be  observed  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Paraclete  in  the  heresy  of  Montanus  is  a  manifest  perversion  of 
the  treatise  on  that  subject  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  the  wide 
reception  of  which  it  accordingly  presupposes*.  The  Alogi, 
who  were  heretical  opponents  of  Montanism,  rejected  St.  John's 
Gospel  for  dogmatic  reasons,  which  are  really  confirmatory  of 
the  general  tradition  in  its  favour  ^.  Nor  may  we  forget  Celsus, 
the  keen  and  satirical  opponent  of  the  Christian  faith,  who 
wrote,  even  according  to  Dr.  Hilgenfeld,  between  160  and  170, 
but  more  probably,  as  is  held  by  other  authorities,  as  early  as 
150.  Celsus  professes  very  ostentatiously  to  confine  himself 
to  the  writings  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ^;  but  he  refers  to 
St.  John's  Gospel  in  a  manner  which  would  be  utterly  incon- 
ceivable if  that  book  had  been  in  his  day  a  lately  completed,  or 
indeed  a  hardly  completed  forgery  y. 

This  evidence  might  be  largely  reinforced  from  other  quarters  2, 

4  Sefiit.  Hffir.  vii.  22,  where  Basilides  uses  St.  John  i.  9,  ii,  4.  That 
Basilides,  not  his  disciples,  makes  the  citation,  see  Sanday,  Gospels  in 
Second  Century,  pp.  298-301. 

*"  Befut.  Haer.  v.  6  sqq.,  8  (St.  John  i.  3,  4)  ;  c.  9  (Ibid.  iv.  21,  and  iv. 
10) :  quoted  by  Tischendorf. 

*  Ibid.  V.  12  sqq.,  16  (St.  John  iii.  17,  i.  1-4) ;  c.  17  (Ibid.  viii.  44). 

*  See  however  Meyer,  Einl.  in  Joh.  p.  13,  for  the  opinion  that  Montanism 
originally  grew  out  of  belief  in  the  Parousia  of  our  Lord.  Baur,  Christenthum, 
p.  213.  The  Paraclete  of  Montanus  was.  doubtless  very  different  from  the 
Paraclete  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  Still  St.  John's  Gospel  must  have  furnished 
the  name ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  the  Montanistic  Paraclete  is 
originally  due  to  the  same  source,  although  by  a  rapid  development,  con- 
tortion, or  perversion,  the  Divine  Gift  announced  by  our  Lord  had  been  ex- 
changed for  Its  heretical  caricature.  The  rejection  of  the  promise  of  the 
Pafadete  alluded  to  by  St.  Irenseus  (adv.  Hser.  iii.  11.  9)  proceeded  not 
firom  Montanists,  but  £rom  opponents  to  Montanism,  who  erroneously 
identified  the  teaching  of  St.  John's  Gospel  with  that  heresy. 

V  St.  Epiph.  Hffir.  U.  3.    Gf.  Pressensd,  Jdsus-Ohrist,  p.  227. 

*  Origen,  contr.  Gelsum,  11.  74. 

y  Ibid.  i.  67;  cf.  St.  John  ii.  18.  Contr.  Gelsum,  ii.  31,  36,  55;  cf. 
St.  John  zz.  27. 

■  E.  g.  the  Letter  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  Eus.  v.  i,  which 
quotes  St.  John  zvi.  2  as  an  utterance  of  our  Lord  Himself.  Athenagoras, 
\js^,  pro  Christianis,  10 :  cf.  St.  John  i.  i-ii,  xvii.  21-23.  The  Clementine 
Homilies,  ziz.  22;  cf.  St.  John  ix.  2,  3,  iii.  52,  x.  9,  27.  Becognitions, 
vi.  9 ;  cf.  St.  John  iii.  3-5,  ii.  48,  v.  23.   Ibid.  v.  12  ;  cf.  St.  John  viii.  34. 
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and  especially  by  an  examination  of  that  mass  of  apocryphal 
literature  which  belongs  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  the  relation  of  which  to  St.  John's  Gospel  has  lately 
been  very  clearly  exhibited  by  an  accomplished  scholar  *.  But 
we  are  already  in  a  position  to  admit  that  the  facts  before  us 
force  back  the  date  of  St.  John's  Gospel  within  the  lines  of  the 
first  century  1>.  And  when  this  is  done  the  question  of  its 
authenticity  is  practically  decided.  It  is  irrational  to  suppose 
that  a  forgery  claiming  the  name  and  authority  of  the  beloved 
disciple  could  have  been  written  and  circulated  beneath  his  very 
eyes,  and  while  the  Church  was  still  illuminated  by  his  oral 
teaching.  Arbitrary  theories  about  the  time  which  is  thought 
necessary  to  develope  an  idea  cannot  rightly  be  held  to  counter- 
balance such  a  solid  block  of  historical  evidence  as  we  have  been 
considering.  This  evidence  shews  that,  long  before  the  year 
1 60,  St.  John's  Gospel  was  received  throughout  orthodox  and 
heretical  Christendom,  and  that  its  recognition  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  Apostolic  age  itself.  Ewald  shall  supply  the  words 
with  which  to  close  the  foregoing  considerations.  *  Those  who 
since  the  first  discussion  of  this  question  have  been  really  con- 
versant with  it,  never  could  have  had  and  never  have  had  a 
moment's  doubt.  As  the  attack  on  St.  John  has  become  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  the  truth  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has 
been  more  and  more  solidly  established,  error  has  been  pursued 
into  its  last  hiding-places,  and  at  this  moment  the  facts  before 
us  are  such  that  no  man  who  does  not  will  knowingly  to  choose 
error  and  to  reject  truth,  can  dare  to  say  that  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  c.' 

•  Tischendorf,  Waim  wurden  nnsere  Evangelien  verfasst  ?  p.  35,  sqq. 
That  the  Acta  Pilati  in  particular  were  composed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  appears  certain  from  the  public  appeal  to  them  which 
St.  Justin  makes  in  his  Apology  to  the  Boman  Emperor.  The  Acta  Pilati 
'presuppose  not  only  the .  synoptists,  but  particuliurly  and  necessarily  the 
(^pel  of  St.  John.  It  is  not  that  we  meet  with  a  passage  here  and  there 
quoted  from  that  Gospel.  If  that  were  the  case  we  might  suspect  later 
interpolation.  Tbe  whole  history  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  is  based 
essentially  upon  St.  John's  narrative ;  while  in  the  accounts  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Resurrection,  it  is  rather  certain  passages  of  the  synoptasts 
which  are  particularly  suggested.' 

*  Pressensd,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  232.  'Rien  n'est  plus  vain  que  de  vouloir 
faire  sortir  du  mouvement  des  idles  au  second  si^cle  I'Evangile,  qui  a  pp^ 
cis^ent  donn^  le  branle  k  ce  mouvement,  et  le  domine  apr^  Tavoir 
enfant^.' 

«  Review  of  Renan's  Vie  de  J&us,  in  the  Gottingen  Scientific  Journal, 
5  Aug.  1863;  quoted  by  Gratry,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  119. 
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Certainly  Ewald  here  expresses  himself  with  vehemence. 
Some  among  yourselves  may  possibly  be  disposed  to  complain 
of  him  as  being  too  dogmatic.  For  it  may  be  that  you  have 
made  impatience  of  certainty  a  part  of  your  creed ;  and  you 
may  hold  that  a  certain  measure  of  cautious  doubt  on  all  sub- 
jects is  inseparable  from  true  intellectual  culture.  You  may  urge 
in  particular  that  the  weight  of  external  testimony  in  favour  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  does  not  silence  the  difficulties  which  arise 
upon  an  examination  of  its  contents.  You  point  to  the  use  of 
a  mystical  and  metaphysical  terminology,  to  the  repetition  of 
abstract  expressions,  such  as  Word,  Life,  Light,  Truth,  Para- 
clete. You  remark  that  St.  John's  Gospel  exhibits  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  under  an  entirely  new  aspect.  Not  to  dwell  im- 
moderately upon  points  of  detail,  you  insist  that  the  plan  of  our 
Lord's  life,  the  main  scenes  of  His  ministry,  all  His  exhibitions 
of  miraculous  power  save  two,  the  form  and  matter  of  His  dis- 
courses, nay,  the  very  attitude  and  moral  physiognomy  of  His 
opponents,  are  so  represented  in  this  Gospel  as  to  interfere  with 
your  belief  in  its  Apostolical  origin. 

But  are  not  these  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  explained  when 
we  consider  the  purpose  with  which  it  was  written  % 

I.  St.  John's  Gospel  is  in  the  first  place  an  historical  sup- 
plement. It  was  designed  to  chronicle  discourses  and  events 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  narratives  of  the  three  preceding 
Evangelists.  Christian  antiquity  attests  this  design  with  re- 
markable unanimity  d.  It  is  altogether  arbitrary  to  assert  that 
if  St.  John  had  seen  the  works  of  earlier  Evangelists  he  would 
have  alluded  to  them ;  and  that  if  he  had  intended  to  supply 
the  omissions  of  their  narratives  he  would  have  formally  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  doing  so®.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  the  literary  conventionalities  of  modem  Europe  were  not 
those  of  the  sacred  writers,  whether  of  the  Synagogue  ^  or  of  the 
Church.  An  inspired  writer  does  his  work  without  the  self- 
consciousness  of  a  modem  composer;  he  is  not  necessarily 
careful  to  define  his  exact  place  in  literature,  his  precise  obliga- 
tions to,  or  his  presumed  improvements  upon,  the  labours  of  his 

^  See  especially  the  remarkable  passage  in  Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  24, 
St.  Epiph.  Haer.  ii.  51. 

•  These  arguments  of  Liicke  are  noticed  by  Bp.  Wordsworth,  New  Test. 
part  i.  p.  206. 

'  '  The  later  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  enlarge  upon  and  complete 
the  prophecies  of  the  earlier.  But  they  do  not  mention  their  names,  or 
declare  their  own  purpose  to  do  what  they  do.'  Townson,  pp.  134-147; 
quoted  by  Bp.  Wordsworth,  ubi  supr. 
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predecessors.  He  is  the  organ  of  a  Higher  Intelligence;  he 
owes  hoth  what  he  horrows  and  what  he  is  believed  to  originate 
to  the  Mind  Which  inspires  him  to  originate,  or  Which  guides 
him  to  select.  While  the  stream  of  sacred  truth  is  flowing  forth 
from  his  entranced  and  burning  soul,  and  is  being  forthwith 
crystallized  in  the  moulds  of  an  imperishable  language,  the 
eagle-eyed  Evangelist  does  not  stoop  from  heaven  to  earth  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  or  reserving  the  rights  of  authorship, 
by  displaying  his  care  to  acknowledge  its  obligations.  Certainly 
St.  John  does  repeat  in  part  the  narratives  of  his  predecessors  &. 
But  this  repetition  does  not  interfere  with  the  smiypUmmiary 
character  of  his  work  as  a  whole  \  And  yet  his  Gospel  is  not 
only  or  mainly  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  supplement.  It 
exhibits  the  precision  of  method  and  the  orderly  development  of 
ideas  which  are  proper  to  a  complete  doctrinal  essay  or  treatise. 
It  is  indeed  rather  a  treatise  illustrated  by  history,  than  a  history 
written  with  a  theological  purpose.  Viewed  in  its  historical 
relation  to  the  first  three  Gospels,  it  is  supplemental  to  them ; 
but  this  relative  character  is  not  by  any  means  an  adequate 
explanation  of  its  motive  and  function.  It  might  easily  have 
been  written  if  no  other  Evangelist  had  written  at  aU  ;  it 
has  a  character  and  purpose  which  are  strictly  its  own ;  it 
is  part  of  a  great  whole,  yet  it  is  also,  in  itself,  organically 
peHect. 

2.  St.  John's  Gospel  is  a  polemical  treatise.  It  is  addressed 
to  an  intellectual  world  widely  diflPerent  from  that  which  had 
been  before  the  minds  of  the  earlier  Evangelists.  The  earliest 
forms  of  Gnostic  thought  are  recognisable  in  the  Judaizing 
theosophists  whom  St.  Paul  has  in  view  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  the  Colossians.  These  Epistles  were  written  at 
the  least  some  thirty  years  before  the  fourth  Gospel.  The 
fourth  Gospel  confronts  or  anticipates  a  more  developed  Gno- 
sticism ;  although  we  may  observe  in  passing  that  it  certainly 

'  As  in  chaps,  vi.  and  zii. 

^  M.  Benan  admits  the  supplementary  character  of  St.  John^s  Gospel,  but 
attributes  to  the  Evangelist  a  motive  of  personal  pique  in  writing  it.  He  was 
annoyed  at  the  place  assigned  to  himself  in  earlier  narratives !  '  On  est 
tent^  de  croire,  que  Jean,  dans  sa  vieillesse,  ayant  lu  les  r^cits  ^vang^qnes 
qui  circulaient,  d*une  part,  y  remarqua  diverses  inexactitudes,  de  Tautre, 
lUt  froiss^  de  voir  qu'on  ne  lui  accordait  pas  dans  Thistoire  du  Christ  nne 
assez  grande  place ;  qu'alors  il  conmien9a  k  dieter  une  foule  de  chosee  qu'il 
savait  mieux  que  les  autres,  avec  Vintention  de  mantrer  que,  dans  beaucovp 
de  cos  oil  on  ne  parlait  que  de  JPierre,  il  avait  figur6  avec  et  avant  luu' 
Vie  de  J^sub,  pp.  xxvii.  xxviii. 
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does  not  contain  references  to  any  of  the  full-grown  Gnostic 
systems  which  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.    The 
fourth  Gospel  is  in  marked  opposition  to  the  distinctive  posi- 
tions of  Ebionites,  of  Docetse,  of  Cerinthians.     But   among 
these  the  Cerinthian  gnosis  appears  to   be  more  particularly 
contemplated.     In  its  earlier  forms  especially,  Gnosticism  was 
as  much  a  mischievous  intellectual  method  as  a  formal  heresy. 
The  Gnostic   looked  upon  each  revealed  truth  merely  in  the 
light  of  an  addition  to  the  existing  stock  of  materials  ready  to 
his  hand  for  speculative  discussion.     He  handled  it  accordingly 
with  the  freedom  which  was  natural  to  a  belief  that  it  was  in  no 
sense  beyond  the  range  of  his  intellectual  grasp.      He  com- 
mingled it  with  his  cosmical  or  his  psychological  theories ;  he 
remodelled  it ;  he  submitted  it  to  new  divisions,  to  new  com- 
binations.    Thus  his  attitude  toward  Christianity  was  friendly 
and  yet  supercilious.     But  he  threatened  the  faith  with  utter 
destruction,  to  be  achieved  by  a  process  of  eclectic  interpretation. 
Cerinthus  was  an  early  master  of  this  art.      Cerinthus  as  a 
Chiliastic  Judaizer  was  naturally  disposed  to  Humanitarianism. 
As  an  eclectic  theorist,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  '  teaching  of 
the  Egyptians  V  he  maintained  that  the  world  had  been  created 
by  *  some  power  separate  and  distinct  from  Him  Who  is  above 
all.'    Jesus  was  not  born  of  a  virgin ;  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary;  He  was  bom  naturally  like  other  men.     But  the 
iEon  Chnst  had  descended  upon  Jesus  after  His  baptism,  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  and  had  proclaimed  the  unknown  Father,  and 
had  perfected  the  virtues  of  Jesus.      The  spiritual  impassible 
Christ  had  flown  back  to  heaven  on  the  eve  of  the  Passion  of 
Jesus ;  the  altogether  human  Jesus  of  Cerinthus  had  suffered 
and  had  risen  alone  \   To  this  fantastic  Christ  of  the  Cerinthian 

*  St.  Hippolytus,  Refut.  Hser.  vii.  33. 

"^  St.  Irenseus,  i.  26 :  '  Et  Cerinthus  autem  quidam  in  Asi&  non  a  primo 
Deo  factnm  esse  mundum  docuit,  sed  a  virtute  qu&dam  valde  separate  et 
distante  ab  e&  principalitate,  quse  est  super  universa,  et  ignorante  eum  qui 
est  super  oinnia>  Deum.  Jesum  autem  subjecit,  ncm  ez  yirgine  natum 
(impoBsibile  enim  hoc  ei  visum  est) ;  fuisse  autem  Eum  Joseph  et  Maris 
filimn  similiter  ut  reliqui  omnes  homines,  et  plus  potuisse  justiti&  et  pru- 
dentid  et  sapientid  ab  hominibus.  Et  post  baptismum  descendisse  in  eum 
ab  ea  principalitate  qusB  est  super  omnia,  Christum  figure  columbse;  et 
ttmc  annuntiasse  inoognitum  Patrem  et  virtutes  perfecisse ;  in  fine  autem 
revolibue  itemm  Christum  de  Jesu,  et  Jesum  passum  esse  et  resurreidsse ; 
Christum  autem  impassibilem  persever&sse,  existentem  spiritalem.'  When 
St.  Spiphanius  represents  Cerinthus  as  affirming  that  Jesus  would  only  rise 
at  the  general  resurrection,  he  seems  to  be  describing  the  logical  restdts  of 
the  heresy,  not  the  actual  doctrine  which  it  embraced.    (Haer.  zxviii.  6.) 
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■  ■  1.        

gnosis  St.  John  opposes  the  coimteracting  truth  of  our  Lord's 
Divine  and  Eternal  Nature,  as  manifested  in  and  through  His 
human  life.  This  Nature  was  united  to  the  Manhood  of  Jesus 
from  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation.  It  was  not  a  transient 
endowment  of  the  Person  of  Jesus ;  since  it  was  Itself  the  seat 
of  His  Personality,  although  clothed  with  a  human  form.  This 
Divine  Nature  was  ^glorified'  in  Christ's  Passion,  as  also  in 
His  miracles  and  His  Eesurrection.  St.  John  disentangles  the 
Catholic  doctrine  from  the  negations  and  the  speculations  of 
Cerinthus ;  he  proclaims  the  Presence  among  men  of  the  Divine 
Word,  Himself  the  Creator  of  all  things,  incarnate  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

3.  Thus  St.  John's  Gospel  has  also  a  direct,  podtive,  dogmatic 
purpose.  It  is  not  merely  a  controversial  treatise,  as  it  is  not 
merely  an  historical  appendix.  Its  teaching  is  far  deeper  and 
wider  than  would  have  been  necessary,  in  order  to  refute  the 
errors  of  Cerinthus.  It  teaches  the  highest  revealed  truth  con- 
cerning the  Person  of  our  Lord.  Its  substantive  and  enduring 
value  consists  in  its  displaying  the  Everlasting  Word  or  Son  of 
God  as  historically  incarnate,  and  as  unitiijg  Himself  to  His 
Church. 

The  peculiarities  of  St.  John's  Gospel  are  explained,  when 
this  threefold  aspect  of  it  is  kept  in  view.  As  a  supplementary 
narrative  it  presents  us,  for  the  most  part,  with  particulars 
concerning  our  Blessed  Lord  which  are  unrecorded  elsewhere. 
It  meets  the  doubts  which  might  naturally  have  arisen  in  the 
later  Apostolical  age,  when  the  narratives  of  the  earlier  Evan- 
gelists had  been  for  some  time  before  the  Church.  If  the 
question  was  raised,  why,  if  Jesus  was  so  holy  and  so  super- 
natural a  Person,  His  countrymen  and  contemporaries  did  not 
believe  in  Him,  St.  John  shews  the  moral  causes  which  account 
for  their  incredulity.  He  pourtrays  the  fierce  hatred  of  the 
Jews  against  the  moral  truth  which  they  had  rejected;  he 
exhibits  this  hatred  as  ever  increasing  in  its  intensity  as  the 
sanctity  of  Jesus  shines  out  more  and  more  brightly.  If  men 
asked  anxiously  for  more  proof  that  the  Death  and  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  were  real  events,  St.  John  meets  that  demand  by 
recording  his  own  experience  as  an  eye-witness,  and  by  carefully 
accumulating  the  witness  of  others.  If  it  was  objected  that 
Christ's  violent  Death  was  inconsistent  with  His  Divine  claims, 
St.  John  points  out  that  it  was  strictly  voluntary,  and  even 
that  by  it  Christ's  true  glorification  was  achieved.  If  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles  and  of  those  who  were  succeeding 
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them  was  popularly  depreciated  on  the  score  of  their  heing 
rude  and  illiterate  men,  St.  John  shews  from  the  discourse 
in  the  supper-room  that  the  claims  of  Apostles  upon  the 
dutiful  submission  of  the  Church  did  not  depend  upon  any 
natural  advantages  which  they  possessed.  Jesus  had  promised 
a  Divine  Comforter,  Who  was  to  guide  them  into  the  whole 
truth,  and  to  bring  to  their  minds  whatever  He  had  said 
to  them^. 

As  a  polemical  writer,  St.  John  selects  and  marshals  his 
materials  with  a  view  to  confuting,  from  historical  data,  the 
Humanitarian   or  Docetic   errors  of  the  time.     St.  John  is 
anxious  to  bring  a  particular  section  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  to 
bear  upon  the  intellectual  world  of  Ephesus™.     He  puts  for- 
ward an  aspect  of  the  original  truth  which  was  certain  to 
command  present  and  local   attention ;   he  is  sufficiently  in 
correspondence  with  the  age  to  which  he  ministers,  and  with 
the  speculative  temper  of  the  men  around  him.     He  had  been 
led  to  note  and  to  treasure  up  in  his  thought  certain  phases 
of  the  teaching  and  character  of  Jesus  with  especial  care.     He 
had  remembered  more  accurately  those  particular  discourses, 
in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  His  eternal  relation  to  the  Father, 
and  of  the  profound  mystic  communion  of  life  into  which  He 
would  enter  with  His  followers  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  Sacraments.    These  cherished  memories  of  St.  John's  earlier 
years,  unshared  in  their  completeness  by  less  privileged  Apo- 
stles, were  well  fitted  to  meet  the  hard  necessities  of  the  Church 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  beloved  disciple.     To  St.  John 
the  gnosis  of  Cerinthus  must  have  appeared  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  sacred  certainties  which  he  had  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  which  he  treasured  in  his  heart  and 
memory.     In  order  to  confute  the  heresy  which  separated  the 
man  Jesus  from  the  ^j£on '  Christ,  he  had  merely  to  publish  what 
he  remembered  of  the  actual  words  and  works  of  Jesus  ^.     His 
translation  of  those  divine  words  may  be  coloured  by  a  phrase- 
ology current  in  the  school  which  he  is  addressing,  sufficiently 
to  make  them  popularly  intelligible.     But  the  peculiarities  of 
his  language  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  criticism,  while 
they  are  naturally  explained  by  the  polemical  and  positively 
doctrinal  objects  which  he  had  in  view.     To  these  objects,  the 

1  Cf.  Alford,  Greek  Test.  vol.  i.  Prolegom.  p.  60. 

n  St.  IrenseuB  adv.  HsBr.  ill.  i.  See  j^rard  b  discussion  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  uiged  against  this  statement.  Gospel  History,  pt.  2, 
div.  3,  §  137*  ^  Cf*  Fressens^,  J^us-Christ,  p.  246. 
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language,  the  historical  arrangement,  the  selection  from  con- 
versations and  discourses  before  unpublished,  the  few  deeply 
significant  miracles,  the  description  of  opponents  by  a  generic 
name — ^the  'Jews* — which  ignores  the  differences  of  character,' 
class,  and  sect  among  them,  and  notices  them  only  so  far  as 
they  are  in  conflict  with  the  central  truth  manifested  in  Jesus, 
— all  contribute.  But  these  very  peculiarities  of  tiie  fourth 
Gospel  subserve  its  positive  devotional  and  didactic  aim  even 
more  directly  than  its  controversial  one?.     The   false   gnosis 

®  The  internal  difficultieB  urged  against  St.  John*B  Gospel  appear  to  be 
overborne  by  the  weight  of  the  ext^ruJ  testimony,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  characteristics  and  necessities  of  the  later  Apostolical  age.  These 
difficulties  may  however  be  very  briefly  summarized  as  follows : — 

1 .  As  to  time : 

(a)  'The  fourth  Ghspel  implies  a  long  Ministry,  with  festivaLi  for  its 
landmarks.*    But  the  three  (Westcott,  Study  of  Grospels,  267)  at 
least  allow  of  a  ministry  as  long  as  the  fourth  can  require ;  while 
reference  to  the  festivals  was  natural  in  a  narrative,  the  main  scene 
of  which  is  laid  at  Jerusalem. 
(3)  'The  fourth  Gospel  i^pears  to  place  the  cmciflzion  on  Nisaa  14, 
the  three  on  Nisan  15.'    This  real  difficulty  has  been  explained  by 
various  hypotheses,  as 
e.g.  (i)  Of  an  anticypated  passover,  kept  by  our  Lord,  on  Nisan  13. 
Westcott^  Int.  p.  319;  Ellicott,  Huls.  Lect.  p.  322,  and  others. 
This  is  perhi^  most  satisfactory.    The  objection  drawn  from  the 
observance  of  Nisan  14*  by  those  churches  in  the  second  century 
which  inherited  St.  John*s  traditions,  assumes  that  such  observ- 
ance was  commemorative  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  not,  as  is  prob> 
able,  of  our  Lord's  Death.     Gf.  Meyer,  Ev.  Joh.  Einl.  p.  18; 
Mansel,  note  on  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  in  Speaker's  Gommentary. 

(2)  Of  a  passover  j9O«<^o»0<i  by  the  chief  priests.  St.  Ghrys. ;  Estius ; 
Wordsworth. 

(3)  Of  a  difference  of  computation,  as  to  the  true  day  of  the  Pass- 
over, owing  to  the  variation  between  the  Soliur  and  Lunar 
reckonings.     Fetavius,  qu.  bv  Neale,  Int.  East.  Oh.  ii.  1054. 

(4)  Of  a  possible  explanation  of  St.  John's  language  (xviii.  28,  &c.), 
which  would  make  it  consistent  with  the  date  of  Nisan  15,  as 
that  of  the  crucifixion.  Diet,  of  Bible,  vol.  ii.  720;  St.  The  Sum. 
p.  iii.  q.  46.  a.  9. 

If  none  of  these  explanations  be  quite  unobjectionable,  they  may  fairly 
warn  us  against  concluding  with  our  present  knowledge  that  the  difficulty 
is  by  any  means  insuperable.  , 

2.  As  to  the  scene  of  Ghrist's  teaching : — '  St.  John  places  it  chiefly  in 
Judaea ;  the  three  in  Galilee.'  But  no  Gospel  professes  to  be  a  complete 
history  of  our  Lord's  actions,  and  records  of  a  Galilean  and  of  a  JudsBan 
ministry  respectively  leave  room  for  each  other.  Westcott  on  the  Grospels, 
p.  265. 

3.  As  to  the  style  of  Ghrist's  teaching : — '  Si  Jdsus  parlait  oomme  le  veut 
Matthieu,  il  n'a  pu  parler  comme  le  veut  Jean.'  But,  the  difference  of 
subjects,  hearers,  and  circumstances  in  the  two  cases,  taken  in  conjnnetioa 
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is  refuted  by  an  exhibition  of  the  true.  The  true  is  set  forth 
for  the  sake  of  Christian  souls.  These  things  '  are  written  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  Name  p.' 

We  may  perhaps  have  wondered  how  a  Galilean  fisherman 
could  have  been  the  author  of  a  subtle  and  sublime  theosophy, 
how  the  son  of  Zebedee  could  have  appropiated  the  language 
of  Athens  and  of  Alexandria  to  the  service  of  the  Cmicified. 
The  answer  is  that  St.  John  knew  from  experience  the  blessed 
and  tremendous  truth  that  his  Lord  and  Friend  was  a  Divine 
Person.  Apart  from  the  guidance  of  the  Blessed  Spirit, 
St.  John's  mental  strength  and  refinement  may  be  traced  to 
the  force  of  his  keen  interest  in  this  single  fact.  Just  as  a 
desperate  moral  or  material  struggle  brings  to  light  forces  and 
resources  unused  before,  so  an  intense  religious  conviction  fer- 
tilizes intellect,  and  developes  speculative  talent,  not  unfrequently 
in  the  most  unlearned.  Every  form  of  thought  which  comes 
even  into  indirect  contact  with  the  truth  to  which  the  soul 
clings  adoringly,  is  scanned  by  it  with  deep  and  anxious  intereiet, 
whether  it  be  the  interest  of  hope  or  the  interest  of  apprehen* 
sion.  St.  Jdbn  certainly  is  a  theosophic  philosopher,  but  he 
is* only  a  philosopher  because  he  is  a  theologian;  he  is  such 
a  master  of  abstract  thought  because  he  is  so  devoted  to  the 
Incarnate  God.  The  fisherman  of  Galilee  could  never  have 
written  the  prologue  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  or  have  guided 
the  religious  thought  of  Ephesus,  unless  he  had  clung  to  this 
sustaining  Truth,  which  makes  him  at  once  so  popular  and  so 

with  the  differing  mental  peculiarities  of  the  Apostles  who  report  our  Lord^s 
woirds,  will  account  for  the  difference  of  style.  The  phrases  assumed  to  be 
peculiar  to,  and  really  of  frequent  occurrence  in  St.  John  are  by  no  meaius 
unknown  to  the  Synoptists.  £.g.  The  antithesis  between  light  and 
darkness. 

4.  As  to  the  matter  of  Christ's  teaching : — Baur  begs  the  whole  question 
\yj  saying  that  '  the  discourses  in  St.  J<mn  could  not  be  historicsJ,  since 
tney  are  essentially  nothing  more  than  an  e:q)lanation  of  the  Logos-idea 
pnt  forth  by  that  writer.  This  might  be  true  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  had  been  the  product  of  Gnostic  speculations.  But  if  Jesus  was 
really  the  Divine  Son,  manifesting  Himself  as  such  to  men,  such  language 
as  that  reported  by  St.  John  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect  Him  to 
use  at  certain  times.  St.  John  never  represents  our  Lord  as  announcing 
His  Divinity  in  the  terms  in  which  it  is  announced  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Crospel;  he  would  have  done  so,  had  he  really  been  creating  a  fic- 
titious Jesus  designed  to  illustrate  a  particular  theosophic  speculation. 
This  is  discussed  hereafter,  p.  272.  See  Pressens^,  J^sus-Chnst,  p.  244; 
Luthardt,  das  Johannexsche  Evangelium,  pp.  26-35. 

P  St.  John  XX.  31. 
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profound.  For  St.  John  is  spiritually  as  simple,  as  he  is 
intellectually  majestic.  In  this  our  day  he  is  understood  by 
the  religious  insight  of  the  unlettered  and  the  poor,  while  the 
learned  can  sometimes  see  in  him  only  the  weary  repetition  of 
metaphysical  abstractions.  The  poor  understand  this,  sublime 
revelation  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  as  pure  Light  and 
Truth.  They  understand  the  picture  of  a  moral  darkness  which 
commits  and  excuses  sin,  and  which  hates  the  light.  They 
receive  gratefully  and  believingly  the  Son  of  God,  made  Man, 
and  conquering  evil  by  the  laying  down  His  Life.  They  follow, 
with  the  experience  of  their  own  temptations,  or  sins,  or  hopes, 
or  fears,  those  heart-searching  conversations  with  Nicodemus, 
with  the  Samaritan  woman,  with  the  Jews.  Li  truth,  St.  John's 
language  and,  above  all,  the  words  of  Christ  in  St.  John,  are 
as  simple  as  they  are  profound.  They  still  speak  peace  and  joy 
to  little  children  ;  they  are  still  a  stumbling-block  to,  and  a 
condemnation  of,  the  virtual  successors  of  Cerinthus. 

n.  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  the  purpose  in  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  those  first  fourteen  verses  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  would  suffice  to  persuade  a  believer  in  Holy  Scripture  of 
the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  absolutely  God.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  regard  those  fourteen  verses  as  a  mere  prefatory  attack  upon 
the  gnosis  of  Cerinthus,  having  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
narrative  which  follows,  and  representing  nothing  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Apostle's  thought.  For,  as  Baur  very  truly 
observes,  the  doctrine  of  the  prologue  is  the  very  fundamental 
idea  which  underlies  the  whole  'Johannean  theology  Q.'  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  between  the  prologue  and  the  history  which 
follows  there  exists  an  intimate  organic  connexion.  The  pro- 
logue is  itself  the  beginning  of  the  history.  '  It  is  impossible,* 
says  Baur,  *  to  deny  that  "  the  Word  made  flesh  "^  "  is  one  and 
the  same  subject  with  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  Word  Who  "  was  in  the  beginning,  Who  was  with 
Gk)d,  and  Who  was  God,"  on  the  other  ■.' 

Taking  then  the  prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  connexion 
with  the  verses  which  immediately  succeed  it,  let  us  observe  that 
St.  John  attaches  to  our  Lord's  Person  two  names  which  to- 
gether yield  a  complete  revelation  of  His  Divine  glory.  Our 
Lord  is  called  the  '  Word,'  and  the  '  Only-begotten  Son.*  It  is 
doubtless  true,  as  Neander  observes,  that  'the  first  of  these 

«  Vorlesungen,  p.  351.  .  '  St.  John  i.  14. 

*  Baur,  ubi  sup.,  St.  John  i.  i. 
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names  wsis'  put  prominently  forward  at  Ephesns,  'in  order  to 
lead  those  who  busied  themselves  with  speculations  on  the 
Logos  as  the  centre  of  all  theophanies,  from  a  mere  religious 
idealism  to  a  religious  reaHsm,  to  lead  them  in  short  to  a 
recognition  of  God  revealed  in  Christ  *.'  It  has  already  ^  been 
shewn  that  the  Logos  of  St.  John  differs  materially  from  the 
Logos  of  Flatonizing  Jews  in  Alexandria,  while  it  is  linked  to 
great  lines  of  teaching  in  the  Old  Testament.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  St.  John  had  recourse  to  the  word  Logos  at 
all,  unless  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the  underlying  fact 
to  which  this  word  supplied  a  philosophical  fojm.  If  the  word 
did  express,  in  a  form  fieuniliar  to  the  ears  of  the  men  of  Ephe- 
8US,  a  great  truth  which  they  had  buried  beneath  a  heap  of 
errors,  that  truth,  as  Bruno  Bauer  admits,  must  have  been 
held  independently  and  previously  by  the  Apostle^.  The 
direct  expression  of  that  truth  was  St.  John's  primary  motive 
in  using  the  word;  his  polemical  and  corrective  action  upon 
the  Cerinthian  gnosis  was  a  secondary  motive. 

By  the  word  Logos,  then,  St.  John  carries  back  his  history  of 
our  Lord  to  a  point  at  which  it  has  not  yet  entered  into  the 
sphere  of  sense  and  time.  *In  the  four  Gospels,'  says  St.  Augus- 
tine, '  or  rather  in  the  four  books  of  the  one  Gospel,  the  Apostle 
St.  John,  deservedly  compared  to  an  eagle,  by  reason  of  his 
spiritual  understanding,  has  lifted  his  enunciation  of  truth  to  a 
far  higher  and  sublimer  point  than  the  other  three,  and  by  this 
elevation  he  would  fain  have  our  hearts  lifted  up  likewise.  For 
the  other  three  Evangelists  walked,  so  to  speak,  on  earth  with 
our  Lord  as  Man.  Of  His  Godhead  they  said  but  a  few  things. 
But  John,  as  if  he  found  it  oppressive  to  walk  on  earth,  has 
opened  his  treatise  as  it  were  with  a  peal  of  thunder ;  he  has 
raised  himself  not  merely  above  the  earth,  and  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  air  and  heaven,  but  even  above  every  angel-host,  and 
every  order  of  the  invisible  powers,  and  has  reached  even  to  Him 
by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  in  that  sentence,  "In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word  ^." ' 

Instead  of  opening  his  narrative  at  the  Human  Birth  of  our 
Ijord,  or  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  St.  John  places 
himself  in  thought  at  the  starting-point  (as  we  should  conceive 

*  Keander,  Kirchengeschichte,  p.  549 ;  quoted  by  Tholnck,  Ev.  Johan. 
ka^.  I.  "  p.  69. 

▼  Kritik  der  Evangel.  Geschichte  des  Joh.  p.  5 ;  quoted  by  Tholuck,  ubi 


*  St.  Aug.  1r.  36  in  Johan. 
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it)  of  all  time  y.  Nay  rather,  it  would  seem  that  if  n^ttHS  at  the 
hegiiming  of  Genesis  signifies  the  initial  moment  of  time  itself, 
€v  d/>x§  nses  to  the  absolute  conception  of  that  which  is  anterior 
to,  or  rather  independent  oi^  time  2.  Then,  when  time  was  not, 
or  at  a  point  to  which  man  cannot  apply  his  finite  conception  of 
time,  there  was — ^the  Logos  or  Word.  When  as  yet  nothing  had 
been  made,  He  wa».  What  was  the  Logos  %  Such  a  term,  in  a 
position  of  such  moment,  when  so  much  depends  on  our  rightly 
understanding  it,  has  a  moral  no  less  than  an  intellectual  claim 
upon  us,  of  the  highest  order.  We  are  bound  to  try  to  under- 
stand it,  just  as  certainly  as  we  are  bound  to  obey  the  command 
to  love  our  enemies.  No  man  who  carries  his  morality  into  the 
sphere  of  religious  thought  can  affect  or  afford  to  maintain,  that 
the  fundamental  idea  in  the  writings  of  St.  John  is  a  scholastic 
conceit,  with  which  practical  Christians  need  not  concern  them- 
selves. And  indeed  St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  has  from 
the  first  been  scrutinized  anxiously  by  the  mind  of  Christendom. 
It  could  not  but  be  felt  that  the  term  Logos  denotes  at  the  very 
least  something  intimately  and  everlastingly  present  ^th  God, 
something  as  internal  to  the  Being  of  God  as  thought  is  to  the 
soul  of  man.  In  truth  the  Divine  Logos  is  God  reflected  in  His 
own  eternal  Thought ;  in  the  Logos,  God  is  His  own  Object. 
This  Infinite  Thought,  the  reflection  and  counterpart  of  Gk)d, 
subsisting  in  God  as  a  Being  or  Hypostasis,  and  having  a  ten- 
dency to  self-communication, — such  is  the  Logos.  The  Logos 
is  the  Thought  of  God,  not  intermittent  and  precarious  like 
human  thought,  but  subsisting  with  the  intensity  of  a  personal 

7  Meyer  in  loo.,  note:  'Vollig  nnezegetiflch  ist  die  Fassung  der  So- 
cinianer  Ts.  Cateclu  Bacov.  p.  135,  ed.  Oeder) :  kv  ipxv  heisse  in  initio 
evan^elii. 

'  Meyer  in  loc. :  '  Johannes  paralleUsirt  zwar  den  Anfang  seines  Evangel, 
mit  dem  Anfange  der  Genesis;  aber  er  steigert  6.&n.  hlstorischen  Begriff 
n'*^^^  welcher  (Gen.  i.  i)  den  Anfimgsmoment  der  Zeit  selbst  bedeutet, 
znm  absoluten  Begriffe  der  VorzeitlichkeiV  This  might  suffice  to  refute 
the  assertion  of  a  modem  writer  that  St.  John  does  not  teach  the  Eternity 
of  the  Divine  Word.  'Une  des  th^es  fondamentales  de  la  sp^ulation 
eod^iastique,  c*est  id^  de  T^temit^  du  Verbe.  Depuis  que  le  ooncile 
de  Nic^e  en  a  fait  nne  des  pierres  angulaires  de  la  th^lc^e  Catholiqne, 
sa  d^sion  est  rest^e  l*h^ritage  conunun  de  tons  les  syst^mes  orthodoxes. 
Eh  bien !  les  Merits  de  Jean  n*en  parlent  pas.'  Keuss,  Th^.  Chr^t.  ii.  438. 
The  author  is  mistaken  in  attributing  to  4y  dpxv  ^  merely  relative  force, 
and  thence  arguing  that  if  the  Word  is  eternal,  the  world  is  eternal  also 
(Gen.  i.  i).  Besides,  9ehs  ^v  6  A6yos,  How  is  the  Word  other  than 
eternal,  if  He  is  thus  identified  with  the  ever-existing  Being?  Of.  Dol- 
linger,  Ghristenthum  und  Kirche  in  der  Zeit  der  Grundlegung;  p.  169. 
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form.  The  very  expression  seems  to  court  the  argument  of 
Athenagoras,  that  since  God  could  never  have  been  aAoyor  *,  the 
Logos  must  have  been  not  created  but  eternal.  It  suggests 
the  further  inference  that  since  reason  is  man's  noblest  faculty, 
the  Uncreated  Logos  must  be  at  least  equal  with  God.  In  any 
case  it  might  have  been  asked  why  the  term  was  used  at  all,  if 
these  obvious  inferences  were  not  to  be  deduced  from  it;  but  as 
a  matter  of  feet  they  are  not  mere  iirferences,  smce  they  are 
warranted  by  the  express  language  of  St.  John.  St.  John  says 
that  the  Word  was  *in  the  beginning.'  The  question  then 
arises  :  What  was  His  relation  to  the  Self-existent  Being  %  He 
was  not  merely  irapa  t©  Gf ©  ^,  along  with  God,  but  irphs  rov  Qcov, 
This  last  preposition  expresses,  beyond  the  fact  of  co-existence 
or  immanence,  the  more  significant  fact  of  perpetuated  inter- 
communion. The  face  of  the  Everlasting  Word,  if  we  may  dare 
so  to  express  ourselves,  was  ever  directed  towards  the  face  of  the 
Everlasting  Father  «.  But  was  the  Logos  then  an  independent 
being,  existing  externally  to  the  One  God  1  To  conceive  of  an 
independent  being,  anterior  to  creation,  would  be  an  error  at 
issue  with  the  first  truth  of  monotheism  ;  and  therefore  eeop  ^v 
6  A6yos  d.  The  Word  is  not  merely  a  Divine  Being,  but  He  is  in 
the  absolute  sense  God^.     Thus  firom  His  eternal  existence  we 


*  Athenag.  Suppl.  pro  Clirist.  lo  (46  D.  ed.  Otto) :  elx^v  avrhs  h  iavr^ 
rhr  A6yoif,  iiXSlas  \oyiKhi  &v, 

*  St.  John  xvii.  5. 

c  Meyer  in  loc. :  *  xp6s  bezeichnet  das  Befindlichsein  des  Logos  bei  Grott 
im  Gesichtspiinkte  der  Kichtung  der  Gemeinschaft.*  Bemhardy,  Syntax, 
p.  265. 

^  The  omission  of  the  article  before  ©eis  is  explained  by  Meyer  in  loc. : 
'IMe  Nichtsetznng  des  Artikels  war  nothwendig,  weil  6  S€6s  nach  dem 
voriierigen  rpbs  rhv  det^v  dem  Logos  die  Identitat  der  Person  eugesprochen 
hatte,  was  aber  eben,  nachdem  vphs  rhv  B€6v  die  Versohiedenheit  der  Person 
geeetzt  hat,  ungereimt  ware,  dagegen  das  Nichtartikulirte  0€6s  auf  diese 
personliche  Versohiedenheit  der  Einheit  des  Wesens  und  der  Natur  folgen 
laast.'     This  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  Winer,  Gr.  N.  T.,  iii.  §  19.  i. 

*  Here  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  Logos  of  St.  John  and 
the  liOgos  of  Philo.  Meyer,  who  apparently  holds  Philo  to  have  definitely 
considered  his  Logos  as  a  real  hypostasis,  states  it  as  follows,  in  his  note 
on  the  words  Koi  Sehs  ^v  6  Aoyos :  'Wie  also  Johannes,  mit  dem^  nich- 
tartikulirten  0f6s  kein  niedrigeres  Wesen,  als  Grott  Selbst  hat,  bezeichnen 
will ;  BO  unterscheidet  sich  die  Johanneische  Logos-Idee  beetimmt  von 
derjenigen  bei  Philo,  welcher  Oeos  ohne  Artikel  im  Sinne  wesentlicher 
TJnterc^dnimg,  ja,  wie  Er  Selbst  sagt,  4v  Karaxfyfiff^i  (i.  p.  655,  ed.  Mangey) 
vom  Logos  pradidrt ; — wie  denn  auch  der  Name  6  Scvrcpos  0f6s,  welchen 
er  ilun  giebt,  nach  ii.  p.  625,  Enseb.  pnep.  Ev.  vii.  1 3,  ausdriicklich 
den   Begriff  eines   Zwischenwesens  zwischen   Grott  und  dem  Menschen 
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ascend  first  to  His  distinct  Personality,  and  then  to  the  fall  truth 
of  His  substantial  Godhead. 

Yet  the  Logos  necessarily  suggests  to  our  minds  the  further 
idea  of  communicatiyeness ;  the  Logos  is  Speech  as  well  as 
Thought^.  And  of  His  actual  self-communication  St.  John 
mentions  two  phases  or  stages;  the  first  creaJtion,  the  second 
revelation.  The  Word  unveils  Himself  to  the  soul  through  the 
mediation  of  objects  of  sense  in  the  physical  world,  and  He  also 
unveils  Himself  immediately.    Accor(&ngly  St.  John  says  that 

*  all  things  were  made '  by  the  Word,  and  that  the  Word  Who 
creates  is  also  the  Eevealer:  Hhe  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory.'  He  possesses  do^ 
that  is,  in  St.  John,  the  totality  of  the  Divine  attributes.     This 

*  glory'  is  not  merely  something  belonging  to  His  Essential 
Nature ;  since  He  allows  us  to  behold  It  through  His  veil  of 
Flesh. 

What  indeed  this  d6(a  or  glory  was,  we  may  observe  by  con- 
sidering that  St.  John's  writings  appear  to  bring  God  before  us, 
at  least  more  particularly,  under  a  threefold  aspect. 

I.  God  is  Life  (fo)!?).  The  Father  is  *  living g ;'  He  'has  life 
in  Himself^.'  God  is  not  merely  the  living  God,  that  is,  the 
real  God,  in  contrast  to  the  non-existent  and  feigned  deities  of 
the  heathen :  God  is  Life,  in  the  sense  of  Self-existent  Being ; 
He  is  the  Focus  and  the  Fountain  of  universal  life.  Li  Him 
life  may  be  contemplated  in  its  twofold  activity,  as  issuing  from 
its  source,  and  as  returning  to  its  object.  The  Life  of  Grod 
passes  forth  from  Itself;  It  lavishes  Itself  throughout  the  realms 
of  nothingness ;  It  summons  into  being  worlds,  systems,  intelli- 
gences, orders  of  existences  unimagined  before.  In  doing  this 
It  obeys  no  necessiary  law  of  self-expansion,  but  pours  Itself 
forth  with  that  highest  generosity  that  belongs  to  a  perfect 
freedom.  That  is  to  say,  that  God  the  Life  is  God  the  Creator. 
On  the  other  hand,  God  is  Being  returning  into  Itself,  finding 
in  Itself  Its  perfect  and  consummate  satisfaction.     God  is  thus 

bezeidmen  soil,  nach  dessen  Bilde  Grott  den  Meiisclien  geschaffen  hat. 
Dieser  SubordinatianismuB,  nach  welchem  der  Logos  zwar  fie06pt6s  ris  9tov 
<l>6(ns,  aber  rod  ii\v  ikdrrwy,  dvdpdnrov  tk  Kptlrray  let  (i.  p.  683)  ist  nicht 
der  neu-testamentliclie,  welcher  vielmehr  die  ewige  Wesenseinli^t  des 
Vaters  und  des  Sohnes  zur  Yoraussetzung  hat  (Phil.  11.  6;  Kol.  1.  15  f.), 
und  die  Unterordnung  des  letztern  in  dessen  Abhangigkeit  vom  Yster 
setzt.' 

'  Gf  Delitzsch,  System  der  Biblischen  Psycholog^e,  p.  138. 

'  St.  John  vi.  57  :  iWo-rciX^  ftc  &  C^y  TLar^p, 

^  Ibid.  V.  a6 :  6  llar^p  tx^i  iao^v  iy  lavr^. 
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the  Object  of  all  dependent  Life  ;  He  is  indeed  the  object  of  His 
own  Life ;  all  His  infinite  powers  and  faculties  turn  ever  inward 
with  uncloyed  delight  upon  Himself  as  upon  their  one  adequate 
End  or  Object.  We  cannot  approach  more  nearly  to  a  definition 
of  pleasure  than  by  saying  that  it  is  the  exact  correspondence 
between  a  faculty  and  its  object.  Pleasure  is  thus  a  test  of 
vitality;  and  God,  as  being  Life,  is  the  one  Being  Who  is 
supremely  and  perfectly  happy. 

2.  Again,  God  is  Love  (ayami)  \  Love  is  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  God  and  all  that  lives  as  He  has  willed.  Love 
is  the  bond  of  the  Being  of  God.  Love  binds  the  Father  to  that 
Only  Son  Whom  He  has  begotten  from  all  eternity  J.  Love 
itself  knows  no  beginning;  it  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son  from  all  eternity.  God  loves  created  life,  whether  in 
nature  or  in  grace ;  He  loves  the  race  of  men,  the  unredeemed 
world  ^;  He  loves  Christians  with  a  special  love^.  In  beings  thus 
external  to  Himself,  God  loves  the  life  which  He  has  given  them ; 
He  loves  Himself  in  them ;  He  is  still  Himself  the  ultimate, 
rightful,  necessary  Object  of  His  love.  Thus  love  is  of  His 
essence ;  it  is  the  expression  of  His  necessary  delight  in  His 
own  existence. 

3.  Lastly,  God  is  Light  (<^cof).  That  is  to  say,  He  is  absolute 
intellectual  and  moral  Truth;  He  is  Truth  in  the  realms  of 
thought,  and  Truth  in  the  sphere  of  action.  He  is  the  All- 
knowing  and  the  perfectly  Holy  Being.  No  intellectual  igno- 
rance can  darken  His  all-embracing  survey  of  actual  and  possible 
fact ;  no  stain  can  soil  His  robe  of  awfol  Sanctity.  Light  is  not 
merely  the  sphere  in  which  He  dwells :  He  is  His  own  sphere 
of  existence ;  He  is  Himself  Light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all  m. 

'  X  St.  John  iv.  8 :  4  ftj^  hrywK&v,  oIk  tyv»  rhv  BeStf  tirt  6  B^hs  ikydmi 
iirriv.  Ibid.  ver.  l6 :  d  Bths  aydmi  4irrl,  koI  6  iiivtav  iy  rp  iydwify  itf  r^ 
0«^  fi4y€i,  Koi  6  B«hs  if  ahr^, 

i  St.  John  iii.  35  :  6  TLar^p  &yairq,  rhp  Ttbv  koI  trdma  B4JitoKtp  iy  TJ7  x^<P^ 
airrov.  Ibid.  v.  20  :  6  yhp  TLariip  (t>i\ti  Thy  Tthyj  koI  xdyra  BtiKyviriy  air^  & 
alrhs  xoitt.     Ibid.  x.  17,  xv.  9.    Ibid.  xvii.  24:  iiydwriads  fit  xph  Karafiokris 

K6<rfJLOU, 

'  St.  John  iii.  16 :  oSrto  y<ip  ^drniafv  6  Bths  rhy  K6<rfioy,  fiirrc  rhv  Tidv 
avrov  rhy  fxoyojfp^  t^JienKfy.  I  St.  John  iv.  10 :  avrhs  iiydmifffy  rifJMSj  koX 
air4aTfi\€  Thv  Tihy  adroS  l\a<rfAhv  xepl  r&y  afxapriav  f}fi&y.  Ibid.  ver.  1 9 : 
rifi€7s  ayaxQfKy  aitrhy,  Zri  alrhs  xpSnos  iiydxTiarty  ^fias* 

>  St.  John  xiv.  33,  xvi.  27. 

™  I  St.  John  i.  5  :  6  Bths  <l>&s  iari^  koL  trKoria  iy  ahr^  oIk  t<my  ohiefita. 
Ibid.  ver.  7  :  ainds  icriy  iy  r^  ipaori.  Here  iy  does  not  merely  point  to  the 
sphere  in  which  God  dwells.     In  St.  John  this  preposition  is  constantly 
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These  three  aspects  of  the  Divine  Nature,  denoted  by  the 
terms  Life,  Love,  and  Light,  are  attributed  in  St.  John's  writings 
with  abundant  explicitness  to  the  Word  made  flesh. 

Thus,  the  Logos  is  Light.  He  is  the  Light,  that  is,  the  Light 
Which  is  the  very  essence  of  God.  The  Baptist  indeed  preaches 
truth ;  but  the  Baptist  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Light 
Which  he  heralds  ^i.  The  Logos  is  the  true  Light  <>.  All  that 
has  really  enlarged  the  stock  of  intellectual  truth  or  of  moral 
goodness  among  men,  all  that  has  ever  lighted  any  soul  of  man, 
has  radiated  from  Him  p.  He  proclaims  Himself  to  be  the  Light 
of  the  world  %  and  the  Truth ' ;  and  His  Apostle,  speaking  of 
the  illumination  shed  by  Him  upon  the  Church,  reminds  Chris- 
tians that  'the  darkness  is  passing,  and  the  true  Light  now 
shineth  s.' 

The  Logos  is  Love.  He  refracts  upon  the  Father  the  fulness 
of  His  love  K  He  loves  the  Father  as  the  Father  loves  Himself. 
The  Father's  love  sends  Him  into  the  world,  and  He  obeys  out 
of  love  ™,  It  is  love  which  draws  Him  together  with  the  Father 
to  make  His  abode  in  the  souls  of  the  fedthful '. 

used  to  denote  the  closest  possible  relationship  between  two  subjects,  or, 
as  here,  between  a  subject  and  its  attribute.  Of.  Beuss,  Th^logie  Ohr^- 
tienne,  ii.  p.  434,  for  this  as  well  as  many  of  the  above  observations  and 
references. 

^  St.  John  i.  7 :  o^ot  ^\Bt¥  tls  iiaprvpituf,  Xva  fjMpTVfrfitrp  ircpi  rod  ^>wt6s* 
Ibid.  ver.  8 :  ohx  Ijv  ixtivos  rh  ^s,  &AA*  tya  fiaprv(yfi<ry  irepl  rod  (f>ofr6s, 

»  Ibid.  ver.  9 :  ^p  rh  <l>m  rh  i\riOiv6y, 

V  Ibid. :  t  <t>mri{fi  irdyra  Avdpwtrov  ipx^f-fvop  cis  rhp  K6(rfiop.  '  Das 
^wrl(€iv  wdvra  AyBpttwoy,  als  charakteristiBche  Wirksamkeit  des  wahren 
lichts^  bleibt  wahr,  wenngleich  empirisch  diese  Erleuchtung  von  Yielen 
nicht  empfangen  wird.  Das  empirische  Verhaltniss  kommt  darauf  zuriick : 
quisquis  illuminatur,  ab  hac  luce  illuminatur.  (Beng.).*  Meyer  in  Joh. 
i.  9.  The  Evangelist  means  more  than  this :  no  human  being  is  left  with- 
out a  certain  measure  of  natural  light,  and  this  light  is  given  by  the  Divine 
Logos  in  all  cases. 

*!  St.  John  viii.  t  2 :  iy^  cifxi  rh  ^»s  rov  KScrfiov'  6  aicoXovO&v  ^juol,  oh  ftii 
TcpuraT^o-ct  iy  r^  ffKoruf,  4AA,*  €^€i  rh  <f>us  r^s  (o^s.  Ibid.  iii.  19 :  rh  <t>As 
i\'flXvO€tf  els  rhp  KSafiov,  that  is,  in  the  Incarnate  Word.  Ibid.  ix.  5 :  ^ea^  4v 
r$  K6afjup  &f  ^s  cl/u  rod  K6fffuw.  Ibid.  zii.  46 :  iyi>  <I>W5  els  rhr  K6tri»j09 
A^v0a,  Xvck  irai  6  icurr^imv  eis  ifA^f  4v  r^  ffKoriif  fiii  fitlyp.  Comp. 
Eph.  V.  8. 

'  St.  John  xiv.  6. 

*  I  St.  John  ii.  8  :  ^  CKorta  wapdyercu,  koI  rh  t^s  rh  iKrfiafhy  ff$i|  ^xilrci. 

*  St.  John  xiv.  31. 

*  I  St.  John  iii.  16 :  iy  ro^y  iyy^KOfity  riiy  iyd-wrjy  (the  absolute  charity), 
Ih-t  iKiivos  bit^p  rifx&v  r^y  ^vx^y  avrov  ^^k€.     Of.  St.  John  iii.  16. 

^  St.  John  xiv.  23  :  idy  ris  iyair^  fic,  rhy  \6yoy  fiou  rr^p^iret,  ical  6  Ilcrr^ 
fiov  iiymrfitrti  abrSy,  Ktd  irphs  ainhy  i\fvff6fi€$a,  koX  fMv^y  icap*  a^^  vovfiiTofuy. 
Ibid.  xiii.  i,  xv.  9. 
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■ 

The  Logos  is  Life.  He  is  the  Lifey,  the  eternal  Life  2,  the 
Life  Which  is  the  Essence  of  God.  It  has  been  giyen  Him  to 
have  life  in  Himself  as  the  Father  has  life  in  Himself^.  He 
can  give  life  ^ ;  nay,  life  is  so  emphatically  fiLis  prerogative  gift, 
that  He  is  called  the  Word  of  Life  0. 

Thus  the  Word  reveals  the  Divine  Essence ;  His  Incarnation 
makes  that  Life,  that  Love,  that  Light,  which  is  eternally  resident 
in  God,  obvious  to  souls  that  steadily  contemplate  Himself. 
These  terms.  Life,  Love,  Light — so  abstract,  so  simple,  so  sug- 
gestive— ^meet  in  God;  but  they  meet  also  in  Jesus  Christ. 
They  do  not  only  make  Him  the  centre  of  a  philosophy.  They 
belong  to  the  mystic  language  of  faith  more  truly  than  to  the 
abstract  terminology  of  speculative  thought.  They  draw  hearts 
to  Jesus ;  they  invest  Him  with  a  higher  than  any  intellectual 
beauty.  The  Life,  the  Love,  the  Light,  are  the  '  glory '  of  the 
Word  Incarnate  which  His  disciples  *  beheld,'  pouring  its  rays 
through  the  veil  of  His  human  tabernacle  d.  The  Light,  the 
Love,  the  Life,  constitute  the  ^ fullness'  whereof  His  disciples 
received  ®.  Herein  is  comprised  that  entire  body  of  grace  and 
truth  f,  by  which  the  Word  Incarnate  gives  to  men  the  right  to 
become  the  sons  of  God  s?. 

But,  as  has  been  already  abundantly  implied,  the  Word  is  also 
the  Son.  As  applied  to  our  Lord,  the  title  '  Son  of  God '  is 
protected  by  epi^ets  which  sustain  and  define  its  unique  sig- 
nificance. In  the  synoptic  Gospels,  Christ  is  termed  the 
« well-beloved'  Son^  In  St.  Paul  He  is  God's  'Own'  Son*. 
In  St.  John  He  is  the  Only-begotten  Son,  or  simply  the  Only- 


7  St.  John  xi.  35 :  iyA  tlfti . . .  ^  (arfi.    Ibid.  ziv.  6. 
'  I  St.  John  V.  30 :  otrds  iariv ,.  ,ri  (»ii  ah&vios.     The  oZros  is  referred 
to  the  Father  by  Lficke  and  Winer.     But  see  p.  243,  note  '. 

*  St.  John  v.  26 :  Idwice  Ktd  r^  Tt^  (ot^iv  ^X^^  ^^  iaur^, 

*  Ibid.  i.  3,  4. 

«  I  St.  John  i,  i:  6  \Ayos  t^j  (mis.     Keuss,  Th^l.  Chr^t.  ii.  p.  445. 
'  St.  John  i.  14 :  6  hiyos  ffh,p^  iytpero,  ical  iffKhvwffW  iv  Vl^»  1^^  iBtatrd- 
p,cBa  rijp  5^|av  abrov, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  16 :  koI  ix  rov  T\7ip<ltfiaT05  ahrov  ^juctf  xdm-es  ikdfiofiftf. 
'  Ibid.  ver.  14 :  ir\<^f  x^'''^^  i^^  dKriOtlas, 

K  Ibid.  i.  1 2 :  Saoi  B^  IXojSoy  abrhy,  ^8«Kcy  airrois  i^ovalay  rdta^a  Seov 
ytydfrOat, 

^  iyaeinrr6s,  St.  Matt.  iii.  17,  xii.  18,  xvii.  5  ;  St.  Mark  i.  11,  ix.  7,  xii.  6 ; 
St.  Liike  iii.  22,  ix.  35.  Cod.  Alex,  reads  4K\€\€yfi€ifor,  xx.  13 ;  cf. 
3  St.  Peter  i.  17. 

i  Bom.  viii.  3a :  rov  iBlou  Tlov  ovk  iiptiiraro.     Ibid.  ver.  3 :  rhv  iaurov 
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begotten  \  This  last  epithet  surely  means,  not  merely  that  Gk)d 
has  no  other  such  Son,  but  that  His  Only-begotten  Son  is,  in 
virtue  of  this  Sonship,  a  partaker  of  that  incommunicable  and 
imperishable  Essence,  Which  is  sundered  from  all  created  life  by 
an  impassable  chasm.  If  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Besurrection  as 
manifesting  this  Sonship  to  the  world  \  the  sense  of  the  word 
fiovoytvfis  remains  in  St.  John,  and  it  is  plainly  ^  defined  by  its 
context  to  relate  to  something  higher  than  any  event  occurring 
in  time,  however  great  or  beneficial  to  the  human  race  ™.'  The 
Only-begotten  Son  »  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (6  &v  €is  t6» 
kSKitop  rov  JJaTp6s)  just  as  the  Logos  is  irp6s  top  OtSv,  ever  con- 
templating, ever,  as  it  were,  moving  towards  Him  in  the  ceaseless 
activities  of  an  ineffable  communion.  The  Son  is  His  Father's 
equal,  in  that  He  is  partaker  of  His  nature :  He  is  His  Subordi- 
nate, in  that  this  Equality  is  eternally  derived.  But  the  Father 
worketh  hitherto  and  the  Son  works ;  the  Father  hath  life  in 
Himself,  and  has  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself;  all 
men  are  to  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father «. 
How  does  the  Son  of  God,  as  presented  to  us  in  Scripture,  differ 
from  Him,  Whom  the  Church  knows  and  worships  as  God  the 
Son? 

Each  of  these  expressions,  the  Word  and  the  Son,  if  taken 
alone,  might  have  led  to  a  fatal  misconception.  In  the  language 
of  Church  history,  the  Logos,  if  unbalanced  by  the  idea  of  Sonship, 
might  have  seemed  to  sanction  Sabellianism.  The  Son,  without 
the  Logos,  might  have  been  yet  more  successfully  pressed  into 
the  service  of  Arianism.  An  Eternal  Thought  or  Eeason,  even 
although  constantly  tending  to  express  itself  in  speech,  is  of  itself 

^  St.  John  i.  14:  Ideoerdt/AcOa  r^v  B6^caf  a^roS,  9<{|ay  &s  fiovoyevovs  itapk 
TlaTp6s,  Ibid.  i.  18  :  6  fiovoytv^i  Ttbs,  6  &p  €ts  rhy  kSxitov  rov  TlarpSs.  Ibid. 
iii.  16 :  [6  Oebs]  rhv  Ttbv  avrov  rhv  fiovoytprj  ^^aKcv,  Ibid.  ver.  18 :  6  B^  /lii 
irtareiav  IjBij  K4Kpirai,  tin  fi^  trevlffrevKep  €is  rh  6po/jm  rov  fiopoyepovs  Tiov 
rod  &€ov.  Of.  I  St.  John  iv.  9  :  rhp  Tthp  avrov  rhp  fiopoyeprj  dire(rra\K€P  6 
&ths  els  rhv  K6(rfiop,  %pa  C^crw/ici'  5<*  avrov.  The  word  fiopoycpiis  is  nsed  by 
St.  Luke  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  (vii.  1 2  ),  of  the  daughter  of  Jairos 
(viii.  42),  and  of  the  lunatic  son  of  the  man  who  met  our  Lord  on  His  coming 
down  from  the  mount  of  the  transfiguration  (ix.  38).  In  Heb.  xi.  17  it  is 
applied  to  Isaac,  fiopoyepiis  means  in  each  of  these  cases  'that  which  exists 
once  only,  that  is,  singly  in  its  kind.*  (Tholuck,  Gomm.  in  Joh.  i.  14.)  God 
has  one  Only  Son  Who  by  nature  and  necessity  is  His  Son. 

^  Acts  xiii.  32,  33 ;  Bom.  i.  4.     Compare  on  the  other  hand,  Heb.  v.  8. 

"  Newman's  Arians,  p.  1 74. 

»  St.  Johni.  iS,  6  fiopoyep^s  TI65,  where  however  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic 
MSS.  and  Cod.  Ephr.  read  fxopoytpiis  6E02.  For  the  Patristic  evidence  <m 
the  subject,  see  Alford  ui  loc.  •  St.  John  v.  17,  23,  26. 
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too  abstract  to  oblige  us  to  conceive  of  it  as  of  a  personal  Sub- 
sistence. On  the  other  hand,  the  filial  relationship  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  dependence  and  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
even  although  it  should  suggest  the  reproduction  in  the  Son  of 
all  the  qualities  of  the  Father.  Certainly  St.  John's  language  in 
his  prologue  protects  the  PersonaUty  of  the  Logos,  and  unless 
he  believed  iliat  God  could  be  divided  or  could  have  had  a 
beginning,  the  Apostle  teaches  that  the  Son  is  co-eternal  with 
the  Father.  Yet  the  bare  metaphors  of  *  Word'  and  '  Son,'  taken 
separately,  might  lead  divergent  thinkers  to  conceive  of  Him  to 
^  Whom  they  are  applied,  on  the  one  side  as  an  impersonal  quality 
or  feiculty  of  God,  on  the  other,  as  a  concrete  and  personal  but  in- 
ferior and  dependent  being.  But  combine  them,  and  each  corrects 
the  possible  misuse  of  the  other.  The  Logos,  Who  is  also  the 
Son,  cannot  be  an  impersonal  and  abstract  quality;  since  such 
an  expression  as  the  Son  would  be  utterly  misleading,  unless  it 
implied  at  the  very  least  the  fact  of  a  personal  subsistence  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Father.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Son,  Who 
is  also  the  Logos,  cannot  be  of  more  recent  origin  than  the 
Father ;  since  the  Father  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  subsisting 
without  that  Eternal  Thought  or  Eeason  Which  is  the  Son.  Nor 
may  the  Son  be  deemed  to  be  in  any  respect,  save  in  the  order  of 
Divine  subsistence,  inferior  to  the  Father,  since  He  is  identical 
with  the  eternal  intellectual  Life  of  the  Most  High.  Thus  each 
metaphor  reinforces,  supplements,  and  protects  the  other.  Taken 
together  they  exhibit  Christ  before  His  Licamation  as  at  once 
personally  distinct  from,  and  yet  equal  with,  the  Father ;  He  is 
That  personally  subsisting  and  'Eternal  Life,  Which  was  with 
the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us  P.' 

St.  John's  Gospel  is  a  narrative  of  that  manifestation.  It 
is  a  Life  of  the  Eternal  Word  tabernacling  in  Human  Nature 
among  menQ.  The  Hebrew  schools  employed  a  similar  ex- 
pression to  designate  the  personal  presence  of  the  Divinity 
in  this  finite  world.  In  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Personality  of 
Christ  makes  Itself  felt  as  Eternal  and  Divine  at  wellnigh  every 
step  of  the  narrative  ^     Thus  even  the  Forerunner  describes 

'  I  St.  John  i.  2,    Gf.  Newman's  Arians,  oh.  ii.  sect.  3. 

4  St.  John  i.  14 :  iciefivaa'tv  iv  rifuv.  The  image  implies  both  the  reality 
juid  the  transient  character  of  our  Lord's  manifestation  in  the  flesh. 
Olshansen,  Meyer,  and  LUcke  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  '  Shekinah,'  in 
•which  the  Divine  glory  or  radiance  (JVOD)  dwelt  enshrined. 

'  Banr,  Dogmengeschichte,  i.  60a  :  'Was  das  johanneische  Evangelium 
betrifflt,  bo  versteht  es  sich  olmediess  von  selbst,  dass  das  eigentliche  Subject 
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a  Being  Who  appearing  later  in  time  has  had  an  earlier  exist- 
ence 8 ;  and  Who,  while  coming  from  above,  is  yet  '  above  all  *.* 
Each  discourse,  each  miracle,  nay,  each  separate  word  and  act, 
is  a  fresh  ray  of  glory  streaming  forth  from  the  Person  of  the 
Word  through  the  veil  of  His  assumed  Humanity.  The  miracles 
of  the  Word  Incarnate  are  frequently  called  His  works  ^.  The 
Evangelist  means  to  imply  that  Hhe  wonderful  is  only  the 
natural  form  of  working  for  Him  in  Whom  all  the  fulness  of 
God  dwells.'  Christ's  Divine  Nature  must  of  necessity  bring 
forth  works  greater  than  the  works  of  man.  The  Incarnation 
is  the  one  great  wonder ;  other  miracles  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  real  marvel  would  be  if  the  Incarnate  Being 
should  work  no  miracles  ^ ;  as  it  is,  they  are  the  natural  results 
of  His  presence  among  men,  rather  than  its  higher  manifest- 
ation. His  true  glory  is  not  perceived  except  by  those  who 
gaze  at  it  with  a  meditative  and  reverent  intentness^.  The 
Word  Incarnate  is  ever  conscious  of  His  sublime  relationship 
to  the  Father.  He  knows  whence  He  is^.  He  refers  not 
unfrequently  to  His  pre-existent  Life^.  He  sees  into  the 
deepest  purposes  of  the  human  hearts  around  Him  2.  He  has 
a  perfect  Imowledge  of  all  that  concerns  God^.  His  works 
are  simply  the  works  of  God^.      To  believe  in  the  Father 


der  Personlichkeit  Christi  nur  der  Logos  ist,  die  Menschwerdung  besteht 
daher  nur  in  dem  <r3kp|  ytvecBai;  dass  der  Logos  Fleisch  geworden,  im 
flelscli  erschienen  ist,  ist  seine  menschliche  Erscneinung.'  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  trdp^,  in  its  full  New  Testament  meaning,  certainly  in<dade8 
^vx'h  as  well  as  the  animal  oiganism  (see  Olshausen  on  Bom.  vii.  14),  and 
St.  John  attributes  to  the  Word  Incarnate  spiritual  eiq>eriences  which  must 
have  had  their  seat  in  His  human  Soul  (xi.  33,  38,  xiii.  21).  But  Baur*8 
general  position,  that  in  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Personality  of  the  £temal 
Word  is  perpetually  before  us,  is  unquestionably  true. 

'  St.  John  i.  15:  6  Maw  fjtov  ipx&iJxyos,  l^fATrpoir04y  fum  yiyov€¥,  Ikt  vp&T65 

^  Ibid.  iii.  31 :  b  J6jf<aBe»  ipx&ti^vos  iirdvu  irdurav  iffriv, 

"  lp7o,  St.  John  V.  36,  vii.  21,  x.  25,  32,  38,  xiv.  11,  13,  xv.  23.  Of. 
too  St.  Matt.  xi.  2.  The  word  is  applied  to  the  Old  Testament  miracles 
in  Heb.  iii.  9 ;  Ps.  xciv.  9,  LXX.  CJf.  Archbishop  Trench  on  the  Miracles, 
p.  7.  That,  notwithstanding  the  wider  use  of  egyov  in  St.  John  xvii.  4, 
?p7a  in  the  fourth  Gospel  do  mean  Christ's  miracles,  d.  Trench,  Mir.  p.  8, 
note  t.    C5f.  Lect.  IV.  p.  158. 

^  Trench,  ubi  supra,  p.  8. 

^  St.  John  uses  the  words  B^upeiv^  BtAtraurOai  to  describe  this. 

^  St.  John  viii.  14 :  oTSa  ir60€v  ^\9oif. 

y  Ibid.  iii.  13,  vi.  62,  viii.  58,  xvi.  28,  xvii.  5. 

■  Ibid.  ii.  24,  iv.  17,  v.  14,  42,  vi.  15.  •  Ibid.  viii.  55,  x.  15. 

^  Ibid.  ix.  4,  X.  37,  sqq.,  xiv.  lo. 
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is  to  believe  in  Him.  To  have  seen  Him  is  to  have  seen  the 
Father.  To  reject  and  hate  Him  is  to  reject  and  hate  the 
Father.  He  demands  at  the  hands  of  men  the  same  tribute 
of  affection  and  submission  as  that  which  they  owe  to  the 
Person  of  the  Father  <^. 

In  St.  John's  Gospel,  the  Incarnation  is  exhibited,  not  as 
the  measure  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Eternal  Word,  but  as 
the  veil  of  His  enduring  and  unassailable  glory.  The  angels  of 
Crod  ascend  and  descend  upon  Him.  Nay,  He  is  still  in  heaven. 
Certainly  He  has  taken  an  earthly  form;  He  has  clothed  Himself 
with  a  human  frame.  But  He  has  thereby  raised  humanity  rather 
than  abased  Himself.  In  St.  John  the  status  inanitionis,  the 
intrinsic  humiliation  of  Christ's  Incarnate  Life,  is  thrown  into  the 
background  of  the  reader's  thought.  The  narrative  is  throughout 
illuminated  by  the  never-failing  presence  of  the  Word  in  His 
glory  d.     Even  when  Jesus  dies,  His  Death  is  no  mere  humilia- 

•  As  M.  BeusB  admits :  '  II  r^ulte  (from  the  prerogatives  ascribed  to 
the  Word  Incarnate  in  St.  John's  Gospel)  que  le  Verbe  r^vdlateup  pouvait 
demander  pour  lui-m6me,  de  la  part  des  hommes,  les  mSmes  sentiments, 
et  les  mdmes  dispositions,  qu*ils  doivent  avoir  h  regard  de  la  personne  da 
P^re.     Ges  sentiments  sont  exprim^  par  mi  mot,  qui  contient  la  notion 
d*nn  respect  profess^  pour  un  snp^rieur,  la  reconnaissance  d*une  dignity 
devant  laquelle  on  s*incline.    A  oet  ^ard,  Uy  a 4galiU  des  deux personnet 
divines  via-Orvis  de  I'homme.    On  ne  croit  pas  h  Tune  sans  croire  k  I'autre ; 
qui  voit  Tune  voit  Tautre ;  rejeter,  hair  le  Fils,  c'est  rejeter  et  haSr  le  P^re. 
(St.  Jean  iii.  33,  34,  xii.  44,  xv.  23).     Mais  dans  tout  ceci  (proceeds 
M.  Beuss)  il  ne  s'agit  pas  de  ce  qu'on  appele  le  cwUe  dans  le  langage  prar 
tiqne  de  T^lise.     Le  culte  appartient  h  Dieu  le  P^e,  et  lui  sera  offert 
d^flormais  avec  d*autant  plus  d'empressement  qu'il  est  mieuz  r^v^^,  et  que 
rien  ne  s^are  plus  de  lui  les  croyants.*  (Beuss,  Th^l.  Ghr^t.  ii.  455.)  How 
inconsequent  is  this  restriction  !     If  the  Incarnate  Word  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand for  Himself  the  same  'sentiments*  and  'dispositions'  as  those  which 
men  cherish  towards  the  Almighty  Father,  He  has  a  right  to  the  same 
tribute  of  an  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  truth  as  that  which  is  due  to  the 
Father.     What  is  worship  but  a  complex  act  of  such  'sentiments'  and 
'dispositions'  as  faith,  love,  self-prostration,  self-surrender  before  the  Most 
Holy?     If  rifjMif  (St.  John  v.  23),  within  the  general  meaning  of  due 
acknowledgment,  includes  much  else  besides  adoration,  it  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  duties  of  man  to  Grod  without  including  adoration.    Our  Lord's 
-words  place  Himself  and  the  Father  simply  on  a  level ;  if  the  Son  is  not  to 
be  adored,  neither  is  the  Father ;  if  the  Father  is  to  be  adored,  then  must 
the  Son  be  adored  in  the  same  sense  and  measure.     This  is  certainly  not 
interfered  with  by  St.  John  iv.  20,  sqq. ;  while  the  best  practical  comment 
upon  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  oonfesdon  of  St.  Thomas,  xx.  28 ;  on  which 
see  Lect.  YII. 

^  This  may  seem  inconsistent  with  (i)  St.  John  xiv.  28 :  i  Uar^p  fitlCav 
fAov  iirriv,  But  such  a  statement  would  be  'unmeaning'  in  a  mere  man. 
See  Lect.  IV.  pp.  202-204 ;  (2)  St.  John  xvii.  3 :  aSnj  8^  iirrw  ii  cutlttftos 
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tion ;  His  Death  is  the  crisis  of  His  exaltation  ®,  of  His  glory  ^. 
Not  that  He  can  personally  increase  in  glory.  He  is  already 
the  Son  ;  He  is  the  Word.  But  He  can  glonfy  and  exalt  that 
Manhood  which  is  the  robe  through  which  His  movements  are 
discernible:  He  can  glorify  Himself,  as  God  is  glorified,  by 
drawing  towards  His  Person  the  &ith  and  love  and  reverence 
of  men.  It  were  folly  to  conceive  of  Him  as  enhancing  His 
Divinity;  but  He  can  make  larger  and  deeper  that  measure 
of  homage  which  ascends  towards  His  throne  from  human 
understandings  and  from  human  hearts  s. 

III.  I.  But  does  St.  John's  teaching  in  his  earHer  writings  on 
the  subject  of  our  Lord's  Person  harmonize  with  the  representa- 
tions placed  before  us  in  the  fourth  Gk>8pelf  The  opening 
words  of  his  first  Epistle^  might  go  far  to  answer  that  question. 
St.  John's  position  in  this  Epistle  is,  that  the  Eternal  immaterial 
Word  of  Life  resident  in  God  had  become  historically  manifest, 
and  that  the  Apostles  had  consciously  seen,  and  heard,  and 
handled  Him,  and  were  now  publishing  their  experience  to  the 
world  i.  The  practical  bearing  of  this  announcement  lay  in  the 
truth  that '  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  Life,  and  he  that  hath 
not  the  Son  hath  not  the  Life  i.'  For  *  God  hath  given  to  us  the 
Eternal  Life,  and  this,  the  Life,  is  in  His  Son  ^.'  If  then  the 
soul  is  to  hold  communion  with  God  in  the  Life  of  Light  and 

^00^,  Tva  ytv<&ffKw<rt¥  <rc  rhv  fi6yo¥  iiktiBtvhp  Sthv,  Kid  t¥  &W<rrciX(u  'Iiitrovi' 
Xpi<rr6v,  But  here  a  Socinian  sense  is  excluded,  (a)  by  the  oonsideratioii 
that  'the  knowledge  of  GrOD  and  a  crecUure  could  not  be  Eternal  Life* 
(see  Alford  in  loo.);  (5)  by  the  plain  sense  of  verse  i,  which  places  the 
Son  and  the  Father  on  a  level :  '  What  creature  could  'stand  before  his 
Creator  and  say,  "  Glorify  me,  that  I  may  glorify  Thee  ?" '  Stier  apud  Alf. ; 
(0)  by  verse  5,  which  asserts  our  Lord's  pre-existent  do^a.  It  follows  that 
the  restrictiye  epithets  fi6vov  aK7i0ip6v  must  be  held  to  be  exdusive,  not  of 
the  Son,  but  of  false  gods,  or  creatures  external  to  the  Divine  Essence. 
See  Estius  in  loc.    Trench,  Synonyms  of  N.  T.,  p.  25,  §  vlii. 

*  St.  John  iii.  14 :  {nlfwBrjvcu  du  rhv  Tihy  rou  &yBp^ou.  Ibid.  viii.  a8, 
xii.  32. 

'  Ibid.  xii.  23 :  iKipivBev  fi  &pa  Xva  hofyurOf  6  ^tJhs  rod  dvOp^ov,  Tbid. 
xiii.  31. 

<  Cf.  Beuss,  Th^ol.  Chr^t.  ii.  456 ;  although  the  statements  of  this  writer 
cannot  be  adopted  without  much  qualification. 

^  On  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  three  Epistles,  see  Dean  Al- 
ford's  exhaustive  discussion,  Greek  Test.  vol.  iv..  Prolegomena^  chi^w.  5,  6. 
See  too  Appendix,  note  E.  ^  i  St.  John  i.  1-3. 

J  Ibid.  V.  12  :  6  ix^^  "^^^  *^*^»'  ^X**  "^^  (i»hv*  i  M^  ^X*"'  ^^  *^'^^  ^®^  S€ov 
riiv  C^^v  ohx  ^X''* 

^  Ibid.  ver.  11 :  ical  aSni  iirrlv  ri  fAoorvpla  (i.e.  the  revealed  doctrine 
resting  on  a  Divine  authority)  Zri  ^wV  ctt^iop  iSwicey  iifup  6  B^s,  kvDl  a0n| 
1^  (joii^  i¥  T^  Tif  ainov  iffriv. 

[lect. 
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BigliteouBiiesfi  and  Love,  it  must  be  through  communion  with 
His  Divine  Son.  Thus  all  practically  depends  upon  the  attitude 
ef  the  soul  towards  the  Son.  Accordingly,  *  whosoeyer  denieth 
the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father  ^ ; '  while  on  the  other 
hand,  whosoeyer  sincerely  and  in  practice  acknowledges  the  Son 
of  Gk)d  in  His  historical  manifestation,  enjoys  a  true  communion 
with  the  Life  of  God.  '  Whosoeyer  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him  and  he  in  God  °^.' 

St.  John  constantly  teaches  that  the  Christian's  work  in  this 
state  of  probation  is  to  conquer  <  the  world  ^.'  It  is,  in  other 
words,  to  fight  successfully  against  that  yiew  of  life  which 
ignores  God,  against  that  complex  system  of  attractive  moral 
evil  and  specious  intellectual  falsehood,  which  is  marshalled  and 
organized  by  the  great  enemy  of  God,  and  which  permeates  and 
inspires  non-Christianized  society.  The  world's  force  is  seen 
especially  in  '  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  in  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  in 
the  pride  of  life.'     These  three  forms  of  concupiscence  manifest 

,  1  I  St.  John  ii.  22 :  i^6s  4<mu  6  dvrlxp*CTo%,  6  dpvo^fteyos  rhv  Uar^pa  ical 
rhw  TUv,  a  HmoamtariaQ  might  have  vaged  that  it  waa  possible  to  deny  the 
Son,  while  confessing  the  Father.  But  St.  John,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Son  is  the  Only  and  the  Adequate  ManifestatioA  oS  the  Fa^er,  denies  this : 
vof  6  ipvovfifvos  r6v  Tidy  Mh  r6¥  Uvrepa  lx«. 

^  Ibid.  iy.  15 :  %s  hf  6fio\oy4iaii  Ihi  *ln(fovs  iffriv  A  T«^s  rov  9^0^  6  Oed; 
#r  ain^  ti^rei,  col  aMs  iy  r^  Qe^, 

"  n^d.  ii.  15 :  4dy  rts  ^aar$  r^v  K4<ffioy,  oIk  ttrriv  ^  dtyAtrn  rov  Uarpds  iy 

tAr^.    Compare  Martensen,  Christl.  Dqgmat.  §  96 :   '  If  we  consider  the 

effects  of  the  Fall  npon  the  course  of  historical  develoinnent,  not  only  in  the 

ease  of  individuate  but  of  the  race  coUeetively,  the  term  "world"  {kSciios) 

bears  a  special  meaning  different  from  that  which  it  would  have,  were 

the  devdopment  of  humanity  normal.    The  cosmical  principle  having  been 

emancipated  by  the  Fall  from  its  due  subjection  to  the  Spirit,  and  invested 

with  a  false  independence,  and  the  univerae  of  creation  having  obtained 

with  man  a  higher  importance  than  really  attaches  to  it>  the  historical 

development  of  the  world  has  become  one  in  which  the  advance  of  the 

kingdom  of  Grod  is  retarded  and  hindered.    The  created  universe  has,  ia 

a  relative  sense,  life  in  itself,  ineludin^,  cu  it  does,  a  system  of  powers^ 

ideas,  and  aims,  lohich  possess  a  relative  vttlue.    This  relative  indepen- 

denee,  which  ought  to  he  subservient  to  the  kingdom  of  &od;  has  become 

ayalien  *' world-^iutonomg"    Hence  arises  the  scriptural  expression  "  this 

vrarld"  {6  ic6irfAos  edros).    By  this  expression  the  Bible  conveys  the  idea 

that  it  regards  the  world  not  only  ontologically  but  in  its  definite  and 

actual  state,  the  state  in  which  it  has  been  since  the  Fall.      "This 

world"  means  the  worid  content *with  itself,  in  its  own  independence^ 

its  01WII.  gloiy;   the  world  which  disowns  its  depoidenoe  on  God  as  its 

Greater.     "Tbjs  world"  regards  itself,  not  as  the  Kriiris,  but  only  as  the 

K^/Mw,  as  a  system  of  glory  and  beauty  which  has  life  in  itself,  and  can 

give  HiSa.    The  historical  embodiment  of  "this  world"  is  heathendom, 

which  honoureth  mot  God  as  God.' 

▼  ]  B 
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the  inner  life  of  the  world  o ;  if  the  Christian  would  resist  and 
beat  them  back,  he  must  have  a  strong  faith,  a  Mth  in  a  Divine 
Saviour.  *  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  GodP?'  This  faith,  which 
introduces  the  soul  to  communion  with  God  in  Light,  attained 
through  communion  with  His  Blessed  Son,  exhibits  the  world 
in  its  true  colours.  The  soul  ^ums  the  world  as  she  clings 
believingly  to  the  Divine  Son. 

St.  John's  picture  of  Christ's  work  in  this  first  Epistle,  and 
especially  his  pointed  and  earnest  opposition  to  the  specific 
heresy  of  Cerinthus^,  leads  us  up  to  the  culminating  statement 
that  Jesus  Himself  is  the  true  God  and  the  Eternal  Lifei". 
Throughout  this  Epistle  the  Apostle  has  been  writing  to  those 
*  who  believe  on  the  Name  of  the  Son  of  God,'  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus  which  the  verbal  symbol  guards  and 

^  I  St.  John  ii.  16 :  tov  rh  Iv  r^  xSafjuipt  ^  iiriOvfila  rrjs  ffapKbSy  ica2  ^ 
hri9vfiia  tuv  oipdaXfiwv,  Kcd  ^  oAa^ovefa  rod  filov,  ovk  tartv  iK  rod  Xlotrpbsy 
itW*  ix  rod  K6(rfiov  itrrl, 

P  Ibid.  V.  4,  5 :  affn?  iirrXv  ^  vlicti  fi  vncfiffoura  rhv  KSfffiov^  ^  vUrris  yiiiuv^ 
rls  iariv  6  vikuv  rhv  KSfffxov,  cl  /a))  6  irurrevwv  8ti  *lri<rovs  itrriv  6  Tlhs  rod 
Seov ; 

4  Specially  I  St.  John  iv.  2,  3,  where  the  Apostle's  words  contain  a 
double  antithesis  to  the  Cerinthian  gnosis,  which  taught  that  the  Mod. 
Christ  entered  into  the  Man  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  and  remained  with 
Him  until  His  Passion.  See  Lect.  Y.  pp.  223,  224.  St.  John  asserts  in 
opposition  (i)  that  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  one  and  the  same  Person, 
(2)  that  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  'in*  not  'into  the  flesh,'  He 
did  not  descend  into  an  already  existing  man,  but  He  appeared  clothed 
in  Human  Nature.  See  the  exhaustive  note  of  Ebrard,  Die  Briefe  Jo- 
hannis,  in  loc. 

'  I  St.  John  V.  20 :  oZrSs  iariv  6  iXtiOivhs  Qehs,  koI  ti  (tc^  cd^vtos.  After 
having  distinguished  the  a\Tidiv6s  from  His  Tl6s,  St.  John,  by  a  characteristic 
turn,  simply  identifies  the  Son  with  the  &\rjdtvhs  eeSs.  To  refer  this  sen- 
tence to  the  Father,  Who  ha«  been  twice  called  6  a\ri0itf6s,  would  be  un- 
meaning repetition.  Moreover  the  previous  sentence  declared,  not  that  we 
are  in  God  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  but  that  we  are  in  Grod  as  being  in 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  statement  is  justified  when  oZros  is  referred  to 
T/$.  As  to  the  article  before  dArj^iv^s,  it  has  the  effect  of  stating,  not 
merely  What,  but  Who  our  Lard<  is ;  it  says  not,  Christ  is  Divine,  but, 
Christ  is  Grod.  This  does  not  really  go  beyond  what  the  Apostle  has 
already  said  about  the  A6yos  at  the  beginning  of  this  Epistle.  To  object 
with  Diisterdieck  that  this  interpretation  obscures  the  distinction  betwe^i 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  inaccurate ;  St.  John  does  not  say,  This  is  the 
Father,  but.  This  is  the  true  God.  *0  ^K-ndivhs  @t6s  is  the  Divine  Essence, 
in  opposition  to  all  creatures.  The  Apostle  does  not  enter  upon  the  question 
of  the  Son's  relation  to  the  Father  within  the  Divine  Essence.  Our  being 
in  the  true  God  depends  upon  our  being  in  Christ,  and  St.  John  clenches 
this  assertion  by  saying  that  Christ  is  the  true  God  Himself.  See  St.  Ath. 
Or.  c.  Ar.  iv.  26;  St.  Cyril.  Thes.  p.  302 ;  Waterland,  Wcarks,  ii.  130. 

[  LECT. 
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suggests.  Throughout  this  Epistle  St.  John's  object  has  been 
to  convince  believers  that  by  that  faith  they  had  the  Eternal 
Life,  and  to  force  them  to  be  true  to'  It  b. 

In  each  of  St.  John's  Epistles^  we  encounter  that  special 
temper,  at  once  so  tender  and  so  peremptory,  which  is  an  ethical 
eorollary  to  belief  in  an  Incarnate  God.  St.  John  has  been 
named  the  Apostle  of  the  Absolute.  Those  who  would  concede 
to  Christianity  no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  teaching  a  relative 
and  provisional  truth,  will  fail  to  find  any  countenance  for  their 
doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  But  nowhere  will 
they  meet  with  a  more  earnest  opposition  to  it  than  in  the 
pages  of  the  writer  who  is  pre-eminently  the  Apostle  of  charity. 
St.  John  preaches  the  Christian  creed  as  the  one  absolute  cer- 
tainty. The  Christian  faith  might  have  been  only  relatively 
true,  if  it  had  reposed  upon  the  word  of  a  human  messenger. 
But  St.  John  specially  insists  upon  the  fact  that  God  has  re- 
vealed Himself  not  merely  through,  but  in,  Christ.  The  Abso- 
lute Beligion  is  introduced  by  a  Self-revelation  of  the  Absolute 
Being  Himself.  God  has  appeared,  God  has  spoken ;  and  the 
Christian  faith  is  the  residt.  St.  John  then  does  not  treat 
Christianity  as  a  phase  in  the  history  even  of  true  religion,  nor 
as  a  religion  containing  elements  of  truth,  even  though  it  were 
more  true  than  any  religion  which  had  preceded  it.  St.  John 
proclaims  that  *  we  "  Christians  "  are  in  Him  that  is  True.'  Not 
to  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  Flesh,  is  to  be  a  de- 
ceiver and  an  antichrist.  St.  John  presents  Christianity  to  the 
soul  as  a  religion  which  must  be  its  all,  if  it  is  not  really  to  be 
mrorse  than  nothing  ^,  The  opposition  between  truth  and  error, 
between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  Christ,  is  for  St.  John  as 
sharp  and  trenchant  a  thing  as  the  contrast  between  light  and 
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*  Jn  St.  John*8  seoond 'Epistle  observe  (l)  the  association  of  Christ  with 
the  JFather  as  the  source  of  x'^^h  ^^^os,  and  elp-fivri  (ver.  3) ;  (2)  the 
denmiciation  of  the  Cerinthian  doctrine  as  anti-Christian  (ver.  7) ;  (3)  the 
significant  statement  that  a  false  progress  {d  trpodryav,  A.B.,  not  as  rec. 
6  wapafialvuv)  which  did  not  rest  in  the  true  Apostc^c  liZax^  tov  Xpicrrov, 
'would  forfeit  all  communion  with  Grod.  We  know  Him  only  in  Christ 
JSJB  Slessed  Son,  and  to  reject  Christianity  is  to  reject  the  only  true  Theism 
(vers.  8,  9). 

B  Z  8t.  John  ii.  21 :  ovk  $ypw^a  ifuy  Sri  ovk  otBare  rj^v  itX-fiOtuxv,  &AA*  Bri 
dtBaT€  oMjy,  Kal  Srt  irav  r^evdos  ix  rijs  iXriQdas  ovk  tm.  Ibid.  v.  10 :  b  fi^ 
9urr€'6ffiV  TJ»  6c j»  f^tiffniy  rtwoivKfy  aMv, 
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darkness,  between  li£B  and  death  z.  This  is  the  temper  of  a  man 
who  will  not  enter  the  pnblic  baths  along  with  the  heretic  who 
has  dishonoured  his  Xjordsr.  This  is  the  q>irit  of  the  teacher 
who  warns  his  flock  to  beware  of  eating  with  a  propagator  of 
ffidse  doctrine,  and  of  bidding  him  Qod  speed,  lest  they  should 
partake  of  his  'evil  deeds  V  Yet  this  is  also  the  writer  whose 
pages,  beyond  any  other  in  the  New  Testament,  beam  with  the 
purest,  tenderest  love  of  humanity.  Side  by  side  with  this 
resolute  antagonism  to  dogmatic  error,  St.  John  exhibits  and 
inculcates  an  enthusiastic  affection  for  humankind  as  such,  which 
our  professed  philanthropists  could  not  rival*.  The  man  who 
loves  not  his  brother  man,  whatever  be  his  spiritual  estimate  of 
himself  abideth  in  death  ^.  No  divorce  is  practically  possible 
between  the  first  and  the  second  parts  of  charity:  the  man  who 
loves  his 'God  must  love  his  brother  also*'.  Love  is  the  moral 
counterpart  of  intellectual  light  ^. 

It  is  a  modem  fieushion  to  represent  these  two  tempers,  the 
dogmatic  and  the  philanthropic,  as  necessarily  opposed.  This 
representation  indeed  is  not  even  in  harmony  with  modem  ex- 
perience ;  but  in  St.  John  it  meets  with  a  most  energetic  con* 
tradiction.  St.  John  is  at  once  earnestly  dogmatic  and  earnestly 
philanthropic;  for  the  Incarnation  has  taught  him  both  the 
preciousness  of  man  and  the  preciousness  of  truth.  The  Eternal 
Word,  incarnate  and  dying  for  the  truth,  inspires  St.  John  to 

'  I  St.  John  ii.  15 :  iiar  ris  kymrq.  rhu  K6<TitJ0V  ohic  ttrrw  ^  hydmi  rav  TloTphs 
iv  atn^.  Ibid.  ver.  19 :  i^  tiia&v  i^\Bw  [bcU.  ol  ianixpifrToi]  &AA*  o^k  ^euf  ^ 
iffAuy  el  yiip  ^cay  i^  rHA&v,  fiffuviiKfuray  &y  fis6^  rifjAv'  &K)C  Tva  *pai^€p$tB»<rty 
iri  qVk  «l<rl  rrdvrts  i^  Vt*^y-  Ibid.  yer.  22 :  oMs  i(my  6  iyrlxptffraSt  I 
itpvo^fxtvos  rhp  Tlar^pa  Kcd  rhv  Tl6v. 

^  St.  IrenseuB,  adr.  Hser.  m.  3,  4 :  iea>  eurlv  ol  iutnico^n  airrod  (roS  IToXv- 
Kdpirou)  %ri  'ItadpvTis  6  rod  Kupiou  ftaBrir^St  ip  rp  'E^ecry  iropfvBeh  KovvwrBai^ 
Koi  iZthv  tffot  K-fiptyBoVf  i^'fiKaro  rod  fioKoptiou  fi^  Kovffdfiepos  &KK*  ^irccir^ir, 
*  ^{lyaofitv,  fiii  Kcd  rh  fioKctPfiov  (rvfxir4irjif  ivhop  6vtos  Ki^pivOov,  roB  r^s 
likri0tlas  ix^pov.*    Gf.  Eub.  Hist.  Eod.  iii.  28. 

'  2  St.  John  10,  II :  cf  rcy  fyx^ou  vpbs  ^fuis,  Koi  rotbrnv  r^r  StSdx^r  ov 
<t>fpfh  f^h  Kc^jifi(iy€T€  abrhu  els  oiidayf  koH  xo^P^*^  tdn$  fi^  \4yerf  6  yitp  \4ywy 
ain^  XaipfiVf  Koivwvtt  rots  tpyois  aJtnov  rots  tcovripo'is, 

*  I  St.  John  iii.  11. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  14 :  rifiels  olZofiev  in  firrctfiefi'fiKct/iev  ix  rov  Bavdrou  mis  T^r 
C(o^yf  ^t  i.yajrcofi€M  rohs  &8c\^o^s'  6  fi^  hyawv  rhp  &9cX^k  yAvti  iw  rf 
Bavdrep. 

*  Ibid.  ir.  20,  21 :  6  fi^  hyanr&p  r')iv  &9eX^^y  tttnov  hv  kApam,  r^v  Bc^r 
hv  o^x  i^paK€  itSos  ZivaroA  h,ya7fav ;  koI  rabrriv  r^v  ivrok^v  ^x^M^*'  ^*^  <d>roVy 
l[va  6  iiyair&v  rhv  Behv  kyair^  Kod  rhv  iBeKiphv  e^ov. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  9,  10 :  6  \4ywv  iv  ry  ipwrl  etvou,  Ktd  rhv  ibStK^v  aWov  pua&Wt 
iv  ri  ffKorlif  iffrlv  l»s  jSpri.   6  iyariiv  rhv  &6€\^hv  tArov  iv  rf  ^ofr)  M^yci. 
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guard  it  with  apostolic  chivalry;  but  also,  this  revelation  of  the 
Heart  of  God  melts  him  into  tenderness  towards  the  race  which 
Jesus  has  loved  so  well®.  To  St.  John  a  lack  of  love  for  men 
seems  sheer  dishonour  to  the  love  of  Christ.  And  the  heresy 
which  mutilates  the  Person  or  denies  the  work  of  Christ,  does 
not  present  itself  to  St.  John  as  purely  speculative  misfortune, 
as  clumsy  negation  of  fact,  as  barren  intellectual  error.  Heresy 
is  with  this  Apostle  a  crime  against  charity;  not  only  because 
heresy  breeds  divisions  among  brethren,  but  yet  more  because  it 
kills  out  from  the  souls  of  men  that  blessed  and  prolific  Truth, 
which,  when  sincerely  believed,  cannot  but  fill  the  heart  with 
love  to  God  and  to  man.  St.  John  writes  as  one  whose  eyes  had 
looked  upon  and  whose  hands  had  handled  the  sensibly  present 
form  of  Light  and  Love.  That  close  contact  with  the  Absolute 
Truth  Incarnate  had  kindled  in  him  a  holy  impatience  of  an- 
tagonist error ;  that  felt  glow  of  the  Infinite  Charity  of  God  had 
shed  over  his  whole  character  and  teaching  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  a  tenderness,  which,  as  our  hearts  tell  us  while  we 
read  his  pages,  is  not  of  this  world. 

2.  This  ethical  reflection  of  the  doctrine  of  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh  is  perhaps  mainly  characteristic  of  St.  John's  first 
Epistle ;  but  it  is  not  wanting  in  the  Apocalypse  *1  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  Person  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Apocalyse  is 
independent  of  any  indistinctness  that  may  attach  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  historical  imagery  of  that  wonderful  book  *. 
In  the  Apocalypse,  Christ  is  the  First  and  the  Last ;  He  is  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega  ;  He  is  th^  Beginning  and  the  End  of  all 
existence^.     He  possesses  the  seven  spirits  or  perfections  of 

•  I  St.  John  iii.  16 :  Iv  roirtp  iyv^KUfiev  r^v  hydiniv  (i.  e.  absolute  charity), 
lk«  iKiivos  {nt\p  iiiiStv  rijv  \^^vxhf  o,i>rod  ll6ifjK€'  koI  ^/leis  6<f>§i\oixtv  inr^p  ray 
ASeX^wr  r&s  if^x^  rtSiyai.  Ibid.  iv.  9 :  iv  rodrtp  iipwtpdiOri  ^  &yd7rn  rod 
Scov  iv  iifuv,  lirt  rhw  Tibv  ednov  rhy  fAOVoytyTi  d.it4ffrd?^tv  6  B«hs  c»  rbv 
§c6irfjutv,  tya  ^ifiawfity  8c*  ahrov, 

'  On  the  Johanneaii  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse,  see  Alford,  Gk.  Test. 
vol.  ir.  pp.  198-339;  Wait's  remarks  in  the  pref.  to  Hug's  Introduction, 
pp.  145-177 ;  Schaff,  Apost.  Church,  ii.  89 ;  Leathes,  Witness  of  St.  John 
toChrist,  pp.  134,  352. 

«  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Angels  of  the  Seven  Churches,  the  language 
used  hj  our  Lord  is  morally  inconsistent  with  any  conception  of  His  Person 
but  the  highest:  Rev.  ii.  1-7,  8-1 1,  12,  13,  14,  16,  19,  30,  31-36,  38, 
Hi.  1-5,  7-13,  14-23.  Cf.  also  the  allusion  to  the  6py^  rot  dpylov,  vi.  16, 
with  Ps.  vi.  4,  vii.  6,  xad.  9;  Is.  ix.  19,  Ii.  17;  Jer.  iv.  8,  26,  xii.  13; 
"Laaa,  i.  13;  Bom.  i.  18,  etc. 

«»  Eov.  i.  8,  iy6  ei/ii  rh  k  Koi  rh  CI:  ii.  8,  6  irpAros  Kcd  6  Ihxvros,  hs 
iy4v€ro  yiKpos  Kat  tSfycrty:  zxi.  6,  zxii.  13,  dpxh  koI  r4\os. 

▼  1 
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God  \  He  haii  a  mysterious  Name  which  no  man  knows  save 
He  HimselfJ.  His  Name  is  written  on  the  foreheads  of  the 
£Bdthfdl^;  He  is  the  giver  of  grace  and  victory  1.  In  the 
Apocalypse,  His  Name  is  called  the  Word  of  God°^;  as  in 
the  first  Epistle  He  is  the  Word  of  Life,  and  in  the  Gospel 
the  Word  in  the  beginning.  As  He  rides  through  heaven  on 
His  errand  of  triumph  and  of  judgment,  a  Name  is  written  on 
His  vesture  and  on  His  thigh ;  He  is  '  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords  °.'  St.  John  had  leaned  upon  His  breast  at  supper  in 
the  familiarity  of  trusted  friendship.  St.  John  sees  Him  but  for 
a  moment  in  His  supramundane  glory,  and  forthwith  falls  at  His 
feet  as  dead^.  Li  the  Apocalypse  especially  we  are  confronted 
with  the  startling  truth  that  the  Lord  of  the  unseen  world  is 
none  other  than  the  Crucified  One  p.  The  armies  of  heaven 
follow  Him,  clothed  as  He  is  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  at 
once  the  symbol  of  His  Passion  and  of  His  victory  Q.  But  of  all 
the  teachings  of  the  Apocalypse  on  this  subject,  perhaps  none  is 
80  full  of  significance  as  the  representation  of  Christ  in  His 
wounded  Humanity  upon  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  The 
Lamb,  as  It  had  been  slain,  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  court  of 
heaven  1^;  He  receives  the  prostrate  adoration  of  the  highest 
intelligences  around  the  throne";  and  as  the  Object  <of  that 
solemn,  uninterrupted,  awful  worship  t.  He  is  associated  with  the 
Father,  as  being  in  truth  one  with  the  Almighty,  Uncreated, 
Supreme  God  ^. 

^  Bev.  ill.  1 :  5  lx«y  r&  cirr&  Tveifuera  rod  OeoS. 

^  Ibid.  ziz.  I  a  :  llx^^  ivoixa  yeypof/^i^ov  h  ohitls  olBtv  cl  fi^  ahris. 

^  Ibid.  iii.  1 2,  where  rh  tvofid  fiov  is  paralleled  ivith  rh  tvoixa  rov  dcov 
liLovj  although  our  Lord  iB  speaking  as  Man.     Of.  ii.  17. 

*•  Ibid.  xsi.  21,  m.  21. 

^  Ibid.  ziz.  13 :  icaXetrac  rh  Spofia  abrov  'O  ASyos  rov  OeoS. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  16 :  f^^'  ^^^  '''^  //icCrioy  koH  M  rhv  fitiphv  abrov  rh  tpoiUL  yt- 
ypafifi4voy,  BcurtXths  $affi\4wv  Ktd  Kvpios  Kvpimv,    Gf.  I  Tim.  vi.  15. 

®  Ibid.  i.  17 :  ^<  eTSov  mnhv,  ^rt<ra  wphs  rods  w6^as  ounov  &s  yeKp6s, 

P  Ibid.  zii.  le :  ii  i^ovaia  rod  Xpurrov,  Ibid.  ziii.  8 :  rh  fiifiXtoif  ri/s  C^s 
rod  dpvlov  rod  ifTi^arffjAvov. 

4  Ibid.  ziz.  13,  14.    df.  Is.  Iziii.  i. 

'  Bey.  V.  6 :  ip  /ictr^  rod  0p6vov  .  . .  'Apvtow  i<miKhs  &s  ic^ayfiiyow, 

'  Ibid.  V.  8 :  rh  ricffopa  (e^a  koH  ol  fiKoa'ir4irtrap€s  rrpetrfi^fpoi  thr€irop 
ip^riov  rod  *Apvlov,  Gf.  i.  I :  rod  dyy4\ov  ainod.  The  Angel  waa  His 
property ;  cf.  zzii.  16. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  1 2  :  &^t6v  ifrrt  rh  'Apviop  rh  i(r<t>ceYfi4pop  \t^eip  r^p  Ziipof^tw  jcol 
uXodrop  KoH  ffoipiop  Kcd  Iffxhp  Koi  rtfiiip  Koi  96^(Uf  Kcd  tbkoyUof, 

"  Ibid.  y.  13 :  r^  mSnufiiPtp  IwX  rod  6p6pov  koI  t{;  *Appipp  ^  evXoyfa  koI  ^ 
rifjL^i  KoH  ^  8^{a  Koi  rh  Kpdros  fls  robs  ai^pos  r&p  ed<&Pt»p,  Gf.  Ibid.  zvii.  14 : 
rh  *Appiop  pucfyru  oibrobs,  Uri  K^pios  levplwp  iarX  Ktd  BannK^s  fiaffi\i»w.     See 
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IV.  Whatever,  then,  may  have  been  the  interval  between 
the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  and  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
we  £nd  in  the  two  documents  one  and  the  same  doctrine, 
in  substance  if  not  in  terms,  respecting  our  Lord's  Eternal 
Person ;  and  further,  this  doctrine  accurately  corresponds  with 
that  of  St.  John's  first  Epistle.  But  it  may  be  asked  whether 
St.  John,  thus  consistent  with  himself  upon  s,  point  of  such 
capital  importance,  is  really  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the 
earlier  Evangelists  ]  It  is  granted  that  between  St.  John  and 
the  three  first  Gospels  there  is  a  broad  difference  of  characteristic 
phraseology,  of  the  structure,  scene,  and  matter  of  the  several 
narratives.  Does  this  difference  strike  deeper  still?  Is  the 
Chnstology  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  fundamentally  distinct  from 
that  of  his  predecessors  %  Can  we  recognise  the  Christ  of  the 
earlier  Evangelists  in  the  Christ  of  St.  John  ? 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  difference  between  the 
three  first  Evangelists  and  the  fourth,  in  their  respective  repre- 
sentations of  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  is  in  one  sense,  at  any 
rate,  a  real  difference.  There  is  a  real  difference  in  the  point  of 
view  of  the  writers,  although  the  truth  before  them  is  one  and 
the  same.  Each  from  his  own  stand-point,  the  first  three  Evan- 
gelists seek  and  pourtray  separate  aspects  of  the  Human  side  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus.  They  set  forth  His  perfect  Manhood  in  all  Its 
re^l  grace  and  majesty,  in  all  Its  Human  sympathy  and  beauty, 
in  all  Its  healing  and  redemptive  virtue.  In  one  Cbspel  Christ 
is  the  true  Fulfiller  of  the  Law,  and  withal,  by  a  touching  con- 
Irast,  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  In  another  He  is  the  Lord  of  Nature 
and  the  Leader  of  men ;  all  seek  Him ;  all  yield  to  Him ;  He 
moves  forward  in  the  independence  of  majestip  strength.  In  a 
third  He  is  active  and  all-embracing  Compassion;  He  is  the 
Shepherd,  Who  goes  forth  as  for  His  Life-work,  to  seek  the 
sheep  that  was  lost ;  He  is  the  Good  Samaritan  ^.  Thus  the 
obedience,  the  force,  and  the  tenderness  of  His  Humanity  are 
guccessively  depicted ;  but  room  is  left  for  another  aspect  of  His 
Life,  differing  from  these  and  yet  in  harmony  with  them.  If  we 
may  dare  so  to  speak,  the  synoptists  approach  their  great  Sub- 
ject from  without,  St.  John  unfolds  it  from  within.  St.  John 
has  been  guided  to  pierce  the  veil  of  sense ;  he  has  penetrated 

also  the  remarkable  expression  xx.  6,  Hcovrai  Uptis  rod  Beov  Ktd  rod  Xpurrov, 
which  clearly  associates  Christ  with  the  Father  in  the  highest  honour  which 
nian  can  render  to  God,  namely,  the  offering  of  sacnfioe;   xxi.  22,  23, 


I,  2. 


▼  Cf.  Holtzmazm,  Die  Synoptischen  Evangelien. 
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far  beyond  the  Human  features,  nay  even  beyond  the  Human 
thought  and  Human  will  of  the  Eedeemer,  into  the  central 
depths  of  His  Eternal  Personality.  He  sets  forth  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  on  the  earth,  not  in  any  one  of  the  aspects 
which  belong  to  It  as  Human,  but  as  being  the  consistent  and 
adequate  expression  of  the  glory  of  a  Divine  Person,  manifested 
to  men  under  a  visible  form.  The  miracles  described,  the  dis- 
courses selected,  the  plan  of  the  narrative,  are  all  in  harmony* 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  fourth  Evangelist,  and  it  at  once 
explains  and  accounts  for  them. 

Plainly,  my  brethren,  two  or  more  observers  may  approach 
the  same  object  from  different  points  of  view,  and  may  be  even 
entirely  absorbed  with  distinct  aspects  of  it ;  and  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  any  one  of  these  aspects  is  necessarily  at  variance 
with  the  others.  Still  less  does  it  follow  that  one  aspect  alone 
represents  the  truth.  Socrates  does  not  lose  his  identity,  because 
he  is  so  much  more  to  Plato  than  he  is  to  Xenophon.  Each  of 
yourselves  may  be  studied  at  the  same  time  by  the  anatomist 
and  by  the  psychologist.  Certainly  the  aspect  of  your  complex 
nature  which  the  one  study  insists  upon,  is  sufl&ciently  remote 
from  the  aspect  which  presents  itself  to  the  other.  Li  the  eyes 
of  one  observer  you  are  purely  spirit ;  you  are  thought,  affection, 
memory,  will,  imagination.  As  he  analyses  you  he  is  almost  in-> 
different  to  the  material  body  in  which  your  higher  nature  is 
encased,  upon  which  it  has  left  its  mark,  and  through  which  it 
expresses  itself.  But  to  the  other  observer  this  your  material 
body  is  everything.  Its  veins  and  muscles,  its  pores  and  nerves, 
its  colour,  its  proportions,  its  functions,  absorb  his  whole  atten- 
tion. He  is  nervously  impatient  of  any  speculations  about  you 
which  cannot  be  tested  by  his  instruments.  Yet  is  there  any 
real  ground  for  a  petty  jealousy  between  the  one  study  of  your 
nature  and  the  other  1  Is  not  each  student  a  servant  whom  true 
science  will  own  as  doing  her  work  ?  May  not  each  illustrate, 
supplement,  balance,  and  check  the  conclusions  of  the  other) 
Must  you  necessarily  view  yourselves  as  being  purely  mind,  if 
you  will  not  be  persuaded  that  you  are  merely  matter  %  Must 
you  needs  be  materialists,  if  you  will  not  become  the  most  tran- 
scendental of  mystics  ?  Or  will  not  a  little  physiology  usefully 
restrain  you  from  a  fanciful  supersensualism,  while  a  study  of 
the  immaterial  side  of  your  being  forbids  you  to  listen,  even 
for  a  moment,  to  the  brutalizing  suggestions  of  consistent  ma- 
teriaHsm  ? 

These  questions  admit  of  easy  reply;   each  half  of  the  truth 
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is  practically  no  less  than  speculatively  necessary  to  the  other. 
Nor  is  it  otiierwise  with  the  general  relation  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  to  the  fourth.  Yet  it  should  be  added  that  the  Synop- 
tists  do  teach  the  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus,  although  in  the  main 
His  Sacred  Manhood  is  most  prominent  in  their  pages.  More- 
over the  fourth  Gospel,  as  has  been  noticed,  abundantly  insists 
upon  Christ's  true  Humanity.  Had  we  not  possessed  the  fourth 
Gospel,  we  should  have  known  much  less  of  one  side  of  His  Hu- 
man Character  than  we  actually  know.  For  in  it  we  see  Christ 
engaged  in  earnest  conflict  with  the  worldly  and  unbelieving 
spirit  of  His  time,  while  surrounded  by  the  little  company  of  His 
disciples,  and  devoting  Himself  to  them  even  '  unto  the  end.'  The 
aspects  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  which  are  thus  brought  into 
prominence  would  have  remained,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
the  shade,  had  the  last  Gospel  not  been  written.  But  that 
*  symmetrical  conception'  of  our  Lord's  Character,  which  modem 
critics  have  remarked  upon,  as  especially  distinguishing  the 
fourth  Gospel,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  St.  John 
lays  bare  the  Eternal  Personality  of  Jesus.  For  in  It  the  scattered 
rays  of  glory  which  light  up  the  earlier  Evangelists  find  their 
point  of  unity.  By  laying  such  persistent  stress  upon  Christ's 
Godhead,  as  the  true  seat  of  His  Personality,  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  doctrinally  complemental  (how  marvellous  is  the  complement !) 
to  the  other  three ;  and  yet  these  three  are  so  full  of  suggestive 
implications  that  they  practically  anticipate  the  higher  teaching 
of  the  fourth. 

I.  For  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of 
God  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  ethical  or  than  the  theocratic. 
In  the  Old  Testament  an  anointed  king  or  a  saintly  prophet  is 
a  son  of  God.  Christ  is  not  merely  one  among  many  sons.  He 
is  the  Only,  the  Well-beloved  Son  of  the  Father  x.  His  relation- 
ship to  the  Father  is  unshared  by  any  other,  and  is  absolutely 
unique.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  of  our  Lord's  contemporaries 
many  applied  to  Him  the  title  '  Son  of  God '  only  as  an  official 
designation  of  the  Messiah;  while  others  used  it  to  acknowledge 
that  surpassing  and  perfect  character  which  proclaimed  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  to  be  the  One  Son,  who  had  appeared  on  earth, 

«  Compare  the  voice  from  heaven  at  our  Lord's  baptism,  oVrii  iartv  6 
Tl6s  fjuw  6  iryarnThs,  St.  Matt.  ill.  17,  repeated  at  His  transfiguration  (Ibid. 
xvii.  5) ;  the  profound  sense  of  His  question  to  the  Pharisees,  rlvos  vi6s 
iiTTtw;  [sc.  6  Xpurrhs]  (Ibid.  rrii.  41).  And  that  as  the  Tihs  rod  06ow, 
Christ  18  superhuman,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  questions  of  the  tempter 
rCbid.  iv.  3,  6;  St.  Luke  iv.  3,  9). 
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worthily  showing  forth  the  moral  perfections  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Bat  the  official  and  ethical  senses  of  the  tenn  are 
rooted  in  a  deeper  sense,  which  St.  Lnke  connects  with  it  at  the 
beginning  of  his  €h)spel.  'The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee/  so  ran  the  angel-message  to  the  Virgin-mother,  '  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee:  therefore  also  that 
Holy  Thing  Which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God  7.'  This  may  be  contrasted  with  the  prediction  respecting 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  that  he  should  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
even  from  his  mother's  womb '.  St.  John  then  is  in  existence 
before  his  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  Christ's  Hu- 
manity Itself  is  formed  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
like  manner  St.  Matthew's  record  of  the  angel's  words  asserts 
that  our  Lord  was  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  *. 
But  St.  Matthew's  reference  to  the  prophetic  name  Emmanuel  ^ 
points  to  the  full  truth,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  as  being 
of  the  Divine  Essence. 

.2.  Indeed  the  whole  history  of  the. Nativity  and  its  attendant 
circumstances  guards  the  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke*' 
against  the  inroads  of  Humanitarian  interpreters.  Our  Lord's 
Birth  of  a  Virgin-mother  is  as  irreconcileable  with  *an  Ebionitic 
as  it  us  with  a  Docetic  conception  of  the  entrance  of  the  God-man 
into  connexion  with  humanity^.'     The  worship  of  the  Infisint 

y  St.  Luke  !.  35,  where  the  abstract  rh  yewdtyi.€vov  Syiov  points  to  a 
■uperhuman  Being,  so  far  described  indefinitely.  But  His  Birth  results 
from  the  iwuTKidCuy  of  the  hiyofiis  'T^larov,  and  He  is  presently  announced 
to  be  Tlhs  9€ov. 

■  Ibid.  ver.  15 :  Uveifiaros  *Aytov  TXTja-B^fferai  tri  iK  KoiKins  firjrphs  abrov^ 

*  St.  Matt.  i.  ao :  rh  yhp  iv  ahr^  yfwrjdiv  ix  Uye^fiarSs  iffriv  'A7/0W. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  23.  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  when  our  Lord  was  called 
Jesus.    Cf.  Pearson  on  the  Cfreed  (ed.  Ozf.  1847),  art.  ii.  p.  89,  and  note. 

^  For  a  vindication  of  these  narratives  against  the  mythical  theory  of 
Strauss,  see  Dr.  Mill's  Christian  Advocate's  Publications  for  1 841,  1844, 
reprinted  in  his  work  on  the  '  Mythical  Interpretation.* 

^  Martensen,  Ghristl.  Dogm.  §  39  (Clark's  transl.)  :  '  Christ  is  bom,  not 
of  the  will  of  a  man,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh ;  but  the  holy  Will  of  the 
Creator  took  the  place  of  the  will  of  man  and  of  the  will  of  the  flesh.  That 
is,  the  Creating  Spirit,  Who  was  in  the  beginning,  fulfilled  the  function  of 
the  plastic  principle.  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  chosen  woman 
of  the  chosen  people.  It  was  the  task  of  Israel  to  provide,  not,  as  has  often 
been  said,  Christ  Himself,  but  the  mother  of  the  Lord;  to  develope  the 
susceptibility  for  Christ  to  a  point  where  it  might  be  able  to  manifest  itself 
as  the  profoundest  unity  of  nature  and  spirit  an  unity  which  found  ezprea* 
sion  in  the  pure  Virgin.  In  her  the  pious  aspirations  of  Israel  and  of 
mankind,  and  their  faith  in  the  promises,  are  centred.  She  is  the  purest 
point  in  history  and  in  nature,  and  she  therefore  becomes  the  appointed 
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Christ,  in  St.  Matthew  by  the  wise  men,  in  St.  Luke  by  the 
fihepherds  of  Bethlehem,  represents  Jesus  as  the  true  Lord  of 
humanity,  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile,  whether  educated  or  un- 
lettered. Especially  noteworthy  are  the  greetings  addressed  to 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord  by  heavenly  as  well  as  earthly  visitants. 
The  Lord  is  with  her;  she  is  graced  and  blessed  among  women o. 
Her  Son  will  be  great;  He  will  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest; 
His  kingdom  will  have  no  end  ^.  Elizabeth  echoes  the  angel's 
words ;  Mary  is  blessed  among  women,  and  the  Fruit  of  her 
womb  is  Blessed.  Elizabeth  marvels  that  such  an  one  as  herself 
should  be  visited  by  .the  Mother  of  her  Lord  8. 

The  Evangelical  canticles,  which  we  owe  to  the  third  ^Gospel, 
remarkably  illustrate  the  point  before  us.  They  surround  the 
cradle  of  the  Infant  Saviour  with  the  devotional  language  of 
ancient  Israel,  now  consecrated  to  the  direct  service  of  the  In- 
carnate Lord.  Mary,  the  Virgin-mother,  already  knows  that  all 
generations  shall  call  her  blessed;  for  the  Mighty  One  has  done 
great  things  unto  her  \  And  as  the  moral  and  social  fruits  of 
the  Incarnation  unfold  themselves  before  her  prophetic  eye,  she 
proclaims  that  the  promises  to  the  forefathers  are  at  length  ful- 
filled, and  that  God,  *  remembering  His  mercy,  hath  holpen  His 
servant  Israel  i.'  Zacharias  rejoices  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
has  in  the  new-bom  Saviour  redeemed  His  people^.  This 
Saviour  is  the  Lord,  whose  forerunner  has  been  announced  by 
prophecy  1 ;  He  is  the  Day-star  from  on  high,  bringing  a  new 
morning  to  those  who  sat  in  the  darkness  and  death-shadows  of 

medinm  for  the  New  Creation.  And  while  we  must  confess  that  this  Virgin 
Birth  is  enveloped  in  a  veil  impenetrable  to  physical  reasonings,  yet  we 
affirm  it  to  be  the  only  one  which  fally  satisfies  the  demands  of  religion 
and  theolc^.  This  article  of  our  Creed,  '  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary/  is  the  only  sure  defence  against  both  the 
Kbionitic  and  the  Docetic  view  of  the  entrance  of  the  G^-man  into  con- 
nexion with  humanity.' 

*  St.  Luke  i.  a8 :  x^^P^i  lecxapiTM/iein}*  b  K6pios  fxrrii  trov,  €b\oyrifi4ini  ffb 

'  Ibid.  ver.  33 :  oZros  ttrrai  fi4yas,  leed  vths  inpttrrov  icXriOiiffeTai.  Ver.  33 : 
rfjs  ficuriXtias  avrov  ovk  iffrau  riKos, 

'  Ibid.  ver.  42 :  €h\oyrift4jrn  trh  4v  yvvat^^,  koH  chXoyrifjidifos  6  Kapwhs  r^s 
coiXios  <rov,  Ver.  43 :  jcod  v66t¥  /lot  rovro,  &a  4K0jf  ^  fi'fynip  rod  Kvplov  fiou 
'wp6sfif; 

^  Ibid.  ver.  48  :  kirh  rod  pw  fiOKapiovct  fi€  iracai  cd  yeyecd*  fir  a  ivolri(r4  fwi 
fuyaXtia  6  Iiuifar6s, 

»  Ibid.  vers.  51-55.  *  Ibid.  ver.  68. 

^  Ibid.  1.  69,  Christ  is  the  K^pas  trurnptas.  Ibid.  ver.  76 ;  to  St.  John 
it  is  said,  irpoiropeiirp  ykp  vph  vpoffdnrov  Kvplov,  irotfidaai  bdohs  abrov.  Cf. 
Hal.  iii.  X,  iy.  5. 
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the  world  ™.  Simeon  desires  to  depart  in  peace,  sLace  kis  eyes 
have  seen  his  Lord's  Salvation.  The  hnmble  Babe  Whom  the 
old  man  takes  in  his  arms  belongs  not  to  the  lowly  scenes  of 
Bethlehem  and  Nazareth ;  He  is  the  destined  inheritance  of  the 
world.  He  is  the  Divine  Saviour ;  all  nations  are  interested  in 
His  Birth ;  He  is  to  shed  light  upon  the  heathen ;  He  is  to  be 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  New  Israel  >^. 

The  accounts  then  of  our  Lord's  Birth  in  two  of  ^e  synoptic 
Evangelists,  as  illustrated  by  the  sacred  songs  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  which  St.  Luke  has  preserved,  point  clearly  to  the 
entrance  of  a  superhuman  Being  into  this  our  human  world. 
Who  indeed  He  was,  is  stated  more  explicitly  by  St.  John ;  but 
St.  John  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  history  of  His 
Advent.  The  accounts  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  the  Mi- 
raculous Conception  would  not  by  themselves  imply  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  But  they  do  imply  that  Christ  is  superhuman ;  they 
harmonize  with  the  kind  of  anticipations  respecting  Christ's 
appearance  in  the  world,  which  might  be  created  by  St.  John's 
doctrine  of  His  pre-existent  glory.  These  accounts  cannot  be 
forced  within  the  limits,  and  made  to  illustrate  the  laws,  of 
nature.  But  at  least  St.  John's  narrative  justifies  the  mysteries 
of  the  synoptic  Gospels  which  would  be  unintelligible  without 
it ;  and  it  is  a  vivid  commentary  upon  hymns  the  lofty  strains 
of  which  might  of  themselves  be  thought  to  savour  of  exag- 
geration. 

3.  If  the  synoptists  are  in  correspondence  with  St.  John's 
characteristic  doctrine  when  they  describe  our  Lord's  Nativity 
and  its  attendant  circumstances,  that  correspondence  is  even 
more  obvious  in  their  accounts  of  His  teaching  and  in  the 
pictures  which  they  set  before  us  of  His  Life  and  work.  They 
present  Him  to  us  mainly,  although  not  exclusively,  as  the  Son 
of  Man.  As  has  already  been  hinted,  that  title,  besides  its 
direct  signification  of  His  true  and  representative  Humanity,  is 
itself  the  *  product  of  a  self-consciousness,  for  which  the  bein^ 
human  is  not  a  matter  of  course,  but  something  secondary  and 
superinduced  ®.'     In  other  words,  this  title  implies  an  original 

"  St.  Lnke  i.  78 :  hr^CKk^aro  rifws  kvaroK^  i^  fjy^ovs,  hri^apcu  rois  ir 
(rKSrei  Kcd  CKiq,  Baifdrov  KoBufiivois'  rov  Kartvdvvai  rols  iri^as  rifi&y  tls  S^hp 
tlfrfivrif'  Isa.  iz.  I,  xlii.  7,  zlix.  9,  Iz.  2,  are  thus  applied  in  a  strictly 
spiritual  sense. 

B  St.  Luke  ii.  30-32  :  rb  aaor^piSp  ffov,  %  iirolfuurtu  latrh,  irp6trtofcov  irdtfrotw 
tS»v  Ka&v  <l>ws  tls  iivoKd\v^iy  iBy&y,  fcol  96l<w  \aou  <rov  'IffpcefiK,  Cf.  laa, 
XXV.  7,  xlir.  4. 

o  Cf.  Domer,  Person  Ghristi,  Einl.  p.  82  :  'Yon  einem  SelbstbewiiaBtseyii 
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Nature  to  Which  Christ's  Humamty  was  a  subsequent  accretion, 
and  in  Which  His  true  and  deepest  Consciousness,  if  we  may 
dare  so  to  speak,  was  at  home.  Thus,  often  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels  He  is  called  Mmply  the  Son  p.  He  is  the  true  Son  of 
Man,  but  He  is  also  the  true  Son  of  Qod.  In  Him  Sonship 
attains  its  archetypal  form  ;  in  Him  it  is  seen  in  its  unsullied 
perfection.  Accordingly  He  never  calls  the  Father,  omr  Father, 
as  if  He  shared  His  Sonship  with  His  followers.  He  always 
speaks  of  My  Father  4.  To  this  Divine  Sonship  He  received 
witness  from  Heaven  both  at  His  Baptism  and  at  His  Trans- 
figuration. In  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  the  prophets  of  the 
old  theocracy  are  contrasted  with  the  Son,  not  as  predeces* 
sors  or  rivals,  but  aa  slaves  ^  Thus  He  lives  among  men  as 
the  One  True  Son  of  His  Father's  home.  He  is  Alone  free  by 
birthright  among  a  race  of  born  slaves.  Yet  instead  of  guard- 
ing His  solitary  dignity  with  jealous  exclusiveness.  He  vouch- 
safes to  raise  the  slaves  around  Him  to  an  adopted  sonship;  He 
will  buy  them  out  of  bondage  by  pouring  forth  His  blood ;  He 
will  lay  down  His  Life,  that  He  may  prove  the  igenerosity  of 
His  measureless  love  towards  them  *. 

The  synoptic  Gospels  record  parables  in  which  Christ  is 
Himself  the  central  Figure.  They  record  miracles  which  seem 
to  have  no  ascertainable  object  beyond  that  of  exhibiting  the 
superhuman  might  of  the  Worker.  They  tell  us  of  His  claim  to 
forgive  sins,  and  that  He  supported  this  claim  by  the  exercise  of 
His  miraculous  powers*.  Equally  with  St.  John  they  represent 
Him  as  claiming  to  be  not  merely  the  Teacher  but  the  Object  of 

aiis  muss  dieae  Bezeiclmiuig  ausgepragt  seyn,  fUr  wdches  das  Mensch-oder- 
MenBchensolmsejii  nicht  das  Nachs^iegende,  sich  von  selbst  nnimttelbar 
VerBtehende,  sondem  das  Secundare,  Hinzugekconmene,  war.  1st  aber 
Christi  Selbsfebewusstseyn  so  geartet  gewesen,  dass  das  Menschseyn  ihm  als 
das  Secundare  sich  darstellte :  so  muss  das  Primare  in  Seinem  Bewusstseyn 
eia  Anderes  seyn,  dasjenige,  was  sich,  z.  B.  bei  Johannes  xvii.  5  ausspricht ; 
und  das  Urspriingliche,  worin  Sein  Selbstbewusstseyn  sich  munittelbar 
heimisch  weiss  (vgl.  Luc.  ii.  49)  muss  wenigstens  von  der  Zeit  an,  wo  Er 
jsich  selbst  ganz  hat,  wo  sein  Innentes  Wirklichkeit  geworden  ist^  das 
Gottliche  gewesen  seyn.' 

P  St.  Matt.  xi.  27,  xxviii.  20. 

«  Ibid,  xyiii.  10,  19,  35,  xx.  23,  nvi.  53 ;  cf.  St.  Luke  xsdii.  46. 

'  St.  Matt.  zxi.  34 :  iWcrretAe  to^s  ZoiiKov%  ahrov  irphs  rohs  ytwpyoh.  Ibid, 
ver.  36 :  x(i\(v  i»^o^€iAey  HXJiovs  SoiXovs.  Ibid.  Ter.  37 :  Sarepoy  8i  ewre- 
0«rciX6  irahs  ainoits  rhv  vlhv  avrov,  XeytcVf  *  'Eprpawfiffovrcu  rhv  viiv  nov* 

*  Ibid.  zz.  28  :  4a0c  . . .  ^ovyou  r^y  ^vxh^  cdirov  \{npov  hvrX  trohhSov.  Ibid, 
xzvi.  28  :  rh  alfid  /lov,  rh  rrjs  Kcuvris  ^laBiiKris,  rh  wtpl  toAAvv  iKX^y^fJxyoy  els 

*  St.  Matt.  iz.  2-6  \  St.  Luke  v.  20,  24. 
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His  religion.  He  insists  on  fkith  in  His  own  Person^.  He 
institutes  the  initial  Sacrament,  and  He  deliberately  inserts  His 
own  Name  into  the  sacramental  formula;  He  inserts  it  between 
that  of  the  Father  and  that  of  the  Spirit  <•'  Such  self-intrusion 
into  the  sphere  of  Divinity  would  be  unintelligible  if  the  synop- 
lists  had  really  represented  Jesus  as  only  the  teacher  and  founder 
of  a  religious  doctrine  or  character.  But  if  Christ  is  the  Logos 
in  St.  John,  in  these  Gospels  He  is  the  Sophia  y.  Thus  He 
ascribes  to  Himself  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  Highest. 
No  statement  in  St.  John  really  goes  beyond  the  terms  in  which, 
according  to  two  synoptists,  He  claims  to  know  and  to  be  known 
of  the  Father.  'No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father, 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him  «.'  Here  then  is  a  recipro- 
cal relationship  of  equality:  the  Son  alone  has  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  Father  ;  the  Son  is  Himself  such,  that  the  Father  Alone 
understands  Him.  In  these  Gospels,  moreover,  Christ  ascribes 
to  Himself,  sanctity;  He  even  places  Himself  above  the  holiest 
thing  in  ancient  Israel  ^.  He  and  His  people  are  greater  than 
the  greatest  in  the  old  covenant^.  He  scruples  not  to  proclaim 
His  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  His  mission.  He  asserts 
that  all  power  is  committed  to  Him  both  on  earth  and  in 
heaven  o.  All  nations  are  to  be  made  disciples  of  His  religion  <^. 
When  we  weigh  the  language  of  the  first  three  Evangelists, 
it  will  be  found  that  Christ  is  represented  by  it  as  the  Absolute 
Good  and  the  Absolute  Truth  not  less  distinctly  than  in  St. 
John.  It  is  on  this  account  that  He  is  exhibited  as  in  conflict 
not  with  subordinate  or  accidental  forms  of  evil,  but  with  the 
evil  principle  itself,  with  the  prince  of  evil^.     And,  as  the 

»  St.  Matt.  xvi.  1 6, 17. 

*  Ibid,  zzviii.  19.  Of.  Waterland's  Eighth  Sermon  at  Lady  Moyer*B 
Lecture,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

y  St.  Luke  vii.  35  :  ihiK<ud30r\  ti  €ro<pia  &ir^  rwv  riKvwv  ahrr^s  irayrwv.  St. 
'.Matt.  zi.  19,  and  apparently  St.  Luke  sd.  49,  where  ^  <ro<pia  rov  0cov  corre- 
eponds  to  iy<i»  in  St.  Matt,  zxiii.  34. 

*  St.  Matt.  zi.  37 :  ovScb  kxiyiv<i»ffK9i  thv  Tthy  ci  /x^  6  Uar^p*  obhh  th^ 
Ucn^pa  tIs  4vtyiv(&<rK€i^  cl  fiii  6  Tibs,  ical  f  4hf  fio^XTjrai  6  Ttbs  dxoKoX^ai. 
St.  Luke  z.  22  :  olt^els  yivicKei  rls  itrraf  6  Tihs  el  firj  6  Tlarilp,  feed  ris  ^xttim 
&  naTi)p,  6t  fii)  6  Tibs,  kcDl  f  iiuf  iSouAi^rai  6  Tlhs  ds-oKoX^f^m.  See  Mill  on. 
Myth.  Inteip.  p.  59. 

*  St.  Matt.  zii.  6 :  \4yu  8^  vfuy  tri  rov  Upov  fiti(6y  [Tisch.]  iarw  aSSc. 
^  Ibid.  zi.  II,  zii.  41,  42,  zzi.  33,  sqq. ;  St.  Luke  vii.  28. 

^  St.  Matt.  zi.  27 ;  St.  Luke  z.  22 ;  St.  Matt,  zzviii.  18 :  4966ri  fioi  iroo-a 
i^ovffla  iv  ovpayQ  Ktd  iir\  yrjs,  ^  St.  Matt,  zzviii.  1 9. 

*  St.  Luke  z.  18 :  ide^povy  rhy  ^rayay  &s  dorrpainjy  iK  rov  ovpoMoB 
r(ff6yru,    St.  Matt.  iv.  i-ii,  zii,  27-29,  ziii.  38,  39. 
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Absolute  Good,  Christ  tests  the  moral  worth  or  worthlessness  of 
men  by  their  acceptance  or  rejection,  not  of  His  doctrine  but  of 
His  Person.  It  is  St.  Matthew  who  records  such  sentences  as 
the  following :  *  Neither  be  ye  called  Masters ;  for  One  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ  ^ ; '  *  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me  8f ; '  *  Whosoever  shall  confess  Me 
before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  My  Father^  ;*  'Come 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  I  will  give  you  rest^;*  *  Take  My 
yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  Me  \*  In  St.  Matthew  then  Christ 
speaks  as  One  Who  knows  Himself  to  be  a  universal  and  infallible 
Teacher  in  spiritual  things;  Who  demands  submission  of  all 
men,  and  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice;  Who  offers  to  man- 
kind those  deepest  consolations  which  are  sought  from  all  others, 
in  vain.  Kor  is  it  otherwise  with  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable  that  our  Lord's  most  absolute  and  peremp- 
tory claims  ^  to  rule  over  the  affections  and  wills  of  men  are 
recorded  by  the  first  and  third,  and  not  by  the  fourth  Evan- 
gelist. These  royal  rights  over  the  human  soul  can  be  justified 
upon  ho  plea  of  human  relationships  between  teacher  and 
learner,  between  child  and  elder,  between  master  and  servant, 
between  friend  and  friend.  If  the  title  of  Divinity  is  more 
explicitly  put  forward  in  St.  John,  the  rights  which  imply  it  are 
insisted  on  in  words  recorded  by  the  earlier  Evangelists.  The 
synoptists  represent  our  Lord,  Who  is  the  object  of  Christian 
faith  no  less  than  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  as  designing  the 
whole  world  for  the  field  of  His  conquests  ^^  and  as  claiming 
the  submission  of  every  individual  human  soul.  All  are  to  be 
brought  to  discipleship.  Only  then  will  the  judgment  come, 
when  the  Gospel  has  been  announced  to  the  whole  circle  of  the 
nations^.  Christ,  the  Good  and  the  Truth  Incarnate,  must 
reign  throughout  all  time  o.  He  knows,  according  to  the  synop- 
tists no  less  than  St.  John,  that  He  is  a  perfect  and  final  Beve- 
lation  of  God.  He  is  the  centre-point  of  the  history  and  of 
the  hopes  of  man.    None  shall  advance  beyond  Him:   the 


'  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  lo.  »  Ibid.  x.  37. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  32 ;  St.  Luke  xii.  8.  *  St.  Matt.  xi.  28. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  39.  *  Ibid.  x.  39 ;  St.  Luke  xiv.  26. 

"*  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19 :  irop€vB4prts  ohf  fiaBrjTeio'aTe  irdyra  rh  lldyri.  St. 
JIAark  xvi.  15 ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  47.     Of.  St.  Matt.  xiii.  33,  38,  41,  xxiv.  14. 

^  St.  Matt.  xxiy.  14 :  jccd  m^pux^o'cTat  rovro  rh  evarfy^Kiov  r^s  fiaffiXeias 
4^  tiKt)  ry  oiKovfi^vj^,  CIS  fiapT^ptoy  irduri  rois  tBvtfff  koX  r6re  4}|€t  rh  r4\os, 

*  St.  Luke  xxii.  69 :  dir^  rod  yvv  fffrou  6  Tihs  rod  MpiSnrov  KoB^fuvos  ix 
B^ii&p  TJis  Svydu€WT  Tov  8cov. 
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pretension  to  surpass  Him  is  but  the  symptom  of  disastrous 
error  and  reaction  p. 

The  Transfiguration  is  described  by  all  the  synoptists ;  and  it 
represents  our  Lord  in  His  true  relation  to  the  legal  and  pro- 
phetic dispensations,  and  as  visibly  invested  for  the  time  being 
with  a  glory  which  was  rightfully  His.  The  Ascension  secureg 
His  permanent  investiture  with  that  gloiy;  and  the  Ascension 
is  described  by  St  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  The  Besurrection  is 
recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  as  accurately  as  by  the 
fourth;  and  it  was  to  the  Besurrection  that  He  Himself  appealed 
as  being  the  sign  by  which  men  were  to  know  His  real  claim 
upon  their  homage.  In  the  first  three  Grospels,  all  of  Christ's 
humiliations  are  consistently  linked  to  the  assertion  of  His  power, 
and  to  the  consummation  of  His  victory.  He  is  buffeted,  spat 
upon,  scourged,  crucified,  only  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third 
day4 ;  His  Besurrection  is  the  prelude  to  His  ascent  to  heaven. 
He  leaves  the  world,  yet  He  bequeaths  the  promise  of  His 
Presence.  He  promises  to  be  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
in  His  Name ' ;  He  institutes  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and 
His  Blood^;  He  declares  that  He  will  be  among  His  people  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world  K 

4.  But  it  is  more  particularly  through  our  Lord's  discourses 
respecting  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  final  judgment,  as  re- 
corded by  the  synoptists,  that  we  may  discern  the  matchless 
dignity  of  His  Person.  It  is  reflected  in  the  position  which  He 
claims  to  fill  with  respect  to  the  VMmS.  and  material  universe, 
and  in  the  absolute  finality  which  He  attributes  to  His  religion. 
The  Lawgiver  Who  is  above  all  other  legislators,  and  Who 
revises  all  other  legislation,  will  also  be  the  final  Judge  ^.     At 

P  St.  Matt.  xziy.  23-26,  &a. 
*^  Ibid.  zx.  19 ;  St.  Mark  x.  3^1 ;  St.  Luke  zviii.  33. 

'  St.  Matt,  zviii.  20 :  oS  yiu^  euri  9^o  ff  rpeis  avvriyfUyoi  els  rh  iijAv  Syo/AOf 
4ku  ei/A  iv  ii4a<f  abrwv. 

*  Ibid.  xxvi.  26 ;  St.  Mark  ziv.  22 ;  St.  Luke  zzii.  19. 

*  St.  Matt,  zzyiii.  20 :  ^7^  tieff  vfMv  tlfii  irdtras  riu  rifiepas  Itos  rris  trwrt" 
\flas  rod  cuwpos, 

^  Ibid.  vii.  22:  iroAAol  ipoval  fioi  iv  iKtiyp  ry  iiiAtpa,  'K^pcc,  K^pcc,  ov 
r^  0-^  6tf6/JMri  vpofiptrirfifft^iey,  kcH  r{;  crqi  owifiart  ScufMi^ta  4^€fid\j^i€w,  vol 
T$  <rf)  hvifJLOfri  9vydfitis  iroWks  ^•i^ora/ici';*  Koi.  r6rc  6fio\ayfi<r»  a^oZr,  Src 
'  ob^iirorf  tyv»v  ifias,  inroxupetr^  &ir*  4/u>v  oi  ipyai6fiei'0i  r^p  Ayofiiav.* 
St.  Luke  ziii.  25.  St.  Matt.  ziii.  41 :  &ir(MT€X€(  d  Tli>s  rod  h^QpAwou  tq^s 
&77^Aovs  ahroVf  koX  (rvX\4^ov<riv  4k  r^s  jScuriXcfos  ainov  wAyra  rit  <ncd(»8a\a 
KcH  rohs  iroiovvras  r^v  dvofiiay,  koL  fiaXovffw  ainobs  tis  t^p  kJ^uvop  rov  intp6f. 
Ibid.  X.  32 :  St.  Mark  viii.  38.  St.  Matt.  xxiv.  31 :  diroorcXet  rtAs  iyymKmvs 
ainov  /xct^  adKiriyyos  ipwPTis  fityd\ri5,  K<d  4viirvp4^ova'i  rohs  ^kXcjcto&s  cdirrov 
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that  last  awful  revelation  of  His  personal  glory,  none  shall  be 
able  to  refuse  Him  submission.  Then  will  He  put  an  end  to  the 
humiliations  and  the  sorrows  of  His  Church ;  then,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  His  majesty,  He  will  clothe  His  despised  followers 
with  glory;  He  will  allot  the  kingdom  to  those  who  have  be- 
lieved on  Him ;  and  at  His  heavenly  board  they  shall  share  for 
ever  the  royal  feast  of  life.  Certainly  the  Kedeemer  and  Judge 
of  men,  to  Whom  all  spiritual  and  natural  forces,  all  earthly  and 
heavenly  powers  must  at  last  submit,  is  not  merely  a  divinely 
gifted  prophet.  His  Person  *  has  a  metaphysical  and  cosmical 
significance^.'  None  could  preside  so  authoritatively  over  the 
history  and  destiny  of  the  world  who  was  not  entitled  to  share 
the  tlurone  of  its  Creator. 

The  eschatological  discourses  in  the  synoptists  do  but  tally 
with  the  prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  In  contemplating  the 
dignity  of  our  Lord's  Person,  the  preceding  Evangelists  for  the 
most  part  look  forward ;  St.  John  looks  backward  no  less  than 
forward.  St.  John  dwells  on  Christ's  Pre-existence ;  the  synop- 
tists, if  we  may  so  phrase  it,  on  his  Post-existence.  In  the 
earlier  Evangelists  His  personal  glory  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
the  future  of  the  human  race  and  of  the  universe ;  in  St.  John 
it  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  origin  of  created  things,  and  to 
the  solitary  and  everlasting  years  of  God.  In  St.  John,  Christ 
our  Saviour  is  the  First;  in  the  synoptists  He  is  more  especially 
the  Last. 

In  the  synoptic  Gospels,  then,  the  Person  of  Christ  Divine 
and  Human  is  the  centre-point  of  the  Christian  religion.  Christ 
is  here  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  ;  He  is  the  Perfect  Saint ;  He  is 
the  Judge  of  all  men.  He  controls  both  worlds,  the  physical  and 
the  spiritual ;  He  bestows  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit;  He  promises  everlasting  life.  His  Presence  is  to  be 
perpetuated  on  earth,  while  yet  He  will  reign  as  Lord  of  heaven. 
*The  entire  representation,'  says  Professor  Dorner,  *of  Christ 
-which  is  given  us  by  the  synoptists,  may  be  placed  side  by  side 
-with  that  given  by  St.  John,  as  being  altogether  identical  with 
it.  For  a  faith  moulded  in  obedience  to  the  synoptic  tradition 
concerning  Christ,  must  have  essentially  the  same  features  in 
its  resulting  conception  of  Christ  as  those  which  belong  to  the 
Christ  of  St.  John  y.'     In  other  words,  think  over  the  miracles 

4tc  Twv  r€ff<rdptov  dvtfiooVf  dir*  JiKptav  ohpavwv  ttos  ^Kpmv  avrSov.     Ibid.  zxv. 
34-46;  St.  Luke  xii.  35,  xvii.  30,  31.     See  Lect.  IV.  p.  176. 

*  Martensen,  Christl.  Dogm.  §  128. 

T  Dorner,  Person  Christi,  Einl.  p.  89:    'Das  synoptisclie  Totalbil4  vpn 
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wrought  by  Christ  and  narrated  by  the  synoptists,  one  by  one. 
Think  over  the  discourBes  spoken  by  Christ  and  recorded  by  the 
synoptists,  one  by  one.    Look  at  the  whole  bearing  and  scope 
of  His  Life,  as  the  three  first  Eyangeliste  describe  It,  from  His 
BUpematural  Birth  to  His  disappearance  beyond  the  clouds  of 
heaven.    Mark  well  how  pressing  and  tender,  yet  withal  how 
full  of  stem  and  majestic  Self-assertion,  are  His  words!     Con- 
sider how  mercifnl  and  timely,  yet  also  how  expressire  of  imma- 
nent and  unlimited  power,  are  His  miracles!     Put  the  three 
representations  of  the  Royal,  the   Human,  and  the   Healing 
Bedeemer  together,  and  deny,  if  it  is  possible,  that  Jesus  is 
Divine.    If  the  Christ  of  the  synopldsts  is  not  indeed  an  unreal 
phantom,  such  as  Docetism  might  have  constructed.  He  is  &r 
removed  above  the  Ebionitic  conception  of  a  purely  human 
Saviour.     If  Christ's  Pre-existence  is  only  obscurely  hinted  at 
in  the  first  three  Gospels,  His  relation  to  the  world  of  spirits  is 
brought  out  in  them  even  more  clearly  than  in  St.  John  by  the 
discourses  which  they  contain  on  the  subject  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment.    If  St.  John  could  be  blotted  out  finxm  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament,  St.  John's  central  doctrine  would  still  live  on 
in  the  earlier  Evangelists  as  implicitly  contained  within  a  his- 
tory otherwise  inexplicable,  if  not  as  the  illuminating  truth  of 
a  heavenly  gnosis.     There  would  still  remain  the  picture  of  a 
Life  Which  belongs  indeed  to  human  history,  but  Which  the 
laws  that  govern  human  history  neither  control  nor  can  explain. 
It  would  still  be  certain  that  One  had  lived  on  earth,  wielding 
miraculous  powers,  and  claiming  a  moral  and  intellectual  place 
which  belongs  only  to  the  Most  Holy ;  and  if  ilie  problem  pre- 
sented to  faith  might  seem  for  a  moment  to  be  more  intricate, 
its  final  solution  could  not  differ  in  substance  from  that  which 
meets  us  in  the  pages  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

V.  But  what  avails  it,  say  you,  to  shew  that  St,  John  is  con- 
sistent with  himself,  and  that  he  is  not  really  at  variance  with 
the  Evangelists  who  preceded  him,  if  the  doctrine  which  he 
teaches,  and  which  the  Creed  re-asserts,  is  itself  incredible  %  Tou 
object  to  this  doctrine  that  it '  involves  an  invincible  contradic- 
tion.' It  represents  Christ  on  the  one  hand  as  a  Personal  Heing, 
while  on  the  other  it  asserts  that  two  mutually  self-excluding 

ChristuB  dem  johanneisclien  insofem  yoUkonnnen  an  die  Seite  setzen  kaim, 
ab  der  durch  Vermittlung  der  synoptischen  Tradition  gebildete  Olaube 
wesfentlich  ganz  dieselben  Ziige  in  seinem  Ghristnsbegriff  luiben  masste,  wie 
816  der  johjmneische  ChristuB  hat.*  Far  the  preceding  remarks,  see  Peraon 
Chriati,  Einl.  pp.  80-89. 
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Essences  are  really  united  in  Him.  How  can  He  be  personal, 
you  ask,  if  He  be  in  very  truth  both  God  and  Man  1  If  He  is 
thus  Qod  and  Man,  is  He  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  *  double  Being ;' 
and  is  not  unity  of  being  an  indispensable  condition  of  person- 
ality %  Surely,  you  insist,  this  condition  is  forfeited  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  doctrine.  Christ  either  is  not  both  God  and  Man, 
or  He  is  not  a  single  Personality.  To  say  that  He  is  One  Person 
in  Two  Natures  is  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  miracle  which  is 
incredible,  if  for  no  other  reason,  simply  on  the  score  of  its 
unintelligibility  «. 

This  is  what  may  be  said ;  but  let  us  consider,  first  of  all, 
whether  to  say  this  does  not,  however  unintentionally,  caricature 
the  doctrine  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Catholic  Creed.  Does  it  not 
seem  as  if  both  St.  John  and  the  Creed  were  at  pains  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Person  of  Christ  in  His  pre-existent  glory,  in 
His  state  of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  and  in  the  majesty  of  His 
mediatorial  kingdom,  is  continuously,  unalterably  One  f  Does 
not  the  Nicene  Creed,  for  instance,  first  name  the  Only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  and  then  go  on  to  say  how  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  He  was  Himself  made  Man,  and  was  crucified  for  us 
under  Pontius  Pilate  %  Does  not  St.  John  plainly  refer  to  One 
and  the  Same  Agent  in  such  verses  as  the  following  1  'All 
things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made  V     *•  He  riseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside 

"  Schenkel,  Charakterbild  Jesu,  p.  a :  '  Eb  gehdrt  Tor  Allem  zmn  Begviffe 

einer  Penon,  das8  sie  hn  Kerne  ihf  es  Wesens  eine  Einheit  bildet ;  nur  uiiier 

dieeer  Toraussetzung  lasst  sie  Bich  geschichtlich  begreifen.    Dieee  Einlieit 

wird  durch  die  herkommliche  Lehre  in  der  Person  des  Welterlosers  aofj^ 

boben.  Jesus  Christus  wird  in  der  kirchlichen  Glaubenslehre  als  ein  Dop|^- 

Wesen  dargestellt,  als  die  p^sonliche  Vereinigung  zweier  Wesenheiten,  die 

an  sich  nichts  mit  einander  gemein  haben,  sicn  vielmehr  schlechthin  wider- 

sprechen  und  nur  vermoge  eines  alle  Begriffe  iibersteigenden  Wunders  in  di« 

engste  und  unaufloslichste  Yerbindung  mit  einander  gebracbt  worden  and. 

Et  ist  demzufolge  Mensch  und  Oott  in  einer  und  derselben  Person.     Die 

kirchlichen  Theologen  haben  grosse  Anstrengungen  gemacht,  um  die  unauf- 

losliche  Yerbindung  von  Gott  und  Menscb  in  einer  Person  als  begreiflich 

nnd  mdgli<^  darzustellen ;  sie  baben  sicb  aber  zuletzt  doch  immer  wieder  so 

dem  GestandnisB  genotfaigt  gesehen,  dass.die  Sache  unbegreiflich  sei,  und 

dass  ein  undurch(hinglicheB  Greheimniss  tiber  dem  Personleben  Jesu  Ghricti 

schwebe.   Allein  eine  solche  Berufung  auf  G^heimnisse  und  Wunder  ist,  wo 

es   auf  die  Erklarung  einer  geschichtlieben  Thatsache  ankommt,  fUr  die 

'Wissenschaft  ohne  alien  Werth ;  sie  offenbart  uns  die  Unfahigkeit  des  theo- 

Ic^scben  Denkens,  das  in  sich  Widersprechende  yorstellbar,  das  geschieht- 

lich  TTnbegreiflicbe  denkbar  zu  machen.'    Of.  StrausSi  Leben  Jesu,  $  146; 

Schleiermacber,  Glaubenslehrei  ii.  §  96-98. 

•  St.  John  i.  3. 
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Hie  garments ;  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  Himself.  After 
that  He  ponreth  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  td  wash  the 
disciples*  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  He 
was  girded^/  If  St.  John  or  the  Creed  had  proceeded  to  intro- 
duce a  new  subject  to  whom  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  earthly 
Life  properly  belonged,  and  who  only  maintained  a  mysterious, 
even  although  it  were  an  indissoluble  connexion  with  the  Eternal 
Word  in  heaven,  then  the  charge  of  making  Christ  a  '  double 
Being'  would  be  warrantable.  Nestorius  was  fairly  liable  to 
that  charge.  He  practically  denied  that  the  Man  Christ  Jesus 
was  One  Person  with  the  Eternal  Word.  In  order  to  heighten 
the  ethical  import  of  the  Human  Life  of  Christ,  Nestorianism 
represents  our  Lord  as  an  individual  Man,  Who,  although  He  is 
the  temple  and  organ  of  the  Deity  to  which  He  is  united,  yet 
has  a  separate  basis  of  personality  in  His  Human  Nature.  The 
individuality  of  the  Son  of  Mary  is  thus  treated  as  a  distinct 
thing  from  that  of  the  Eternal  Word ;  and  the  Christ  of  Nesto- 
rianism is  really  a  '  double  Being,'  or  rather  he  is  two  distinct 
persons,  mysteriously  joined  in  one^'.  But  the  Church  has 
formally  condemned  this  error,  and  in  so  doing  >  she  was  merely 
throwing  into  the  form  of  a  doctrinal  proposition  the  plain  im- 
port of  file  narrative  of  St.  John's  Gospel  d, 

^  St.  John  xiii.  4,  5. 

^  Ap.  Marium  Merc.  p.  54 :  '  Non  Maria  peperit  Deum.  Non  peperit 
creatura  increabllem,  sed  peperit  hominem  Deitatis  instrumentum.  Divido 
naturas,  sed  conjtingo  reverentiam.'  Of.  Nestorii  £p.  Hi.  ad  Coelestm. 
(Manai,  torn.  iv.  11 97):  rb  ir^OS^Iv  ttiv  ^^hv  li6yov  4k  rris  xpioTorrfKow 
irap04vou  irapk  rTJs  Oclas  iStSdxOriy  ypa^s'  rh  8^  yttnrridriycu  ©civ  i^  avrijs, 
obtiofiod  dSiBdx^y*  And  his  'famous'  saying,  'I  will  never  own  a  child  of 
two  months  old  to  be  Grod.'    (Lokhhe,  iii.  506.) 

^  St.  Leo  in  Epist.  ad  Leonem  Aug.  ed.  Ballerino,  165 :  '  Anathematisetiir 
ergo  Nestorius,  qui  beatam  Virginem  non  Dei,  sed  hominis  tantummodo  cre- 
didit  genitricem,  ut  aliam  personam  camis  faceret,  aliam  Deitatis ;  nee  unum 
Christum  in  Yerbo  Dei  et  came  sentiret,  sed  separatum  atque  sejunctum 
alterum  Filium  Dei,  alteram  hominis  prsedicaret.*  See  Confession  of  the 
Easterns,  accepted  by  St.  Cyril,  Labbe,  iii.  1107 :  'OyLoXoywyxv  tow  K^ptow 
^fA&y  *lriffovy  Xpiffrhy,  rhy  Tihy  rod  &cov,  8cbv  riXtioy  ical  AyOpwoy  r4\€U>y  4k 
^XVS  \oyii^s  Kol  ff^fJMToSf  irph  cu^vuy  /i^y  cic  rod  Ilarphs  ytinrnBhna  icerriL 
rijy  &€6r7ira,  in^  iffxdrtav  tk  r&y jifitpwy  rhy  turrhy  ix  Mapias  Kork  T^ydy0pe»^ 
ir<(Ti}ra,  d/ioo^ffioy  rf  Tlarpi  Kara  r^y  0t6rrira,  dfioo^trtoy  rifuy  Karh  rilv  dyBpe^ 
wSrrira'  9vo  yap  ip^tcoy  tvaffis  yiyove,  Karh  rwlrniy  r^y  t^s  dovyx^ou 
ip^tus  tyyoiay  dfio^Myovfiey  Ti}y  ayiay  Tlapd4yoy  QforSKoy,  9ih  rh  rop  Sc&v 
ti6rfoy  <rapKu$7iyai  K<d  ^yay8paMn}(rcu,  Koi  4^  aifrrjs  r^s  (ruW'fi^fus  4y»<rai  iatrr^ 
rhv  4^  airnjs  \ri^64vra  va6y,  Tks  t\  tharfy^KiKhs  ircpl  rov  Kvpiov  tptuyiis  T<r;Acr 
robs  9to\6yovs  &yllpas  rhs  fi^y  Koiyoiroiovyras  &s  e^*  4yhi  irpoffdrKOo,  tAs  h^ 
HuupovvroLs  &5  4vl  b6o  ^Iffttov,  jcol  rhs  fx^y  Bfovpiireis  Karh  r^v  Bc^rrfra  rov 
Xpurrov,  ria  Sk  raneiyas  Karii  rijy  dyOpwxSrrira  avrov  vapa$ili6yTas,     The 
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Undoubtedly,  you  reply,  the  Church  has  not  allowed  her  doc- 
trine to  be  stated  in  terms  which  would  dissolve  the  Eedeemer 
into  two  distinct  agents,  and  would  so  altogether  forfeit  the 
reality  of  redemption «.  But  the  question  is  whether  the  or- 
thodox statement  be  really  successful  in  avoiding  the  error 
which  it  X  deprecates.     Certainly  the   Church  does  say  that 

definition  of  Chalceddn  is  equally  emphatic  on  the  subject  of  the  Hypostatic 
Union.  Routh,  Scr.  Op.  ii.  78 ;  Bright,  Hist.  Ch.  p.  409.  The  title  Theo- 
tokos,  assigned  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  eminent  Fathers  before  the  Nestorian 
controversy  (see  Bright,  ib.  p.  302),  and  by  the  whole  Church  ever  since  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  is  essentisJly  a  tribute  to  Christ's  personal  glory.  It  is 
in  exact  accordance  with  that  well-known  Scriptural  usus  loquendi,  whereby 
God  is  said  to  have  'purchased  the  Church  with  His  own  Blood*  (Acts  xx. 
28,  see  Lect.  YI. ;  and  compare  I  Cor.  ii.  8),  as  conversely,  '  the  Son  of  Man,* 
while  yet  on  earth,  is  said  to  have  been  'in  heaven*  (St.  John  iii.  13).  This 
'communicatio  idiomatum,*  Kotyowolriffis  or  aanldocris  (St.  John  Dam.  Orth. 
Fid.  iii.  4),  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  only  intelligible  on  the  principle 
that  whatever  belongs  to  our  Lord  in  either  of  His  two  spheres  of  Existence 
belongs  to  Him  as  the  One  Christ,  Who  is,  and  is  to  be  spoken  of  as,  both 
60D  and  Man.  In  other  words,  the  properties  of  both  His  Natures  are  the 
properties  of  His  Person.  (Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  53 ;  St.  Thom.  Summ.  iii.  16, 4.) 
In  the  same  sense  then  as  that  in  which  St.  Paul  could  attribute  '  crucifixion,* 
and  'shedding  His  Blood,*  to  *GoD,*  that  is  to  say,  to  our  Divine  Saviour 
in  His  Manhoody  the  Church  could  attribute  to  Him  Birth  of  a  human 
Mother.  The  phrase  BcotSkos  is  implicitly  sanctioned  by  the  phrase  alfxa 
Seov,  It  presupposes  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mary,  is  our 
Lord  and  God;  that  'the  Son  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten 
from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  very  and  eternal  GOD,  took  Man's  Nature 
upon  Him  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance;*  art.  2. 
In  fiub-apostolic  language,  6  yap  &cbs  rfftav  *lriaov5  6  Xpiarhs  iKvoipop-fjOji  dvh 
Mapias.  Ign.  ad  Eph.  18. 

•  Jackson  on  the  Creed,  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  294:    'That  proper  blood 
wherewith  Grod  is  said  to  have  purchased  the  church,  was  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  second  Person  in  Trinity,  after  a  more  peculiar  manner  than 
it  was  the  blood  either  of  God  the  Father  or  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.   It  was 
the  blood  of  Grod  the  Father  or  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  all  other  creatures 
are,  by  common  right  of  creation  and  preservation.     It  was  the  blood  of 
Grod  the  Son  alone  by  personal  union.     If  this  Son  of  God,  and  High  Priest 
of  our  souls,  had  offered  any  other  sacrifice  for  us  than  Himself,  or  the  Man- 
hood thus  personally  united  unto  Him,  His  offering  could  not  have  been 
satisfiactory,  because  in  all  other  things  created,  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  the  same  right  or  interest  which  the  Son  had.  He  could  not  have 
offered  anything  to  Them  which  were  not  as  truly  Theirs  as  His.   Only  the 
Seed  of  Abraham,  or  Fruit  of  the  Virgin*s  womb  Which  He  assumed  into 
the  Godhead,  was  by  the  assumption  made  so  His  own,  as  it  was  not 
Theirs,  His  own  by  incommunicable  property  of  personal  union.   By  reason 
of  thifl  incommunicable  property  in  the  woman's  seed,  the  Son  of  Grod  might 
truly  have  said  unto  His  Father,  'Lord,  Thou  hast  purchased  the  church, 
yet  with  My  blood  :*  but  so  could  not  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  say  unto  the 
Son  of  Grod,  'Lord,  Thou  hast  paid  the  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  worlds 
yet  with  My  blood,  not  with  Thine  own.* 

▼  1 
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'  aithongh  Christ  be  €k)d  and  Man,  .yet  He  is  not  two,  bnt 
one  Christ.'  Bat  is  this  possible  1  How  can  Grodhead  and 
Manhood  thus  coalesce  without  forfeiture  of  that  unity  which 
is  a  condition  of  personality  1 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  fact,  upon  which 
St.  John  insists  with  such  prominence,  that  our  Lord's  €rodhead 
is  the  seat  of  His  Personality.  The  Son  of  Mary  is  not  a  distinct 
human  person  mysteriously  linked  with  the  Diyine  Nature  of 
the  Eternal  Word  ^.  The  Person  of  the  Son  of  Mary  is  divine 
and  eternal ;  It  is  none  other  than  the  Person  of  the  Word. 
When  He  took  upon  Him  to  deliver  man,  the  Eternal  Word  did 
not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb.  He  clothed  Himself  with  .man's 
bodily  and  man's  immaterial  nature ;  He  united  it  to  His  Own 
Divinity.  He  '  took  man's  Nature  upon  Him  in  the  womb  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance,  so  that  two  whole  and  per- 
fect Natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  Manhood,  were 
joined  together  in  One  Person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is 
One  Christ  f^J  Thus  to  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Man,  at  least  with- 
out explanation,  may  lead  to  a  serious  misconception ;  He  is  the 
Man,  or  rather  He  is  Man.  Christ's  Manhood  is  not  of  Itself  an 
individual  being ;  It  is  not  a  seat  and  centre  of  personality ;  It 
has  no  conceivable  existence  apart  from  the  act  whereby  the 
Eternal  Word  in  becoming  Incarnate  called  It  into  being  and 
made  It  His  Own  \  It  is  a  vesture  which  He  has  folded  around 
His  Person ;  It  is  an  instrument  through  which  He  places  Him- 
self in  contact  with  men,  and  whereby  He  acts  upon  humanity  \ 

'  St. Ful.  de  f^de  ad  Petr.  c.  17 :  'Dens  Verbnm  non  aooepit  pezBonam 
hominis.  Bed  naturam ;  et  in  aetemam  personam  divinitatiB  aocepit  tempora- 
l«m  substantiam  carniB.'  St.  Joh.  Damasc.  de  Fid.  Qrthod.  iii.  11 :  &  ec^y 
A6yos  <rapK(o0€\s  ob  r^v  iv  r^  etHei  09Mpov/i4vrjyt  ob  yh^  wduras  rits  iirotrrdurfis 
iL¥4\afitV  dKKii  r^y  iy  drSfi^,  dvapxh^  tou  iiftrr4pov  ^vpdfjuiros,  ob  xAtt  iaan 
riiy  bwotrraacty  lud  irofiov  xpi/futrfirao'av  irpSr^pov,  koSl  otrtts  bi^  avrov  wpoc- 
Kfl^pOuffav,  d\K*  4y  rp  abrov  bwo<rrda€i  vwdp^cureuff  aSrri  ydip  ^  bir6trratris  rod 
B€ov  \Ayov  4y4ytro  ry  trapKl  bir6arcuris.  He  states  this  in  other  terms  (c.  9) 
by  saying  that  our  Lord*B  Humanity  had  no  subsistence  of  itself.  It  was  not 
l9toffuffTaroSf  nor  waa  it  strictly  dwir^trrarof,  but  4y  abrfi  rn  rod  0€ov  Adyov 
bwoiPrdffti  birooraffet,  4yvir6<rTaros,  He  speaks  too  of  Christ  s  vwdtrrauris  irin^ 
9€ro5.  Hooker,  E.  P.  y.  5a.  3.  >  Art.  ii. 

^  St.  Aug.  c.  Serm.  Arian.  c.  6 :  'Neo  sic  assumptus  est  [homo]  ut  prids 
crearetur,  post  aasumeretur,  sed  ut  in  ips&  assumptione  crearetur.'  St.  Leo, 
Bp.  25.3:  '  Natura  nostra  non  sic  assumpta  est  ut  prius  oreata,  post  as- 
sumeretur;  sed  ut  ipsd  assumptione  crearetur.'  Newman's  Par.  Sermons, 
vi.  68. 

'  Jackson  on  the  Creed,  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  289:  'The  Humasiity  of 
Christ  is  such  an  instrument  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  His  PeraoOy  as  the 
hand  of  man  is  to  the  person  or  party  whose  hand  it  is.    And  it  is  well 
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He  wears  It  in  heaven,  and  thus  robed  in  It  He  represents,  He 
impersonates,  He  pleads  for  the  race  of  beings  to  which  It 
belongs.  In  saying  that  Christ  'took  our  nature  upon  Him,' 
we  imply  that  His  Person  existed  before,  and  that  the  Manhood 
which  He  assumed  was  Itself  impersonal.  Therefore  He  did  not 
make  Himself  a  '  double  Being '  by  becoming  incarnate.  His 
Manhood  no  more  impaired  the  unity  of  His  Person  t)ian  each 
human  body,  with  its  various  organs  and  capacities,  impairs  the 
unity  of  that  personal  principle  which  is  the  centre  and  pivot  of 
each  separate  human  existence,  and  which  has  its  seat  within 
the  soul  of  each  one  of  us. 

'As  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  Ood  and 
man  is  one  Christ.'  As  the  personality  of  man  resides  in  the 
soul,  after  death  has  severed  soul  and  body,  so  the  Person  of 
Christ  had  Its  eternal  seat  in  His  Godhead  before  His  Incarna- 
tion. Intimately  as  the  '  I,'  or  personal  principle  within  each 
of  us,  is  associated  with  every  movement  of  the  body,  the  '  I ' 
itself  resides  in  the  soul,  llie  soul  is  that  which  is  conscious, 
which  remembers,  which  wills,  and  which  thus  realizes  person- 
ality J.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  in  our  present  state  of  existence 
we  have  never  as  yet  realized  what  personal  existence  is,  apart 
from  the  body.  But  the  youngest  of  us  will  do  this,  ere  many 
years  have  passed.  Meanwhile  we  know  that,  when  divorced 
from  the  personal  principle  which  rules  and  inspires  it,  the  body 
is  but  a  lump  of  lifeless  clay.    The  body  then  does  not  superadd 

observed,  whether  by  AqninaB  himself  or  no  I  remember  not,  bat  by 
Vigaerius,  an  accurate  summist  of  Aquinas*  sums,  that  albeit  the  intel> 
lectual  part  of  man  be  a  spiritual  substance,  and  separated  from  the  matter 
or  bodily  part,  yet  is  the  union  betwixt  the  hand  and  intellectual  part  of 
man  no  less  firm,  no  less  proper,  than  the  union  between  the  feet  or  other 
organical  parts  of  sensitive  creatures,  and  their  sensitive  souls  or  mere 
physical  forms.  For  the  intelleotual  part  of  man,  whether  it  be  the  form 
of  man  truly,  though  not  merely  physical,  or  rather  his  essence,  not  his  • 
form  at  all,  doth  use  his  own  hand  not  as  the  carpenter  doth  use  his  axe, 
that  is,  not  as  an  external  or  separated,  but  as  his  proper  united  instru- 
ment :  nor  is  the  union  between  the  hand  as  the  instnunent  and  intellective 
part  as  the  artificer  or  commander  of  it  an  union  of  matter  and  form,  but 
an  union  personal,  or  at  the  least  such  an  union  as  resembles  the  hypo- 
statical  union  between  the  Divine  and  Human  Nature  of  Christ  much 
better  than  any  material  union  wherein  philosophers  or  school-divines  can 
make  instanoe.  Of.  Yiguerius,  Institutiones,  c.  30.  introd.  p.  359,  com- 
menting on  St.Thom.  3\  q.  a.  a.  i. 

X  Yet  when  we  contrast  man's  person  (ego)  and  his  nature,  we  under- 
stuid  by  nature,  not  merely  the  body,  but  also  9oul  and  spirit,  inasmuch 
mm  man  s  ego  is  conceived  of  as  distinct  from  the  latter  not  less  than  from 
the  former.    DeUtssd),  Bibl.  Psych,  iv.  %  a. 
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a  second  personality  to  that  wbich  is  in  the  sool.  It  supplies 
the  personal  soul  with  an  instrument;  it  introduces  it  to  a 
sphere  of  action;  it  is  the  obedient  slave,  the  plastic  ductile 
form  of  the  personal  soul  which  tenants  it.  The  hand  is  raised, 
the  voice  is  heard ;  but  these  are  acts  of  the  sel&ame  personality 
as  that  which,  in  the  invisible  voiceless  recesses  of  its  immaterial 
self,  goes  through  intellectual  acts  of  inference,  or  moral  acts  of 
aversion  or  of  love.  In  short,  man  is  at  once  animal  and  spirit, 
but  his  personal  unity  is  not  thereby  impaired :  and  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  other  than  a  Single  Person,  although  He  has  united  the 
Perfect  Nature  of  Man  to  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Being. 
Therefore,  although  He  says  *I  and  the  Father  are  One,'  He 
never  says  *  I  and  the  Son '  or  *  I  and  the  Word  are  One.'  For 
He  is  the  Word ;  He  is  the  Son.  And  His  Human  Life  is  not 
a  distinct  sel^  but  a  living  robe  which,  as  it  was  created,  was 
forthwith  wrapped  around  His  Eternal  Personality  K 

But  if  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  is  thus  suggestive  of  the 
unity  of  Christ's  Person,  is  it,  you  may  fairly  ask,  altogether  in 
harmony  with  the  Scriptural  and  Catholic  doctrine  of  His 
Perfect  Manhood?  If  Christ's  Humanity  stands  to  His  God- 
head in  the  relation  of  the  body  of  a  man  to  his  soul,  does  not 
this  imply  that  Christ  has  no  human  Soul  \  or  at  any  rate  no 
distinct  human  Will  ?  You  remind  me  that  '  the  truth  of  our 
Lord's  Human  Will  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  His  Manhood, 
to  the  reality  of  His  Incarnation,  to  the  completeness  of  His 
redemptive  work.  It  is  plainly  asserted  by  Scripture ;  and  the 
error  which  denies  It  has  been  condemned  by  die  Church.  If 
Nestorius  errs  on  one  side,  Apollinaris,  Eutyches,  and  finally  the 
Monothelites,  warn  us  how  easily  we  may  err  on  the  other. 
Christ  has  a  Human  Will  as  being  Perfect  Man,  no  less  than  He 
has  a  Divine  Will  as  being  Perfect  God.  But  this  is  not  sug- 
gested by  the  analogy  of  the  union  of  body  and  soul  in  man. 
'  And  if  there  are  two  Wills  in  Christ,  must  there  not  also  be  two 


^  On  the  objed/ion  that  the  illustration  in  the  Athanasian  Greed  fibvours 
Nestorianism,  of.  St.  Tho.  3*.  2.  5. 

1  This  preliminary  form  of  the  objection  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences,  Petr.  Lomb.  1.  iii.  d.  5  (858) :  '  Non  accepit  Yerbuia  Dei 
personam  hominis,  sed  naturam,  "E :  A  quibusdam  opponitur,  quod  per- 
sona assumit  personam.  Persona  enim  est  substantia  rationalis  individus 
naturae,  hoc  autem  est  anima.  Ergo  si  animam  assumsit,  et  personam. 
Quod  ideo  non  sequitur,  quia  anima  non  est  persona,  quando  alii  rei  onita 
est  personaliter,  sed  quando  per  se  est.  lUa  aut^  anima  (our  Ijord's) 
nunquam  fuit,  quia  esset  alii  rei  oonjuncta.' 

[l*KCT. 
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Persons  %  and  may  not  the  Sufferer  Who  kneels  in  Gethsemane 
be  another  than  the  Word  by  Whom  all  things  were  made  %  * 

Certainly,  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  cannot  be  pressed 
closely  without  risk  of  serious  error.  An  illustration  is  gene- 
rally used  to  indicate  correspondence  in  a  single  particular ;  and 
it  will  not  bear  to  be  erected  into  an  absolute  and  consistent 
parallel,  supposed  to  be  in  all  respects  analogous  to  that  with 
which  it  has  a  single  point  of  correspondence.  But  the  Creed 
protects  itself  elsewhere  against  any  such  misuse  of  this  par- 
ticular illustration.  The  Creed  says  that  as  body  and  soul  meet 
in  a  single  man,  so  do  Perfect  Godhead  and  Perfect  Manhood 
meet  in  one  Christ.  The  Perfect  Manhood  of  Christ,  not  His 
Body  merely  but  His  Soul,  and  therefore  His  Human  Will,  is 
part  of  the  One  Christ.  Unless  in  His  condescending  love  our 
Eternal  Lord  has  thus  taken  upon  Him  our  fallen  nature  in  its 
integrity,  that  is  to  say,  a  Human  Soul  as  well  as  a  Human 
Body,  a  Human  Will  as  an  integral  element  of  the  Human  Soul, 
mankind  would  not  have  been  really  represented  on  the  cross  or 
before  the  throne.  We  should  not  have  been  truly  redeemed  or 
sanctified  by  a  real  union  with  the  Most  Holy. 

Yet  in  taking  upon  Him  a  Human  Will,  the  Eternal  Word 
did  not  assume  a  second  principle  of  action  which  was  de- 
structive of  the  real  unity  of  His  Person.  Within  the  precincts 
of  a  single  human  soul  may  we  not  observe  two  principles  of 
volition,  this  higher  and  that  lower,  this  animated  almost  en- 
tirely by  reason,  that  as  exclusively  by  passion  1  St.  Paul  has 
described  the  moral  dualism  within  a  single  will  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  approach  to  the  regenerate  life,  in  a  wonderful 
passage  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ™.  The  real  self  is  loyal  to 
God ;  yet  the  Christian  sees  within  him  a  second  self,  warring 
against  the  law  of  his  mind,  and  bringing  him  into  captivity  to 
that  which  his  central  being,  in  its  loyalty  to  God,  energetically 
rejects  ".  Yet  in  this  great  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new 
seK  of  the  regenerate  man,  there  is,  we  know,  no  real  schism  of 

"»  Bom.  vii.  14-25.  Origen,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret  understand 
this  passage  of  the  state  of  man  before  regeneration.  St.  Augustine  was  of 
this  mind  in  his  earlier  theological  life  (Confess,  vii.  21 ;  Prop.  45  in  Ep.  ad 
Rom.,  quoted  by  Meyer,  Bomer.  p.  246),  but  his  struggle  with  the  Pelagian 
heresy  led  him  to  understand  the  passage  of  the  regenerate  (Betractat.  i.  23, 
ii.  I ;  contr.  duas  Ep.  Pelag.  i.  10 ;  contr.  Faust,  xy.  8).  This  judgment 
has  been  accepted  by  the  great  divines  of  the  middle  ages,  St.  Anselm  and 
Aquinas,  and  largely  by  the  modems.  Of  late  years,  the  Grreek  interpretation 
has  been  again  widely  accepted,  as  doing  more  perfect  justice  to  the  lan- 
snage  of  the  Apostle.  ^  Bom.  vii.  17,  22,  23. 
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an  indiyisible  person,  although  for  the  moment  antagonist  ele- 
ments within  the  soul  are  so  engaged  as  to  look  like  separate 
hostile  agencies.  The  man's  lower  nature  is  not  a  distinct 
person,  yet  it  has  what  is  almost  a  distinct  will,  and  what  is 
thus  a  shadow  of  the  Created  Will  which  Christ  assumed  along 
with  His  Human  Nature.  Of  course  in  the  Incarnate  Christ, 
the  Human  Will,  although  a  proper  principle  of  action,  was  not, 
could  not  be,  in  other  than  the  most  absolute  harmony  with  the 
Will  of  God  ^.  Christ's  sinlessness  is  the  historical  expression  of 
this  harmony.  The  Human  Will  of  Christ  corresponded  to  the 
Eternal  Will  with  unvarying  accuracy ;  because  in  point  of  fact 
Qod,  Incarnate  in  Christ,  willed  each  volition  of  Christ's  Human 
Will  P.  Christ's  Human  Will  then  had  a  distinct  existence,  yet 
Its  free  volitions  were  but  the  earthly  echoes  of  the  Will  of  the 
All-holy  <i.  At  the  Temptation  It  was  confronted  with  the  per- 
sonal principle  of  evil ;  but  the  Tempter  without  was  seconded 
by  no  pulse  of  sympathy  within.  The  Human  Will  of  Christ 
was  incapable  of  willing  evil.  In  Gethsemane  It  was  thrown 
forward  into  strong  relief  as  Jesus  bent  to  accept  the  chalice  of 
suffering  from  which  His  Hiunan  sensitiveness  could  not  but 
shrink.  But  from  the  first  It  was  controlled  by  the  Divine  Will 
to  which  It  is  indissolubly  united ;  just  as,  if  we  may  use  the 
comparison,  in  a  holy  man,  passion  and  impulse  are  brought 
entirely  under  the  empire  of  reason  and  conscience  '.  As  Grod 
and  Man,  our  Lord  has  two  Wills ;  but  the  Divine  Will  origi- 
nates and  rules  His  Action ;  the  Human  Will  is  but  the  docile 
servant  of  that  Will  of  God  which  has  its  seat  in  Christ's  Divine 
and  Eternal  Person  ■•     Here  indeed  we  touch  upon  the  line  at 

o  This  was  the  ground  taken  in  the  Sixth  General  Council,  a.d.  680, 
when  the  language  of  Ohalcedon  was  adapted  to  meet  the  error  of  the  Mono- 
thdites.  At;o  4>u(r(fcar  OeA^ireis  ^roi  OtKiifiara  4y  avr^  koI  $^o  <l>vffuci^ 
dyepy^ias  d^iatp4rws,  drpixras,  dfieplffTOos,  dcrtiyx^oos,  Karh  r^v  rSov  ayionf 
irartpay  9iBaarKa\iav  Kr]p6Trofi€y,  koI  8^0  ipvffuchi  BcXiifxara  oifK  tneyayrla,  ft.^ 
y4yoiro,  KaBits  ot  dtrefius  l^<p-n(ray  tupcriKoi,  dW*  iv6iutvov  rh  dydp^xiyoy  avrov 
$4\riiiiaj  Koti  fiii  dyriiriirroyf  ^  dyriirdKcuov  fiaWoy  ixky  oZy  naX  vjrorour(r6/A€yott 
r^  deitp  aifTov  Koi  vaofffBtvti  dcX'finari,  Mansi,  torn.  xi.  p.  637.  Bouth,  Scr. 
Op.  ii.  236 ;  Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  48.  9. 

P  This  does  not  exclude  the  action  upon  our  Lord^s  Manhood  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Who  is  One  with  the  Word  as  with  the  Father :  St.  Matt.  iv.  i  ; 
St.  Luke  iv.  18 ;  St.  John  iii.  34 ;  Acts  x.  38. 

4  'In  ancient  language,  a  twofold  voluntaa  is  quite  compatible  with 
a  single  volitio.*    Klee,  Dogmengesch.  ii.  4.  6. 

I*  St.  Maximus  illustrates  the  two  harmonious  operations  of  the  Two 
Wills  in  Christ,  by  the  physical  image  of  a  heated  sword  which  both  outs 
and  bums.     Disp.  cent.  Pyrrh.  apud  Klee,  ubi  sup. 

"  St.  Ambros.  de  Fide^  v.  6 :   '  Dididsti,  quod  omnia  sibi  Ipsi  subjicctre 
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which  revealed  truth  shades  off  into  inaccessible  mystery.  We 
may  not  seek  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  that  marrellous  ^ca^dpud} 
Ivipytia :  but  at  least  we  know,  that  each  Nature  of  Christ  is 
perfect,  and  that  the  Person  which  unites  them  is  One  and  in- 
dissoluble ^. 

For  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  might  at  least  remind  us 
that  we  carry  about  with  us  the  mystery  of  a  composite  nature, 
which  should  lead  a  thoughtful  man  to  pause  before  pressing 
such  objections  as  are  urged  by  modem  scepticism  against  the 
truth  of  the  Incarnation.     The  Christ  Who  is  revealed  in  the 
Gospels  and  Who  is  worshipped  by  the  Church,  is  rejected  as 
being  *  an  unintelligible  wonder  1  *     True,  He  is,  as  well  in  His 
condescension  as  in  His  greatness,  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  finite  comprehensions.  *  Salv4  proprietate  utriusque  Naturae, 
et  in  unam  coeunte  personam,  suscepta  est  a  majestate  humilitas, 
a  virtute  infirmitas,  ab  aetemitate  mortalitas  ^.*    We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  solve  the  mystery  of  that  Union  between  the  Almighty, 
Omniscient,  Omnipresent  Being,  and  a  Human  Life,  with  its 
bounded  powers,  its  limited  knowledge,  its  restricted  sphere. 
We  only  know  that  in  Christ,  the  finite  and  the  Infinite  are  thus 
united.     But  we  can  understand  this  mysterious  union  at  least 
as  well  as  we  can  understand  the  union  of  such  an  organism  as 
the  human  body  to  a  spiritual  immaterial  principle  like  the 
human  soul.     How  does  spirit  thus  league  itself  with  matter  1 
Where  and  what  is  the  life-principle  of  the  body  %   Where  is  the 
exact  frontier-line   between  sense  and  consciousness,  between 
brain  and  thought,  between  the  act  of  will  and  the  movement  of 
muscle?     Is  human  nature  then  so  utterly  commonplace,  and 
have  its  secrets  been  so  entirely  unravelled  by  contemporary 
science,  as  to  entitle  us  to  demand  of  the  Almighty  God  that 
when  He  reveals  Himself  to  us  He  shall  disrobe  Himself  of 

poBsit  secundum  operationem  utique  DeitatiB ;  disce  nunc  quod  secundum 
camem  omnia  subjecta  accipiat.' 

*  St. Leo,  Ep.  ad  flavianum,  c.  4:  'Qui  yerus  est  Deus,  idem  verus  est 
fiomo;  et  nullum  est  in  h&c  unitate.mendacium,  dum  invioem  sunt  et  hu- 
militas hominis  et  altitudo  deitatis.  Agit  enim  utraque  forma  cum  alterius 
oonununione  quod  proprimn  est ;  Verbo  scilicet  operante  quod  Verbi  est,  et 
came  ezsequente  quod  camis  est.  Unum  horum  coruscat  miraculis,  alteram 
suocmnbit  injuiiis.*  St.  Job.  Damaso.  iii.  19 :  ^^ov  ifoyOpetirfiaavTos,  koI  ^ 
d»Bpiawivri  ahrov  iv4pytia  Btia  ^v,  fryow  TeOeMinivn^  ical  ovk  &fioipos  rris  Oelas 
airrou  iytpytlas'  koI  ^  0tla  ahrov  iftfyytiet  obK  &fioipni  ttjs  iiyOponrimis  ainou 
^y€py€lca'  &\X'  iKOTtpet  trby  rg  irep^  0€capovfi€ini.  He  ui^g^,  here  and  in 
iii.  IS,  that  Two  Natures  imply  Two  Energies  oo-operating,  for  no  nature  is 
dt^^rtpynros.   SeeSt.  Tho.  3*.  19.  I. 

«  St.  Leo,  Ep.  ad  Flavianum,  o.  3. 
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mystery?  If  we  reject  His  Self-revelation  in  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  ground  of  our  inability  to  understand  the 
difficulties,  great  and  undeniable,  although  not  greater  than  we 
might  have  anticipated,  which  do  in  fact  surround  it ;  are  we 
also  prepared  to  conclude  that,  because  we  cannot  explain  how  a 
spiritual  principle  like  the  soul  can  be  robed  in  and  act  through 
a  material  body,  we  will  therefore  close  our  eyes  to  the  argu- 
ments which  certify  us  that  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  essence, 
and  take  refuge  from  this  oppressive  sense  of  mystery  in  some 
doctrine  of  consistent  materialism  ^  % 

Certainly  St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Word 
Incarnate  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to  on  the  score  of  its 
mysteriousness  by  those  who  allow  themselves  to  face  their  real 
ignorance  of  the  mysteries  of  our  human  nature.  Nor  does  that 
doctrine  involve  a  necessary  internal  self-contradiction  on  such  a 
ground  as  that  *  the  Word  by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  and 
Who  sustains  all  things,  cannot  become  His  Own  creature.'  Un- 
doubtedly the  Word  Incarnate  does  not  cease  to  be  the  Word ; 
but  He  can  and  does  assume  a  Nature  which  He  has  created, 
and  in  which  He  dwells,  that  in  it  He  may  manifest  Himself. 
Between  the  processes  of  Creation  and  Incarnation  there  is  no 
necessary  contradiction  in  Divine  revelation,  such  as  is  presumed 
to  exist  by  certain  Pantheistic  thinkers.  He  who  becomes  In- 
carnate creates  the  form  in  which  He  manifests  Himself  simul- 
taneously with  the  act  of  His  Self-manifestation.  Doubtless 
when  we  say  that  God  creates,  we  imply  that  He  gives  an  exist- 
ence to  something  other  than  Himself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  He  does  in  a  real  sense  Himself  exist  in  each  created 
object,  not  as  being  one  with  it,  but  as  upholding  it  in  being.  He 
is  in  every  such  object  the  constitutive,  sustaining,  binding  force 
which  perpetuates  its  being.  Thus  in  varying  degrees  the 
creatures  are  temples  and  organs  of  the  indwelling  Presence  of 
the  Creator,  although  in  His  Essence  He  is  infinitely  removed 
from  them.  If  this  is  true  of  the  irrational  and,  in  a  loiwer 
measure,  even  of  the  inanimate  creatures,  much  more  is  it  true 

^  The  true  lesson  of  such  uncomprehended  truths  has  been  stated  in 
Banters  imperishable  lines : — 

'  Accender  ne  dovria  piii  il  disio 

Di  veder  quella  essenzia,  in  che  si  vede 
Gome  noslara  natura  e  Dio  s'unio. 
li  si  vedi^  ci6  che  tenem  per  fede, 
Non  dimostrato ;  ma  iia  per  se  note, 
Agnisa  del  ver  primo  che  Tuom  crede.* 

Fabad.  ii.  40—45. 
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of  the  family  of  man,  and  of  each  member  of  that  family.     In 
vast  inorganic  masses  God  discovers  Himself  as  the  supreme, 
creative,  sustaining  Force.     In  the  graduated  orders  of  vital 
power  which  range  throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds, 
God  unveils  His  activity  as  the  Fountain  of  all  life.     In  man,  a 
creature  exercising  conscious  reflective  thought  and  free  self- 
determining  will,  God  proclaims   Himself  a   free   Intelligent 
Agent.     Man  indeed  may,  if  he  will,  reveal  much  more  than 
this  of  the  beauty  of  God.     Man  may  shed  abroad,  by  the  free 
movement  of  his  will,  rays  of  God's  moral  glory,  of  love,  of 
mercy,  of  purity,  of  justice.     Whether  a  man  will  thus  declare 
the  glory  of  his  Maker  depends  not  upon  the  necessary  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,  but  upon  the  free  co-operation  of  his  will 
with  the  designs  of  God.      God  however  is  obviously  able  to 
create  a  Being  who  will  reveal  Him  perfectly  and  of  necessity, 
as  expressing  His  perfect  image  and  likeness  before  His  creatures. 
All  nature  points  to  such  a  Being  as  its  climax  and  consumma- 
tion.    And  such  a  Being  is  the  Archetypal  Manhood,  assumed 
by  the  Eternal  Word.     It  is  the  climax  of  God's  creation ;  It  is 
the  climax  also  of  God's  Self-revelation.     At  this  point  God's 
creative  activity  becomes  entirely  one  with  His  Self-revealing 
activity.     The  Sacred  Manhood  is  a  creature,  yet  It  is  indis- 
solubly  united  to  the  Eternal  Word.     It  differs  from  every  other 
created  being,  in  that  God  personally  tenants  It.     So  far  then 
are  Incarnation  and  Creation  from  being  antagonistic  concep- 
tions of  the  activity  of  God,  that  the  absolutely  Perfect  Creature 
only  exists  as  a  perfect  reflection  of  the  Divine  glory.     In  the 
Incamation,  God  creates  only  to  reveal,  and  He  reveals  perfectly 
by  That  which  He  creates.      'The  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory  ^.' 

VI.  But  if  belief  in  our  Lord'g  Divinity,  as  taught  by  St. 
John,  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to  on  such  grounds  as  have 
been  noticed,  can  it  be  destroyed  by  a  natural  explanation  of  its 
upgrowth  and  formation  %  Here,  undoubtedly,  we  touch  upon  a 
suspicion  which  underlies  much  of  the  current  scepticism  of  the 
day;  and  with  a  few  words  on  this  momentous  topic  we  may 
conclude  the  present  lecture. 

Those  who  reject  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God  are  con- 
fronted by  the  consideration  that,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries  since  His  appearance  on  this  earth,  He  is  believed  in 
and  worshipped  as  God  by  a  Christendom  which  embraces  the 

^  On  this  subject,  see  Martensen,  Cbristl.  Dogmat.  §  132. 
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most  civilized  portion  of  the  human  family.  The  question  arises 
how  to  account  for  this  &ct.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
accounting  for  it  if  we  suppose  Him  to  be,  and  to  have  pro« 
claimed  Himself  to  be,  a  Divine  Person.  But  if  we  hold  that, 
as  a  matter  of  history,  He  believed  Himself  to  be  a  mere  man, 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  world-wide  upgrowth  of  so  extra* 
ordinary  a  belief  about  Him,  as  is  this  belief  in  His  Divinity  % 
Scepticism  may  fold  its  arms  and  may  smile  at  what  it  deems 
the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  dogma  believed  in ;  but  it  cannot 
ignore  the  existing  prevalence  of  the  belief  which  accepts  the 
dogma.  The  belief  is  a  phenomenon  which  at  least  challenges 
attention.  How  has  that  belief  been  spread  %  How  is  it  that 
for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  at  this  hour,  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  dominates  over  the  world  of 
Christian  thought  %  Here,  if  scepticism  would  save  its  intellec* 
tual  credit,  it  must  cease  from  the  perpetual  reiteration  of  doubts 
and  negations,  unrelieved  by  any  frank  assertions  or  admissions 
of  positive  truth.  It  must  make  a  venture ;  it  must  commit 
itself  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  positive  position,  however  inexact 
and  shadowy;  it  must  hazard  an  hypothesis  and  be  prepared  to 
defend  it. 

Accordingly  the  theory  which  proposes  to  explain  the  belief 
of  Christendom  in  the  Godhead  of  Christ  maintains  that  Christ 
was  *  deified  *  by  the  enthusiasm  of  His  first  disciples.  We  arc 
told  that  'man  instinctively  creates  a  creed  that  shall  meet  the 
wants  and  aspirations  of  his  understanding  and  of  his  heart  ^.' 
The  teaching  of  Christ  created  in  His  first  followers  a  passionate 
devotion  to  His  Person,  and  a  desire  for  unreserved  submission 
to  His  dictatorship.  Not  that  Christ's  Divinity  was  decreed  Him 
by  any  formal  act  of  public  honour ;  it  was  the  spontaneous  and 
irregular  tribute  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm.  Could  any  expres- 
sion of  reverence  seem  exaggerated  to  an  admiration  and  a  love 
which  knew  no  bounds?  Could  any  intellectual  price  be  too 
high  to  pay  for  the  advantage  of  placing  the  authority  of  the 
Greatest  of  teachers  upon  that  one  basis  of  authority  which  is 
beyond  assault?  Do  not  love  and  reverence,  centring  upon  a 
friend,  upon  a  memory,  with  eager  intensity,  turn  a  somewhat 
impatient  ear  to  the  cautious  protestations  of  the  critical  reason, 
when  any  such  voice  can  make  itself  heard  ?  Do  they  not  pass 
by  imperceptible  degrees  into  adoration  1  Does  not  adoration 
take  for  granted  the  Divinity  of  the  object  which  it  has  learned 

'  Feuerbach,  Geist.  d.  Christenth.  Einl. 
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imperceptibly  and  unreflectingly  to  adore?  The  enthusiasm 
created  by  Jesus  Christ  in  those  around  Him,  thus  comes  to  be 
credited  with  the  invention  and  propagation  of  the  belief  in  His 
Divinity.  *  So  mighty  was  the  enthusiasm,  that  nothing  short 
of  that  stupendous  belief  would  satisfy  it.  The  heart  of 
Christendom  gave  law  to  its  understanding.  Christians  wished 
Christ  to  be  God,  and  they  forthwith  thought  that  they  had 
sufficient  reasons  for  believing  in  His  Godhead.  The  feeling  of 
a  society  of  aflfectionate  friends  found  its  way  in  process  of  time 
into  the  world  of  speculation.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dia- 
lecticians, and  into  the  hands  of  the  metaphysicians;  it  was 
analysed,  it  was  defined,  it  was  coloured  by  contact  with  foreign 
speculations ;  it  was  enlarged  by  the  accretion  of  new  intellectual 
material.  At  length  Fathers  and  Councils  had  finished  their 
graceless  and  pedantic  task,  and  that  which  had  at  first  been  the 
fresh  sentiment  of  simple  and  loving  hearts  was  duly  hardened 
and  rounded  off  into  a  solid  block  of  repulsive  dogma.' 

Now  St.  John's  writings  are  a  standing  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  this  enterprising  hypothesis.     We  have  seen  that  the  fourth 
Gospel  must  be  recognised  as  St.  John's,  unless,  to  use  the  words 
of  Ewald,  *  we  are  prepared  knowingly  to  receive  falsehood  and 
to  reject  truth.'      But  we   have  also  seen  that  in  the  fourth 
Qospel,  Jesus  Christ  is  proclaimed  to  be  God  by  the  whole  drift 
of  the  argument,  and  in  terms  as  explicit  as  those  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.    We  have  not  then  to  deal  with  any  supposed  process  of 
deification,  whereby  the  Person  of  Jesus  was  '  transfigured '  in 
the  apprehension  of  sub-apostolic  or  post-apostolic  Christendom. 
It  is  St.  John  who  proclaims  that  Jesus  is  the  Word  Incarnate, 
and  that  the  Word  is  God.     How  can  we  account  for  St.  John's 
conduct  in  representing  Him  as  God,  if  He  was  in  truth  only 
man  %   It  will  not  avail  to  argue  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
in  his  old  age,  and  that  the  memories  of  his  youthful  companion- 
ship with  Jesus   had   been  coloured,  heightened,  transformed, 
idealized,  by  the  meditative  enthusiasm  of  more  than  half  a 
century.     It  will  not  avail  to  say  that  the  reverence  of  the 
beloved  disciple  for  his  ascended  Master  was  fatal  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  portrait  which  he  drew  of  Him.    For  what  is  this  but  to 
misapprehend  the  very  fundamental  nature  of  reverence  1  Truth 
iB  the  basis,  as  it  is  the  object  of  reverence,  not  less  than  of 
every  other  virtue.    Reverence  prostrates  herself  before  a  great- 
ness the  reality  of  which  is  obvious  to  her ;  but  she  would  cease 
to  be  reverence  if  she  could  exaggerate  the  greatness  which  pro- 
vokes her  homage,  not  less  surely  than  if  she  could  depreciate 
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or  deny  it.  The  sentiment  which,  in  contemplating  its  object, 
abandons  the  guidance  of  fact  for  that  of  imagination,  is  disloyal 
to  that  honesty  of  purpose  which  is  of  the  essence  of  reverence ; 
and  it  is  certain  at  last  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  scomer 
and  the  spoiler.  St.  John  insists  that  he  teaches  the  Church 
only  that  which  he  has  seen  and  heard.  Even  a  slight  swerving 
from  truth  must  be  painful  to  genuine  reverence;  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  an  exaggeration  so  gigantic,  if  an  exaggeration 
it  be,  as  that  which  transforms  a  human  &iend  into  the  Almighty 
and  Everlasting  God  1  If  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God,  how  is  it 
that  the  most  intimate  of  His  earthly  friends  came  to  believe 
and  to  teach  that  He  really  is  God  % 

Place  yourselves,  my  brethren,  fairly  face  to  face  with  this 
difficulty ;  imagine  yourselves,  for  the  moment,  in  the  position 
of  St.  John.  Think  of  any  whom  you  have  loved  and  revered, 
beyond  measure,  as  it  has  seemed,  in  past  years.  He  has 
gone;  but  you  cling  to  him  more  earnestly  in  thought  and 
affection  than  while  he  was  here.  You  treasure  his  words,  you 
revisit  his  haunts,  you  delight  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  you 
represent  to  yourself  his  wonted  turns  of  thought  and  phrase, 
you  con  over  his  handwriting,  you  fondle  his  likeness.  These 
things  are  for  you  precious  and  sacred.  Even  now,  there  are 
times  when  the  tones  of  that  welcome  voice  seem  to  fall  with 
living  power  upon  your  strained  ear.  Even  now,  the  outline 
of  that  countenance,  upon  which  the  grave  has  closed,  flits,  as 
if  capriciously,  before  your  eye  of  sense.  The  air  around  you 
yields  it  perchance  to  your  intent  gaze,  radiant  with  a  higher 
beauty  than  it  wore  of  old.  Others,  you  feel,  may  be  forgotten 
as  memory  grows  weak,  and  the  passing  years  bring  with  them 
the  quick  succession  of  new  fields  and  objects  of  interest,  press- 
ing importunately  upon  the  heart  and  thoughts.  But  one  such 
memory  as  I  have  glanced  at,  fades  not  at  the  bidding  of  time. 
It  cannot  fade  ;  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  mind  which  clings 
to  it.  Some  who  are  here  may  have  known  those  whom  they 
thus  remember ;  a  few  of  us  assuredly  have  known  such.  But  can 
we  conceive  it  possible  that,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  we  should 
ever  express  our  reverence  and  love  for  the  unearthly  goodness, 
the  moral  strength,  the  tenderness  of  heart,  the  fearlessness,  the 
justice,  the  unselfishness  of  our  friend,  by  saying  that  he  was 
not  an  ordinary  human  being,  but  a  superhuman  person  %  Can 
we  imagine  ourselves  incorporating  our  recollections  about  him 
with  some  current  theosophic  doctrine  elevating  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  Divine  hypostasis  %     While  he  lies  in  his  silent  grave,  can 
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we  pictiire  ourselves  describing  him  as  the  very  absolute  Light 
and  Life,  as  the  Licarnate  Thought  of  the  Most  High,  as  stand- 
ing in  a  relationship  altogether  unique  to  the  Eternal  and  Self- 
existent  Being,  nay,  as  being  literally  God)   To  say  that  ^  St.  John 
lived  in  a  different  intellectual  atmosphere  from  our  own,'  does 
not  meet  the  difficulty.     If  Jesus  was  merely  human,  St.  John's 
statements  about  Him  are  among  the  most  preposterous  fictions 
which  have  imposed  upon  the  world.   They  were  advanced  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  they  involved.    St.  John  was  at  least 
as  profoundly  convinced  as  we  are  of  the  truth  of  the  unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being.    St.  John  was  at  least  as  alive  as  we  can 
be  to  the  infinite  interval  which  parts  the  highest  of  creatures 
from  the  Great  Creator.     If  we  are  not  naturally  lured  on  by 
some  irresistible  fascination,  by  the  poetry  or  by  the  credulity  of 
our  advancing  years,  to  believe  in  the  Godhead  of  the  best  man 
whom  we  have  ever  known,  neither  was  St.  John.    If  Jesus  had 
been  merely  human,  St.  John  would  have  felt  what  we  feel  about 
a  loved  and  revered  friend  whom  we  have  lost.     In  proportion 
to  our  belief  in  our  friend's  goodness,  in  proportion  to  our  loving 
reverence  for  his  character,  is  the  strength  of  our  conviction  that 
we  could  not  now  do  him  a  more  cruel  injury  than  by  entwining 
a  blasphemous  fable,  such  as  the  ascription  of  Divinity  would 
be,  around  the  simple  story  of  his  merely  human  life.     This 
*  deification  of  Jesus  by  the  enthusiasm '-of  St.  John  would  have 
been  consistent  neither  with  St.  John's  reverence  for  God,  nor 
with  his  real  loyalty  to  a  merely  human  friend  and  teacher. 
St.  John  worshipped  the  ^jealous'  God  of  Israel;  and  he  has 
recorded  the  warning  which  he  himself  received  against  wor- 
shipping the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse  y.   If  Christ  had  not  really 
been  Divine,  the  real  beauty  of  His  Human  Character  would 
have  been  disfigured  by  any  association  with  such  legendary 
exaggeration,  and  Christianity  would  assuredly  have  perished 
within  the  limits  of  the  first  century. 

The  theory  that  Jesus  was  deified  by  enthusiasm  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  general  disposition  in  mankind  which  is  unwar- 
ranted by  experience.  Generally  speaking  men  are  not  eager  to 
believe  in  the  exalted  virtue,  much  less  in  the  superhuman  origin 
or  dignity,  of  their  fellow-men.  And  to  do  them  justice,  the 
writers  who  maintain  that  Jesus  was  invested  with  Divine 
honours  by  popular  fervour,  illustrate  the  weakness  of  their  own 
prixiciple  very  conspicuously.     While  they  assert  that  nothing 

7  Bev.  zxii.  9. 
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was  more  easy  and  obvious  for  the  disciple  of  the  apostolic  age 
than  to  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  his  Master,  they  themselves 
reject  that  truth  with  the  greatest  possible  obstinacy  and  deter- 
mination ;  well-attested  though  it  be,  now  as  then,  by  historical 
miracles  and  by  overwhelming  moral  considerations ;  but  ^Iso 
proclaimed  now,  as  it  was  not  then,  by  the  faith  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies, and  by  the  suffrages  of  all  that  is  purest  and  truest  in 
our  existing  civilization. 

But,  it  is  suggested  that  the  apostolic  narrative  itself  bears 
out  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  was  deified  through  enthusiasm  by 
its  account  of  the  functions  which  are  ascribed,  especially  in 
St.  John's  Gospel,  to  the  Comforter.  Was  not  the  Comforter 
sent  to  testify  of  Jesus?  Is  it  not  said,  'He  shall  glorify  Me' % 
Does  not  this  language  look  like  the  later  endeavour  of  a 
religious  phrenzy,  to  account  for  exaggerations  of  which  it  is 
conscious,  by  a  bold  claim  to  supernatural  illumination  % 

Now  this  suggestion  implies  that  the  last  Discourse  of  our 
Lord  is  in  reality  a  forgery,  which  can  no  more  claim  to  repre- 
sent His  real  thought  than  the  political  speeches  in  Thucydldes 
can  be  seriously  supposed  to  express  the  minds  of  the  speakers 
to  whom  they  are  severally  attributed.     Or,  at  the  leas^  it  im- 
plies that  a  purely  human  feeling  is  here  clothed  by  language 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  Himself  with  the  attributes  of  a  Divine 
Person.     Of  course,  if  St.  John  was  capable  df  deliberately 
attributing  to  His  Master  that  which  He  did  not  say,  he  was 
equally  capable  of  attributing  to  Him  actions  which  He  did  not 
do ;   and  we  are  driven  to  imagine  that  the  closest  friend  of 
Jesus  was  believed  by  apostolical  Christendom  to  be  writing  a 
history,  when  in  truth  he  was  only  composing  a  biographical 
novel.     But,  as  Rousseau  has  observed,  in  words  which  have 
been  already  quoted,  the  original  inventor  of  the  Gospel  history 
would  have  been  as  miraculous  a  being  as  its  historical  Subject. 
And  the  moral  fascination  which  the  last  discourse  possesses  for 
every  pure  and  true  soul  at  this  hour,  combines  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Church  to  assure  us  that  it  could  have  been  spoken 
by  no  merely  human  lips,  and  that  it  is  beyond  the  inventive 
scope  of  even  the  highest  human  genius.     Those  three  chapters 
which  M.  Benan  pronounces  to  be  full  of  *  the  dryness  of  meta- 
physics and  the  darkness  of  abstract  dogmas'  have  been,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  watered  by  the  tears  of  all  the  purest  love  and 
deepest  sorrow  of  Christian  humanity  for  eighteen  centuries. 
Never  is  the  New  Testament  more  able  to  dispense  with  external 
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evidence  than  in  those  matchless  words;  nowhere  more  than 
here  is  it  sensibly  divine. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  fact  that  in  these  chapters  our  Lord  does 
promise  to  His  apostles  the  supernatural  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  true  that  the  Spirit  was  to  testify  of  Christ  ^  and  to  glorify 
Christ  *,  and  to  guide  the  disciples  into  all  truth  ^.  But  how  % 
*  He  shall  take  of  Mine  and  shall  shew  it  unto  youc ;'  *  He  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you  <*.*  The  Holy  Spirit  was  to 
bring  the  words  and  works  and  character  of  Jesus  before  the 
illuminated  intelligence  of  the  Apostles.  The  school  of  the 
Spirit  was  to  be  the  school  of  reflection.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
the  school  of  legendary  invention.  Acts,  which,  at  the  time  of 
their  being  witnessed,  might  have  appeared  trivial  or  common- 
place, would  be  seen,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  to  have 
had  a  deeper  interest.  Words,  to  which  a  transient  or  local 
value  had  been  assigned  at  first,  would  now  be  felt  to  invite 
a  world-wide  and  eternal  meaning.  <  These  things  understood 
not  His  disciples  at  the  first,'  is  true  of  much  else  besides  the 
entry  into  Jerusalem  ®.  Moral,  spiritual,  physical  powers  which, 
though  unexplained,  could  never  have  passed  for  the  product  of 
purely  human  activity,  would  in  time  be  referred  by  the  Invisible 
Teacher  to  their  true  source ;  they  would  be  regarded  with  awe 
as  the  very  rays  of  Deity. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  Spirit  would  but  complete,  systematize, 
digest  the  results  of  previous  natural  observation.  Certainly  it 
was  always  impossible  that  any  man  could  *  say  that  ^esus  is 
the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost  V  The  inward  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  alone  could  make  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  a  certainty 
of  &ith  as  well  as  a  conclusion  of  the  intellect.  But  the  intel- 
lectual conditions  of  belief  were  at  first  inseparable  from  natural 
contact  with  the  living  Human  Form  of  Jesus  during  the  years 
of  His  earthly  life.  Our  Lord  implies  this  in  saying,  '  Ye  also 
shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  Me  from  the 
begixming.'  The  Apostles  lived  with  One  Who  combined  an 
exercise  of  the  highest  miraculous  powers  with  a  faultless  human 

*  St.  John  zv.  26 :  4Kt7yos  fiaprvp'fiffti  irepi,  ifiov, 

*  Ibid.  zvi.  14 :  inuyos  4fi^  ^o^dtrtu 

^  Ibid.  yer.  13 :  68irHi(rcf  ifias  tis  ircuray  riiv  hx-ffitietv, 

*  Ibid.  yen.  14,  15 :  ^ic  rod  4/jlov  A^ctoi,  koI  dLyayy^Kti  &/uy. 

^  Ibid.  ziy.  26 :   ixtlyos  ^fuis  8i8c(|ci  xayro,  Koi  iwofurfiffti  6fMS  wdma  & 
mtwov  ifjuy. 

*  St.  John  xii.  14-16. 

'  I  Cor.  zii.  3 :  o6Sc2i  Siyartu  tlirtiv  K6pioy  ^liitrovy,  tl  fiii  iy  Uytifueri  'Ayl^. 
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character,  and  Who  asserted  Himself,  by  implicatioii  and  ex- 
pressly, to  be  personally  God.  The  Spirit  strengthened  and 
formalized  that  earlier  and  more  vague  belief  which  was  created 
by  His  language ;  but  the  language  which  had  fallen  on  the 
natural  ears  of  the  Apostles  was  His ;  and  it  was  the  germinal 
principle  of  their  riper  faith  in  His  Divinity. 

The  unbelief  of  our  day  is  naturally  anxious  to  evade  the 
startling  fact  that  the  most  intimate  of  the  companions  of  Jesus 
is  also  the  most  strenuous  assertor  of  His  Godhead.  There  is  a 
proverb  to  the  e£fect  that  no  man's  life  should  be  written  by  his 
private  servant.  That  proverb  expresses  the  general  conviction 
of  mankind  that,  as  a  rule,  like  some  mountain  scenery  or  ruined 
castles,  moral  greatness  in  men  is  more  picturesque  when  it  is 
viewed  from  a  distance.  The  proverb  bids  you  not  to  scrutinize 
even  a  good  man  too  narrowly,  lest  perchance  you  should  dis- 
cover flaws  in  his  character  which  will  somewhat  rudely  shake 
your  conviction  of  his  goodness.  It  is  hinted  that  some  un- 
obtrusive weaknesses  which  escape  public  observation  will  be 
obvious  to  %  man's  everyday  companion,  and  will  be  &tal  to  the 
higher  estimate  which,  but  for  such  close  scrutiny,  might  have 
been  formed  respecting  him.  But  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  moral  of  this  cynical  proverb  is  altogether  at  fault.  Jesus 
Christ  chooses  one  disciple  to  be  the  privil^ed  sharer  of  a 
nearer  intimacy  than  any  other.  The  sou  of  Zebedee  lies  upon 
His  bosom  at  supper ;  he  is  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.' 
Along  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  this  disciple  is  taken  to  the 
holy  mount,  that  he  may  witness  the  glory  of  his  Transfigured 
Lord.  He  enters  the  empty  tomb  on  the  morning  of  the  Resur- 
rection. He  is  in  the  upper  chamber  when  the  risen  Jesus 
blessed  the  ten  and  the  eleven.  He  is  on  the  mount  of  the 
Ascension  when  the  Conqueror  moves  up  visibly  into  heaven. 
But  he  also  is  summoned  to  the  garden  where  Jesus  kneels  in 
agony  beneath  the  olive  trees ;  and  alone  of  the  twelve  he  faces 
the  fierce  multitude  on  the  road  to  Calvary,  and  stands  with 
Mary  beneath  the  cross,  and  sees  Jesus  die.  He  sees  more  of 
the  Divine  Master  than  any  other,  more  of  His  glory,  more  too 
of  His  humiliation.  His  witness  is  proportioned  to  his  nearer 
and  closer  observation.  Whether  he  is  writing  Epistles  of  en- 
couragement and  warning,  or  narrating  heavenly  visions  touch- 
ing, the  future  of  the  Church,  or  recording  the  experiences  of 
those  years  when  he  enjoyed  that  intimate,  unmatched  com- 
panionship,— St.  John,  beyond  any  other  of  the  sacred  writers, 
is  the  persistent  herald  and  teacher  of  our  Lord's  Divinity. 
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How  and  by  what  saecessive  steps  it  was  that  the  full  truth 
embodied  in  his  Gospel  respecting  \h&  Person  of  his  Lord  made 
its  way  into  and  mastered  the  soul  of  the  beloved  disciple,  who 
indeed  shall  presume  to  say )     Who  of  us  can  determine  the 
exact  and  varied  observations  whereby  we  learn  to  measure  and 
to  revere  the  component  elements  even  of  a  great  human  cha-. 
racterl     The  absorbing  interest  of  such  a  process  is  generally 
&tal  to  an  accurate  analysis  of  its  stages.    We  penetrate  deeper 
and  deeper,  we  mount  higher  and  higher,  as  we  follow  the 
complex  system  of  motives,  capacities,  dispositions,  which,  one 
after  another,  open  upon  us.     We  cannot,  on  looking  back,  say 
when  this  or  that  feature  became  distinctly  clear  to  us.     We 
know  not  now  by  what  additions  and  developments  the  general 
impression  which  we  have  received  took  its  shape  and  outline. 
St.  John  would  doubtless  have  learnt  portions  of  the  mighty 
truth  from  definite  statements  and  at  specified  times.     The  real 
sense  of  prophecy s,  the  explicit  confessions  of  disciples^,  the 
assertions  by  which  our  Lord  replied  to  the  malice  or  to  the 
ignorance  of  His  opponents  S  were  doubtless  distinct  elements 
of  the  Apostle's  training  in  the  school  of  truth.     St.  John  must 
have  learned  something  of  Christ's  Divine  power  when,  at  His 
word,  the  putrid  corpse  of  Lazarus,  bound  with  its  grave-clothes, 
moved  forward  into  air  and  life.     St.  John  must  have  learned 
yet  more  of  his   Master's  condescension  when,  girded  with  a 
towel,  Jesus  bent  Himself  to  the  earth,  that  He  might  wash  the 
feet  of  the  traitor  Judas.   Each  miracle,  each  discourse  supplied 
a  distinct  ray  of  light;  but  the  total  impression  must  have  been 
formed,  strengthened,  deepened  by  the  incidents  of  daily  inter- 
course, by  the  effects  of  hourly,  momentary  observation.    For 
every  human  soul,  encased  in  its  earthly  prison-house,  seeks  and 
£nd8  publicity  through  coimtless  outlets.    The  immaterial  spirit 
traces  its  history  with  an  almost  invisible  delicacy  upon  the 
coarse  hard  matter  which  is  its  servant  and  its  organ.    The  un- 
conscious, involuntary  movements  of  manner  and  countenance, 
the  unstudied  phrases  of  daily  or  of  casual  conversation,  the 
emphasis  of  silence  not  less  than  the  emphasis  of  speech,  help  in 
various  ways  to  complete  that  self-revelation  which  every  indi- 
vidual character  makes  to  all  around,  and  which  is  studied  by 

«  St.  John  xii.  41 :  toGto  cTirejf  'H(rotoj,  trt  €l8e  r)]v  Uiaof  abrov,  K(d 
i\dXii<rt  ircpl  avroG.     Isa.  vi.  9. 

*»  St.  John  i.  49.  After  our  Lord's  words  implying  His  omnipresence, 
^athAnael  says,  '  Pa^j3{,  trh  c?  &  Tibs  rod  Bfov. 

<  St.  John  Yiii.  58,  &c. 
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all  in  each.    Not  otherwise  did  the  Incarnate  Word  reveal  Him- 
self to  the  purest  and  keenest  love  which  He  found  and  chose 
from  among  the  sons  of  men.     One  flaw  or  fault  of  temper,  one 
symptom  of  moral  impotence  or  of  moral  perversion,  one  hasty 
word,  one  ill-considered  act,  would  have  shattered  the  ideal  for 
ever.   But,  in  fact,  to  St.  John  the  Life  of  Jesus  was  as  the  light 
of  heaven ;   it  was  as  one  constant  unfailing  outflow  of  beauty, 
ever  varying  its  illuminating  powers  as  it  falls  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  oak  or  upon  the  countless  ripples  of  the  ocean.  In  the 
eyes  of  St.  John  the  Eternal  Person  of  Jesus  shone  forth  through 
His  Humanity  with  translucent  splendour,  and  wove  and  folded 
around  Itself,  as  the  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  a  moral  history 
of  faultless  grandeur.    It  was  not  the  disciple  who  idealized  the 
Master ;  it  was  the  Master  Who  revealed  Himself  in  His  majestic 
glory  to  the  illumined  eye  and  to  the  entranced  touch  of  the 
disciple.     No  treachery  of  memory,  no  ardour  of  temperament, 
no  sustained  reflectiveness  of  soul,  could  have  compassed  the 
transformation  of  a  human  friend  into  the  Almighty  and  Ever- 
lasting Being.     Nor  was  there  room  for  serious  error  of  judg- 
ment after  a  companionship  so  intimate,  so  heart-searching,  so 
true,  as  had  been  that  of  Jesus  with  St.  John.   And  thus  to  the 
beloved  disciple  the  Divinity  of  his  Lord  was  not  a  scholastic 
formula,  nor  a  pious  conjecture,  nor  a  controversial  thesis,  nor 
the  adaptation  of  a  popular  superstition  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  strong  enthusiasm,  nor  a  mystic  reverie.     It  was  nothing  less 
than  a  fact  of  personal  experience.     ^  That  Which  was  from  the 
beginning.  Which  we  have  heard.  Which  we  have  seen  with  onr 
eyes,  Which  we  have  looked  upon  and  our  hands  have  handled, 
of  the  Word  of  Life ;  (for  the  Life  was  manifested,  and  we  have 
seen  It,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  that  Eternal  Life, 
Which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us;)  Th&t 
Which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you.' 
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OUR  LORD'S  DIVINITY  AS  TAUGHT  BY  ST.  JAMES, 

ST.  PETER,   AND  ST.  PAUL. 


And  when  James,  Cephae,  ctnd  John,  who  seemed  to  he  pillars,  perceived 
the  grace  that  was  given  unto  me,  they  gave  to  me  and  Barnahas  the 
right  hands  of  fellowship ;  that  we  should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they 
unto  the  circumcision. — Gal.  ii.  9. 

The  meditative  temper  of  thought  and  phrase,  which  is  so  ob- 
servable in  St.  John,  may  be  thought  to  bear  in  two  different 
manners  upon  the  question  before  us  in  these  lectures.     On  the 
one  hand,  such  a  temper,  regarded  from  a  point  of  view  entirely 
naturalistic,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  guarantee  against  the  pre- 
sumption that  St.  John,  in  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  Jesus, 
committed  himself  to  hasty  beliefs  and  assertions  respecting  the 
Person  of  his  Friend  and  Master.     An  over-eager  and  undis- 
criminating  admiration  would  not  naturally  express  itself  in 
metaphysical  terminology  of  a  reflective  and  mystical  character. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asked  whether  too  much  stress 
has  not  been  laid  by  the  argument  of  the  last  lecture  upon  the 
witness  of  St.  John  ?     Can  the  conclusions  of  a  mind  of  high- 
strung  and  contemplative  temper  be  held  to  furnish  reasons  on 
which  the  Church  may  build  a  cardinal  point  of  belief  in  the 
religion  of  mankind?     May  not  such  a  belief  be  inextricably 
linked  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  idiosyncrasies  of  a  single 
man  ?    The  belief  may  indeed  be  the  honest  and  adequate  result 
of  that  particular  measure  and  kind  of  observation  and  reflection 
-which  one  saintly  mind  has  achieved ;    and  as  such  it  may  be 
a  worthy  object  of  philosophical  interest  and  respect.   But  is  not 
this  respect  and  interest  due  to  it  on  the  precise  ground  that  it 
is  the  true  native  product  of  a  group  of  conditions,  which  co- 
exist nowhere  else  save  in  the  particular  mind  which  generated 
it  ?    Will  a  faith,  of  such  origin,  bear  transplantation  into  the 
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moral  and  mental  soil  around )  Can  it  be  nourished  and  handed 
on  by  minds  of  a  different  calibre,  by  characters  of  a  distinct  cast 
from  that  in  which  it  originaUy  grew  %  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
for  instance,  had  private  beliefs  which  were  obviously  due  to  the 
tone  and  genius  of  his  particular  character.  These  beliefs  go  far 
to  constitute  the  charm  of  the  picture  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  pages  of  Boswell.  But  our  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson  does 
not  force  us  to  accept  each  and  all  of  his  quaint  convictions. 
They  are  peculiar  to  himself,  being  such  as  he  was.  We  admire 
them  as  belonging  to  the  attractive  and  eccentric  individuality 
of  the  man.  We  do  not  suppose  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
domesticated  in  the  general  and  diversified  mind  of  England. 

I^ow,  if  it  be  hinted  that  some  similar  estimate  should  be 
formed  respecting  St.  John's  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  the 
present,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  the  moment  to  insist  upon  a 
consideration  which  for  us  Christians  must  have  paramount 
weight,  namely,  that  St.  John  was  taught  by  an  infallible 
Teacher,  by  none  other  than  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  let  us 
remark,  first  of  all,  the  fact  that  St.  John  did  convey  to  a  large 
circle  of  minds  his  own  deep  conviction  that  his  Friend  and 
Master  was  a  Divine  Person;  paradoxical  as  that  conviction 
must  at  first  have  seemed  to  them.  If  we  could  have  travelled 
through  Asia  Minor  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
we  should  have  fallen  in  with  a  number  of  persons,  in  various 
ranks  of  society,  who  so  entirely  believed  in  St.  John's  doctrine, 
as  to  be  willing  to  die  for  it  without  any  kind  of  hesitation  *. 
But  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  prevalence 
of  the  doctrine  was  due  only  to  the  activity  of  St.  John.  While 
St.  John  was  teaching  this  doctrine  under  the  form  which  he 
had  been  guided  to  adopt,  a  parallel  communication  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrine  was  taking  place  in  several  other  quarters. 
St.  John  was  supported,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  such  an  ex- 
pression, by  men  whose  minds  were  of  a  totally  distinct  natural 
cast,  and  who  expressed  their  thoughts  in  a  religious  phraseology 
which  had  little  enough  in  common  with  that  which  was  current 

*  The  Apocalypse  was  probably  written  immediately  after  Domitian's 
persecution  of  the  Church.  Antipas  had  been  martyred  at  PergamoB. 
(Key.  ii.  13.)  St.  John  saw  the  souls  of  martyrs  who  had  been  beheaded 
with  the  axe ;  ^ov  Ths  i^vx^ts  rutv  ircT€k€Ki(r/A4ywy  5(^  r^v  fiaprvpiav  'Iritrov. 
(Rev,  zz.  4.)  This  was  the  Boman  custom  at  executions.  In  the  perse- 
cution under  Nero  other  and  more  cruel  kinds  of  death  had  been  inflicted. 
The  Bish^s  of  Pergamos  (Ibid.  ii.  13)  and  Philadelphia  (Ibid.  iii.  8)  had 
confessed  Christ.  St.  Clement  of  Home  alludes  to  the  violence  of  this  parse- 
cution.  (Ep.  ad  Cor.  6.)    The  Apostle  himself  was  banished  to  Patmoa. 
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in  the  school  of  Ephesus.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  our  duty  this 
morning  to  observe,  how  radical  was  their  agreement  with 
St.  Jolm,  in  urging  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  human  race  the 
doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

Very  ingenious  theories  concerning  a  supposed  division  of  the 
Apostolical  Church  into  schools  of  thought  holding  antagonistic 
beliefs  have  been  advanced  of  late  years.  And  they  have  had 
the  effect  of  directing  a  large  amount  of  attention  to  the  account 
which  St.  Paul  gives,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  leading  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  b.  The  accuracy  of 
"Uiat  account  is  not  questioned  even  by  the  most  destructive  of 
the  Tubingen  divines.  According  to  St.  Irenaeus  and  the  great 
majority  of  authorities,  both  ancient  and  modem,  the  interview 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  attendance  at  the  Apo- 
stolical Council  of  Jerusalem.  St.  Paul  says  that  St.  James, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  John,  who  were  looked  upon  as  *  pillars '  of 
the  Church,  among  the  Judaizing  Christians  as  well  as  among 
Christians  generally,  gave  the  right  hands  of  fellowship  to  him- 
self and  to  Barnabas.  *  It  was  agreed,'  says  St.  Paul,  *  that  we 
should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the  circumcision.' 
Now  the  historical  interest  which  attaches  to  this  recorded 
division  of  labour  among  the  leading  Apostles  is  sufficiently 
obvious ;  but  the  dogmatic  interest  of  the  passage,  although  less 
direct,  is  even  higher  than  the  historical.  This  passage  warrants 
us  in  inferring  at  least  thus  much ; — ^that  the  leading  Apostles 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  were  not  hopelessly  at 
issue  with  each  other  on  a  subject  of  such  central  and  primary 
importance  as  the  Divine  and  Eternal  Nature  of  their  Master. 

It  might  well  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  to  draw  such  an 
inference  at  all  within  the  walls  of  a  Christian  church  was  itself 
an  act  for  which  the  faith  of  Christis^s  would  exact  an  apology. 
But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  imaginative  licence  of 
recent  theories  will  not  deem  our  inference  altogether  im- 
pertinent and  superfluous.  Of  late  years  St.  James  has  been 
represented  as  more  of  a  Jew  than  a  Qiristian,  and  as  holding 
in  reality  a  purely  Ebionitic  and  Humanitarian  belief  as  to  the 
Person  of  Jesus.  St.  Paul  has  been  described  as  the  teacher  of 
such  a  doctrine  of  the  Subordination  of  th6  Son  as  to  be  prac- 
tically Arian.  St.  Peter  is  then  exhibited  as  occupying  a  feeble 
undecided  dogmatic  position,  intermediate  to  the  doctrines  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  James ;  while  all  the  three  are  contrasted  with 
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the  distmct  and  lofty  Christology  said  to  be  proper  to  the  gnosis 
of  St.  John.  Now,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  historical 
trustworthiness  of  the  passage  in  the  Galatians  has  not  been 
disputed  even  by  the  Tubingen  writers.  That  passage  repre- 
sents St.  John  as  intimately  associated,  not  merely  with  St.  Peter 
but  with  St.  James.  It  moreover  represents  these  three  apostles 
as  giving  pledges  of  spiritual  co-operation  and  fellowship,  from 
their  common  basis  of  belief  and  action,  to  the  more  recent  con- 
vert St.  Paul.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  St.  Paul  could  have 
been  thus  accepted  as  a  fellow-worker  on  one  and  the  same 
occasion  by  the  Apostle  who  is  said  to  be  a  simple  Humani- 
tarian, and  by  the  Apostle  whose  whole  teaching  centres  in  Jesus 
considered  as  the  historical  manifestation  of  the  Eternal  Word  ? 
Or  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  apostles  of  Chi:ist  anticipated 
that  indifference  to  doctrinal  exactness  which  is  characteristic 
of  some  modern  schools  %  Did  they  regard  the  question  of  our 
Lord's  Personal  Godhead  as  a  kind  of  speculative  curiosity;  as 
a  scholastic  conceit;  as  having  no  necessary  connexion  with 
vital,  essential,  fundamental  Christianity  %  hiA  is  St.  Paul,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  only  describing  the  first  great  ec- 
clesiastical compromise,  in  which  truths  of  primary  importance 
were  sacrificed  for  an  immediate  practical  object,  more  ruthlessly 
than  on  any  subsequent  occasion  ? 

My  brethren,  the  answer  to  these  questions  could  not  be 
really  doubtful  to  any  except  the  most  paradoxical  of  modem 
theorists.  To  say  nothing  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  St.  Paul's 
general  language  on  the  subject  of  heresy^,  and  St.  John's  parti- 
cular application  of  such  terms  as  '  the  liar'  and  '  antichrist  ^ '  to 
Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  make  the  supposition  of  such  in- 
difference as  is  here  in  question,  in  the  case  of  the  apostles, 
utterly  inadmissible.   If  the  apostles  had  differed  vitally  respect- 

^  He  speaks  of  atpftreis  in  the  sense  of  sectarian  movements  tending  to  or 
resulting  in  separation  from  the  Church,  as  a  form  of  evil  which  becomes 
the  unwilling  instrument  of  good  (i  Cor.  zi.  19).  And  adpetreis  are  thus 
classed  among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  20).  Using  the  word  in  its 
sense  of  dogmatic  error  on  vital  points,  St.  Paul  bids  Titus  reject  a  '  heretic  * 
after  two  warnings  from  the  conmiunion  of  the  Church :  cdperiKhv  &uOparwotf 
fitrk  fxlay  Koi  hfur4pav  pov0€<rlaif  vapairov  (Tit.  iii.  lo).  On  the  inviolate 
sacredness  of  the  apostolical  doctrine,  cf.  Gal.  i.  8 :  ihy  rjfitTs  ^  Sryy€\os  4^ 
ohpaofov  e{farYye\l(rirai  ifiiv  vap*  h  evtiYycXurd/ieBa  ^t^iv,  iwddefia  Itrrcv.  Cf. 
a  Pet.  ii.  i. 

^  I  St.  John  ii.  23 :  rls  iarip  6  tfft^trrris,  et  fi^  6  kpvoifJLfvos  Sri  'Iifcrous  ovk 
ioTiv  6  XpiarrSs  ;  otrSs  ioTiv  6  hvrlxpufTOS^  b  apyo{tfieyos  rhp  Ilar4pa  koX  rhp 
TtSv,  iras  6  hpvoififvos  rluf  Tihp,  ohdh  rhy  Tlartpa  Ixei.  Cf.  Had.  iv.  3; 
2  St.  John  7. 
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ing  the  Person  of  Christ,  they  would  have  shattered  the  work  of 
Pentecost  in  its  infancy.  And  the  terms  in  which  they  speak  of 
each  other  would  he  reduced  to  the  level  of  meaningless  or 
insincere  conventionalities  0.  Considering  that  the  Gospel  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  world  as  an  ahsolute  and  exclusive  draught 
of  Divine  truth,  contrasted  as  such  with  the  perpetually-shifting 
forms  of  human  thought  around  it ;  we  may  deem  it  antecedently 
prohable,  that  those  critics  are  mistaken,  who  profess  to  have 
discovered  at  the  very  fountain-head  of  Christianity  at  least  three 
entirely  distinct  doctrines,  respecting  so  fundamental  a  question 
as  the  personal  rank  of  Christ  in  the  scale  of  being. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  as  the  Evangelists  approach  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  from  distinct  points  of  view,  so  do  the 
writers  of  the  apostolic  epistles  represent  different  attitudes  of 
the  human  soul  towards  the  one  evangelical  truth ;  and  in  this 
way  they  impersonate  types  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have 
ever  since  found  a  welcome  and  a  home  in  the  world-embracing 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  St.  James  insists  most  earnestly  on  the 
moral  obligations  of  Christian  believers ;  and  he  connects  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  New  by  shewing  the  place  of  the  law, 
now  elevated  and  transfigured  into  a  law  of  liberty,  in  the  new 
life  of  Christians.  He  may  indeed  for  a  moment  be  engaged  in 
refuting  a  false  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  f.  But  this  is 
because  such  a  doctrine  prevents  Christians  from  duly  recogniz- 
ing those  moral  and  spiritual  truths  and  obligations  upon  which 
the  Apostle  is  most  eagerly  insisting.     Throughout  his  Epistle, 


*  St.  Paul  associates  himself  with  the  other  apostles  as  bearing  the  stress 
of  a  common  confessorship  for  Christ  (2  Cor.  xii.  12).  The  apostles  are, 
together  with  the  prophets,  the  foundations  of  the  Church  (Eph.  ii.  20). 
The  apostles  are  first  in  order  (Eph.  iy.  11).  Although  the  grace  of  Grod  in 
himself  had  laboured  more  abundantly  thim  all  the  apostles,  St.  Paul  terms 
himself  the  least  of  the  apostolic  college  (i  Cor.  xv.  9).  The  equality  of  the 
Grentile  belieyers  in  Christ  with  the  Jewish  belieyers  was  a  truth  made 
known  to  St.  Paul  by  special  reyelation,  and  he  called  it  his  Gk)8pel ;  but 
it  implied  no  properly  doctrinal  difiference  between  himself  and  the  apostles 
of  the  circumcision.  The  harmonious  action  of  the  apostles  as  a  united 
spiritual  corporation  is  implied  in  such  passages  as  2  Pet.  iii.  2,  St.  Jude  17 ; 
and  neither  of  these  passages  affords  ground  for  Baur's  inference  respecting 
the  post-apostolic  age  of  the  writer.  In  2  St.  Pet.  iii.  15,  16,  St.  Peter 
distinguishes  between  the  real  mind  of  'our  beloyed  brother  Paul'  as 
being  in  perfect  agreement  with  his  own,  and  the  abuse  which  had  been 
made  by  teachers  of  error  of  certain  difficult  truths  put  forward  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles :  hvavin^rii  rivo,  &  ol  &/ia0cb  Koi  hariipucroi  ffrptfiKovaaf  its 
jcal  riis  Koijriu  7pa^s,  irpbs  r^v  iSUw  ain&tf  &irfi6Aciay. 

'  St.  James  ii.  14-26. 
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doctrine  is,  comparatively  speaking,  thrown  into  the  background ; ' 
he  is  intent  upon  practical  considerations,  to  the  total,  or  well- 
nigh  total,  exclusion  of  doctrinal  topics.  St.  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  abounds  in  dogmatic  statements.  8till,  in  St.  Paul,  doc- 
trine is,  at  least,  generally  brought  forward  with  a  view  to 
some  immediate  practical  object.  Only  in  five  out  of  his  four- 
teen Epistles  can  the  doctrinal  element  be  said  very  decidedly 
to  predominate  s.  St.  Paul  assumes  that  his  readers  have  gone 
through  a  course  of  oral  instruction  in  necessary  Christian  doc- 
trine b ;  he  accordingly  completes,  he  expands,  he  draws  out  into 
its  consequences  what  had  been  already  taught  by  himself  or  by 
others.  St.  Paul's  fiery  and  impetuous  style  is  in  keeping  with 
his  general  relation,  throughout  his  Epistles,  to  Christian  dogma. 
The  calm  enunciation  of  an  enchained  series  of  consequences 
flowing  from  some  central  or  supreme  truth  is  perpetually  in- 
terrupted, in  St.  Paul,  by  the  exclamations,  the  questions,  the 
parentheses,  the  anacoloutha,  the  quotations  from  hymns,  the 
solemn  ascriptions  of  glory  to  the  Source  of  all  blesdngs,  the 
outbursts  by  which  argument  suddenly  melts  into  stem  denun- 
ciation, or  into  versatile  expostulation,  or  into  irresistible  appeals 
to  sympathy,  or  into  the  highest  strains  of  lyrical  poetry.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  St.  Paul  primary  dogma  appears,  as  it  were,  rather 
in  flashes  of  light  streaming  with  rapid  coruscations  across  his 
pages,  than  in  highly  elaborated  statements  such  as  might 
abound  throughout  a  professed  doctrinal  treatise  of  some  later 

*  And  yet  in  these  five  Epistles  an  immediate  practical  purpose  is  generally 
discernible.  In  the  Romans  the  Apostle  is  harmonizing  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  elements  within  the  Catholic  Church,  by  shewing  that  each  section 
is  equally  indebted  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  for  a  real  justification  before  €rod. 
In  the  Galatians  he  is  opposing  this  same  doctrinal  truth  to  the  destractive 
and  reactionary  theory  of  the  Judaizers.  In  the  Ephesians  and  Colossiuis 
he  is  meeting  the  mischievous  pseudo-philosophy  and  Cabbalism  of  the 
earliest  Gnostics,  here  positively  and  devotionally,  there  polemically,  by  in- 
sisting on  the  dignity  of  our  Lcnrd's  Person,  and  the  mystery  of  His  r^ation 
to  the  Church.  In  the  Hebrews,  written  either  by  St.  Paul  himself  o«r  by 
St.  Luke  under  his  direction,  our  Lord's  Person  and  Priesthood  are  exhibited 
in  their  several  bearings  as  a  practical  reason  against  apostasy  to  Judaism 
(it  would  seem)  of  an  Alexandrian  type. 

^  I  Thess.  iii.  10 :  vwerhs  koDl  ^fitpas  6ir^p  ix  ircpurcroS  fieSfAepot  c{s  rh  iSciy 
^fi&y  rh  ifp6(rwwov,  koL  Karapriaai  ra  itrrepiiftara  rris  trltrreus  ^imw.  The 
Apostle  desires  to  see  the  Boman  Christians,  not  that  he  may  teach  them 
any  supplementary  truths,  but  to  confirm  them  in  their  existing  belief  (jeh 
rh  arnpixBriyat  ifias,  Rom.  i.  ii)  by  the  interchange  of  spiritual  sympathies 
with  himself.  See  i  Cor.  xv.  i ;  Gal.  i.  ii,  12,  iv.  13,  14;  i  Thess.  ii.  a; 
2  Thess.  ii.  15.     Compare  i  St.  John  ii.  21 :  ohK  $yp9^a  6fwf,  Sri  061c  otScnrt 
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age ;  and  yet  doctrine,  although  it  might  seem  to  be  introduced 
incidentally  to  some  general  or  special  purpose,  nevertheless  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  Apostle's  whole  drift  of  practical 
thought.  As  for  St.  John,  he  is  always  a  contemplative  and 
mystical  theologian.  The  eye  of  his  soul  is  fixed  on  God,  and 
on  the  Word  Incarnate.  St.  John  simply  describes  his  intui- 
tions. He  does  not  argue ;  he  asserts.  He  looks  up  to  heaven, 
and  as  he  gazes  he  tells  us  what  he  sees.  He  continually  takes 
an  intuition,  as  it  were,  to  pieces,  and  recombines  it ;  he  resists 
forms  of  thought  which  contradict  it ;  but  he  does  not  engage 
in  long  arguments,  as  if  he  were  a  dialectician,  defending  or 
attacking  a  theological  thesis.  Nor  is  St.  John's  temper  any 
mere  love  of  speculation  divorced  &om  practice.  Each  truth 
which  the  Apostle  beholds,  however  unearthly  and  sublime,  has 
a  directly  practical  and  transforming  power ;  St.  John  knows 
nothing  of  realms  of  thought  which  leave  the  heart  and  con- 
science altogether  untouched.  Thus,  speaking  generally,  the 
three  Apostles  respectively  represent  the  moralist,  the  practical 
dogmatist,  and  the  saintly  mystic ;  while  St.  Peter,  as  becomes 
the  Apostle  first  in  order  in  the  sacred  college,  seems  to  blend 
in  himself  the  three  types  of  Apostolical  teachers.  His  Epistles 
are  not  without  elements  that  more  especially  characterize 
St.  John ;  while  they  harmonize  in  a  very  striking  manner 
those  features  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  which  seem  most  nearly 
to  approach  divergence.  It  may  be  added  that  St.  Peter's 
second  Epistle  finds  its  echo  in  St.  Jude. 

I.  I.  The  marked  reserve  which  is  observable  in  St.  James' 
Epistle  as  to  matters  of  doctrine,  combined  with  his  emphatic 
allusions  to  the  social  duties  attaching  to  property  and  to  class 
distinctions,  have  been  taken  to  imply  that  this  Epistle  repre- 
sents what  is  assumed  by  some  theories  of  development  to  have 
been  the  earliest  form  of  Christianity.  The  earliest  Christians 
are  sometimes  referred  to,  as  having  been,  both  in  their  Christ- 
ology  and  in  their  sociological  doctrines,  Ebionites.  But  St. 
James'  Epistle  is  so  i&r  from  belonging  to  the  teaching  of  the 
earliest  apostolical  age,  that  it  presupposes  nothing  less  than  a 
▼ery  widespread  and  indirect  effect  of  the  distinctive  teaching 
of  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul's  emphatic  teaching  respecting  faith  as  the 
receptive  cause  of  justification  must  have  been  promulgated  long 
esough  and  widely  enough  to  have  been  perverted  into  a  parti- 
cular gnosis  of  an  immoral  Antinomian  type.  With  that  gnosis 
St.  James  enters  into  earnest  conflict.  Baur  indeed  maintains 
that  St.  James  is  engaged  in  a  vehement  onslaught  upon  tiie 
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actual  teaching,  npon  the  tpsissima  verboj  of  St.  Paul  himself  i. 
Now  even  if  you  should  adopt  that  paradox,  you  would  still 
obviously  be  debarred  from  saying  that  St.  James'  Epistle  is  a 
sample  of  the  earliest  Christianity,  of  the  Christianity  of  the  pre- 
Pauline  age  of  the  Church  i.  But  in  point  of  fact,  as  Bishop  Bull 
and  others  have  long  since  shewn,  St.  J9,mes  is  attacking  an 
evil  which,  although  it  presupposes  and  is  based  upon  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  is  as  foreign  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  as  to  his  own. 
The  justification  by  faith  without  works  which  is  denounced  by 
St.  James  is  a  corruption  and  a  caricature  of  that  sublime  truth 
which  is  taught  us  by  the  author  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans 
and  the  Galatians.  Correspondent  to  the  general  temper  of  mind 
which,  in  the  later  apostolical  age,  began  to  regard  the  truths  of 
faith  and  morals  only  as  an  addition  to  the  intellectual  stock  of 
human  thinkers,  there  arose  a  conception  of  faith  itself  which  de- 
graded it  to  the  level  of  mere  barren  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
speculative  faculty.  This  'fedth'  had  no  necessary  relations  to 
holiness  and  moral  growth,  to  sanctification  of  the  affections,  and 
subdual  of  the  will  K    Thus,  for  the  moment,  error  had  imposed 

*  Banr,  Yorlesiiiigeii,  fiber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  277:  'In  dem  Brief 
Jacob!  dagegen  b^egnet  was  nun  eine  auf  den  Mittelpimkt  der  pauliniachen 
Lehre  loflgehende  Opposition.  Dem  paulinischen  Hauptsatz  Rom.  iii.  28 : 
HtKotovtrOou  wiarrtt  di^pi&vov,  x»pU  tpyw  v6fiov  wird  nim  hier  der  Satz  en%<e- 
gengesiellty  Jac.  ii.  24 :  5rt  ^|  tpyotv  SiKaioOrou  JkvBpwiroSf  kcH  ohu,  ix  wltrrc^os 
ti6vov,  Alle  Yersuche,  die  man  gemacht  hat,  mn  der  Anerkennung  der 
Thatsache  zu  entgehen,  dass  ein  director  Widerspruch  zwischen  dieeen 
beiden  Lehrbegriffen  etattfinde  und  der  Yerfasser  des  Jacobuabriefe  die 
paulinische  Lehre  zum  unmittelbaren  Gregenstand  seiner  Polemik  mache, 
sind  Yollig  veigeblich.'  In  his  Christenthmn  (p.  122)  Baur  speaks  in 
a  somewhat  less  peremptory  sense.  St.  James  'bekampfb  eine  einseitige, 
fur  das  praktische  ChristenUium  nachtheilige  Aufifassung  der  paulinischen 
Lehre.* 

J  Baur,  Christenthmn,  p.  122 :  'Der  Brief  des  Jacobus,  wie  nnmoglich 
verkannt  werden  kann,  die  paulinische  Bechtfertigungslehre  Yoraussetzt,  so 
kann  er  auch  nur  eine  antipaulinische,  wenn  auch  nicht  unmittelbar  gegen 
den  Apostel  selbst  gerichtete  Tendenz  haben.* 

^  Messmer,  Erkl.  des  Jacobus-briefes,  p.  38 :  '  Der  glaube  ist  bei  Jacobus 
nichts  anders  als  die  Amiahme,  d^  Besitz  oder  auch  das  leere  Bekenntnias 
der  chiistlichen  Wahrheiten  (sowohl  der  Glaubens-als-Sitten-wahrheiten,) 
Besultat  des  blossen  Horens  und  eigentlich  bloss  in  der  Erkenntniss  liegend. 
....  Ein  solcher  Glaube  kann  fUr  sich,  wie  ein  unfruchtbarer  Keim,  vollig 
wirkungslos  fur  das  Leben  in  Menschen  liegen,  oder  auch  in  leeren  GrefUMen 
bestehen;    er  ist   nichts  als  Namen-und-Scheinchristenthum,   das    keine 

Heiligkeit  hervorbringt Das,  was  diesem  Glauben  erst  die   Seele 

einhaucht,  ist  die  gottliche  Liebe,  durch  welche  der  Wille  und  alle 
Erafte  des  Menschen  zum  Dienste  des  Glaubens  gefangen  genommen 
werden.* 
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upon  the  sacred  name  of  faith  a  sense  which  emptied  it  utterly  of 
its  religious  value,  and  which  St.  Paul  would  have  disavowed  as 
vehemently  as  St.  James.  St.  James  denies  that  this  mere  con- 
sent of  the  intellect  to  a  specidative  position,  carrying  with  it  no 
necessary  demands  upon  the  heart  and  upon  the  will,  can  justify 
a  man  before  God.  But  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  justifying 
faith,  he  means  an  act  of  the  soul,  simple  indeed  at  the  moment 
and  in  the  process  of  its  living  action,  but  complex  in  its  real 
nature,  and  profound  and  far-reaching  in  its  moral  effect.  The 
eye  of  the  soul  is  opened  upon  the  Kedeemer :  it  believes.  But 
in  this  act  of  living  belief,  not  the  intellect  alone,  but  in  reality, 
although  imperceptibly,  the  whole  soul,  with  all  its  powers  of 
love  and  resolution,  goes  forth  to  meet  its  Saviour.  This  is 
St.  Paul's  meaning  when  he  insists  upon  justifying  faith  as  being 

nurris    bi*  aydirris    ivcfyyovfievri^.       Faith,   according    to    St.  Paul, 

when  once  it  lives  in  the  soul,  is  all  Christian  practice  in  the 
germ.  The  living  apprehension  of  the  Crucified  One,  whereby 
the  soul  attains  light  and  liberty,  may  be  separable  in  idea, 
but  in  fact  it  is  inseparable  from  a  Christian  life.  If  the 
apprehension  of  revealed  truth  does  not  carry  within  itself  the 
secret  will  to  yield  the  whole  being  to  God's  quickening  grace 
and  guidance,  it  is  spiritually  worthless,  according  to  St.  Paul. 
St.  Paul  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  the  Corinthians,  that  even  a  faith 
which  was  gifted  with  the  power  of  performing  stupendous 
miracles,  if  it  had  not  charity,  would  profit  nothing™.  Thus 
between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  there  is  no  real  opposition. 
When  St.  James  speaks  of  a  faith  that  cannot  justify,  he  means 
a  barren  intellectual  consent  to  certain  religious  truths,  a  philo* 
sophizing  temper,  cold,  thin,  heartless,  soulless,  morally  impo- 
tent, divorced  from  the  spirit  as  from  the  fruits  of  charity. 
When  St.  Paul  proclaims  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  he  means  a  faith  which  only  realizes  its  Hfe  by  love,  and 
which,  if  it  did  not  love,  would  cease  to  live.  When  St.  James 
contends  that  'by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith 
only,'  he  implies  that  faith  is  the  animating  motive  which  gives 
to  works  their  justifying  power,  or  rather  that  works  only 

1  Gal.  V.  6. 

"•  I  Cor.  xiii.  2  :  4hy  l?x»  xaffav  r^v  irlffriv^  fitrre  6fyfi  tuBurrdvtiv,  dyd-miy 
8^  fjL^  ix»,  oh^iv  elfii.  The  yvSxris  of  I  Cor.  viii.  I  seems  to  be  substantially 
identical  with  the  bare  rfitrris  denounced  by  St.  James,  although  the  former 
-waa  probably  of  a  more  purely  scientific  and  intellectual  character.  The 
dT^hn}  of  I  Cor.  viii.  I  is  really  the  iriinis  ZC  dydmis  iv€pyovfi4yii  of  Gal. 
V.  6. 
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justify  as  being  the  expression  of  a  living  faiih.  When  St.  Panl 
argues  that  a  man  is  justified  neither  by  the  works  of  the  Jewish 
law,  nor  by  the  works  of  natural  morality,  his  argument  shews 
that  by  a  '  work'  he  means  a  mere  material  result  or  product,  a 
soulless  act,  unenlivened  by  the  presence  of  that  one  supernatural 
motive  which,  springing  from  the  grace  of  Christ,  can  be  indeed 
acceptable  to  a  perfectly  holy  God.  But  if  on  the  question  of 
just^cation  St.  James'  position  is  in  substance  identical  with 
that  of  St.  Paul,  yet  St.  James'  position,  viewed  historically,  does 
undoubtedly  presuppose  not  merely  a  wide  reception  of  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  but  a  perverse  development  of  one  particular  side  of  it. 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  St.  James,  we  have  to  contemplate  first, 
the  fruitless  *•  faith'  of  the  Antinomian,  with  wldch  the  Apostle 
is  immediately  in  conflict^  and  which  he  is  denouncing ;  next, 
the  living  faith  of  the  Christian  believer,  as  insisted  upon  by 
St.  Paul,  and  subsequently  caricatured  by  the  Antinomian  per- 
version ;  lastly,  the  Object  of  the  believer's  living  faith,  Whose 
Person  and  work  are  so  prominent  in  St.  Paul's  teaching.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  thiat  all  this  is  in  the  mind  of  St.  James. 
But  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  insisting  upon  what  was  well 
understood ;  he  says  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  his  imme- 
diate purpose.  His  Epistle  is  related  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  in 
the  general  scheme  of  the  New  Testament,  as  an  explanatory 
codicil  might  be  to  a  will.  The  codicil  does  not  the  less  repre* 
sent  the  mind  of  the  testator  because  it  is  not  drawn  up  by  the 
same  lawyer  as  the  will  itself.  The  codicil  is  rendered  necessary 
by  some  particular  liability  to  misconstruction,  which  has  be- 
come patent  since  the  time  at  which  the  will  was  drawn  up. 
Accordingly  the  codicil  defines  the  real  intention  of  the  testator ; 
it  guards  that  intention  against  the  threatened  misconstruction. 
But  it  does  not  repeat  in  detail  all  the  provisions  of  the  will,  in 
order  to  protect  the  true  sense  of  a  single  clause.  Still  less  does 
it  revoke  any  one  of  those  provisions ;  it  takes  for  granted  the 
entire  document  to  which  it  is  appended. 

The  elementary  character  of  parts  of  the  moral  teaching  of 
St.  James  is  sometimes  too  easily  assumed  to  imply  that  that 
Apostle  must  be  held  to  represent  the  earliest  stage  of  the  sup- 
posed developments  of  apostolical  Christianity.  But  is  it  not 
possible  that  in  apostolical  as  well  as  in  later  times,  '  advanced ' 
Christians  may  have  occasionally  incurred  the  danger  of  forget- 
ting some  important  precepts  even  of  natural  morality,  or  of 
supposing  that  their  devotion  to  particular  truths  or  forms  of 
thought,  or  that  their  experience  of  particular  states  of  feeling, 
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constituted  a  religious  warrant  for  such  forgetfulness  ^  1  If  this 
was  indeed  the  case,  St.  James'  Epistle  is  placed  in  its  true  light 
when  we  see  in  it  a  healthful  appeal  to  that'  primal  morality, 
which  can  never  he  ignored  or  slighted  without  the  most  certain 
risk  to  those  revealed  truths,  such  as  our  Lord's  plenary  Satis- 
fietction  for  sin,  in  which  the  enlightened  conscience  finds  its  final 
relief  fi-om  the  burden  and^  misery  of  recognized  guilt.  If  the 
sensitiveness  of  conscience  be  dulled  or  impaired,  the  doctrines 
which  relieve  the  anguish  of  conscience  will  soon  lose  their 
power.  St.  Paul  himself  is  perpetually  insisting  upon  the  nature 
and  claims  of  Christian  virtue,  and  on  the  misery  and  certain 
consequences  of  wilful  sin.  St.  James,  as  the  master  both  of 
natural  and  of  Christian  ethics,  is  in  truth  reinforcing  St.  Paul, 
the  herald  and  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  redemption  and 
justification.  Thus  St.  James'  moral  teaching  generally,  not  less 
than  his  special  polemical  discussion  of  the  question  of  justifica^ 
tion,  appears  to  presuppose  St.  PauL  It  presupposes  St.  Paul 
as  we  know  him  now  in  his  glorious  Epistles,  enjoining  the 
purest  and  loftiest  Christian  sanctity  along  with  the  most  per« 
feet  acceptance  by  faith  of  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Divine 
Bedeemer.  But  it  also  presupposes  St.  Paul,  as  Gnostics  who 
preceded  Marcion  had  already  misrepresented  him,  as  the 
idealized  sophist  of  the  earliest  Antinomian  fancies,  the  sophist 
who  had  proclaimed  a  practical  or  avowed  divorce  between  the 
sanctions  of  morality  and  the  honour  of  Christ.  There  is  at 
times  a  flavour  of  irony  in  St.  James'  language,  such  as  might 
force  a  passage  for  the  voice  of  truth  and  love  through  the  dense 
tangle  of  Antinomian  self-delusions.  St.  James  urges  that  to 
listen  to  Christian  teaching  without  reducing  it  to  practice  is 
but  the  moral  counterpart  of  a  momentary  listless  glance  in  a 
polished  mirror  o;  and  that  genuine  devotion  is  to  be  really 
tested  by  such  practical  results  as  works  of  mercy  done  to  the 

■  After  making  reference  to  Lutlier*8  designation  of  this  Epistle  as  an 
'Epistle  of  straw/  a  modem  French  Protestant  writer  proceeds  as  follows : 
'NooB-mSmes,  nous  ne  pouvons  consid^rer  la  doctrine  de  Jacques  ni  comme 
bien  logique,  ni  comme  suffisante ;  nous  y  voyons  la  grande  pens^e  de  J^sjis 
r^tz^cie  et  appauvrie  par  le  principe  l^gal  du  mosaisme.  Le  christianisme 
de  Jacques  n  etait  qu'k  demi  ^mancip^  des  entraves  de  la  loi ;  o'^tait  un 
degrtf  inf^zieur  du  Christianisme,  et  qui  ne  contenait  pas  en  germe  tons  lea 
^eveloppements  futurs  de  la  v^rit^  chr^tienne.  II  est  douteux  que  cette 
£pltre  ait  jamais  converti  personne.*  Premieres  Transformations  du  ChriB- 
tianisme,  par  A.  Goquerel  fils.  Paris,  1866.  (p.  65.) 

*  St.  James  i.  33 :  cT  rts  d/rpoan);  "Kirfov  iarX  Kok  oh  tro»rn);,  oZro^  toiKnv 
diftpi  KXHTfUfoowrt  rb  irp6(rwfrov  rris  yev4a€ogs  cAtov  iv  ia6irrp^''  KaT§y6ii(r€  ykp 
iaxrrhVf  hxCL  dreX^Xv^c,  icol  %hBiw5  iirf\ddfro  dnroTos  ^y. 
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afflicted  and  the  poor,  and  by  conscientious  efforts  to  secure  the 
inward  pnrity  of  an  nnworldl j  life  p. 

2.   In  his  earnest  opposition   to  the  Antinomian  principle 
St.  James  insists  upon  the  continuity  of  the  New  dispensation 
with  the  Old.     Those  indeed  who  do  not  believe  the  representa- 
tions of  the  great  Apostles  given  us  in  the  Acts  to  have  been  a 
romance  of  the  second  century,  composed  with  a  view  to  recon- 
ciling the  imagined  dissensions  of  the  sub-apostolical  Church, 
will  not  fail  to  note  the  significance  of  St.  James'  attitude  at  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem.     After  referring  to  the  prophecy  of  Amos 
as  confirmatory  of  St.  Peter's  teaching  respecting  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles,  St.  James  advises  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
impose  the  Jewish  law  generally  upon  tiie  Gentile  converts  4. 
Four  points  of  observance  were  to  be  insisted  on,  for  reasons  of 
very  various  kinds  ^ ;  but  the  general  tenor  of  the  speech  proves 
how  radically  the  Apostle  had  broken  with  Judaism  as  a  living 
system.     Yet  in  his  Epistle  the  real  continuity  of  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel  is  undeniably  prominent.     Considering  Christianity 
as  a  rule  of  life  based  upon  a  revealed  creed,  St.  James  terms  it 
also  a  Law.     But  the  Christian  Law  is  no  mere  reproduction  of 
the  Sinaitic.    The  New  Law  of  Christendom  is  distinguished  by 
epithets  which  define  its  essential  superiority  to  the  law  of  the 
synagogue,  and  which  moreover   indirectly  suggest   the    true 
dignity  of  its  Founder.     The  Christian  law  is  the  law  of  liberty 
— wftoff  Tiys  IKcvBepias  8.     To  be  really  obeyed  it  must  be  obeyed 
in  freedom.     A  slave  cannot  obey  the  Christian  law,  because  it 
demands  not  merely  the  production  of  certain  outward  acts,  but 
the  living  energy  of  inward  motives,  whose  soul  and  essence  is 
love.      Only  a  son  whom  Christ  has  freed  from  slavery,  and 
whose  heart  would  rejoice,  if  so  it  might  be,  to  anticipate  or  to 
go  beyond  his  Father's  Will,  can  offer  that  free  service  which  is 
exacted  by  the  law  of  liberty.     That  service  secures  to  all  his 

P  St.  James  i.  27 :  Bp^itrxtta  KoBaph  icol  dfiieunos  irapii  t^  6c^  koH  Uoerpi  eSrfi 
iffrly,  irrtaKimaQai  dp^avobs  icai  xh^s  4p  r^  6\/^ct  olr&v,  &<nriXoy  imn^ 
Tfipfiv  drh  rov  KSfffwv, 

4  Acts  XV.  14-19.  '  Ibid.  vep.  20. 

*  St.  James  i.  25 :  6  B\  Topaici^ai  ^s  vSfiov  r4\€iov  rhv  rijs  4Xcv$€pi€is,  xo) 
xapofieUas,  oZros  oifK  aKpoariis  iwiXrifffioyriv  yeydfifvos,  dXAck  iroiirn^r  ^py^^r 
oZtos  fuuedpios  4v  ry  iroi^iret  avrov  tarai.  Ibid.  ii.  12  :  ofha  \aXtire  kojL  othm 
iroulrtf  &s  81^  p6ixou  4\€v6(pias  fi4?^(Mrres  Kpipta-Bcu,  Messmer  in  loc. : 
'  Gesetz  der  Freiheit,  weil  es  nicht  mehr  ein  bloss  alisserliches  kaechtendet 
Gebot  ist,  wie  das  alte  Gesetz,  sondem  mit  dem  imierlioh  umgewandelten 
Willen  uebereinstimmt,  wir  also  nicht  mehr  aus  Zwang,  sondem  mit  freier 
liebe  dasselbe  erfUllen.* 
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faaultieB  their  highest  play  and  exercise ;  the  Christian  is  most 
conscious  of  the  buoyant  sense  of  freedom  when  he* is  most 
eager  to  do  the  Will  of  his  Heavenly  Parent.  The  Christian  law, 
which  is  the  law  of  love,  is  further  described  as  the  royal  law — 
v6\iLOi  ^a-ikucos  *.  Not  merely  because  the  law  of  love  is  specifi- 
cally ihe  first  of  laws,  higher  than  and  inclusive  of  all  other 
laws  ^ ;  but  because  Christ,  the  King  of  Christians,  prescribes 
this  law  to  Christian  love.  To  obey  is  to  own  Christ's  legislative 
supremacy.  Once  more,  the  Christian  law  is  the  perfect  law — 
pofMs  reXeios  ^.  It  is  above  human  criticism.  It  will  not,  like 
the  Mosaic  law,  be  completed  by  another  revelation.  It  can 
admit  of  no  possible  improvement.  It  exhibits  the  whole  Will 
of  the  unerring  Legislator  respecting  man  in  his  earthly  state. 
It  guarantees  to  man  absolute  correspondence  with  the  true  idea 
of  his  life^  in  other  words,  his  perfection ;  if  only  he  will  obey  it. 
In  a  like  spirit  St.  James  speaks  of  Christian  doctrine  as  the 
word  of  truth — \6yos  dkrjdcias  y.  Christian  doctrine  is  the  abso- 
lute truth;  and  it  has  an  effective  regenerating  force  in  the 
spiritual  world,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  God's  creative 
word  in  the  region  of  physical  nature.  But  Christian  doctrine  is 
also  the  engrafted  word— Xoyo;  e/i^vros  ^.     It  is  capable  of  being 

*  St.  James  ii.  8  :  et  fi4vroi  ySfiov  TeXetre  fiauriXuchv,  Korit  rijw  ypcufyfiVt 
*  Ay atr-fio'e  IS  rhv  Tr\ri(riov  trov  as  ffeavrhyf  koAws  troietre.  This  compendium  of 
the  Christian's  whole  duty  towards  his  neighbour,  as  enjoined  by  our  Blessed 
Xord  (St.  Matt.  xzii.  39 ;  St.  Mark  xii.  31 ),  is  not  a  mere  republication  of 
the  Mosaic  precept  (Lev.  xix.  18).  In  the  latter  the  'neighbour*  is  appa- 
rently 'one  of  the  children  of  thy  people;'  in  the  former  it  includes  any 
member  of  the  human  family,  since  it  embraced  even  those  against  whom 
the  Jew  had  the  strongest  religious  prepossessions.  (St.  Luke  x.  29,  sqq.) 
This  injunction  of  a  love  of  man  as  man,  according  to  the  measure  of  each 
znan's  love  of  self,  is  the  law  of  the  true  King  of  humanity,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

"  Horn.  xiii.  9. 

s  St.  James  i.  25. 

y  Ibid.  ver.  18 :  fiavKtiBels  &vcK{rna€V  ri/ias  \6yiif  &\T)9e(as,  cts  rb  cTj/cu 
rifijots  kirapxhv  rtva  rSov  ahrov  KrurixArmv.  kvoKveiv  is  elsewhere  used  of  the 
female  parent.  Hence  it  indicates  the  tenderness  of  the  Divine  love,  as 
sliewn  in  the  new  birth  of  souls ;  just  as  fiovXrideis  points  to  the  freedom  of 
tlie  grace  which  regenerates  them,  and  hirapxhf  Twa  rwv  Krurt*Arwv  to  the 
end  and  purpose  of  their  regeneration.  Compare  St.  John  i.  12,  13  :  ^(roi 
5c  i\atfiov  avrhv  .  .  iK  0€ov  iy€vv4i0Ti<rav, 

*  St.  James  i.  21 :  iv  vpabrriri  Scfacr^c  rhv  in4>\nov  XAyoPy  rhv  Zwdfifvoy 
o'&ffai  rhs  ^vx^s  vficov.  Messmer  in  loc. :  '  Die  Offenbarung  heisst  hier  das 
eingepflanzte,  eingewachsene  Wort ;  namlich  bei  der  Wiedergeburt  durch 
die  christliche  Lehre  eingepflanzt.  Wenn  nun  von  einem  Aufnehmen 
der  eingepflanzten  Lehre  die  Bede  ist,  so  ist  das  naturlich  nicht  die  erste 
^ufioahme,  sondem  vielmehr  das  immer  innigere  Inaichhineinnehmen  und 
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taken  up  into,  and  livinglj  nnited  with,  the  life  of  human  souls. 
It  will  thus  bud  forth  into  moral  foliage  and  fruits  which, 
without  it,  human  souls  are  utterly  incapable  of  yielding.  This 
Xoyoff  is  clearly  not  the  mere  texture  of  the  language  in  which 
the  faith  is  taught.  It  is  not  the  bare  thought  of  the  believer 
moulded  into  conformity  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  very  substance  and  core  of  the  doctrine ;  it  is 
He  in  Whom  the  doctrine  centres ;  it  is  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  Whose  Humanity  is  the  Sprout,  Shoot,  or 
Branch  of  Judah,  engrafked  by  His  Incarnation  upon  the  old 
stock  of  humanity,  and  sacramentally  engrafbed  upon  all  living 
Christian  souls.  Is  not  St.  James  here  in  fundamental  agree- 
ment not  merely  with  St.  Paul,  but  with  St.  John  %  St.  James' 
picture  of  the  new  law  of  Christendom  harmonizes  with  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  that  the  old  law  of  Judaism  without  the  grace  of 
Christ  does  but  rouse  a  sense  of  sin  which  it  cannot  satisfy,  and 
that  therefore  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesas  has 
made  Christians  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ^.  St.  James' 
doctrine  of  the  Engrafted  Word  is  a  compendium  of  the  first, 
third,  and  sixth  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  the  word  written 
or  preached  does  but  unveil  to  the  soul  the  Word  Incarnate,  the 
Word  Who  can  give  a  new  life  to  human  nature,  because  He  is 
Himself  the  Source  of  Life. 

It  is  in  correspondence  with  these  currents  of  doctrine  that 
St.  James,  although. our  Lord's  own  first  cousin^,  opens  his 
Epistle  by  representing  himself  as  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  Jesus  Christ  as  to  God.  He  is  the  slave  of  God  and  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ^.  In  like  manner,  throughout  his  Epistle, 
he  appears  to  apply  the  word  Kvptos  to  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  quite  indifferently.     Especially 

Aneignen  derBelben  nnd  das  Sichhineinleben  in  dieselbe.*  See  too  Dean 
Alford  in  loc. :  '  The  Word  whose  attribute  and  dprr^  it  is  to  be  tyu^vrot, 
and  which  is  flfupuroSf  awaiting  your  reception  of  it,  to  spring  up  and  take 
up  your  being  into  it  and  make  you  new  plants.* 

*  Baur  admits  that  'dem  Yerfasser  des  Briefs  auch  <£e  panlinische 
Verinnerlichung  des  Gesetzes  nicht  fremd,  indem  er  nicht  bloe  das  Gebot 
der  Liebe  als  konigliches  Gesetz  bezeichnet,  sondem  auch  von  einem  Gresetze 
der  Freiheit  spricht,  zu  welchem  ihm  das  Gesetz  nur  dadurch  geworden 
sein  kann,  dass  er,  der  Aeusserlichkeit  des  Gesetzes  gegeniiber  sich  inner- 
lich  ebenso  frei  von  ihm  wusste,  wie  der'  Apostd  Paulus  von  seinem 
Standpunkt  aus.'     Ghristenthum,  p.  123. 

^  Gomp.  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  St.  Mark  zv.  40,  with  St.  John  xiz.  25.  See 
Pearson  on  Greed,  Art.  iii. ;  Mill  on  Myth.  Int.  p.  226 ;  Bp.  Ellicott,  Huls. 
Lect.  pp.97,  354. 

«  St.  James  i.  I :  'Iducvfios  6coS  Koi  Kvplov  'Iijo-ov  Xpurrov  9ov\os. 
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noteworthy  is  his  assertion  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Judge  of  men,  is  not  the  delegated  representative  of  an  absent 
Majesty,  but  is  Himself  the  Legislator  enforcing  His  own  laws. 
The  Lawgiver,  he  says,  is  One  Being  with  the  Judge  Who  can 
save  and  can  destroy  d;  the  Son  of  man,  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  has  enacted  the  law  which  He  thus  administers.  With 
a  reverence  which  is  as  practical  as  his  teaching  is  suggestive, 
St.  James  in  this  one  short  Epistle  reproduces  more  of  the 
words  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  than  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  other  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  taken  together  ®; 
He  hints  that  all  social  barriers  between  man  and  man  are  as 
nothing  when  we  place  mere  human  eminence  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  majestic  Person ;  and  when  he  names  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  terms  it  with  solemn  emphasis  the  '  faith  of  the  Lord 
of  Glory,'  thus  adopting  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  St.  Paul's 
expressions  ^,  and  attributing  to  our  Lord  a  Majesty  altogether 
above  this  human  world  s.  Li  short,  St.  James'  recognition  of 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  just  what  we  might  expect 
it  to  be  if  we  take  into  account  the  mainly  practical  scope  of 
kis  Epistle;  Our  Lord's  Divinity  is  never  once  formally  proposed 
as  a  doctrine  of  the  faith ;  but  it  is  largely,  although  indirectly, 
implied.  It  is  implied  in  language  which  would  be  exaggerated 
and  overstrained  on  any  other  supposition.  It  is  implied  in  a 
reserve  which  may  be  felt  to  mean  at  least  as  much  as  the  most 
demonstrative  protestations.  A  few  passing  expressions  of  the 
lowliest  reverence  disclose  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Church 

^  St.  James  iv.  12  :  cfs  iffriv  6  vofio64rris  icoU  Kpvr^s  S  BwAfitws  ffaaeu  irol 
&iro\4aai,  (/cod  Kptr^s  is  omitted  by  text  recept.,  inserted  by  A.  B.  H.)  So 
De  Wette :  '  Einer  ist  der  Gresetzgeber  und  Bichter,  der  da  vermag  zu 
rotten  und  zn  verderben.*    Gf.  Alford  in  loc.,  who  quotes  this. 

®  The  following  are  his  references  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  St.  James 
i.  a ;  St.  Matt.  v.  10-12.  St.  James  i.  4 ;  St.  Matt.  v.  48.  St.  James  i.  5 ; 
St.  Matt.  vii.  7.  St.  James  i.  9 ;  St.  Matt.  v.  3.  St.  James  i.  20 ;  St.  Matt. 
V.  23.  St.  James  ii.  13 ;  St.  Matt.  vi.  14,  15,  y.  7.  St.  James  ii.  14  sqq. ; 
St.  Matt.  vii.  21  sqq.  St.  James  iii.  17, 18 ;  St.  Matt.  y.  g.  St.  James  iy.  4 ; 
St.  Matt.  yi.  24.  St.  James  iy.  10;  St.  Matt.  y.  3,  4.  St.  James  iy.  11; 
St.  Matt.  yii.  i  sqq.  St.  James  y.  2 ;  St.  Matt.,  yi.  19.  St.  James  y.  10 ; 
St.  Matt.  y.  12.  St.  James  y.  12  ;  St.  Matt.  y.  33  sqq.  And  for  other  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord :  St.  James  i.  14 ;  St.  Matt.  xy.  19.  St.  James  iy.  12; 
St.  Matt.  X.  28.  Again,  St.  James  y.  1-6 ;  St.  Luke  yi.  34  sqq.  See  reff. ; 
and  Alford,  vol.  iv.  p.  107,  note.  '  i  Cor.  ii.  8. 

s  St.  James  ii.  I :  &8cA4>o/  fiov^,  fi^  iy  irpo(ruiro\fppicus  ^x^^  '''^^  iriffrtv  toO 
Kvpfov  7\iiwv  *Ii}(rov  Xpurrov  rris  ^6^11$,  Here  r^s  8^|i7S  is  best  explained  as 
a  second  genitiye  goyemed  by  Kvpiou,  Dean  Alford  suggests  that  it  may 
be  an  epithetal  genitiye,  such  as  constantly  follows  tiie  mention  of  the 
Divine  Name* 
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respecting  the  Person  of  her  Lord,  throned  in  the  background  of 
the  Apostle's  thought.  And  if  the  immediate  interests  of  his 
ministry  oblige  St.  James  to  confine  himself  to  considerations 
which  do  not  lead  him  more  fully  to  exhibit  the  doctrine,  we  are 
not  allowed,  as  we  read  him,  to  forget  the  love  and  awe  which 
Teil  and  treasure  it,  so  tenderly  and  so  reverently^  in  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  his  illuminated  soul. 

n.  Of  St.  Peter's  recorded  teaching  there  are  two  distinct 
stages  in  the  New  Testament.  The  first  is  represented  by  his 
missionary  sermons  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  second  by 
his  general  Epistles. 

I.  Although  Jesus  Christ  is  always  the  central  Subject  in  the 
sermons  of  this  Apostle,  yet   the   distinctness  with  which  he 
exhibits  our  Lord  in  the  glory  of  His  Divine  Nature  seems  to 
vary  with  the  varying  capacity  for  receiving  truth  on  the  part 
of  his  audience.    Like  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  St.  Peter  teach^  as 
men  are  able  to  bear  his  doctrine ;  he  does  not  cast  pearls  before 
swine.    In  his  missionary  sermons  he  is  addressing  persons  who 
were  believers  in  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  who  were  &lso 
our  Lord's  contemporaries.     Accordingly,  his  sermons  contain  a 
double  appeal ;  first,  to  the  known  facts  of  our  Lord's  Life  and 
Death,  and  above  all,  of  His  Besurrection  from  the  dead ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  correspondence  of  these  facts  with  the  predictions 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures     Like   St.  James,  St.  Peter  lays 
especial  stress  on  the  continuity  subsisting  between  Judaism  and 
the  Gospel.    But  while  St.  James  insists  upon  the  moral  element 
of  that  connexion,  St.  Peter  addresses  himself  rather  to  the  pro- 
phetical.    Even  before  the  day  of  Pentecost,  St.  Peter  points 
to  the  Psalter  as  foreshadowing  the   fall   of  Judas*.     When 
preaching  to  the  multitude  which  had  just  witnessed  the  Pente- 
costal giits,  St.  Peter  observes  that  these  wonders  are  merely  a 
realization  of  the  prediction  of  Joel  respecting  the  last  days  ^ ; 
and  he  argues  elaborately  that  the  language  of  David  in  the 
sixteenth  Psalm  could  not  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the 
prophet-king    himself,   still    lying  among  his  people   in   his 
honoured  sepulchre,  while  it  had  been  literally  ^Ifilled   by 
Jesus  Christ  J,  Who  had  notoriously  risen  from  the  grave.     In 
his  sermon  to  the  multitude  after  the  healing  of  the  lame  man 
in  the  Porch  of  Solomon,  St.  Peter  contends  that  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  had  been  '  shewed  before '  on  the  part  of  the  Gk)d  of 

'  Acts  i.  1 6,  20.    Cf.  Pb.  zli.  9,  box.  25. 
*  Acts  ii.  14-21 ;  Joelii.  28-31.  *  Acts  ii.  24-36. 
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Israel  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  prophets  ™,  and  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  prediction  of  Moses  respecting  a  coming  Prophet,  to 
Whom  the  true  Israel  would  yield  an  implicit  obedience,  had 
received  its  explanation  ».  When  arraigned  before  the  Council  % 
the  Apostle  insists  that  Jesus  is  that  true  '  Comer-stone '  af  the 
temple  of  souls,  which  had  been  foretold  both  by  Isaiah  p,  and  by 
a  later  Psalmist  4;  and  that  although  He  had  been  set  at  nought 
by  the  builders  of  Israel,  He  was  certainly  exalted  and  honoured 
by  God,  In  the  instruction  delivered  to  Cornelius  before  his 
iMiptism,  St.  Peter  states  that  '  all  the  prophets  give  witness '  to 
Jesus,  Hhat  through  His  Name,  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
shall  receive  remission  of  sins^'  And  we  seem  to  trace  the 
influence  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  first  great  Christian  expositor  of 
prophecy,  in  the  teaching  of  the  deacons  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Philip.  St.  Philip's  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  to  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  was  based  upon  Isaiah's  prediction  of  the 
Passion*.  St.  Stephen's  argument  before  his  judges  was  cut 
short  by  a  violent  interruption,  while  it  was  yet  incomplete. 
But  St.  Stephen,  like  St.  Peter,  appeals  to  the  prediction  in 
Deuteronomy  of  the  Prophet  to  Whom  Israel  would  hearken  *. 
And  the  drift  of  the  protomartyr's  address  goes  to  shew,  that 
the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  Israel  pointed  to  the  advent 
of  One  Who  should  be  greater  flian  either  the  law  or  the  temple  ^^ 
—of  One  in  Whom  Israel's  wonderful  histoiry  would  reach  its 
natural  climax,— of  that  *  Just  One '  Who  in  truth  had  already 
come,  but  Who,  like  prophets  before  Him,  had  been  betrayed 
and  murdered  by  a  people,  still  as  of  old,  '  stiffnecked  and  un- 
circumcised  in  heart  and  ears  ^.' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  teaching  of  the  earliest 
Church,  as  represented  by  the  missionary  discourses  of  St.  Peter 
and  the  deacons,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  very  soul  and  end  of  Jewish 
prophecy.  This  would  of  itself  suggest  an  idea  of  His  Person 
which  rises  above  any  merely  Humanitarian  standard.  St.  Peter 
indeed  places  himself  habitually  at  the  point  of  view  which 
would  enable  him  to  appeal  to  the  actual  experience  of  the 
generation  he  was  addressing.  He  begins  with  our  Lord's 
Humiliation,  which  men  had  witnessed,  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
describe  His  Exaltation  as  the  honour  put  by  God  upon  His 

»  Aetfliii.  i8.  ■  Ibid.  iii.  22-2A;  Deut.  xviii.  15,  18,  19. 

«»  Aotsiv.  II.  »  left,  zxviii.  10. 

«  Pb.  czviii.  22.  Our  Lord  Himself  claimed  the  prophecy,  St.  Matt, 
xri.  42.  '  Acts  X.  43.  •  Ibid.  viii.  32-35. 

*  Ibid.  vii.  37.  »  Ibid.  vi.  13.  «  Ibid.  vii.  51-53. 
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Hnman  Nature.  He  speaks  of  onr  Lord's  Hnmanity  with  fearless 
plainness  7.  The  Man  Christ  Jesas  is  exhibited  to  the  world  as 
a  miracle-worker ;  as  Man,  He  is  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  power  « ;  as  the  true  Servant  of  God,  He  is  glonfied  by 
the  God  of  the  patriarchs  ^ ;  He  is  raised  from  the  dead  by 
Divine  Power  ^;  He  is  made  by  God  both  Lord  and  Christ «; 
and  He  will  be  sent  by  the  Lord  at '  the  times  of  refreshing  ^ '  as 
the  ordained  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  «.  But  this  general  repre- 
sentation of  the  Human  Nature  by  Which  Christ  had  entered 
into  Jewish  history,  is  interspersed  with  glimpses  of  His  Divine 
Personality  Itself,  Which  is  veiled  by  His  Manhood.  Thus  we 
find  St.  Peter  in  the  porch  of  Solomon  applying  to  our  Lord  a 
magnificent  title,  which  at  once  carries  our  thoughts  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  distinctive  Christology  of  St.  John.  Christ,  although 
crucified  and  slain,  is  yet  the  Leader  or  Prince  of  Life — ^Apxriyos 
TTjs  C<orjs  ^.  That  He  should  be  held  in  bondage  by  the  might  of 
death  was  not  possible  8,  The  heavens  miiM  receive  Him  \  and 
He  is  now  the  Lord  of  all  things  \  It  is  He  Who  from  His 
heavenly  throne  has  poured  out  upon  the  earth  the  giftfl  of 
Pentecost  K  His  Name  spoken  on  earth  has  a  wonder-working 
power  1;  as  unveiling  His  Nature  and  office,  it  is  a  symbol  which 
faith  reverently  treasures,  and  by  the  might  of  wliich  the  ser- 
vants of  God  can  relieve  even  physical  suffering  i^.  As  a  refuge 
for  sinners  the  Name  of  Jesus  stands  alone ;  no  other  Name  has 

y  Actsii.  22  :  'Iritrovy  rhvlJaCapcuov,  fiv^pa  [not  here  the  generic  UpBpwxoy] 
i,vh  rod  0coS  dwotedetyfidvov  els  ^fias  Swd/Acai  kcu  repcuri  iccU  tnififloiSf.  ols 
iTolriae  8(*  oinov  6  Qehs  iy  fi^aqt  tfuiy, 

»  Ibid.  X.  38.  •  Ibid.  iii.  13. 

^  Ibid.  ii.  24,  iii.  15,  iv.  10,  v.  31,  x.  40.  ®  Ibid.  ii.  36; 

d  Ibid.  iii.  19,  20.  •  Ibid.  x.  42.  '  Ibid.  iii.  15. 

«  Ibid.  ii.  24 :  hv  6  06bs  dv^fmjae,  \v<ras  r^s  w^Tyas  rod  Baudrov,  koBSti 
ouK  ^y  ivyarhu  KpareiaOai  avrhv  6ir*  ai/rov.  This  '  impossibility  depended 
not  merely  on  the  fact  that  prophecy  had  predicted  Christ*s  resurrection, 
but  on  the  dignity  of  Christ's  Person,  implied  in  the  existence  of  any  such 
prophecy  respecting  Him. 

^  Ibid.  iii.  21 :  hy  Hci  obpayhy  fiky  5€|a<r0cu  &XP^  xp6ywy  &.iroKarcurrdir€c$s 
vAvrav, 

*  Ibid.  X.  36 :  o%r6s  itrri  irdyrcoy  Kipios, 

*  Ibid.  ii.  33  :  i^^X^^  rovro  t  vvv  hfiets  fi\ivcre  koX  hcoitere, 

^  Ibid.  iii.  6  :  4y  r^  6v6fiari^  *lri<Tou  Xpiarrov  rod  Haicopaiov,  iyetpai  leoi  W€fn* 
vdrei. 

™  Ibid.  ver.  16 :  ical  ivl  ry  iritrrei  rov  hySfiaros  ahrov,  rovrov  ty  OcMpcirc 
Kai  otbartf  iarepioxre  rh  6yofia  ainov.  Ibid.  iv.  lo:  yvutrrhy  tarn  iratny 
ifuy  K(d  wavrl  ry  Xay  'iffpaiiK  2^*  ^'^  "^V  oy6fAari  *lriffov  Xpitrrov  rod  Na- 
(upaiov,  ty  ^fitis  iffravpdaare,  ty  6  Qehs  ffycipci'  ix  yeKp&y,  iy  ro^^  oZros 
icapitrrriKey  ^ydnrwv  ^fi&y  iyi'^s, 

[lbct. 
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been  given  under  heaven  whereby  the  one  true  salvation  can  be 
guaranteed  to  the  sons  of  men  ^.  Here  St.  Peter  clearly  implies 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  true,  the  universal,  the  absolute- 
religion.  This  implication  of  itself  suggests  much  beyond  as  to 
the  true  dignity  of  Christ's  Person*  Is  it  conceivable  that  He 
"Who  is  Himself  the  sum  and  substance  of  His  religion,  Whose 
Name  has  such  power  on  earth,  and  Who  wields  .the  resources 
and  is  invested  with  the  glories  of  heaven,  is  notwithstanding  in 
the  thought  of  His  first  apostles  only  a  glorified  man,  or  only  a 
Buper-angelic  intelligence  ]  Do  we  not  interpret  these  early  dis- 
courses most  naturally,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  measure  of 
reticence  which  active  missionary  work  always  renders  necessary, 
if  truth  is  to  win  its  way  amidst  prejudice  and  opposition  ?  And 
will  not  this  consideration  alone  enable  us  to  da  justice  to  those 
vivid  glimpses  of  Christ's  Higher  Nature,  the  fuller  exhibition  of 
Which  is  before  us  in  the  Apostle's  general  Epistles  I 

2.  In  St.  Peter's  general  Epistles  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  same 
mind  as  that  which  speaks  to  us  in  the  earliest  missionary  ser- 
mons of  the  Acts.  As  addressed  to  Christian  believers  o,  these 
Epistles  exhibit  Christian  doctrine  in  its  fulness,  but  with  an  eye 
to  practical  objects,  and  without  the  methodical  completeness 
of  an  oral  instruction.  Christian  doctrine  is  not  propounded  as 
a  new  announcement :  the  writer  takps  it  for  granted  as  furnish- 
ing a  series  of  motives,  the  force  of  which  would  be  admitted  by 
those  who  had  already  recognized  the  true  majesty  and  propor- 
tions of  the'  faith.  St.  Peter  announces  himself  as  the  Apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  he  is  Christ's  slave  as  well  as  His  Apostle  p.  In 
his  Epistles,  St.  Peter  lays  the  great  stress  on  prophecy  which  is 
80  observable  in  his  missionary  sermons.  Thus,  as  in  his  speech 
before  the  Council,  so  in  his  first  Epistle,  he  specially  refers  ^  to 
the  prophecy  of  the  Kejected  Comer-stone,  which  our  Lord  had 
applied  ta  Himself.  But  St.  Peter's  general  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  relation  to  Hebrew  prophecy  should  be  more  particularly 
noticed.  In  our  day  theories  have  been  put  forward  on  this 
subject  which  appear  to  represent  the  Hebrew  prophetical  Scrip- 

»  Acts  iv.  12:  ohK  itmv  h  &AA^  oh%^v\  y\  ccffrripia'  oUrc  yhp  6yofid  itrriv 
Mr€pov  Ivh  rhv  ohpavhv  rb  ZeBoftdyov  iv  hvdpdmois,  iv  $  Sc?  ffwdrjuai  ^fias, 

•  I  St.  Pet.  i.  I,  3  :  iic\€KTo75  vapeiriB'fifiois  Bicunropas,  ....  Karh  vpSyvutriv 
Btov  narpbs,  iv  ayiafffi^  TiviifJtaros,  els  {nccuco^v  ical  pavrifffibv  cifiaros  *l7jffou 
Xpurrov.     2  St.  Pet.  i.  I :  roh  l<r6rifiov  tfuv  Xaxovtri  viffriv. 

V  I  St.  Pet.  i.  I :  hjr6<rroKos  *lriaov  Xpurrov,  a  St.  Pet.  i.  » :  SovKos  ical 
itiw6<rro\o5  'Iricov  Xpi<rrov, 

4  I  St.  Pet.  ii.  6.    Of.  Acts  iv.  11;  Isa.  zxviii.  l6;  Ps.  czviii.  3a. 
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tures  as  little  better  than  a  large  dictionary  of  quotations,  to 
which  the  writers  and  preachers  of  the  New  Testament  are  said 
to  have  had  recourse  when  they  wished  to  illustrate  their  subject 
by  some  shadowy  analogy,  or  by  some  Tague  semblance  of  a 
happy  anticipation.  St.  Peter  is  as  widely  removed  from  this 
position,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceiye.  According  to  St.  Peter, 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  only  utter  literal  pre- 
dictions of  the  expected  Christ,  but  in  'doing  this  they  were 
Christ's  own  servants.  His  heralds,  His  organs.  He  Who  is  the 
subject  of  the  Gospel  story,  and  the  liraig  Ruler  of  the  Church, 
had  also,  by  His  Spirit,  been  Master  and  Teacher  of  the  pro- 
phets. Under  His  guidance  it  was  that  they  bad  foretold  His 
sufferings.  It  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  was  in  the  pro- 
phets, testifying  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the 
glories  that  would  follow'.  The  prophets  did  not  at  fisst 
learn  the  full  scope  and  meaning  of  the  words  they  uttered  *, 
but  they  rspoke  glorious  truths  which  the  Church  of  Jesus 
understands  and  enjoys  \  Thus  the  proclamation  of  Christkin 
doctrine  is  older  than  the  Incarnation :  Christianity  strikes  its 
roots  far  back  into  the  past  of  ancient  Israel.  The  pre-existent 
Christ,  moulding  the  utterances  of  Israel's  prophets  to  proclaim 
their  anticipations  of  His  advent,  had  indeed  reigned  in  the  old 
theocracy;  and  yet  the  privileged  terms  in  which ihe  members 
•of  -God's  elder  kingdom  upon  earth  described  their  prerogatiTes 
were  really  applicable,  in  a  deeper  sense,  to  those  who  liTod 
within  the  kingdom  of  the  Divine  Incarnation^.  Indeed, 
St.  Peter's  language  on  the  nature  and  privileges  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  suggestive  of  the  highest  conception  of  £Um  Who  is 

N, 

**  1  St.  Pet.  i.  II :  r^  hf  alroTs  Tlycvfia  Xpiffrov,  irpofiafn'vp6/Aeyoy  rh  ch 
Xpurrhy  vald4tfieera^  iral  rhs  fxerii  ravra  96^m.  Here  Xpi<rrov  is  a  genitive  of 
the  subject.  Olshausen :  '  Ghiistus  ist  dem  Petnis  vor  seiner  Erscheinung 
ein  real  Existirender,  und  wirkt  selbst  durch  seinen  Geist  in  den  Prc^eten 
die  Weissagung  von  sich.*     See  Huther  and  Wiesinger  in  loc. 

■  I  St.  Pet.  i.  10,  II :  vfpt  ^j  fftoTTiplas  ^Icf^nycrov  koX  i^ript^yricouf  vpo^iiTai 
ol  trtpl  Tifs  CIS  6fMS  x^tTos  vpo^Tireiacantt,  ^prnvmrres  els  riva  ff  woio¥  tnufAm 
49^\ov  rh  iv  ahroTs  Ilvtvfia  Xpiffrov.  Ibid.  ver.  la  :  oTs  &ir6Ka\^9i}  Sxc  ovx 
iavroiSf  fifuv  8i  Zihk6vovv  alT\  &  vvv  itprryy^^V  ^fuy, 

^  2  St.  Pet.  i.  3o:  xaeroc  irpwpffrtla  ypn^t  i9/a9  iiriXv^etts  od  yitf€mi. 
The  Spirit  in  the  Church  understands  the  Spirit  speaking  by  the  prc^hets. 

^  I  St.  Pet.  ii.  9>  10 :  6fi(7s  84  ytvos  itcKeKrhy,  fieuriKetotf  Updr9v/»a,  iBvtn 
Sryioy,  Xett^s  df  vtptwoirfiriVf  thras  rhs  iperks  i^ayyeiXyyrt  rod  4k  crieSrcvs  ifui^ 
Ka\4ffcan-os  tis  rh  Oaufuurrhv  edn-ov  ^&s'  ol  irori  oi  Xmhs,  vw  84  \aVs-  Bcov' 
ol  obK  ^\vi\iiivot,  yvy  84  iXenSeyrfs.  Ibid.  vtir.  5 :  &s  \l$oi  (Shnes  •aco8o- 
litiaBf,  oIkos  TytvfiartKhSf  hpdrevfia  iyioy^  iycv^Koi  iryevfurrucitt  0mrias 
^inrpoffUitrovs  r^  dcy  81^  *Ii|(rov  X^trrov, 
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its  Author  and  its  Object.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  conversion  from 
Judaism  or  heathendom  as  the  'being  called  out  of  darkness  into 
God's  marvellous  light  ^.'  It  is  the  happiness  of  Christians  to 
suffer  and  to  be  reviled  for  the  Name  of  Christ  y.  The  Spirit  of 
glory  :and  of  God  rests  upon  them.  The  Spirit  is  blasphemed 
by  the  unbelieving  world,  but  He  is  visibly  honoured  by  the 
family  of  God's  children  2.  It  is  the  Person  of  Jesus  in  Whom 
the  spiritual  life  of  His  Church  centres  ».  The  Christians  whom 
St.  Peter  is  addressing  never  saw  Him  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  ; 
they  do  not  see  Him  now  with  the  eye  of  sense.  But  they  love 
Him,  invisible  as  He  is,  because  they  believe  in  Him.  The  eye 
of  iheir  faith  does  see  Him.  The  Lord  Christ  is  present  in 
their  hearts;  they  are  to  'sanctify'  Him  there,  as  God  was 
'sanctified*  by  the  worship  of  Israel '>.  They  rejoice  in  this 
clear  constant  inward  vision  with  a  joy  which  language  cannot 
describe,  and  which  is  radiant  with  the  glory  of  the  highest 
spiritual  beauty.  They  are  in  possession  of  a  spiritual  sense  c 
whereby  the  goodness  of  Jesus  may  be  even  tasted ;  and  yet  the 
truths  on  which  their  souls  are  fed  are  mysteries  so  profound 
as  to  rouse  the  keen  but  baffled  wonder  of  the  intelligences  of 
heaven  d.  Such  language  appears  to  point  irresistibly  to  the 
existence  of  a  supernatural  religion  witha  superhuman  Founder; 
•unless  we  are  to  denude  it  of  all  spiritual  meaning  whatever,  by 
saying  that  it  only  reflects  the  habitual  exaggeration  of  Eastern 
fervour.  Why  is  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  Church 
described  as  '  marvellous  light '  %  Why  is  suffering  for  Jesus  so 
much  a  matter  for  sincere  self-congratulation?    Wliy  does  the 

■«  XJbi  supra. 

y  I  St.  Pet.  iv.  13 :  koXS^  Koivvyftre  roTs  rov  Xpttrrou  wa^fuuri,  xo(p€T€, 
Tva  Kol  ip  T^  oaroKohin^ei  rris  S6^s  avrov  x^VVr^  &yaWi^fi€yoi.  El  6y€illU(€<r0^ 
iv  hv6iiari  Xpitrrov,  fuucdpioi, 

■  Ibid.ver.  14:  Sti  t^  t^  HS^rts  Koi  rh  rod  ©cow  Uvfvfia  icpt*  6fias  avo- 
Todrrai'  Korh  fjtiv  a^ohs  $\aa'<piijfiurau,  Korh  8^  ifias  8o|(£^6rat. 

»  Ibid.  i.  7,  8:  ^Iriffov  Xpiffrov'  tv  ovk  ud^es  ayavare,  tls  %v  fyri  fi^ 
^p&vrts,  WHrreiovrts  Se,  &7aAXia(r0€  X'^P?  6jf€ic\dK'iiTtf  ical  8€So|(ur/A6i^. 

^  Ibid.  iii.  15:  K6ptov  Bh  rhv  Xpitrrhv  ayidtrarf  iv  reus  KopSlcus  ^fi&v. 
That  Xpiffrhv  and  not  06^1^  ia  the  true  reading  here,  Bee  Scrivener,  Introduc- 
tion to  Crit.  N.  T.  p.  456.  Of.  Isa.  viii.  13.  Isaiah  is  quoted  again  in 
I  St.  Pet.  li.  8. 

•  I  St.  Pet.  ii.  3 :  cftreo  iye^ffcurde  Urt  xpV(rrhs  6  K^ios.  St.  Peter  is  using 
the  Paaknist's  language  in  reference  to  Jehovah  (Ps.  zzziv.  8),  but  the 
context  shews  him  to  be  speaking  of  Christ.  Of.  Heb.  vi.  4 :  ytviratihovs 
TC  rris  Zup€as  r^s  ivovpctviou.  There  is  possibly  in  both  passages  an  indirect 
reference  to  sacramental  communion. 

^  I  St.  Pet.  i.  13 :  €(«  &  iTrt$vfMVffiv  6,yy€Koi  irapcuci^ai. 
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Divine  Spirit  rest  bo  surely  upon  Christian  confessors  t  Why  is 
the  Invisible  Jesus  the  Object  of  such  love,  the  Source  of  such 
inexpressible  and  glorious  joy;  if,  after  all,  the  religion  of  Jesus 
is  merely  a  higher  phase  of  human  opinion  and  feeling,  and  His 
Church  a  human  organization,  and  His  Person  only  human,  or 
at  least  not  literally  Divine  ?  The  language  of  St.  Peter  respect- 
ing the  Christian  life^  manifestly  points  to  a  Divine  Christ.  And 
if  the  Christ  of  St.  Peter  had  been  the  Christ,  we  will  not  say 
of  a  Strauss  or  of  a  Benan,  but  the  Christ  of  a  Socinus,  nay,  the 
Christ  of  an  Arius,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  ehould 
have  moved  the  angels  with  that  strong  desire  to  bend  from 
their  thrones  above,  that  they  might  gaze  with  unsuccessful 
intentness  at  the  humiliations  of  a  created  being,  their  peer  or 
their  inferior  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Surely  the  Angels  must 
be  longing  to  unveil  a  transcendent  mystery,  or  a  series  of  mys- 
teries, such  as  are  in  fact  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  Incarnation 
and  the  consequences  which  depend  on  it  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  St.  Peter's  words  are  sober  and  truthful  if  read  by  the 
light  of  faith  in  an  Incarnate  God ;  divorced  from  such  a  faith, 
they  are  fanciful,  inflated,  exaggerated. 

St.  Peter  lays  especial  stress  both  on  the  moral  significance' 
and  on  the  atoning  power  of  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here 
he  enters  within  that  circle  of  truths  which  are  taught  most 
fully  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  his  exhibition  of  the 
Passion  might  almost  appear  to  presuppose  the  particular  Christ- 
ological  teaching  of  that  Epistle.  St.  Peter  says  that  '  Christ 
has  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  Just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might 
bring  us  to  God  V  This  vicarious  suffering  depended  upon  the 
fact  that  Jesus,  when  dying,  impersonated  sinful  humanity.  ^  He 
bare  our  sins  in  His  own  Body  on  the  tree  8.'  Stricken  by  the 
anguish  of  His  Passion,  the  dying  Christ  is  the  consummate 
Model  ^  for  all  Christian  sufferers,  in  His  innocence  i,  in  His 
silencei,  in  His  perfect  resignation^.   But  also  the  souls  of  men, 

•  I  St.  Pet.  iii.  l6 :  *rk\v  hr/dSl^v  4v  Xpia-r^  itvatTrptxfyfiP.     Cf.  v.  14. 
'  Ibid.  ver.  18 :  Xpitrrhs  &fira^  irtpl  hfiaprmv  IhraBe,  AIkoios  dvlp  ASucdtfy,  tra 
ilfxas  •wpotrayirYXi  r^  ©€y. 

«  Ibid.  ii.  34 :  is  rhs  afjMprices  ^/twK  ainhs  MtveyKiV  i»r^  adtfjuari  o^rov 

^  Ibid.  yer.  21 :  Xpitnhs  tvoB^v  (nr\p  ^fi&y,  iiijitv  ^woKifiirdyotv  iiroypofifjAp, 
%va  i'waKoXovdiia'riTe  rdis  Xx^^^^^  ovroO. 

i  Ibid.  ver.  22  :  %s  kfiapTlav  oIk  ivolrifftv,  ohfil  ^bpiOii  Z6Kos  iv  r^  ffrSfiori 
ainov*    Isa.  liii.  9 ;  2  Cor.  y.  21 ;  i  St.  John  iii.  5. 

i  I  St.  Pet.  ii.  23:  ts  \oiZopo^fi€uos  oIk  i,irreXotB6pti,  Tdurx^y  oitK  V^«« 
In  the  ^ire(A.ef  there  lies  the  consciouBness  of  power. 

^  Ibid. :  irapcSISov  8^  t^  Kpivomi  8tKa/«r. 
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wounded  by  the  shafts  of  siii,  may  be  healed  by  the  virtue  of  that 
sacred  Pain^;  and  a  special  power  to  wash  out  the  stains  of  moral 
guilt  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Redeemer's  Blood.  The  Chris- 
tian as  such  is  predestined  in  the  Eternal  Counsels,  not  merely 
to  submission  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  also  to  ^  a  sprinkling  of 
the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  °^/  The  Apostle  earnestly  insists  that 
it  was  no  mere  perishable  earthly  treasure,  no  silver  or  golden 
wares,  whereby  Christians  had  been  bought  out  of  their  old 
bondage  to  the  traditional  errors  and  accustomed  sins  of  Judaism 
or  of  heathenism.  The  mighty  spell  of  moral  and  intellectual 
darkness  had  indeed  been  broken,  but  by  no  less  a  ransom  than 
the  Precious  Blood  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  without  blemish  and 
Immaculate  °.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  while  using  this  burning 
language  to  extol  the  Precious  Blood  of  redemption,  St.  Peter  is 
recklessly  following  a  rhetorical  impulse,  or  that  he  is  obscuring 
the  moral  meaning  of  the  Passion,  by  dwelling  upon  its  details 
in  misleading  language,  which  savours  too  strongly  of  the  sacri- 
ficial ritual  of  the  temple?  Is  he  not  even  echoing  the  Baptist®? 
Is  he  not  in  correspondence  with  his  brother  apostles  ?  Is  he  not 
summarizing  St.  PaulP?  Is  he  not  anticipating  St.  John  4? 
Certainly  this  earnest  recognition  of  Christ's  true  Humanity  as 
the  seat  of  His  sufferings  is  a  most  essential  feature  of  the  Apo- 
stle's doctrine  ' ;  but  what  is  it  that  gives  to  Christ's  Human  acts 
and  sufferings  such  preterhuman  value  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  truth 
of  Christ's  Divine  Personality  underlies  this  entire  description  of 

'  I  St.  Pet.  ii.  24 :  ov  rf)  /tc^AcDiri  avrov  UtSryrt, 

"^  Ibid.  i.  2  :  cis  diroicoV  '^''^  pamifffdhy  cUfxaros  *l'qffov  Xpiffrov, 

^  Ibid.  vers.  i8,  19:  etS6ref  thi  oif  fpOaproTs,  hpyvpitp  %  xp^^Wf  ^^v- 
rp^iOriTe  4k  r^s  ftaraias  6fi&y  i.va(rrpoifnjs  varpowapaSorov,  iWh  rifjkifp  cSfxari 
&t  i^i^v  &fu&fAov  KoU  iL<nrl\ov  Xpttrrov.    Exod.  xii.  5. 

®  St.  John  i.  29-:  tS€  6  hfiyhs  rod  Qtov,  6  cXpctv  r^v  afJMpriav  rod  KSfffiou, 
It  is  impoflsible  to  doubt  that  the  sacrificiid  rather  than  the  moral  ideaa 
associated  with  the  'Lamb'  are  here  in  question.     See  Alford  in  loc. 

P  Acts  xz.  28 :  Toi/jLoiveiv  r^iv  iKKXrifflav  rod  dcoS,  ^v  vepitTroiiiffaro  Btik 
rod  iiiov  atfiaros*  I  Cor.  v.  7 :  t^  iroiax^  vfiuv  ir60ri  Xpi<rr6s,  Heb.  iz.  12  : 
8c&  rod  ihiov  c^fiaros  tia^KdfV  i<f>dva^  -tis  rh  Sryta,  tdavlav  \{npw(riv  c6pdfi(vos. 

4  I  St.  John  i.  7  •  '''^  cUfjLa  *lrj<rod  Xpiarod  rod  Tied  abrod  ica0ap/^6(  rjfias 
iirh  ird(njs  afiaprlas.  Bev.  i.  5  :  rf)  kyaiHiffavri  fifxas  Kcd  X^aayri  rjftas  &ir5 
r&v  a/Aoprt&v  ^fi&v  iv  r^  dXfiari  avrod  ....  avr^  ri  t6^a  koI  rh  Kpdros  cis 
rohs  al&vas  ray  cdtitfcov,  itfi^v.  Ibid.  y.  9 :  i^ios  ef  \afie7y  rh  fiifiKiov,  Ktd 
iyoi^cu  riis  o'^payTBas  tUnod*  Zri  ifr^yns  kcuL  iiy6paffas  r^  0c^  rjfjLcis  4v  r^ 
alfuerl  o'ov. 

*  St.  Peter  expressly  alludes  to  our  Lord's  Human  Body  (i  St.  Pet.  ii.  24, 
iii.  18,  iv.  i),  and  to  His  Human  Soul,  when  descending  to  preach  to 
the  spirits  in  prison  (Ibid.  iii.  18),  after  Its  separation  from  His  Body  at 
death. 
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His  redemptiye  work,  rescuing  it  from  the  exs^gerati<m  and 
turgidity  with  which  it  would  be  fairly  chargeable,  if  Chrifit 
were  merely  human  or  less  than  God  %  That  this  is  in  fact  the 
case  is  abundantly  manifest « ;  and  indeed  the  Person  of  Christ 
appears  to  be  hinted  at  in  St.  Peter's  Epistle,  by  the  same  august 
expression  which  has  been  notioed  as  common  to  St.  James  and 
to  St.  John.  The  Logos  or  Word  of  Gk)d,  living  and  abid- 
ing for  ever  *,  is  the  Author  of  the  soul's  new  birth :  iind  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord  does  not  only  bring  us  this  Logos  from  heaven ; 
He  is  this  Logos.  And  thus  in  His  home  of  glory,  angels  and 
authorities  and  powers  are  made  subject  unto  Him^;  and  He  is 
not  said  to  have  been  taken  up  into  heaven,  but  to  have  gone 
up  thither,  as  though  by  His  own  deed  and  will  ^.  And  when 
St.  Peter  exhorts  Christians  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  God 
in  aU  things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ,  he  pauses 
reverently  at  this  last  most  precious  and  sacred  Name,  to  add, 
*  to  Whom  is  the  glory  and  the  power  unto  ages  beyond  ages  ^* 

St.  Peter's  second  Epistle^,  like  his  first,  begins  and  ends 
with  Jesus  y.  Its  main  positive  theme  is  the  importance  of 
the  higher  practical  knowledge  ^  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  ^.  Jesus  is  not  set  before  Christians  as  a  revered  and 
departed  Teacher  whose  words  are  to  be  gathered  up  and 
studied ;  He  is  set  forth  rather  as  an  Livisible  and  Living  Person 
Who  is  to  be  spiritually  known  by  souls.  Along  with  this 
practical  knowledge  of  Jesus,  as  with  knowledge  of  God,  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  grace,  and  of  its  resultant  inward  evidence, 


*  I  St.  Pet.  i.  20 :  ^v€p«»$€pro5  implies  Christ's  Pre-ezistence. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  23 :  avayeyevvriyLevoi  owe  4k  arropas  <t>0apT^s,  aXKa  k^Bdprou, 
pih,  \6yov  C^yros  &€ov  Kcd  iievovros  cts  rhv  cuStva.  By  identifying  the  \6yot 
nere  with  the  priiAa  (ver.  25)  that  procbdms  Him,  Baur  maintains  his  paradox, 
that  in  St.  Peter's  Epistles  the  written  word  is  substituted  for,  and  does 
the  work  of,  the  Person  of  Christ  in  St.  Paul's  writings.  Yorlesungen, 
p.  296. 

^  I  St.  Pet.  iii.  22  :  vnorayfvruv  avr^  hyy4\tcv  koHl  i^ovffmv  kclL  Svyt^cwy; 

^  Ibid. :  5s  iartv  4y  Be^iq,  rod  Seov  woptvdels  eis  ovpav6p. 

^  Ibid.  iv.  II :  tva  kv  vcUn  ^^^(irrai  6  B^bs  8m  *Ii7(roO  Xpurrov,  f  itrriw 
il  h6^a  KoX  rh  Kpdros  (is  robs  tuSavas  r&v  aX^vwv,  apuf^v.  Here  ^  is  naturally 
referred  to  'I770-0D  Xpurrov  which  immediately  precedes  it.  See,  however, 
Huther,  in  loc. 

^  For  an  examination  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  againsi 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  see  Olshausen,  Opuscule 
Theologica,  pp.  1-88,  and  Canon  Cook's  art.  'Peter/  in  SmiUi's  Diet.  Bibl. 

y  2  St.  Pet.  i.  I,  iii.  18. 

■  iirlyvoia-is. 

*  2  St.  Pet.  i.  a,  8,  ii.  20,  iii.  18. 
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spiritual  peace  ^.  For  this  practical  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  the 
crowning  point  of  other  Christian  attainments  <^.  It  is  the 
consummate  result  both  of  faith  and  practice,  both  of  the 
intellectual  and  of  the  moral  sides  of  the  Christian  life.  In 
the  long  line  of  graces  which  this  special  knowledge  implies,  are 
faith  and  general  religious  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  moral  strength,  self-restraint,  patience,  piety,  brotlierly 
love,  and,  in  its  broadest  sense,  charity  d.  In  this  higher  know- 
ledge of  Jesus,  all  these  excellences  find  their  end  and  their 
completion.  On  any  other  path,  the  soul  is  abandoned  to 
spiritual  blindness,  tending  more  and  more  to  utter  forgetfulness 
of  all  past  purifications  from  sin®.  For  this  higher  practical 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  means  whereby  Christians 
escape  from  the  polluting  impurities  of  the  life  of  the  heathen 
world  f.  It  raises  Christian  souls  towards  the  Unseen  King  in 
His  glory;  it  secures  Uieir  admission  to  His  everlasting  realms. 
K  Christians  would  not  be  carried  away  from  their  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  truth  and  life  of  Christianity  by  the  errors  of 
those  who  hate  all  law,  let  them  endeavour  to  grow  in  this 
blessed  knowledge  of  Jesus  ^.  The  prominence  given  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  in  this  doctrine  of  an  tmyvwris  of  which  His 
Person  is  the  Object,  leads  us  up  to  the  truth  of  His  real 
Divinity.  If  Jesus,  thus  known  and  loved,  were  not  accounted 
God,  then  we  must  say  that  God  is  in  this  Epistle  thrown 
utterly  into  the  background,  and  that  His  human  messenger 
has  taken  His  place. 

Nor  is  the  negative  and  polemical  side  of  the  Epistle  much 
less  significant  than  its  constructive  and  hortatory  side.  The 
special  misery  of  the  false  teachers  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks 
as  likely  to  afflict  the  Churchy  will  consist  in  their  ^  denying  the 

^  2  St.  Pet.  i.  2 :  X'^P''  ^M''"  '^^  tlpiiyn  irXi^Ovi^cf?;  4v  iviyv<&<rei  rod  0€ov, 
Koi  *lri(rou  rod  Kvpiov  r]fi&y. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  8  :  ravra  yh.p  (that  is,  the  eight  graces  previously  enumerated) 
v/iiF  xnrdpx"^^^^  ^°^  v\eovd(oyraf  oifK  ^pyohs  ohbk  hctipieovs  Kadlar'ria'ty  cts  r^y 
rov  Kvpiov  rifjLwy  'Iritrov  Xpiarov  itriyvao'ty. 

^  Ibid.  vers.  5,  6,  7. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  9. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  20:  &iro^«ry<J>rr€j  rk  fiuiffiJ.ara  rod  K6fffiov  iv  imyvdxrti  rov 
Kvpiov  Koi  fftorrjpos  *lr}(rov  Xpurrov,  Cf.  Ibid.  i.  4:  &iro^vy6vr€S  rijs  iv 
tcdtriiw  iv  iiriBvfiit^  <f>0opas. 

•  Ibid.  i.  1 1 :  o0t«  y^p  vXovffias  ivixopriyrjd^fffTai  byuv  ri  cT(ro8o$  6«  r^v 
aiutviov  patriXtiay  rod  Kvpiov  rifjuiy  koI  ffCDrripos  *lriffov  Xpitrrov. 

^  Ibid.  iii.  17,  18  :  <t>vKdffff€(rd€,  %va  fx^i  rp  r&y  hJdetrpMy  ifXdyri  ffvyairaxOey- 
T€»,  iKw^ffrirt  rov  iBlov  ffrriptyfiov'  av^iyere  Sc  4y  x^P^"^^  **^  yyuarei  rov 
Kvpiov  TifiMy  Ktd  ffotrripos  *liiffov  Xpurrov, 
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Sovereign  that  bought  them,'  and  bo  bringing  on  themselves 
Bwifb  destruction  ^  Unbelievers  might  contend  that  the  apo- 
stolical teachings  respecting  the  present  power  and  future  coming 
of  Jesus  were  cleverly-invented  myths  J ;  but  St.  Peter  had 
himself  witnessed  the  majesty  of  Jesus  in  His  Transfiguration  K 
The  Apostle  knows  that  he  himself  will  quickly  die ;  he  has 
had  a  special  revelation  from  the  Lord  Jesus  to  this  effect  l. 
Throughout  this  Epistle  the  Person  of  Jesus  is  constantly  before 
us.  As  He  is  the  true  Object  of  Christian  knowledge,  so  He  is 
the  Lord  of  the  future  kingdom  of  the  saints.  He  is  mocked  at 
and  denied  by  the  heretics ;  His  Coming  it  is  which  the  scoffing 
materialism  of  the  age  derides;  His  judgments  are  foreshadowed 
by  the  great  destructive  woes  of  the  Old  Testament.  Again 
and  again,  as  if  with  a  reverent  eagerness  which  takes  pleasure 
in  the  sacred  words,  the  Apostle  names  His  Master's  Name  and 
titles.  He  is  Jesus  our  Lord  "^ ;  He  is  our  Lprd  Jesus  Christ  ^ ; 
He  is  the  Lord  and  Saviour  <>;  He  is  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  p  ;  He  is  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  4.  His 
power  is  spoken  of  as  Divine  ' ;  and  through  the  precious  things 
promised  by  Him  to  His  Church  (must  we  not  here  especially 
understand  the  sacraments  V)  Christians  are  made  partakers  of 
the  Nature  of  God*.  To  Christ,  in  His  exalted  majesty,  a 
tribute  of  glory  is  due,  both  now  and  unto  the  day  of  eternity*. 
Throughout  this  Epistle  Jesus  Christ  is  constantly  nam^d  where 

'  2  St.  Pet.  ii.  I :  irapuff&^ovffiv  olpiffus  htr^tXclas,  koH  rhv  ayopdffmvra  av- 
rohs  AeavSTfiv  &pvo6fi€vot,  iirdyoirres  iauraiis  raxuf^v  itvi&Ktuv^ 

J  Ibid.  i.  16 :  ov  ykp  ffccotpifffi^vois  fi^Bois  i^aKoKovOii(rapT€5  iyv»pUraft99 
ifjuv  T^v  rod  Kvplov  rjpMv  'hjffov  Xpurrou  d^vofiiv  Ktd  irapoufflav. 

^  Ibid. :  47r6vrcu  ytvuBfvr^s  t^s  Ik^Ivov  fityaXet^niros,  Ibid.  ver.  18  :  ii^ 
r^  Spu  T^  kyi(p, 

'  Ibid.  ver.  14 :  el8^j  trt  rax^yh  icrriv  ^  &ir69e(rts  rod  CKJjvi&fjLarSs  fiov, 
KoBias  Kol  d  K^ptos  vfi&u  *l7i(rovs  Xpurrhs  49ii\w(r4  puoi.  Here  rax^v^  seems  to 
mean  'soon,*  'not  distant/  rather  than  'rapid.*  Cf.  St.  John  xxi.  18  ;  but 
some  independent  revelation,  made  shortly  bef(nre  these  words  were  written, 
is  probably  alluded  to.  Hegesippus,  de  Excidio  Hierosol.  lib.  iii.  2  ;  St.  Am- 
bros.  Serm.  contra  Auxentium,  de  Basillcis  tradendis,  n.  13  in  Epist.  ai. 

1°  3  St.  Pet.  i.  2.     This  occurs  elsewhere  only  at  Kom.  iv.  24. 

n  2  St.  Pet.  i.  14,  16.        ®  Ibid.  iii.  2.        p  Ibid.  i.  11,  ii.  20,  iii.  18. 

4  Ibid.  i.  I.    Of.  Bp.  Middleton  on  Or.  Art.  p.  433. 

'  2  St.  Pet.  i.  3  :  rr\s  Betas  dvvdfitws  adroO  rit  irpds  ^cd^v  icol  €v<r40eiap  8c- 
HapTifitvris.  avrov  apparently  refers  to  *lri<rov  (ver.  2),  and  is  so  distiiiguished 
from  the  Eternal  Father  rod  Ka\4ffcan-os  ^fuis  (ver.  3). 

■  Ibid.  ver.  4 :  rifxia  lKayy4\fiara  M^piirai,  tva.  8t&  rolrwv  yivrioB^  B^las 
Koivwvol  <p6<r€us. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  18  :  abr^  ^  S6^a  koI  vw  nai  us  TifAepcw  cu&vos,  *  Tota  setemitas 
mia  dies  est.*    Estius. 
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we  should  expect  to  find  the  Name  of  God.  The  Apostle  does 
not  merely  proclaim  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  in  formal  terms ;  he 
everywhere  feels  and  implies  it. 

m.  Akin  to  St.  Peter's  second  Epistle  in  its  language  and 
purpose  is  the  short  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  Like  his  brother 
St.  James,  St.  Jude,  although  our  Lord's  first  cousin,  introduces 
himself  as  the  slave  of  Jesus  Christ.  St.  Jude  does  not  also 
term  himself  the  slave  of  Qod^i.  If  believing  Christians  are 
sanctified  in  God  the  Father,  they  are  preserved  in  a  life  of 
faith  and  holiness  by  union  with  Jesus  Christ  ^.  The  religion 
of  Jesus,  according  to  St.  Jude,  is  the  final  revelation  of  God, 
the  absolute  truth,  the  true  faith.  Men  should  spare  no  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  true  faith.  It  is  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered 
to  the  saints^.  The  Gnostics  alluded  to  in  this  Epistle,  like 
those  foretold  by  St.  Peter,  are  said  to  '  deny  our  only  Sovereign 
and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ  ^.'  They  are  threatened  with  the  punish- 
ments awarded  by  Jesus  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness  7,  and  to  the 
rebel  angels ;  they  will  perish  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  «.  The 
Book  of  Enoch  is  cited  to  describe  Jesus  coming  to  judgment, 
surrounded  by  myriads  of  saints  *.  The  authors  of  all  unholy 
deeds  will  then  be  convicted  of  their  crimes ;  the  hard  things 
spoken  against  the  Judge  by  impious  sinners  will  be  duly 
punished.  Christians,  however,  are  to  btdld  themselves  up  upon 
their  most  holy  faith  ^:  their  life  is  fashioned  in  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Trinity.  It  is  a  life  of  prayer :  their  souls  live  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  in  an  atmosphere  ^.  It  is  a  life  of  persevering 
love,  whereof  the  Almighty  Father  is  the  Object  d.  It  is  a  life 
of  expectation :  they  look  forward  to  the  indulgent  mercy  which 


^  St.  Jude  ver.  i :  'iT/crou  XpioroO  8ovXo5,  aScX^^s  h\  *IaK(£3ou. 

^  Ibid. :  ro7s  iv  66^  irarpl  riytofffifvois  Kal  'Iricov  Xptfrr^  renifniM-fvois 
KKrjTois, 

^  Ibid.  ver.  3 :  vapcucaXwv  ivaywyiCfffOat  t§  2iira(  irapa8o0c/(n}  rois  aylots 
'wltrrei, 

^  Ibid.  ver.  4:    rhp  tUvov  AeffTeSniv  koI   K^piov  ij/iQv  *lTiffow  Xpurrhi» 

iLpVO'OlJifVOl, 

y  Ibid.  ver.  5,  where  *li\eovs  is  found  in  A,  B,  13,  "Vulg.,  Copt.,  -^th., 
St.  Jer.,  Cyr.     'O  %€6s,  K^ios,  and  6  K^ptos  are  less  fully  attested. 
■  Ibid.  vers.  5-7. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  14  :  ^\dc  K6pios  iv  fiupid<riv  ayiais  avrov,  iroi^trai  xplfftv  Kara 
'wdyTwv.     On  '  Enoch '  see  Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  393,  note  3. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  20:  vfiets  8e,  ityamiTol,  Tj  ayuardry  {tixav  viffr€i  iwoiKoZ<h 
fUtvvTfs  icano6s, 

*  Ibid. :  iv  ntft^fjMTt  *hyitp  trpoffivx^f^fyoi, 

'  Ibid.  ver.  31 :  iavrobs  iv  kyAtrj^  Beov  Ttip^ffcert, 
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our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  shew  them  at  His  coming  ®.  Chnst 
is  the  Being  to  whom  they  look  for  mercy;  and  the  issue  of 
EEis  compassion  is  eyerlasting  life.  Could  any  merely  human 
Christ  have  had  this  place  in  the  heart  and  £uth  of  Chnstians, 
or  on  the  judgment-seat  of  God  1 

IV.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  consider,  how- 
ever briefly,  the  witness  of  that  great  Apostle,  whose  Epistles 
form  so  much  larger  a  contribution  to  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
New  Testament  than  is  supplied  by  any  other  among  the  inspired 
servants  of  Christ. 

I.  In  comparing  St.  Paul  with  St.  John,  a  modem  author  has 
remarked  that  at  first  sight  two  objects  stand  out  prominently 
in  the  theological  teaching  of  the  beloved  disciple,  while  three 
immediately  challenge  observation  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.     At  first  sight,  St.  John's  doctrine  appears  to 
place  us  face  to  face  only  with  God  and  the  human  world.    Christ 
as  the  Eternal  Logos  is  in  St.  John  plainly  identical  with  God ; 
although  when  we  contemplate  the  life  of  the  Godhead  He  is  dis- 
cerned to  be  personally  distinct  from  the  Father.  But  we  cannot 
really  understand  St.  John,  and  withal  establish  in  our  thought 
an  essential  separation  between  God  and  the  Word  Incarnate. 
Although  Jesus  is  a  manifestation  of  God's  glory  in  the  world 
of  sense,  He  is  ever  internal  to  that  Divine  Essence  Whose  glory 
He  manifests ;  He  is  with  God,  and  He  is  God.     In  St.  Paul, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted  more  distinctly  with  three 
objects.     These  are,  God,  the  human  world,  and  between  the 
two,  Jesus  Christ,  Divine  and  human,  the  One  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.     Of  course  the  primd  facie  impression  produced 
on  the  mind  by  the  sacred  writers  is  all  that  is  here  in  question, 
and  this  impression  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  their  real 
relations  to  each  other.      The  Christ  of  St.  John  is  as  truly 
Human  as  the  Christ  of  St.  Paul  is  literally  Divine ;  St.  John 
exhibits  the  Mediator  not  less  truly  than  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  the 
Divine  Son  of  the  Father  not  less  truly  than  St.  John.     But  the 
observation  referred  to  enables  us  to  do  justice  to  the  form  of 
St.  Paul's  Christology;  and  we  may  well  observe  in  his  writings 
the  prominence  which  is  given  to  two  truths  which  supply  the 
foil,  on  this  side  and  on  that,  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
essential  Godhead. 

(«)  St.  Paul  insists  with  particular  earnestness  upon  the  truth 

*  St.  Judever.  ai:  'wpoffiex^M'fyoi  rb  HXeos  rod  Kuplov  fifi&y*lri<rov  Xpu/riiv, 
els  (wiiv  eu<&vioy. 
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of  our  Lord's  real  Humanity.  This  truth  is  not  impaired  by 
such  expressions  as  the  '  form  of  a  servant  f,'  the  '  fashion  of  a 
man  8/  the  *  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  ^,'  which  are  employed  either 
to  describe  Christ's  Humanity  as  a  mode  of  being,  or  to  hint  at 
Its  veiling  a  Higher  Nature  undiscemed  by  the  senses  of  man, 
or  to  mark  the  point  at  which,  "by  Its  glorious  inaccessibility  to 
sin,  It  is  in  contrast  with  the  nature  of  that  frail  and  erring  race 
to  which  It  truly  belongs.  Nor  is  our  Lord's  Humanity  con- 
ceived of  as  a  phantom,  when  the  Apostle  has  reached  a  point 
of  spiritual  growth  at  which  the  outward  circumstances  of  Christ's 
Life  are  wellnigh  forgotten  in  an  overmastering  perception  of 
His  spiritual  and  Divine  glory  *.  St.  Paul  speaks  plainly  of  our 
Lord  as  being  manifest  in  the  flesh  ^ ;  as  possessing  a  Body  of 
material  flesh  ^ ;  as  being  '  made  of  a  woman  ™  ;*  as  being  '  bom 
of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh  ^  ;  *  as  having  drawn 
the  substance  of  His  Flesh  from  the  race  of  Israel  o.  As  a  Jew, 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  under  the  yoke  of  the  Law  P.  His  Hu- 
man Life  was  not  merely  one  of  self-denial  ^  and  obedience  ;  it 
was  pre-eminently  a  life  of  sharp  suffering  J^.  The  Apostle  uses 
energetic  expressions  to  describe  our  Lord's  real  share  in  our 
physical  human  weakness'',  as  well  as  in  those  various  forms 
of  pain,  mental  and  bodily,  which  He  willed  to  undergo,  and 
which  reached  their  climax  in  the  supreme  agonies  of  the  Pas- 
sion *.  If  however  Christ  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross  ^,  this,  as  is  implied,  was  of  His  own  free 
condescension ;  and  St.  Paul  dwells  with  rapture  upon  the  glory 
of  Christ's  risen  Body,  to  which  our  bodies  of  humiliation  will 

'  Phil.  ii.  7 :  fiop<phv  ^o^\ov. 

«  Ibid.  ver.  8  :  (rx^/Aari  etpeSeU  &s  !iv0p<oiros, 

^  Bom.  viii.  3 :  4v  dfiou&fian  trapKhs  ayuaprias, 

1  2  Gar.  v.  16 :  titk  koI  iyvi&KafjLtP  xarh  (rdpna  Xptarhv,  &AA&  vvy  oIk  fn 

*  I  Tim.  iii.  16 :  i<pav€pt&0ri  4v  (rapid, 

*  Col,  i.  33  :  iv  r^  ff^fAori  ttjs  trapKhs  avrov, 
"  Gal.  iv.  4 :  yev6fi€Vov  ix  yvvaiKos, 

^  Bom.  i.  3 :  rod  y€yofi4vov  4k  <nr4pfiaros  AafilH  xarh,  adpKcu 

**  Ibid,  ix,  5 :  4^  &y  d  Xpitrrhs  rh  Karh  eipKo. 

P  Gal.  iv.  4 :  yty6fi€yoy  6irh  ySfioy. 

^  Bom.  XV.  3 :  Koi  yh.p  6  Xpiffrh^  ovk  kavrw  ^peorty. 

'  Heb.  v.  8  :  Kcdirep  t^y  vibs,  tfiaOev  htp*  day  iiradi  r)\y  (nroxei\y* 

■  2  Cor.  xiii.  4 :  4<rravp(i>er\  4^  aa-Btytias. 

*  Ibid.  i.  5  :  rh  tradrifiara  rov  Xpurrov,     Phil.  iii.  10 :  r^y  Koiyonytay  rwv 
'troBrifidruy  aitrov.     Col.  i.  24 :  rh  iffrtpiifiara  rS>y  OKi^eooy  rov  Xpifrrov. 

■  Phil.   ii.    8 :    4raTrelytfjf€V  iaxnhy,   yf ySfxtyos    ^'f}Koos  fiexP*   Baydrov, 
Oaydrov  8^  aravpov, 
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hereafter  in  their  degrees,  by  His  Almighty  Power,  be  assimi- 
lated ▼.  Upon  two  features  of  our  Lord's  Sacred  Humanity 
does  St.  Paul  lay  especial  stress.  First,  Christ's  Manhood  was 
clearly  void  of  sin,  both  in  Soul  and  Body;  and  in  this  respect 
It  was  unlike  any  one  member  of  the  race  to  which  It  belonged^. 
This  sinlessness,  however,  did  but  restore  humanity  '  in  Christ ' 
to  its  original  type  of  perfection.  Thus,  secondly,  Christ's  Man- 
hood is  representative  of  the  human  race ;  it  realizes  the  arche- 
typal idea  of  humanity  in  the  Divine  Mind.  Christ,  the  Second 
Adam,  according  to  St.  Paul,  stands  in  a  relation  to  the  regene- 
rate family  of  men  analogous  to  that  ancestral  relationship  in 
which  the  first  Adam  stands  to  all  his  natural  descendants.  But 
this  correspondence  is  balanced  by  a  contrast.  In  two  great 
passages  St.  Paul  exhibits  the  contrast  which  exists  between  the 
Second  Adam  and  the  first  y.  This  contrast  is  physical,  psycho- 
logical, moral,  and  historical.  The  body  of  the  first  Adam  is 
corruptible  and  earthly;  the  Body  of  the  Second  Adam  is 
glorious  and  incorruptible  »5.  The  first  Adam  enjoys  natural 
life ;  he  is  made  a  living  soul.  The  Second  Adam  is  a  super- 
natural Being,  capable  of  communicating  His  Higher  Life  to 
others ;  He  is  a  quickening  Spirit  *.  The  first  Adam  is  a  sinner, 
and  his  sin  compromises  the  entire  race  which  springs  from 
him.  The  Second  Adam  sins  not ;  His  Life  is  one  mighty  act 
of  righteousness  ^ ;  and  they  who  are  in  living  communion  with 
Him  share  in  this  His  righteousness  c.  The  historical  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  first  Adam  is  death,  the  death  of  the 
body  and  of  the  soul.     This  consequence  is  transmitted  to  his 

^  Phil.  iii.  31 :  fts  fieraax^fiariffu  rh  ffw/ia  Trjs  rmreivt&o'fees  rnxSfy,  .... 
<rvfifiop<poi/  ry  ac&fiaTi  t^j  S6^ris  avrov,  Kara  r^v  iv4pyuav  rod  B^yaaBcu  avrov 
KoX  {hroT&^ai  kaxn^  rk  irdvra.     I  Cor.  xy.  44 :  a&fia  7rvcvfjLaruc6v. 

*  3  Cor.  V.  31 :  rhv  yhf>  fi^  yv6vra  afjiopriaVt  direp  iifioov  afiaprlay  iiroliia-fy. 
Gal.  ii.  17:  ipa  Xpicrhs  a/xaprias  SidKovos;  fi^  ytvoiro.  Bom.  viii.  3;  cf. 
Art.  XV. 

y  Kom.  V.  13-31 ;  i  Cor.  xv.  45-49. 

■  I  Cor.  XV.  47 :  6  vp&ros  &vBpw7ros  ix  y^s,  xo**<^J'  ^  Bf{>r€oos  &ir0pwro5 
[6  K^ptos],  i^  ovpavov.  OTos  6  xoiichs,  roiovroi  kcH  ol  xo^Ko^  kcu  oTos  6  Itov- 
pdvios,  roiovroi  K<d  ol  ivovpdviot. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  45 :  iyevero  6  vpwros  Avdpwvros  'AS&jti  tls  ^x^^  ffatrcar  i 
l^a'X<i>''ros  *A9hfi  fis  rrvtvfia  (ooovoiovy,     Cf.  vers.  31,  33. 

^  ^iKalwfxa,  Bom.  v.  18. 

"  Bom.  V.  18,  19 :  &pa  odu  a>s  HC  ivhs  trapaicr^fiaros,  els  irdvras  itpOpi&vovSf 
els  KordKpifAa'  oVra  icai  5('  ivhs  diKau&fiaros,  els  irdyrtis  &y0p<&irovs,  (U 
iucalofaiy  (or^s.  &(nrep  yhp  Hih.  r^is  irapaKoris  rov  kvhs  avdpt&xov  a/jLctprttXoi 
KareffrdOricav  ol  iroAXol,  o6ru  Ka\  Siei  rrjs  ^cucorjs  rov  ivhs  8(icaioc  Korcurra- 
B^ffoyrai  ol  roWoL 
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descendants  along  with  his  other  legacy  of  transmitted  sin. 
The  historical  consequence  of  the  action  and  suffering  of  the 
Second  Adam  is  life  ;  and  communion  with  His  living  right- 
eousness is  the  gauge  and  assurance  to  His  faithful  disciples 
of  a  real  exemption  &om  the  law  of  sin  and  death  \  Such  a 
contrast,  you  observe,  might  well  suggest  that  the  Second  Adam, 
Representative  of  man's  race,  its  true  Archetype,  its  Restorer 
and  its  Saviour,  is  Himself  more  than  man.  Certainly;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  as  Man  that  Christ  is  contrasted  with  our  first 
parent;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  His  Manhood  that  He  is  our 
Mediator,  our  Redeemer  ®,  our  Saviour  from  Satan's  power,  our 
Intercessor  with  the  Father  ^.  Great  stress  indeed  does  St.  Paul 
lay  upon  the  Manhood  of  Christ  as  the  instrument  of  His  media- 
tion between  earth  and  heaven,  as  the  channel  through  which 
intellectual  truth  and  moral  strength  descend  from  God  into 
the  souls  of  men,  as  the  Exemplar  wherein  alone  human  nature 
has  recovered  its  ideal  beauty,  as  entering  a  sphere  wherein  the 
Sinless  One  could  offer  the  perfect,  world-representing  sacrifice 
of  a  truly  obedient  Will.  So  earnestly  and  constantly  does 
St.  Paul's  thought  dwell  on  our  Lord's  mediating  Humanity, 
that  to  unreflecting  persons  his  language  might  at  times  appear 
to  imply  that  Jesus  Christ  is  personally  an  inferior  being,  ex- 
ternal to  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Essence  8.  Thus  he  tells  the 
Corinthians  that  Christians  have  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  well 
as  one  God  \     Thus  he  reminds  St.  Timothy  that  there  is  One 

^  Rom.  y .  1 3 :  8('  \vhz  Mp^ov  ri  aftaprla  eis  rbv  Kufffiov-  tl<n}\6€,  /col 
Siii  rris  afiaprias  6  Bd»aros.  Ibid.  ver.  17  :  ct  yhp  iv  ivi  [t^  rov  cvbst  text, 
rec.]  'KOMiarT^nari  6  Bdvaros  ^fiaa-lXevtre  Sidi  rov  Ms,  iro\\$  /aoXAoi^  ol  'Hiv 
irepKrtrilav  r^f  x^''''^^  Kod  rris  dapt&s  r^s  Zucaio(r{nriis  XofifidyojrrfSf  iv  (coy 
^atriKtiffovtri  hik  rov  kvhs  *lin(rov  Xpitrrov,     Of.  Ibid.  ver.  31. 

*  I  Tim.  ii.  5,  6 :  iuBponros  Xpitrrhs  'IritrodSf  6  ^ohs  itmrhv  hvrlKvrpov  xnrlp 
Trdvrtey, 

'  Heb.  ii.  14 :  iiceX  oZv  rht  iraiZia  K€Koiv(JivTiK€  aapKbs  koHl  oSfiaros,  kolL  ainhs 
troLpcevXilffiws  fi€r4ax^  '^^^  avrwy,  %va  ^ih  rov  dcwdrov  Karctpy^cr^  rby  rh  Kpdros 
^XO'^a  rot;  Bavdrov,  rovrcffrt,  rhv  Sid$o\ov.     Ibid.  v.  I . 

V  As  in  I  Gor.  iii.  33,  zi.  3.     Compare  Eph.  ii.  18-30. 

^  I  Cor.  viii.  6 :  eh  K^ptos  'Iritrovs  Xpicrrds.  Here  however  (i)  K^ptos,  as 
contrasted  with  0ehs,  implies  no  necessary  inferiority ;  else  we  must  say 
that  the  Father  is  not  K{fpios ;  cf.  St.  Chiys.  de  Inoompr.  Dei  Nat.  v.  2 ; 
in  I  Cor.  x.  so,  21,  K^pios  is  used  of  Christ  in  contrast  with  the  demon- 
gods  of  heathendom :  while  (2)  the  clause  Si'  ou  rdt  Trdm-Of  K(d  rifius  81*  abrov, 
(which  could  not  be  restricted  to  our  Lord's  redemptive  work  without 
great  arbitrariness,  since  it  plainly  refers  to  His  creation  of  the  universe,) 
places  Jesus  Christ  on  a  level  with  the  Father.  Compare  the  position  of 
5uk  between  i^  and  tls,  Eom.  xi.  36 ;  of.  Col.  i.  16.  Our  Lord  is  here  dis- 
tinguished  fircnn  the  '  One  Grod/  as  being  Human  as  well  as  Divine ;  cf.  the 
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God  and  One  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  Who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all*.  Thus  he 
looks  forward  to  a  day  when  the  Son  Himself  also,  meaning 
thereby  Christ's  sacred  Manhood,  shall  be  subject  to  Him  That 
put  all  things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  aUi.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  no  modem  Humamtarian  could  recognise  the 
literal  reality  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  with  more  explicitness 
than  did  the  Apostle  who  had  neyer  seen  Him  on  earth,  and  to 
whom  He  had  been  manifested  in  visions  which  a  Docetic  en- 
thusiast might  have  taken  as  sufficient  warrant  for  denying  His 
actual  participation  in  our  flesh  and  blood  ^. 

(fi)  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul  is  as  strict  a  monotheist  as 
any  unconverted  pupil  of  Gamaliel ;  he  does  not  merely  retain 


relation  of  lualrns  to  0€^  in  i  Tim.  ii.  5.  Bat  the  real  antithesis  lies  not 
between  cfr  debs  and  efr  K^pios,  but  between  the  tls  9tbs  6  Uariip  and  the 
Btol  iroXXol  of  heathendom,  and  the  eXs  K6pios  and  the  heathen  icvpioi 
ToWol :  cf.  ver.  5.  Baur*B  remarks  on  i  Cor.  Tiii.  6  (Yorlesungen,  p.  193)1 
which  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  only  four  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are 
extant,  and  therefore  that  Col.  i.  16,  17  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and 
which  moreover  endeavour  to  impose  the  plain  redemptive  reference  of 
2  Cor.  V.  17,  18  upon  this  passage,  are  so  capricious  as  to  shew  very  re- 
markably the  strength  and  truth  of  the  Catholic  interpretation.  Cf.  Water- 
land,  Works,  ii.  54. 

*  I  Tim.  ii.  5,  6 :  tts  yhp  0ebs,  eff  koI  /Atalnis  Bcou  Kci  wQpdarcw,  Mpvwos 
Xpiarhs  'Iriaovs.    Cf.  WUberforce,  Doctr.  Inc.  pp.  212-314,  ed.  3. 

J  I  Cor.  XV.  28 :  Ihay  8^  ixorayp  avr^  rit  vdvra,  r6r€  kcU  avrhs  6  ttbs 
fiiroTOT^ccToi  T#  ^vord^caTi  abrw  tA  vdyra,  Xva  f  6  %^hs  rh  irdyra  iv  vafftv. 
That  our  Lord's  Humanity  is  the  subject  of  ^oraryiia'erai  is  the  opinion  of 
St.  Augustine  (de  Trin.  i.  c.  8),  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Pelag.  i.  6),  Theodoret  (in 
loo.).  If  abrhs  6  Ttbs  means  tiie  Divine  Son  most  naturally,  the  predicate 
diroroT^o-cToi  is  an  instance  of  communicatio  idiomatum  (cf.  Acts  xx.  38 ; 
I  Cor.  ii.  8 ;  Bom.  viii.  32,  ix.  5 ;  Heb.  vi.  6 ;  St.  John  iii.  13) ;  since  it 
can  only  apply  to  a  created  nature.  A  writ^  who  believed  our  Lord  to 
be  literally  God  (Bom.  ix.  5)  could  not  have  supposed  that,  at  the  end  of 
His  mediatorial  reign  as  Man,  a  new  relation  woidd  be  introduced  between 
the  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  The  subordination  {Kara  rd^iy)  of  the  Son 
is  an  eternal  fact  in  the  inner  Being  of  God.  See  Lect.  IV.  p.  202.  Bat 
the  visible  subjection  of  His  Humanity  (with  Which  His  Church  is  bo 
organically  united  as  to  be  called  '  Christ  *  i  Cor.  xii.  12)  to  the  supremacy 
of  God  will  be  realized  at  the  close  of  the  present  dispensation.  Against 
the  attempt  to  infer  from  this  passage  an  iLtroKordirrcuris  of  men  and  devils, 
cf.  Meyer  in  loc. ;  and  against  Pantheistic  inferences  from  rit.  iniyra  it 
wcuriv,  cf.  Julius  Mtiller,  I^hre  von  d.  Siinde,  i.  p.  157,  quoted  ibid. 

^  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  distinction  between  such  visions  and 
trances  as  those  of  2  Cor.  xii.  1-4 ;  Acts  xviii.  9 ;  xxii.  17,  and  the  i^pew- 
ance  of  Jesus  Christ  at  midday,  at  St.  Paul's  conversion.  Acts  ix.  17.  Of 
this  last  St.  Paul  appears  to  speak  more  especially  in  i  Cor.  ix.  i,  and 
XV.  8.    Cf.  Macpherson  on  the  Besuirection,  p.  330. 
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his  hold  upon  the  prhnal  truth  of  God's  inviolate  Unity ;  he  is 
especially  devoted  to  it. 

God  is  parted  from  the  very  highest  forms  of  created  life  by 
a  measureless  interval,  and  yet  the  universe  is  a  real  reflection 
of  His  Nature  \  The  relation  of  the  creatures  to  God  is  three- 
fold. Nothing  exists  which  has  not  proceeded  originally  from 
God's  creative  Hand.  Nothing  exists  which  is  not  upheld  in 
being  and  perfected  by  God's  sustaining  and  working  energy. 
Nothing  exists  which  shall  not  at  the  last,  whether  mechanically 
or  consciously,  whether  willingly  or  by  a  terrible  constraint,  sub- 
serve God's  high  and  resistless  purpose.  For  as  He  is  the 
Creator  and  Sustainer,  so  He  is  the  One  last  End  of  all  created 
existences.  Of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  unto  Him,  are  all 
things  ^.  So  absolute  an  idea  of  God  excludes  all  that  is  local, 
transient,  particular,  finite.  God's  supreme  Unity  is  the  truth 
which  determines  the  universality  of  the  Gospel ;  since  the  Gospel 
unveils  and  proclaims  the  One  supreme,  world-controlling  God». 
Hence  the  Apostle  infers  the  deep  misery  of  Paganism.  The 
Pagan  representation  of  Deity  was  '  a  lie '  by  which  this  essential 
truth  of  God's  Being  o  was  denied.  The  Pagans  had  forfeited 
that  partial  apprehension  of  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
which  the  physical  universe  and  the  light  of  natural  conscience 
placed  within  their  reach.  They  had  yielded  to  those  instincts 
of  creature-worship  P  which  mere  naturalism  is  ever  prone  to 
indulge.  The  Incarnation  alone  subdues  these  instincts  by 
consecrating  them  to  the  service  of  God  Incarnate ;  while  beyond 

1  Kom.  i.  20:  T&  7&P  Mpara  tUtrov  &ir5  KTltreus  KdfffMv  ro7s  irotfj/icurt 
voo6fi€va  KaBoparaL 

■*  Ibid.  xi.  36 :  ^i  ^|  atnov  Koi  8t*  alrov  koI  tls  ahrhv  ri  trdma,  *  Alles 
ist  au8  Oott  ( Urgru/nd)f  in  sofem  AUes  aus  Gottes  Schopferkraffce  hervor- 
gegangen  ist;  durch  Qott  {VermUteUtngsgrund),  in  sofem  nichts  ohne 
Grottes  Yeimitteliing  (continuirliche  Einwirkung)  ezistirt ;  fiir  Qott  (teleo- 
logische  Bestimmung),  in  sofem  Alles  den  Zwecken  Gottes  dient.*  Meyer 
inloc. 

°  Baur,  Yorlesimgen,  p.  305 :  '  Auf  dieser  Auffassung  der  Idee  Gottes 
bemht  der  UniversaliBmus  des  Apostels,  wie  er  diess  in  dem  Satz  ausspricht, 
dasB  Grott  sowohl  der  Heiden  aU  der  Juden  Gott  sei.  Bom.  ii.  1 1,  iii.  29, 
X.  12.  Das  Ghristenthum  ist  selbst  nichts  anderes  (it  is  this,  but  it  is 
*  great  deal  more)  als  die  Aufhebung  alles  Particularistischen,  damit  die 
reine  absolute  Gottes-Idee  in  der  Menschheit  sich  yerwirkliche,  oder  in  ihr 
zum  Bewusstsein  konmie.'  The  Pantheistic  touch  of  the  last  phrase  does 
not  destroy  the  general  truth  of  the  observation. 

®  Bom.  i.  25  :  /ucr^AXo^oy  r^v  iKfiBtiay  rod  dcov  iv  ry  iffct^Sci. 

P  Ibid.  vera.  18-25;  especially  23:  IjKKa^cof  riiv  i6^ay  rod  k^ddprw 
Btov  4p  Sfiou&fiari  €Uc6yos  i^daprov  iw6pi&irov  jccd  vtrtiyav  Kcd  rtrpavdttar 
leat  ipwtr&y,  K.T.A. 
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the  Church  they  perpetually  threaten  naturalistic  systems  with 
an  utter  and  disastrous  subjection  to  the  empire  of  sense.  When 
man  then  had  fairly  lost  sight  of  the  Unity  and  Spirituality  of 
God,  Paganism  speedily  allowed  him  to  sink  beneath  a  flood  of 
nameless  sensualities ;  he  had  abandoned  the  Creator  to  become, 
in  the  most  debased  sense,  the  creature's  slave  <i. 

At  another  time  the  Apostle's  thought  rests  for  an  instant 
upon  the  elegant  but  impure  idolatries  to  which  the  imagination 
and  the  wealth  of  Greece  had  consecrated  those  beautiful  temples 
which  adorned  the  restored  city  of  Corinth.  <  To  us  Christians,' 
he  fervently  exclaims,  ^ there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father;  all 
things  owe  their  existence  to  Him,  and  we  live  for  His  purposes 
and  His  glory  ','  In  after  years,  St.  Paul  is  writing  to  a  fellow- 
labourer  for  Christ,  and  he  has  in  view  some  of  those  Gnostic 
imaginations  which  already  proposed  to  link  earth  with  heaven 
by  a  graduated  hierarchy  of  iEons,  thus  threatening  the  re- 
introduction  either  of  virtual  polytheism  or  of  conscious  creature- 
worship.  Against  this  mischievous  speculation  the  Apostle 
utters  his  protest ;  but  it  issues  from  his  adoring  soul  upwards 
to  the  footstool  of  the  One  Supreme  and  Almighty  Being  in  the 
richest  and  most  glorious  of  the  doxologies  which  occur  in  his 
Epistles.  God  is  the  King  of  the  jages  of  the  world ;  He  is  the 
imperishable,  invisible,  only  wise  Being  b.  God  is  the  Blessed 
and  Only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  He 
only  has  from  Himself  and  originally,  immortality ;  He  dwells 
in  the  light  which  is  inaccessible  to  creatures ;  no  man  has  seen 
Him;  no  man  can  see  Him;  let  honour  and  power  be  for 
ever  ascribed  to  Him  ^. 

4  Rom.  i.  24:  irapiScoK€v  avrohs  6  Behs  iv  reus  iirt9vfAlais  rSiv  Kop^wv 
aifT&y  els  dMaOapffiour,  Ibid.  ver.  26 :  cts  wdOti  &Tt/i/as.  Ibid.  yer.  28 :  els 
iiS6KifjLov  vovv.     See  the  whole  context. 

'  I  Cor.  yiii.  5,  6 :  koHL  yhp  efirep  eltrX  KeySfievoi  Oeoi,  cTre  ip  obpaof^,  ctrc 
hrl  yTJs  (the  two  spheres  of  polytheistic  invention)  &<r'ir€p  elal  6eol  iroWol, 
Kid  Kitpioi  ffoKKoi'  oAA.*  iiiuv  els  0c^s  b  liar^p,  i^  oS  ra  irimOf  jcol  ^/icir 
us  aur6v. 

'  I  Tim.  i.  17:  r^  $^  jSaertAe?  ruv  aX^vtav,  htpB^pre^,  iopdr^  lUvtp  <ro^ 
Bef,  T(/u^  icol  b6^a  els  robs  clSovas  r&v  ou<&vafv.  Here  p.6u^  roip^  Sf^  ex- 
cludes current  Gnostic  claims  on  behalf  of  ^^!ons ;  in  Bom.  xvi.  27  (with 
which  compare  St.  Jude  25)  it  contrasts  the  Divine  Wisdom  manifested 
in  the  plan  of  Eedemption  through  Jesus  Christ  with  human  schemes  and 
theories,  whether  Jewish  or  Grentile. 

*  I  Tim,,  vi.  15,  16 :  6  fxaucdpios  Koi  yu&vos  Bvvdtrrris,  6  ficurtXehs  r&y  fiaai- 
\€u6vr(eVf  KoX  Kvpios  r&v  Kvpiev6yTuv,  6  fi6yos  <^x^^  iiBcufaalav,  ^s  oIkw 
iiwp6<nrov,  %v  elScy  ov$eU  iwBp^ieuv,  ovSi  iScIv  H^yarai,  f  rifii^  koX  icpdros 
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St.Panl  is,  beyond  all  question,  an  earnest  monotheist ;  bis  faitb 
is  sensitively  jealous  on  bebalf  of  tbe  supremacy  and  tbe  rigbts 
of  God.     What  then  is  tbe  position  which  he  assigns  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  tbe  scale  of  being  %     That  be  believed  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  merely  a  man  is  a  paradox  which  could  be  maintained  by  no 
careful  reader  of  his  Epistles.     But  if,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
Christ  is  more  than  man,  what  is  He  %  Is  He  still  only  an  Arian 
Christ  ?  or  is  He  a  Divine  Person  %     In  St.  Paul's  thought  this 
question  could  not  have  been  an  open  one.  His  earnest,  sharply- 
defined  faith  in  the  One  Most  High  God  must  force  him  to  say 
either  that  Christ  is  a  created  Being,  or  that  He  is  internal  to 
the  Essence  of  God.     Nor  is  tbe  subject  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
admit  of  accommodation  or  compromise  in  its  treatment.     In 
practical  matters,  and  where  the  law  of  God  permits,  St.  Paul 
may  become  all  things  to  all  men  that  be  may  by  all  means  save 
some  ^.     But  be  cannot,  as  if  be  were  a  pagan  politician  of  old, 
or  a  modem  man  of  the  world,  compliment  away  his  deepest 
faith  ^.    He  cannot  ascribe  Divinity  to  a  fellow-creature  by  way 
of  panegyrical  hyperbole ;  bis  belief  in  God  is  too  powerful,  too 
exacting,  too  keen,  too  real.     St.  Paul  may  teach  the  Athenians 
that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  the  all-present,  all- 
encompassing  Life  of  God  7 ;  he  may  bid  the  Corinthians  expect 
a  time  when  God  shall  be  known  and  felt  by  every  member  of 
His  great  family  to  be  all  in  all'.    But  St.  Paul  cannot  merge  tbe 
Maker  and  Ruler  of  tbe  universe,  so  gloriously  free  in  His  creative 
and  providential  action^,  in  any  conception  which  identifies  Him 
with  the  work  of  His  hands,  or  which  reduces  Him  to  tbe  level 
of  an  impersonal  quality  or  force.    The  Apostle  may  contemplate 
tbe  vast  hierarchy  of  the  blessed  angels,  ranging  in  their  various 
degrees  of  glory  between  the  throne  of  God  and  the  children  of 
men  ^.     But  no  heavenly  intelligence,  however  exalted,  is  seen 
in  his  pages  to  trench  for  one  moment  upon  the  incommunicable 
prerogatives  of  God.     St.  Paul  may  describe  the  regenerate  life 
of  Christians  in  such  terms  as  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that 
Christ's  true  members  become  divine  by  spiritual  communion 
with  God  in  His  Blessed  Son  c.     But  the  saintliest  of  men,  the 
niost  exalted  and  majestic  of  seraphs,  are  alike  removed  by  an 
infinite  interval  firom  the  One  Uncreated,  Self-existent,  Incor- 

«  I  Cor.  IX.  23.  *  2  Cor.  i.  i8,  ii.  17.  '  Acta  xvii.  28. 

■  I  CJor.  XV,  28.  »  Bom.  ix.  21. 

^  CoL  i.  16.    These  hierarchical  distinctions  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
served among  the  fallen  angels  (Eph.  vi.  12). 
«  I  Cor.  ill.  16,  17;  vi.  19,  20. 
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ruptible  Essence  d.  There  is  no  room  in  St.  Paul's  thought  for 
an  imaginary  being  like  the  Arian  Christ,  hovering  indistinctly 
between  created  and  Uncreated  life ;  since,  where  God  is  be- 
lieved to  be  so  utterly  remote  from  the  highest  creatures  beneath 
His  throne,  Christ  must  either  be  conceived  of  as  purely  and 
simply  a  creature  with  no  other  than  a  creature's  nature  and 
rights,  or  He  must  be  adored  as  One  Who  is  for  ever  and  neces- 
sary internal  to  the  Uncreated  Life  of  the  Most  High. 

2.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  author  of  '  Ecce  Homo ' 
that  ^  the  trait  in  Christ  which  filled  St.  Paul's  whole  mind  was 
His  condescension ; '  and  that  '  the  charm  of  that  condescension 
lay  in  its  being  voluntary  ®.'     Certainly.     But  condescension  is 
the  act  of  bending  from  a  higher  station  to  a  lower  one ;  and 
the  question  is,  from  what  did  Christ  condescend  %  If  Christ  was 
merely  human,  what  was   the   human   eminence   from  which 
St.  Paul  believed  Him  to  be  stooping  %    Was  it  a  social  emi- 
nence %  But  as  the  favourite  of  the  synagogue,  and  withal  as  pro- 
tected by  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  franchise^,  St.  Paul  occupied 
a  social  position  not  less  widely  removed  from  that  of  a  Galilean 
peasant  leading  a  life  of  vagrancy,  than  are  your  circumstances, 
my  brethren,  who  belong  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  this 
country,  removed  from  the  lot  of  the  homeless  multitudes  who 
day  by  day  seek  relief  in  our  workhouses.     Was  it  an  intellec- 
tual eminence?     But  the  Apostle  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  and  had  drawn  largely  from  the  fountains  of  Greek 
thought  and  culture,  had  at  least  enjoyed  educational  advantages 
which  were  utterly  denied  to  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.     Was  it 
then  a  moral  eminence  %   But,  if  Jesus  was  merely  Man,  was  He,  I 
do  not  say  morally  perfect,  but  morally  eminent  at  all  1  Was  not 
His  self-assertion  such  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  truthful 
recognition  whatever  of  the  real  conditions  of  a  created  exist- 
ence %     But  was  the  eminence  from  which  Christ  condescended 
angelical  as  distinct  from  human!     St.  Paul  has  drawn  the 
sharpest  distinction  between  Christ  and  the  angels;   Christ  is 
related  to  the  angels,  in  the  belief  of  the  Apostle,  flimply  as  the 
Author  of  their  being  S;    while   the  appointed  duties  of  the 
angels  are  to  worship  His  Person  and  to  serve  His  servants  \ 

What  then  was  the  position  from  which  Christ  condescended ) 
Two  stages  of  condescension  are  indeed  noted,  one  within  and 


i  *  Ecoe  Homo,  p.  49.  '  Acts  zzii.  29. 

!  «  Col.  i.  16.  b  Heb.  i.  6, 14. 


*  Bom.  xi.  34-36. 

'  Acts  zzii.  2 
^  Heb.  1.6.  I 
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one  beyond  the  limits  of  our  Lord's  Human  Life.  Being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  Man,  He  voluntarily  humbled  Himself  and  be- 
came obedient  unto  death  \  But  the  earlier  and  the  greater  act 
of  condescension  was  that  whereby  He  had  become  Man  out  of 
a  state  of  pre-existent  glory  \  St.  Paul  constantly  refers  to  the 
pre-existent  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Second  Adam  differs 
from  the  first  in  that  He  is  ^frorn  heaven  1.'  When  ancient 
Israel  was  wandering  in  the  desert,  Christ  had  been  Him- 
self invisibly  present  as  Guardian  and  Sustainer  of  the  Lord's 
people  ^.  St.  Paul  is  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  poor  Jewish 
Churches  with  their  wealthier  Corinthian  brethren ;  and  he 
points  to  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who,  when  He 
was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  w6  through  His 
poverty  might  be  rich^i.  Here  Christ's  eternal  wealth  is  in 
contrast  with  His  temporal  impoverishment.  For  His  poverty 
began  with  the  manger  of  Bethlehem ;  He  became  poor  by  the 
act  of  His  Incarnation ;  being  rich  according  to  the  unbegun, 
unending  Life  of  His  Higher  Nature,  He  became  poor  in  time  o. 
When  St.  Paul  says  that  our  Lord  was  '  manifested  in  the  fieshP,' 

'  Phil.  ii.  8 :  (rx^/btari  e6pc9f 2s  its  Hydpooiros,  iraiKdvuirey  iaurhv,  ytv6ft.ivos 
^wiiKoos  fitxpt  Ooa^drov,  Oaydrov  Hh  arravpov, 

^  Xb^d.  yen.  6,  7  •  ^^  M^P^S  0cov  imdpx^v,  .  .  kavrhv  4K4vcff<r€,  fxopipiiy 
9o6\ov  XafiJoy, 

^  I  Cor.  xv.  47 :  6  $ct^cpos  liydpuvos  [6  K6pios]  i^  obpayov.  Gf.  Tert.  adv. 
Marc.  V.  10. 

^  I  Car.  z.  4 :  ^8^  trirpa  [the  xfrpa  iLKo\oudov<ra  commemorated  by 
Jewish  traditions]  ^y  &  Xpi(rr6s,  Ibid.  ver.  9 :  iJLifi^  iKirtipdCu/Jktv  rhy 
Xpiffrhv,  KaOiifs  koI  tivcs  ahr&v  ivflpatrouf. 

"  2  Cor.  viii.  9 :  ywf&trKere  yhip  r^v  x^P^^  "^^^  Kvplov  rffjL&p  'Iritrov  XpitrroVf 
trt  9t*  iyMS  iirrdi)xwff€  vKoitrios  &y,  %va  tfktis  rf  iKeiyov  xrcox^^  ir\ov- 
Htarrrt, 

o  Banr  snggests  that  hrr^x^fr*  need  mean  no  more  than  that  Christ  was 
poor.  (Yorlesungen,  p.  193.)  But  'der  Aorist  bezeichnet  das  einst  gesche- 
nene  Eintreten  des  Armseins  (denn  trrux^^^^y  heisst  nicht  arm  werden, 
sondem  arm  sein),  nicht  das  von  Christo  gefuhrte  ganze  Lehen  in  Armuth 
und  Niedrigkeit,  wobei  er  gleichwohl  reich  an  Gnade  gewesen  sei.*  (Meyer 
in  a  Cor.  viii.  9.) 

'  I  Tim.  iii.  16 :  i<payep^e-n  iy  ffapKi.  Cf.  Bishop  Ellicott  in  loc.  The 
bishop  pronounces  fts  to  be  the  reading  of  the  Codex  A,  'after  minute 
personal  inspection/  and  has  adopted  it  in  his  text.  Mr.  Scrivener  however 
has  examined  the  Codex  more  recently,  and  with  a  different  result.  '  On 
holding  the  leaf/  he  says,  'up  to  the  light  one  singularly  bright  hour, 
February  7,  1861,  and  gazing  at  it  with  and  without  a  lens,  with  eyes 
-which  have  something  of  the  power  and  too  many  of  the  defects  of  a  mi- 
croscope, I  saw  clearly  the  tongue  of  the  €  through  the  attenuated  vellum, 
crossing  the  circle  about  two  thirds  up,  (much  above  the  thick  modem 
line),  the  knob  at  its  extremity  falling  without  the  circle.    On  laying 
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he  at  least  implies  that  Christ  existed  before  this  manifestation ; 
when  St.  Paul  definitely  ascribes  to  onr  Lord  the  fanction  of  a 
Creator  who  creates  not  for' a  Higher  Power  but  for  Himself,  we 
rise  from  the  idea  of  pre-existence  to  the  idea  of  a  relationship 
towards  the  universe,  which  can  belong  to  One  Being  alone. 
This  will  presently  be  considered. 

Certainly  St.  Paul  used  the  terms  '  form  of  God,'  '  image  of 
God,'  when  speaking  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  <i.  But 
these  terms  do  not  imply  that  Christ's  Divinity  only  resembles 
or  is  analogous  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Father.  They  do  not 
mean  that,  as  Man,  He  represents  the  Divine  Perfections  in 
an  inferior  and  partial  manner  to  our  fuiite  intelligence  which 
is  incapable  of  raising  itself  sufficiently  to  contemplate  the  trans- 
cendent reality.  They  are  necessary  in  order  to  define  the 
personal  distinction  which  exists  between  the  Divine  Son  and 
the  Eternal  Father.  Certainly  it  is  no  mere  human  being  or 
seraph  Whom  St.  Paul  describes  as  being  '  over  all,  God  blessed 
for  ever'/  You  remind  me  that  these  words  are  referred  by 
some  modem  scholars  to  the  Eternal  Father.  Certainly  they 
are :  but  on  what  grounds  %  Of  scholarship  %  What  tiien  is 
St.  Paul's  general  purpose  when  he  uses  these  words  %  He  has 
just  been  enumerating  those  eight  privileges  of  the  race  of 
Israel,  the  thought  of  which  kindled  in  his  true  Jewish  heart 
the  generous  and  passionate  desire  to  be  made  even  anathema 
for  his  rejected  countrymen.  To  these  privileges  he  subjoins  a 
climax.  The  Israelites  were  they,  e£  hv  6  Xptorof  to  toura  <rdpKa, 
6  &p  €iri  iravToav  Oeos  evXoyriTOs  els  roifs  alavas.      It  was  from  the 

blood  of  Israel  that  the  true  Christ  had  sprung,  so  far  as  His 
Human  Nature  was  concerned ;  but  Christ's  Israelitic  descent  is, 
in  the  Apostle's  eyes,  so  consummate  a  glory  for  Israel,  because 
Christ  is  much  more  than  one  of  the  sons  of  men;   because 


down  the  leaf  I  saw  immediately  after  (but  not  at  the  same  moment)  the 
slight  shadow  of  the  real  ancient  diameter,  only  just  above  the  recent  one.* 
Still,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  mass  of  external  proof,  particularly  of  the 
verdict  of  Codex  iii  and  of  the  versions  and  Fathers,  Mr.  Scrivener  decides 
for  ts  as  the  probable  reading  although  '  he  dares  not  pronounce  0(6s  a  cor- 
ruption.* See  the  very  full  statement  in  his  '  Introduction  to  the  Griticisiii 
of  the  N.  T.,  3rd  ed./  pp.  637-642.  Kthen  it  be  admitted  that  the  reading^ 
0S  is  too  doubtful  to  be  absolutely  relied  on ;  in  any  case  our  Lord's  Pre- 
existence  lies  in  the  k(f>av€pdj0rj  (i  St.  John  i.  2),  which  cannot  without  violence 
be  watered  down  into  the  sense  of  Christ's  manifestation  in  the  teaching 
and  belief  of  the  Church,  as  distinct  from  His  manifestation  in  history. 

«  Phil.  ii.  6;  Col.  i.  15. 

'  Bom.  ix.  5. 
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by  reason  of  His  Higher  Pre-existent  Nature  He  is  '  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever.'  This  is  the  natural »  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage. If  the  passage  occurred  in  a  profane  author  and  its  sense 
and  structure  alone  had  to  be  considered,  few  critics  would 
think  of  overlooking  the  antithesis  between  XpKrr^s  t6  Kara  a-apKa 
and  Oeos  evXoyrfTos  *.  Still  less  possible  would  it  be  to  destroy 
this  antithesis  outright,  and  to  impoverish  the  climax  of  the 
whole  passage,  by  cutting  off  the  doxology  from  the  clause 
which  precedes  it,  and  so  erecting  it  into  an  independent  ascrip- 
tion of  praise  to  God  the  Father  ^.    If  we  should  admit  that  the 


*  Beussy  Th^l.  Chr^t.  ii.  76,  note.  M.  Beuss  says  that  the  Catholic  inter- 
pretation of  Horn  ix.  5  is  '  Texplication  la  plus  simple  et  la  plus  naturelle.' 
'  Man  hat  hier  yerschiedene  Auswege  gesucht,  der  Nothwendigkeit  zu  entge- 
hen,  [6]  &y  M  irAmtiov  0c($s  auf  Christum  zu  beziehen ;  aber  bei  jedem  bieten 
sie  solche  Schwierigkeiten  dar,  die  immer  wieder  auf  die  einfachste  und  von 
der  Grammatik  gebotene  Ausl^gung  zurUckfiihren.'  (Usteri,  Entwickelung 
dee  Paulinischen  Iiehrbegriffes,  p.  309.)  That  the  text  was  understood  in 
the  early  Church  to  apply  to  Jesus  Christ  will  appear  from  St.  Iren.  iii.  16.  3 ; 
Tert.  adv.  Prax.  13,  15;  St.  Hipp.  c.  Noet.  6;  Origen  in  Bom.  vii.  13; 
Cone.  Ant.  a.d.  269,  ap.  Bouth,  Beliq.  Sacr.  iii.  292;  St.  Athan.  Orat. 
c.  At.  i.  10,  iv.  i,  sub  init. ;  Theodoret,  Hsr.  Fab.  v.  14 ;  St.  Chrys.  de 
Incompr.  Bei  Nat.  v.  2 ;  in  Joan.  hom.  xxxiii.  i ;  in  i  Cor.  horn.  xx.  3  ; 
St.  Cyr.  Alex.  Contr.  Julianum,  x.  328.  It  seems  probable  that  any  non- 
employment  of  BO  striking  a  passage  by  the  Catholics  during  their  earlier 
controversial  struggles  with  the  Aiians  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  fear 
of  being  charged  with  construing  it  in  a  Sabellian  sense.  (Cf.  Olsh.  in 
loc. ;  Beiche,  Comm.  ii.  268,  note.)  The  language  of  the  next  age  was 
unhesitating:  €?irev  abrhv  *^irl  ircdn-wv*  .  .  .  *0e5j/*  .  .  .  * ivKoyitrhv*  .  .  . 
tEXoyres  oZv  rhv  Xpicrby  Koi  Sura  Sehy  Kcil  tvKoyrirhy,  ahrw  frpo<rKvyi)<rafi(v, 
St.  Procl.  ad  Arm.  (Labbe,  iii.  1231.)  Wetstein  erroneously  assumed  that 
those  early  fathers  who  refused  to  apply  6  ivl  vdvTwv  Qfhs  to  Christ  would 
have  objected  to  the  predicate  actually  employed  by  the  Apostle,  4x1  trdprwv 
Bc^s.  (Cf.  Fritzsche,  Comm.  in  Bom.  i.  p.  262  sqq.)  And  indeed  Socinus 
himself  (see  Tholuck  in  loc.)  had  no  doubt  of  the  reference  of  this  passage 
to  Christ;  although  he  explained  it  of  a  conferred,  not  of  a  'natural* 
Divinity.  (Cat.  Bac.  159  sqq.)  See  too  Dr.  Vaughan,  Conmi.  in  loc., 
against  the  'harsh,  evasive  and  most  needless  interpretation,*  which  applies 
it  to  the  Father. 

*  Observe  Bom.  i.  3,  where  ix  (nr^pfiaros  AaBlS  Karh  adpKa  is  in  contrast 
with  Tlov  0c  >t;  .  .  .  Karii  Uptvfia  *  Ay  uotri&injs.  Here  as  <rdp^  designates  the 
lower  human  Nature  in  Christ,  nyevfia  'Ayiuavvris  must  mean  His  Higher 
Divine  Nature,  conceived  of  generally,  according  to  which  He  is  the  Son 
of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  nowhere  called  trvevfia  ayiwavvns  in  the  New 
Testament,  while  irveG/Aa  is  used  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  St.  John  iv.  24 ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  17 ;  Heb.  ix.  14.     See  Philippi  in  loc. ;  Lect.  VI.  p.  344,  note. 

^  As  to  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  the  early  MSS.  themselves  of 
course  determine  nothing ;  but  the  citations  and  versions  to  which  Lach- 
mann  generally  appeals  for  the  formation  of  his  text  are  decisively  in  favour 
of  referring  6  ^v  to  Xpurros,  The  Sabellian  use  of  the  text  to  prove  that 
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doctrine  of  ChnBt's  Godhead  is  not  stated  in  this  precise  form 
elsewhere  in  St.  Paul's  writings  ',  that  admission  cannot  be  held 


thd  Father  became  Kan,  and  the  orihodox  replieB  ahewing  that  this  was 
not  the  sense  of  the  passage,  equally  assume  that  the  doxological  danse 
refers  to  Christ.  NoiJiing  can  with  safety  be  inferred  as  to  &e  reoeiTed 
reading  in  the  Ghurch  irtm.  the  general  and  of  oomrse  prejadioed  statement 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  that  rhv  ydw  'liiffow  ofir^  TlauXos  ir6Kfai<rtv  ctircur 
e^v.  St.  Cyril,  oont.  Jul.  z.  init..  Op.  tcmi.  Ti.  p.  337.  Besides  CL  (l^sch. 
ed.  8),  two  cursive  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  century  (5  and  47)  interpose  a 
punctuation  after  tripKo,  and  so  raise  the  following  clause  into  an  inde- 
pendent dozology  addressed  to  Crod  the  Father.  But  the  construction 
which  is  thus  rendered  neoessaiy  (i)  makes  the  participle  &r  altogether 
superfluous.  In  2  Cor.  zi.  31,  6  &v  fhXoyyr^hs  cts  rovt  cumptu  is  an  ezactly 
parallel  construction  to  that  of  Bom.  iz.  5.  (Of.  also  Bom.  i.  25.)  It  is 
instructive  to  observe  the  fiicility  with  whidi  the  natural  force  of  the 
passage  is  at  once  recognised  in  the  former  and  denied  in  the  latter  case 
(see  Prof.  Jowett  in  loc.,  and  Baur,  Yorlesungen,  p.  194,  who  b^s  the 
question, — 'Christus  ist  noch  wesentlich  Mensch,  nicht  Gott*).  There  is 
no  authority  for  transposing  6  ibv  into  ^v  6  (with  Schlichtii^,  Whiston, 
and  Whitby),  in  order  to  evade  the  natural  force  of  the  participle.  (2)  The 
construction  which  the  isolation  of  the  dause  renders  necessary  violates 
the  invariable  usage  of  Biblical  Greek.  '  If  the  Apostie  had  wished  to 
ezpress  **  God,  Who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever,  he  must,  according 
to  the  unvarying  usage  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  LXX.  (which 
follows  the  use  of  yni),  have  placed  €v\oyriT6s  first,  and  written  tifKoynr^ 
&  t»y  K.r.x.  There  are  about  forty  places  in  the  Old  Testament  and  five 
in^  the  New  in  which  this  formula  of  dozology  occurs,  and  in  every  case 
the  arrangement  is  the  same,  "  Blessed  be  the  God  Who  is  over  bSl^  for 
ever."  *  (Christ.  Bem.  April  1856,  p.  469.)  In  the  only  apparent  ezoeption, 
Ps.  Izviii.  19,  LXX.  (cited  bv  Winer,  N.  T.  Gr.  Eng.  Tr.  p.  573),  K^ios 
6  Sehs  fhXoyrrrhs,  evKoyrirhs  Kvpios,  the  first  cbXayrrrS^  has  no  corresponding 
word  in  the  Hebrew  tezt,  and  if  not  interpolated  is  a  paraphrastic  clause, 
intended  to  concentrate  rhetorical  emphasis  on  the  dozology  of  the  usaal 
form,  which  follows.  Dean  Alford  observes  that  i  Kings  z.  6 ;  a  Chron. 
iz.  8 ;  Job  i.  21 ;  Ps.  czii.  2,  are  not  ezceptions;  'since  in  all  of  them 
the  verb  eXri  or  yivoiro  is  ezpressed,  requiring  the  substantive  to  follow  it 
closely.*  We  may  be  very  certain  that,  if  ^irl  irdvrvy  0€<Js  could  be  proved 
to  be  an  unwarranted  reading,  no  scholar  would  hesitate  to  say  that  6  &r 
ehXoyri'rhs  ic.r.A.  should  be  referred  to  the  proper  name  which  precedes  it. 

^  Our  Lord  is  not,  we  are  reminded,  called  c^Xotitt^^^  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament.  But  evKoynfihos  is  certainly  applied  to  Him,  St.  Matt. 
zzi.  9 ;  St.  Luke  ziz.  28 ;  and  as  regards  eh\oyrrr6s,  the  limited  nunaber 
of  the  dozologies  addressed  to  Him  might  account  for  the  omission.  The 
predicate  could  only  be  refused  to  Him  on  the  ground  of  His  being,  in.  the 
belief  of  St.  Paul,  merely  a  creature ;  whereas  St.  Paul  calls  Him  B€6s, 
Eph.  V.  5.  See  Lect.  YI.  p.  340,  note ;  EEarless  and  BUckert  in  loc. ;  Col. 
ii.  2,  rov  Beov  Xpiarov ;  Tisch.  8th  ed.,  where  the  comma  before  Xpitrrov  is 
unwarranted ;  and  Tit.  ii.  1 3,  fxeyas  &f6s  (cf.  note  y,  p.  319).  It  is  arbitrary  to 
maintain  that  no  word  can  possibly  be  applied  to  a  given  subject  because 
there  is  not  a  second  instance  of  such  application  within  a  limited  series 
of  books.     Even  if  the  application  of  6  iov  ivl  ititnwv  0c^s  €hKarfnr6s  to 
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to  justify  us  in  violently  breaking  up  the  passage,  in  order  to 
escape  from  its  natural  meaning,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  deny 
that  St.  Paul  could  possibly  have  employed  an  hira^  Xeyofxevov, 
Nor  in  point  of  fact  does  St.  Paul  say  more  in  this  famous  text 
than  when  in  writing  to  Titus  he  describes  Christians  as  '  look- 
ing for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  the  glory  of  our  great 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Who  gave  Himself  for  usy.' 
Here  the  grammar  apparently,  and  the  context  certainly,  oblige 
us  to  recognise  the  identity  of '  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  and 
*our  Great  God,'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Christians  are  not 
waiting  for  any  manifestation  of  the  Father.     And  He  Who 

Christ  were  an  Sir.  Xey.,  it  would  be  justified  by  the  consideration  that  a 
writer  who  habitually  thinks  of  Christ  as  God  (Col.  i.  15,  i6, 17 ;  Eph.  i.  23 ; 
Bom.  i.  7 ;  I  Cor.  i.  3 ;  Rom.  x.  1 3 ;  Phil.  ii.  10, 1 1)  would  naturally  call  Him 
Grod  in  a  passage  designed  to  express  in  the  most  vivid  terms  the  crowning 
privilege  of  Israel.  Against  M  fcdvrwy  &€6s,  besides  the  foregoing  ob- 
jection, it  is  further  urged  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  our  Lord,  Who, 
although  consubstantial  with,  is  subordinate  to,  the  Eternal  Father,  and 
withal  personally  distinct  from  Him ;  cf.  Eph.  iv.  5 ;  I  Cor.  viii.  6,  where, 
however,  see  p.  309,  note  h.  But  St.  Paul  does  not  call  our  Lord  6  4irl 
vdvrwv  Behs;  the  article  would  lay  the  expression  open  to  a  Sabellian 
construction;  St. Paul  says  that  Christ  is  ivl  irdyroav  &€6s,  where  the 
Father  of  course  is  not  included  among  tA  vdma,  i  Cor.  xv.  27 ;  and  the 
sense  corresponds  substantially  with  Acts  x.  36,  Bom.  x.  12.  It  asserts 
that  Christ  is  internal  to  the  IJdvine  Essence,  without  denying  His  personal 
distinctness  from,  or  His  filial  relation  to,  the  Father.  Cf.  Alford  in  loc. ; 
TJsteri,  Entwickelung  des  Paulinischen  Lehrbegriifes,  p.  309  sqq. ;  Ola- 
hansen,  Comm.  in  loc. 

'  Tit.  ii.  13 :  frpoffSex^l^fvoi  r^v  fuxKopiav  ikvl^a  fcal  iin(l>iv€ioaf  rris  H^ris 
rod  fjLeyd\ov  &€ov  koI  "Xornipos  TipuSav  *\Ti(rov  XpicrroVf  ts  ^^wk€V  iavrhv  inrkp 
rifiap.  *  Nicht  Gott  und  Christus,  sondem  bloss  Christus  gemeint  ist ;  denn 
68  iflt  von  der  herrlichen  Wiederkunft  Christi  die  Bede,  und  eine  Erschei- 
nung  Grottes  (of  the  Father)  anzunehmen,  ware  ausser  aller  Analogic ;  auch 
bediirffce  Grott  der  Yater  nicht  erst  des  erhebenden  und  preisenden  Epithets 
fi4yas,  vielmehr  deutet  auch  dieses  auf  Christum.*  (TJsteri,  Lehrbegriff, 
p.  310.)  For  St.  Paul's  habitual  association  of  ivKpaviia  rris  d6^7is  with 
Christ,  cf.  2  Thess.  ii.  8 ;  i  Tim.  vi.  14 :  2  Tim.  i.  10 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  i,  8.  To 
these  arguments  Bishop  Ellicott  adds  that  the  subsequent  allusion  to  our 
IiOrd*s  profound  Self-humiliation  accounts  for  St.  Paul's  ascribing  to  Him, 
by  way  of  reparation,  '  a  title,  otherwise  unusual,  that  specially  and  anti- 
thetically marks  His  glory,'  and  that  two  ante-Nicene  writers,  Clemens 
Alexandr.  (Plrotrep.  7)  and  St.  Hippolytus,  together  with  the  great  bulk 
of  post-Nicene  fathers,  although  not  all,  concur  in  this  interpretation. 
The  bishop  holds  that  grammatically  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
this  intcTpretation,  but,  on  account  of  the  defining  genitive  ^fi&Vf  nothing 
more.  Nevertheless,  taking  the  great  strength  of  the  exegetical  evidence 
into  account^  he  sees  in  tiiis  text  a  'direct,  definite,  and  even  studied 
decUuration  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Eternal  Son.'  See  his  note ;  Words- 
'worth  in  loc. ;  Middleton,  Greek  Article,  ed.  Bose,  p.  393 ;  Pfieiderer 
X'anlinismufl^  Kap.  xi.  p.  474. 
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gave  Himself  for  us  can  be  none  other  than  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Beference  has  ahready  been  made  to  that  most  solemn  passage 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  read  by  the  Church 
in  the  Communion  Service  on  Palm  Sunday  2,  in  order,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  remind  Christians  of  the  real  dignity  of  their 
suffering  Lord.  Our  Lord's  Divine  Nature  is  here  represented 
as  the  seat  of  His  Eternal  Personality ;  His  Human  Nature  is 
a  clothing  which  He  assumed  in  time.  '£y  y^op(f)7j  6cov  %mdpx<i»v^ 
. . .  tavTov  €K€v<o(r€,  fju)p(l>^p  bovXov  Xaficav  \  It  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  by  the  mysterious  statement  that  Christ,  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  did  not  look  upon  equality  with  God  (t6  fiuai  ura 
8e^)  as  a  prize  to  be  jealously  grasped  at  ^  {ovk  dpTrayixhv  ^yrfo-aTo). 
It  has  been  maintained  that  St.  Paul  is  here  contrasting  the 
apostolic  belief  in  our  Lord's  condescending  love  with  an  early 
Gnostic  speculation  respecting  an  -^on.  This  iEon  desired  by 
an  immediate  and  violent  assault  to  lay  hold  on  the  invisible  and 
incomprehensible  God ;  whereas  God  could  only  be  really  known 
to  and  contemplated  by  the  Monogenes.  The  ambition  of  the 
fabled  -^n  is  thus  said  to  be  in  contrast  with  the  '  self-empty- 
ing' of  the  Eternal  Christ.  Such  a  contrast,  if  it  had  been  in 
the  Apostle's  mind,  would  have  implied  the  Absolute  Pre-existent 
Divinity  of  Christ.  Christ  voluntarily  lays  aside  the  glory 
which  was  His ;  the  fabled  ^on  would  violently  grasp  a  glory 

*  See  Epistle  for  Sunday  next  before  Easter. 

*  Phil.  ii.  6,  7.  'Die  Gnostiker  sprachen  von  ein^n  Aeon,  welcher  das 
absolute  Wesen  Gottes  auf  unmittelbare  Weise  erfassen  woUte,  und  weil  er 
so  das  an  sich  Unmogliche  erstrebte  aus  dem  vK^posfia  in  das  Keywfia  herabfiel. 
Dieser  Aeon  begieng  so  gleichsam  einen  Baub,  weil  er,  der  in  der  Qnalitat 
eines  gottlichen  Wesens  an  sicb  die  Fahigkeit  hatte,  sich  mit  dem  Abaoluten 
zu  vereinigen,  diese  Identitat,  welche  erst  durch  den  ganzen  Weltprocees 
reaUsirt  werden  konnte,  gleichsam  sprungweise,  mit  Einem  Male,  dorch 
einen  gewaltsamen  Act,  oder  wie  durch  einen  Baub  an  sich  reissen  wollte. 
So  erhalt  erst  die  bildliche  Yorstellung  eines  afmayii6s  ihre  eigentLiche 
Bedeutung.*  (Baur,  Vorlesungen,  p.  266.)  Compare,  however,  Meyer, 
Philipperbrief,  p.  68,  Anmerkung.  Baur  has  spun  a  large  web  out  of 
St.  Ireneeus,  Adv.  Hser.  I.  a.  i.  2.  The  notion  that  the  Moil  sought  to 
attain  an  identity  with  God, — ^and  this  assumption  is  necessary  in  order 
to  construct  a  real  parallel  with  St.  Paul's  words, — has  no  foundation  in 
the  text  of  St.  Irenaeus. 

^  Cf.  Bp.  EUicott  in  loc, ;  and  in  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  436 ;  Dollinger,  First 
Age  of  the  Church,  p.  163.  E.  T.  renders  opiray/iSv  as  'a  spoil  -which  was 
not  His  by  right,  and  of  which  He  might  be  deprived.'  o^mt.  is  clearly 
a  thing  or  state,  not  an  action.  Thus  the  description  of  the  glory  from 
which  our  Lord  stooped  ends  at  ^rdpxay;  the  description  of  Su  con- 
descension begins  with  ovx  apirctyixhy  and  dAA*  has  its  full  force. 
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which  could  not  rightfolly  belong  to  him.  But  if  this  explana- 
tion of  the  energetic  negative  phrase  of  the  Apostle  should  not 
be  accepted,  it  is  in  any  case  clear  that  the  force  of  St.  Paul's 
moral  lesson  in  the  whole  passage  must  depend  upon  the  real 
Divinity  of  the  Incarnate  and  Self-immolating  Christ.  The 
point  of  our  Lord's  example  lies  in  His  emptying  Himself  of 
the  glory  or  *  form'  of  His  Eternal  Godhead.  Worthless  indeed 
would  have  been  the  force  of  His  example,  had  He  been  in 
reality  a  created  Being,  who  only  abstained  from  grasping 
tenaciously  at  Divine  prerogatives  which  a  creature  could  not 
have  arrogated  to  himself  without  impious  folly  c.  Christians 
are  to  have  in  themselves  the  Mind  of  Christ  Jesus;  but 
what  that  mind  is  they  can  only  understand,  by  considering 
what  His  Apostle  believed  Christ  Jesus  to  have  been,  before 
He  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a  servant  and  became  obedient 
unto  death. 

Perhaps  the  most  exhaustive  assertion  of  our  Lord's  Godhead 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  is  that  which 
occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  d.  This  magnificent  dog- 
matic passage  is  introduced,  after  the  Apostle's  manner,  with  a 
strictly  practical  object.  The  Colossian  Church  was  exposed  to 
the  intellectual  attacks  of  a  theosophic  doctrine,  which  degraded 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  rank  of  one  of  a  long  series  of  inferior  beings, 
supposed  to  range  between  mankind  and  the  supreme  God. 
Against  this  position  St.  Paul  asserts  that  Christ  is  the  cifccby  rov 
e€oi)  Tov  dopoTov — ^the  Lnage  of  the  Livisible  God®.  The  ex- 
pression fUibv  TOV  Ocov  supplements  the  title  of  'the  Son.'  As 
'  the  Son'  Christ  is  derived  eternally  from  the  Father,  and  He  is 
of  One  Substance  with  the  Father.  As  '  the  Lnage,'  Christ  is, 
in  that  One  Substance,  the  exact  likeness  of  the  Father,  in  all 
things  except  being  the  Father.  The  Son  is  the  Image  of  the 
Father,  not  as  the  Father,  but  as  God :  the  Son  is  '  the  Image 

«  The  Ariaa  gloss  upon  this  text  was  this :  tin  0ehs  ^v  ixdrrnv  olx  fip^cwt 
Th  tlpai  Xira  r^  Sc^  rq»  ii€y6x.<i»  koL  iid^ovi,  St.  Chrysostom  comments  thus : 
Kol  /iiKphs  Koi  fi4yas  Bths  ^hi ;  Kol  rii  *EWrivueili  ro7s  rrjs  iKKXrialas  S^fuurw 
iittur^ert ; .  .  .  E2  yhp  fUKphs,  vQs  Ka\  ee6s  ;  (Hom.  vi.  in  loo.)  Mop^  is 
the  'manner  of  existenoe;*  and  only  Grod  could  have  the  'manner  of 
existence*  of  Crod.  Trench.  Syn.  N.  T.  p.  248.  Cp.  96^a,  St.  John  xvii.  5. 
Of  this  fiop^  (as  distinct  from  Deity  Itself)  our  Lord  4Kivw<rtv  iaan6v. 
The  word  twdpx^v  points  to  our  Lord's  'original  subsistence'  in  the 
splendour  of  the  Grodhead.  The  expression  ^i'  txop^  ^tov  fnrdpx^^  is 
virtually  equivalent  to  rh  elvcu  ttra  Be^.  See  Dean  Alford's  exhaustive 
note  upon  this  passage. 

*  Col.  i.  15-17.  •  Of .  2  Cor.  iv.  4 :  Us  itrrip  tlKitp  rod  eeoO. 
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of  God.'  The  €U»v  is  indeed  originally  God's  unbegun,  unending 
reflection  of  Himself  in  ELimself ;  but  the  eUw  is  also  the  Organ 
whereby  God,  in  His  Essence  invisible,  reveals  Himself  to.  His 
creatures.  Thus  the  eiieav  is,  so  to  speak,  naturally  the  Creator, 
since  creation  is  the  first  revelation  which  God  has  made  of 
Himself.  Man  is  the  highest  point  in  the  visible  universe ;  in 
man,  God's  attributes  are  most  luminously  exhibited ;  man  is  the 
image  and  glory  of  God  ^.  But  Christ  is  the  Adequate  Image 
of  God,  God's  SeK-reflection  in  His  Own  thought,  eternally  pre- 
sent with  Himself.  As  the  thcav,  Christ  is  the  frp&rcroKOi  naxn^ 
KTia-tas:  that  is  to  say,  not  the  First  in  rank  among  created 
beings,  htU  bom  before  any  created  beings  s.  That  this  is  a 
true  sense  of  the  expression  is  etymologically  certainly;  but  it 
is  also  the  only  sense  which  is  in  real  harmony  with  the  relation 
in  which,  according  to  the  context,  Christ  is  said  to  stand  to  the 

'  I  Cor.  zi.  7 :  tlic^v  koI  ii^a  ScoS. 

«  irpterdroKos  was  apparently  preferred  by  St.  Paul  to  xptrriyopos,.  the 
favourite  Alexandrian  word,  because  it  suggested  that  Christ  was  the 
true  Messiah  as  well  as  the  true  Logos.    Lightfoot,  Colossians,  p.  a  12. 

^  As  tlK&)y  here  defines  our  Lord's  relation  to  G<od  the  Fiither,  so  irporr^- 
roKos  defines  His  relation  to  tiie  creatures.   fio6\€Tcu  Sci^oc  5rt  irp^  irdinip  Tijs 

r€pos,  Koi  ofhtos,  £<rrc  icol  avrhs  tlicrurcv  avro^,.  (Theophyl.  in  loo.)  Christ 
is  not  the  first  of  created  spirits;  He  exists  before  tiiem,  and  as  One 
'begotten  not  made.*  'Der  genit,  vdtrris  icrltreas  ist  nicht  Genit.  potrtitif}. 
(obwohl  diess  noch  de  WeUe  fiir  unzweifelhaft  halt),  weil  vcura  icrltris  nicht 
die  ganze  Schopfung  heisst,.  mithin  nicht  die  Kat»^orie  oder  QeseunmtheU 
aussagen  kann,  zu  welcher  Christus  als  ihr  erstgebomes  Ladividuum-gehdre  : 
es  heisstj  jedwedes  GeaohUpf;  vrgl.  z.  jrwra  olKo^oix'ti,  Eph«  ii.  21),  sondem 
es  ist  der  Genit.  comparat, :  der  Uratgehome  in  Vergleich  mit  jedem  Ge- 
»ch^f€  (s.  Bemhardy,  p.  139),  d.  h.  eher  geboren  aU  jedes  Geschopf.  Vrgl. 
Bahr  z.  St.  u.  Emesti  Uxsprung  d..  Sunde,  p.  241.  Andera  ist  das  Ver- 
haltniss  Apoo.  i.  5 :  irpuT6roKos  rwv  viKpaVf  wo  rwv  vcKp&v  die  Xat^orie 
anzeigt,  vrgl.  xpotr^oKos  iv  iroXAois  aSeX^ots  (Bom.  viii.  29).  Unser  G«nit. 
ist  ganz  zu  fassen  wie  dier  vergleichende  G^nit.  bei  irpSoros  Joh.  i.  15,  30; 
Winer,  p.  218 ;  Fritzsche  ad  Bom.  ii.  p.  421.  Das  YergleichungB-McHnent 
ist  das  Yerhaltniss  der  Zeit,  und  zwar  in  Betreff  des  Ursprunge :  da  aber 
letzterer  bei  jeder  icriaris  andera  ist  als  bei  Christo,  so  ist  nicht  irpwr6Kritrr(ts 
oder  irpoor&rtXaurros  gesagt,  welches  von  Christo  eine  gleiche  Art  der  Entste- 
hung  wie  yon  der  Creatur  anzeigen  wiirde,  sondem  lepwr^oKos  gemhlt^ 
wel^es  in  der  Zeitvergleichung  des  Ursprungs  die  absonderliche  Art  der 
Entstehung  in  Betreff  Chriati  anzeigt,  dass  er  namlich.  yon  GrOtt  nicht 
geachaffen  sei,  wie  die  anderen  Wesen,  bei  denen  diess  in-  der  Benennusg 
tcrhis  li^,  sondem  geboren,  aus  dem  Wesen  Gottes  gleichartig  heryoige- 
gangen.  Bichiig  Theodoret:  oux  &5  iJSeXip^y  tx^v  tj^v  Kricip,  &XX'  Lt 
vph  irdfnis  Krlfftvs  y€yvrid€ls.  Wortwidrig  ist  daher  die  Arianiache  Erkla- 
rung,  dass  Christus  als  das  erate  Geach&pf  Gottea  bezeichnet  worde.'  Meyer, 
Kdosserbrief,  p.  184.    See  lightfoot^  ColoBsians.  p.  a  12. 
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created  universe  i.  That  relation,  according  to  St.  Paul,  is 
threefold.  Of  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven,  of  things  seen  and 
unseen,  of  the  various  orders  of  the  angelic  hierarchy,  of  thrones, 
of  dominions,  of  principalities,  of  powers — it  is  said  that  they 
were  created  in  Christ,  by  Christ,  and  for  Christ.  'Ev  avr©, 
€KTi<r6ri  ,  ^',  .  di  avToVf  Ka\  tit  avrhv  tierurTaii,  In  Him.  There 
was  no  creative  process  external  to  and  independent  of  Him ; 
since  the  archetypal  forms  after  which  the  creatures  are  modelled, 
and  the  sources  of  their  strength  and  consistency  of  being,  eter- 
nally reside  in  Him^.  By  Him,  The  force  which  has  sum- 
moned the  worlds  out  of  nothingness  into  being,  and  which 
upholds  them  in  being,  is  His ;  He  wields  it ;  He  is  the  One 
Producer  and  Sustainer  of  all  created  existence.  For  Him, 
He  is  not,  as  Arianism  afterwards  pretended,  merely  an  inferior 
workman,  creating  for  the  glory  of  a  higher  Master,  for  a  God 
superior  to*  Himself.  He  creates  for  Himself ;  He  is  the  End  of 
created  things  as  well  as  their  immediate  Source  ;  and  in  living 
for  Him  every  creature  finds  at  once  the  explanation  and  the 
law  of  its  being.  For  ^  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all 
things  consist  V     After  such  a  statement  it  follows  naturally 

^  Schleiermacher's  diBsire  to  apply  to  the  new  creation,  what  is  here  said 
of  the  natural)  illustrates  his  tendency  '  to  expound  the  Bible  by  the  verdict 
of  his  consciousness,  instead  of  permitting  his  consciousness  to  be  regulated* 
by  the  Bible.'    Auberlen  on  the  Divine  Bevelation,  pt.  a.  iv.  2.  a. 

J  Compare  Bom.  xi.  36 :  il  aanov  Kcd  8(*  ainov  koI  els  alnhv  rh.  vdirra. 
As  in  this  passage  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  Grod,  without  hinting  at  any 
distinction  of  Persons  within  the  Gk>dhead,  he  writes  c|  avrov,  not  tv  ain^. 
The  Eternal  Father  is  the  ultimate  Source  of  all  life,  both  intra  and  extra 
I>einn ;  while  the  production  of  created  beings  depends  immediately  upon 
the  Son.  The  other  two  prepositions — the  last  being  theologically  of  most 
import— correspond  in  the  two  passages. 

■  iicriaOri  describes  the  €Uit  of* creation;  KitriffTcu  points  to  creation  as 
a  completed  and  enduring  fact.  In  iv  avr^,  the  preposition  signifies  that 
'in  Christo  beruhete  (ursachlich)  der  Act  der  Schopfung,  so  dass  die  Yoll- 
ziehung  derselben  in  Seinen  Person  hegrilndet  war,  und  ohne  ihn  nicht 
geschd^en  ware.'  Of.  St.  John  i.  3 :  x^9^^  ahrov  iyeyero  ovBh  ^y,  t  ytyoyey. 
Bnt  although  the  preposition  immediately  expresses  the  dependence  of 
created  life  upon  Christ  as  its  cause,  it  hints  at  the  reason  of  this  depend- 
ence, namely,  that  our  Divine  Lord  is  the  causa  exemplaris  of  creation,  the 
kAviaos  vorrrhs,  the  Archetype  of  all  created  things,  '  die  Dinge  ihrer  Idee 
nach,  Selbst,  er  tragt  ihre  Wesenheit  in  sich.'     (Olshausen  in  loc.) 

^  Col.  i.  17 :  Koi  avT6s  iarri  vph  irdyrayf  koI  rh.  vdyra  iy  outr^  crvyitrri^Kt, 
Meyer  in  loc.  'Und-  Er  (Er  eben),  durch  welchen  und  fiir  welchen  ra 
iriarra  iicriffrai,  hat  eine  friihere  Existenz  als  Alles,  und  das  Sammtliche 
besteht  in  ihm.  ....  irph  wdarray  wie  irpaniroKos  von  der  Zeit,  nicht  vom 
BaDge ;  wiederholt  und  nacJidrilckUch  betont  wird  von  P.  die  Praexistenz 
Chiiflti.  Statt  lori  hatte  er  ^y  sagenv  konnen  (Joh.  i.  i) ;  jenes  aber  ist 
Vl]  T  2 
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that  the  TrX^ptf/xo,  that  is  to  say,  the  entire  cycle  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  considered  as  a  series  of  powers  or  forces, 
dwells  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  this,  not  in  any  merely  ideal  or 
transcendental  manner,  but  with  that  actual  reality  which  men 
attach  to  the  presence  of  material  bodies  which  iiiey  can  feel 
and  measure  thi'ough  the  organs  of  sense.    'Ey  avrw  learotjeclirav  rh 

trXripoi^   TTJs   Ot&rrjros   amfiariK&s^,       Although   throughout    this 

Epistle  the  word  X6yos  is  never  introduced,  it  is  plain  that  the 
«Iko»v  of  St.  Paul  is  equivalent  in  His  rank  and  Amctions  to  the 
\6yos  of  St.  John.  Each  exists  prior  to  creation ;  each  is  the 
one  Agent  in  creation ;  each  is  a  Divine  P^*son ;  each  is  equal 
with  God  and  shares  His  essential  Life;  each  is  really  none 
other  than  God. 

Indeed  with  this  passage  in  the  Colossians  only  two  others 
in  the  entire  compass  of  the  New  Testament  can,  on  the  whole, 
be  compared.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  prologue 
of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  to  refer  to  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Most  of  those 
writers  who  earnestly  reject  the  Pauline  authorship  of  that 
Epistle  admit  that  it  is  of  primary  canonical  authority,  and 
assign  to  its  author  the  highest  place  of  honour  in  ^  the  school 
of  St.  Paul.*  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that,  at  the  utmost, 
it  is  not  more  distantly  related  to  his  mind  than  is  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  ;  if  indeed  it  does  not  furnish  a  crowning  instance  of 
the  spiritual  versatility  of  the  great  Apostle,  addressing  himself 
to  a  set  of  circumstances  unlike  any  other  of  which  the  records 
of  his  ministry  have  given  us  information  °.    Throughout  the 

gesagt,  well  Er  die  Permanenz  des  Seins  Ohristi  im  Ange  hat  und  daratelll^ 
nicht  aber  historisch  liber  ihn  berichten  will,  was  nur  in  den  Hiil&satiea 
mit  tin  vers.  i6.  u.  19.  geschieht."     Of.  St.  John  viii.  58. 

™  Col.  ii.  9  :  Trap  rh  irX-fipcofia.  Meyer  in  loc. :  '  Wird  dutch  t^ j  9t6mros 
naher  bestimmt,  welches  angiebt,  was  seiner  ganzen  Fiille  nach,  d.  i.  nicht 
etwa  bios  theilweise,  sondem  in  seiner  Gcsammtheit,  in  Ghristo  wohne. . .  . 
^  d€6Tris  die  Gottheit  (Lucian,  Icarom.  9;  Plut.  Mor.  p.  415,  C.)  das 
Abstractum  von  6  &€6s,  ist  zu  unterscheiden  von  ri  Otidrns  dem  Abstractnm 
von  Otios  (!Rom.  i.  20;  Sap.  xviii.  9;  Lncian  de  Calumn.,  17).  Jenes  ist 
Deltas,  das  Gottsein,  d.  i.  die  gottliche  Wesenheit,  Gottheit;  dieses  abor 
die  Divinitas,  d.  i.  die  gottliche  Qttalitdt.G^ttlichJceit:  So  Bengd:  'Non 
mod6  divinsB  virtutes,  sed  ipsa  divina  natnra.*  See  too  Abp.  Trench,  Syii« 
N.  T.  i.  p.  8.  Thus  in  this  passage  the  irX^p»Ma  T^va^  he  understood  in 
the  metaphysical  sense  of  the  Divine  Essence,  even  if  in  Col.  1.  19  it  is 
referred  to  the  fulness  of  Bivine  grace.  Contrast  too  the  permanent  &ct 
involved  in  the  present  fcaroucci  of  the  one  passage  with  the  historical 
aorist  «vS($ici7o-€  of  the  other. 

^  The  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  has  been  maintained  with  gwmt 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  oompaiison  is  instituted  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism ;  and  this  comparison  turns  partly  on 
the  spiritual  advantages  which  belong  to  the  two  systems  respec- 
tively, and  partly  on  the  relative  dignity  of  the  persons  who 
represent  the  two  dispensations,  and  who  mediate  accordingly, 
in  whatever  senses,  between  God  and  humanity.  Thus  our 
Incarnate  Lord  as  the  one  great  High-priest  is  contrasted  with 
Aaron  o  and  his  successors.  Thus  too  as  the  one  perfect  Be- 
vealer  of  God,  He  is  compared  with  Moses  p  and  the  Jewish 
prophets.  As  the  antitype  of  Melchisedec,  Christ  is  a  higher 
Priest  than  Aaron  <! ;  as  a  Son  reigning  over  the  house  of  God, 
Christ  is  a  greater  Ruler  than  the  legislator  whose  praise  it  was 
that  he  had  been  a  faithful  servant  ^  As  Author  of  a  final, 
complete,  and  unique  revelation,  Christ  stands  altogether  above 
the  prophets  by  whom  God  had  revealed  His  Mind  in  many 
modes  and  in  many  fragments,  in  revelations  very  various  as  to 
their  forms,  and,  at  certain  epochs,  almost  incessant  in  their 
occurrence  ».  But  if  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism 
was  to  be  completely  established,  a  further  comparison  was 
necessary.  The  later  Jewish  theologians  had  laid  much  stress 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  Sinaitic  Law  through  the  agency 
of  angels  acting  as  delegates  for  the  Most  High  God*.  The 
Author  of  Christianity  might  be  superior  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  but  could  He  challenge  comparison  with  those  pure 
and  mighty  spirits  compared  with  whom  the  greatest  of  the 
sons  of  Israel,  as  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  were  insigniflcant 
and  sinful  %    The  answer  is,  that  if  Christ  is  not  the  peer  of  the 

ability  by  Biesenthal,  '  Bas  Trostschreiben  des  Ap.  Faulus  an  die  Hebraer,* 
Leipzig,  1878,  cf.  pp.  19-43  [1881]. 

®  Heb.  y.  4;  z.  II.  p  Ibid.  iii.  1-6. 

«  Ibid.  vii.  1-22. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  5,  6>:  koX  Maxr^f  yukv  Tsitrrhi  iv  li\qt  r$  oXxtp  abrov,  &s  Bepdinov, 
....  Xpiarhs  Hi,  &s  vihs  4v\  rhv  oXkov  ahrov,  oZ  oIk6s  ifffifv  iifieTs.  The 
preoeding  words  are  yet  more  noteworthy :  Moses  and  the  house  of  Israel 
stand  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  relation  of  creature  to  the  Creator.  wKelovos 
yhp  96^715  oZros  irapcb  Mvo^v  ii^Uarou,  Ka$*  Zffov  trX^lova,  rifjiiiy  Ix^'  '''^^  oXkov  d 
KctracKevda-ai  aitrov.  -was  y^  oIkos  KorourKevdCerai  ^6  twos'  6  8c  t&  wdyra 
KwraffKtvdffai  (sc.  Jesus  Christ),  Bt6s,  So  too  the  ii-irh  OcoO  (juvros  of 
▼er.  12  refers  most  naturally  to  our  Lord,  not  to  the  Father. 

'  Ibid.  i.  I :  iroXv/i€p»s  koX  iro\vrp6irw5  trcUcu  6  0cbs  XaXiiaas  roh  icarrpdffiv 
iy  rots  Trpo^TMS, 

*  Ibid.  ii.  a :  A  8t*  hyy4\»y  XctX-qBih  \6yos.  Acts  vii.  38 :  fierh  rod 
hyyiXov  rov  Xdkovvros  avr$  iy  r^  6p€i  ^iva.  Ibid.  ver.  53  :  olriycs  ixdfiert 
rby  y6fjuty  tls  Biaraydis  kyyiXwy,  GaJ.  iii.  19 :  6  v6iaos  .  .  .  irpoaerdOri .  .  . 
Smroyclf  81'  kyyiXwy, 
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angels,  this  is  because  He  is  their  Lord  and  Master  ^.  The  angels 
are  ministers  of  the  Divine  Will ;  they  are  engaged  in  stated 
services  enjoined  on  them  towards  creatures  lower  than  them- 
selves, yet  redeemed  by  Christ  ▼.  But  He,  in  His  glory  above 
the  heavens,  is  invested  with  attributes  to  which  the  highest 
angel  could  never  pretend.  In  His  crucified  but  now  enthroned 
Humanity,  He  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  <m 
high^;  He  is  seated  there,  as  being  Heir  of  all  things^; 
the  angels  are  themselves  but  a  portion  of  His  vast  inheritance. 
The  dignity  of  His  titles  is  indicative  of  His  essential  rank  7. 
Indeed  He  is  expressly  addressed  as  God^;  and  when  He 
is  termed  the  Son  of  Gfod,  or  the  Son,  the  fall  sense  of  that 
term  is  drawn  out  in  language  adopted,  as  it  seems,  from  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  ^,  and  not  less  explicit  than  that  which  we 
have  been  considering  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  although 
of  a  distinct  type.  That  He  is  One  with  God  as  having 
streamed  forth  eternally  from  the  Father's  Essence,  like  a 
ray  of  light  from  the  parent  fire  with  which  it  is  unbrokenly 
joined,  is  implied  in  the  expression  airavyaa-fM  r^s  d<{^f  ^.  That 
He  is  both  personally  distinct  from,  and  yet  literally  equal 
to.  Him  of  Whose  Essence  He  is  the  adequate  imprint,  is 
taught  us  in  the  phrase  x^'V^^^^P  ^^  vjroaTaa-eoDs^,      By  Sim, 

*  Heb.  ii.  3 :  trtoniplas  .  • .  hpxhv  Xafiovffa  \aXtia0ai  HA  rod  Kvplov, 

■^  Ibid.  i.  14 :  KtirovpyiKh  iri^f i;/iara,  tls  Huucovlav  ikvoartXXSfieya  Si2t  Tohs 
fi4Woin'as  KKtipovofietv  awnipiay, 

^  Ibid.  yer.  3 :  iK&Our^v  iv  Seftf  ri}s  /te7aX»(ri$f^s  iv  ii^Xots,  The 
superiority  of  Christ  to  the  ATigala  ig  already  implied  in  the  climax  at 
Gal.  iv.  14,  while  the  elevation  of  Chiist^s  Manhood  above  all  orders  of 
Angelic  life  is  taught  in  Eph.  i.  20^  21. 

^  Heb.  i.  a  :  K\npov6fioy  irivrav, 

7  Ibid.  ver.  4 :  roffoirtf  Kpflrreov  y€p6fi€yos  rav  kyyihMVf  ttrtp  fitapopAr^pov 
teoj^  cdnohs  KiKKitpovSfiriKty  6yofia.  As  to  ywSfifvos,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  subject  of  the  whde  passage  is  the  Word  now  truly  Incamate^ 
and  not^  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  the  pre-ezistent  Ix^os  alone.  The 
ytySixevos  would  therefore  refer  to  the  exaltation  of  our  Lord's  Humanity. 
(See  Ebrard,  Comm.  in  loo.)  St.  Cyril  observes  that  it  does  not  imply 
that  in  Christ's  superior  nature  He  oould  be  mcuie  superior  to  angeU. 
Thes.  p.  199. 

'  Heb.  i.  8:  vphs  8i  rhy  Tlby,  '6  $p6yos  <rov,  d  Ocds,  c2f  rhy  cuwyarov 
euwyos*    Ps.  xlv.  6. 

•  Wisd.  vii.  26 ;  cf.  Leot.  II.  p.  63. 
^  Heb.  i.  3. 

^  Ibid.  A.  y.  'Express  image  of  His  Person.*  So  Beza,  who  dreaded 
Arianism,  and  accordingly  u^  'Person'  instead  of  'Substance,'  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  latter  rendering  would  here  imply  somethiDg 
inconsistent  with  the  Homoousion. 
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therefore,  the  uniyerse  was  made<^;  and  at  this  moment  all 
things  are  preserved  and  upheld  in  being  by  the  fiat  of  His 
almighty  word®.  What  created  angel  can  possibly  compare 
with  Him )  In  the  Name  which  He  bears  and  which  unveils 
His  Nature  ^ ;  in  the  honours  which  the  heavenly  intelligences 
themselves  may  not  refuse  to  pay  Him,  even  when  He  is  enter- 
ing upon  His  profound  SeK-humiliation  s ;  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  ministerial  duties  and  His  Divine  and  unchanging 
Eoyalty^;  in  His  relationship  of  Creator  both  to  earth  and 
heaven^;  and  in  the  majestic  certainty  of  His  tnpnph  over 
all  who  shall  oppose  the  advance  of  His  kingdom  \ — ^we  recog- 
nise a  Being,  for  Whose  Person,  although  It  be  clothed  in  a 
finite  Human  Nature  \  there  is  no  real  place  between  humanity 
and  God.  While  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lays  even  a 
stronger  emphasis  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament 
upon  Christ's  true  Humanity  °^,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
no  other  book  more  explicitly  asserts  the  reality  of  His  Divine 
prerogatives  "*. 

3.  Enough  will  have  been  said,  to  shew  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
believed  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  the  moral  sense 
of  Socinianism,  nor  in  the  ditheistic  sense,  so  to  speak,  of 
Arianism,  but  in  the  literal,  metaphysical,  and  absolute  sense 
of  the  CathoHc  Church.  Those  passages  in  his  writings  which 
may  appear  to  interfere  with  this  conclusion  are  certainly  to 
be  referred  either,  to  his  anxiety  to  insist  upon  the  reality  of 
our  Lord's  Manhood,  or  to  his  recognition  of  the  truth  that 
Christ's  Eternal  Sonship  is  Itself  derived  fi:om  the  Person 
of  the  Father.  From  the  Father  Christ  eternally  receives  an 
equality  of  life  and  power,  and  therefore,  as  being  a  recipient, 
He  is  so  feir  subordinate   to  the   Father.     We   have  indeed 

^  Heb.  i.  a :  9t*  oS  Koi  toiii  aluvas  iirotriirey.  See  Delitzsch  and  Biesenthal, 
mloc. 

*  Ibid.  yer.  3 :  ^4potv  re  rh  vdma  r^  ^fiari  rrjs  dwd/ifus  abrov, 
'  Ibid.  yer.  5  :  Tiis  fiov  cT  (r6.    See  Biesenthal,  in  loc 

'  Ibid.  yer.  6:    irpo(rKvyri(rdTUiray  ain$  wdm-^s  iyytKoi  Oeov.     Psahn 
zorii.  7. 

^  Heb.  i.  7-9,  14. 

*  Ibid.  yer.  10:  trb  kut^  &px^'»  K^ic^  r^y  yrjv  iOe/i^Ktuffas,  ica2  llpya  rStv 
Xcipwi'  iTov  ^Iffiv  ol  ohpavol. 

^  Ibid.  yer.  13:  irphs  rtva  Z\  rStv  ikyy4\uv  ^pfiK4  irort,  'Kd0w  iic  Sc^twy 
fwv,  Zas  ttv  0&  rohs  ix'^P^^^  ^^^  ^<nr6dioy  rSov  irod&y  ffov  ;* 
^  Ibid.  iii.  2.:  viarhv  Syra  r^  votiiffcam  avr6y, 
»  Ibid.  ii.  14,  18,  iy.  15,  y.  7.     So  xiii.  ao. 

*  Cf.  especially  Heb.  xiii.  8,  than  which  no  stronger  language  could  be 
employed  to  describe  the  Alone  Unchangeable. 
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already  seen  that  Christ's  eternal  derivation  from  the  Father  is 
set  forth  nowhere  more  fully  than  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
and  by  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  Himself.  But  the  doctrine 
before  us,  as  it  Hes  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  to  be 
measured  only  by  an  analysis  of  those  particular  texts  which 
proclaim  it  in  terms.  The  evidence  for  this  great  doctrine 
is  not  really  in  suspense  until  such  time  as  the  critics  may 
have  finally  decided  by  their  microscopical  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus, whether  the  bar  of  the  e  in  a  famous  passage  of 
St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  or  is  not  really  discernible 
in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  The  doctrine  lies  too  deep  in  the 
thought  of  the  Apostle,  to  be  affected  by  such  contingencies  <>.  You 
cannot  make  St.  Paul  a  preacher  of  Humanitarianism,  without 
warping,  mutilating,  degrading  his  whole  recorded  mind.  Par- 
ticular texts,  when  duly  isolated  from  the  Apostle's  general 
teaching,  may  be  pressed  with  plausible  eflfect  into  the  service 
of  Arian  or  Humanitarian  theories ;  but  take  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
as  a  whole,  and  it  must  be  admitted  to  centre  in  One  Who 
is  at  once  and  truly  God  as  well  as  Man. 

St.  Paul  never  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  pupil  of  less 
originality  and  genius  might  speak  of  a  master  in  moral  truth, 
whose  ideas  he  was  recommending,  expanding,  defining,  defend- 
ing, popularizing,  among  the  men  of  a  later  generation.  St.  Paul 
never  professes  to  be  working  on  the  common  level  of  human 
power  and  knowledge  with  a  master  from  whom  he  differed,  as 
an  inferior  teacher  might  differ,  only  in  the  degree  of  his  capacity 
and  authority.  St.  Paul  always  writes  and  speaks  as  becomes 
the  slave  of  tfesus.  He  is  indeed  a  most  willing  and  enthusiastic 
slave,  reverently  gathering  up  and  passionately  enforcing  all 
that  touches  the  work  and  glory  of  that  Divine  Master  to  Whom 
he  has  freely  consecrated  his  liberty  and  his  life. . 

In  St.  Paul's  earliest  sermons,  we  do  not  find  the  moral 
precepts  of  Jesus  a  more  prominent  element  than  the  glories 
of  .His  Person  and  of  His  redemptive  work.     That  the  reverse 


^  This  18  indirecdy  recognised  by  those  writers  who  would,  for  instance, 
deny  the  Pauline  authorsUp  of  such  Epistles  as  those  to  the  Epheeians 
and  ColoBsians,  for  this  reason  among  others,  that  our  Lord's  profound 
relations  to  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in  these  Epistles,  involve  a  doctrine 
of  His  Person,  which  they  reject ;  cf.  Baur,  Vorlesungen  liber  N.  T. 
Theologie,  272,  sqq.  Pfleiderer  regards  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  as 
due  to  the  later  influence  of  Alezandrianism  upon  St.  Paul's  doctrine ; 
while  that  to  the  Ephesians,  he  says,  belongs  to  the  transition  stage  from 
'Paulinism*  to  'Catholicism.'     'Paulinismus/  1873.  pp.366,  431  [1881]. 
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is  the  case  is  at  once  apparent  from  a  study  of  the  great  dis- 
course which  was  pronounced  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Pisidian 
Antioch.  The  past  history  of  Israel  is  first  summarized  from  a 
point  of  view  which  regards  it  as  purely  preparatory  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  anticipated  Saviour  p  ;  and  then  the  true 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptists,  to  the  correspondence  of  the  circumstances 
of  Christ's  Death  with  the  prophetic  announcements',  and  to 
the  historical  fact  of  His  resurrection  from  the  graved,  which 
had  been  witnessed  by  the  apostles  as  distinctly^  as  it  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophets  ^»  Thus  the  Apostle  reaches  his  prac- 
tical conclusion.  To  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  condition 
of  receiving  remission  of  sins  and  (how  strangely  must  such 
words  have  sounded  in  Jewish  ears  I)  justification  from  all 
things  firom  which  men  could  not  be  justified  by  the  divinely- 
given  law  of  Moses  ^.  To  deny  Jesus  Christ  is  to  incur  those 
penalties  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  denounced  against  scornful 
indifference  to  the  voice  of  God  and  to  the  present  tokens  of 
His  Love  and  Power  ^. 

At  first  sight,  St.  Paul's  sermon  from  the  steps  of  the  Areo- 
pagus might  seem  to  be  rather  Theistic  than  Christian.  St.  Paul 
had  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  ^  philosophical '  audience  which  imagined 
that '  Jesus  and  the  Eesurrection '  were  two  *  strange  demons  ^,' 
who  might  presently  be  added  to  the  stock  of  deities  already 
venerated  by  the  Athenian  populace.  St.  Paul  is  therefore  eager 
to  set  forth  the  lofty  spirituality  of  the  God  of  Christeiidom ; 
but,  although  he  insists  chiefly  on  those  Divine  attributes  which 
are  observable  in  Nature  and  Providence,  his  sermon  ends  with 
Jesus.  Affcer  shewing  what  God  is  in  Himself  7,  and  what  are 
the  natural  relations  which  subsist  between  God  and  mankind  2, 
St.  Paul  touches  the  conscience  of  his  Athenian  audience  by  a 
sharp  denunciation  of  the  vulgar  idolatry  which  it  despised^,  and 
he  calls  men  to  repent  by  a  reference  to  the  coming  judgment, 

P  ActBziii.  17-33;  «  Ibid.  vers.  24,  25,  '  Ibid.  vers.  26-30. 

■  Ibid.  ver.  30.  *  Ibid.  ver.  31.  "  Ibid.  vers.  32-37. 

▼  Ibid.  vera.  38,  39 :  9i&  roinov  ifiiv  &^€(ris  afiapriSfv  KaroeyyiWerai'  koSl 
iuieh  TrJantev  &v  ohx  iidvrfiSrirt  iv  Tf)  v6fjuif  Muffdus  diKau»0Tiyai, .  iv  roir^  teas 
S  leiar^imv  ZiKOiovrai. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  40:  fiXhrer^  oZv  fi^  iirdxBji  i<j>*  ifias  rh  €lfrfifi4voy  4v  ro7s 
wpo^t^ais'  '"iSerc,  ol  Kcpra/ppoprrral,  Koi  Boufidaar^  koL  &ipayla-07iT€'  Sti  Hpyov 
^ii  ipyd(ofiu  iv  reus  rifi4pais  bfmv*     Hab.  i.  5. 

'  Acts  xvii.  18 :  iivtev  ZaiiMviwv  HoKti  KOTcr/yeXcipi  eXvtu, 

J  Ibid.  vers.  24,  25.  ■  Ibid.  vers.  26-28. 

*  Ibid.  vera.  29,  30. 
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wluch  conscience  itself  foreshadowed.  But  the  certainty  of  that 
judgment  has  been  attested  by  the  historical  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus ;  the  risen  Jesus  is  the  future  Judge  ^. 

Or,  listen  to  St.  Paul  as  with  fatherly  authority  and  tender- 
ness he  is  taking  his  leave  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  Christ,  the 
presbyters  of  Ephesus,  on  the  strand  of  Miletiiis.  Here  the 
AposUe's  address  moves  incessantly  round  the  Person  of  Jesus. 
He  protests  that  to  lead  men  to  repentance  towards  God  and 
fjEiith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ<^,  had  been  the  single  object 
of  his  public  and  private  ministrations  at  Ephesus.  He  counts 
not  his  life  dear  to  himself,  if  only  he  t;an  complete  the  mission 
which  is  so  precious  to  him  because  he  has  received  it  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  d.  The  presbyters  are  bidden  to  *  shepherd  the 
Church  of  God  which  He  has  purchased  with  His  Own  Blood®-;' 
and  the  Apostle  concludes  by  quoting  a  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  which  has  not  been  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  but  which 
was  then  reverently  treasured  in  the  Church,  to  the  effect  that 
*  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  V 

Li  the  two  apologetic  discourses  delivered,  the  one  fi:t)m  the 
stairs  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  before  the  angry  multitude,  and 
the  other  in  the  council-chamber  at  Csesarea  before  King 
Agrippa  IL  of  Chalcis,  St.  Paul  justifies  his  missionary  activity 
by  dwelling  upon  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  and 
immediately  followed  his  conversion.  Everything  had  turned 
upon  a  fact  which  the  Apostle  abundantly  insists  upon ; — he 
had  received  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  heavenly  glory. 
It  was  Jesus  Who  had  spoken  to  St.  Paul  from  heaven  8 ;  it  was 
Jesus  Who  had  revealed  Himself  as  persecuted  in  His  suffering 
Church  h;  it  was  to  Jesus  that  St.  Paul  had  surrendered  his 
moral  liberty  V;  it  was  from  Jesus  that  he  had  received  specific 

^  Acts  zvii.  31 ;  x  Thess.  ii.  19. 

^  Acts  XK.  21 :  HiofxaprvpSfievos ....  i^y  tls  rhp  Bthtf  fitrdyoieaf,  Kcd  wUrriw 
rijy  tit  rhy  Kt/ptov  rifiuy  *lijffovv  Xpi(rT6v, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  24. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  28 :  •Koifioivtiv  rijy  iKKXridaif  rod  ©eov  [Ki/pfow,  l^sch.  al.]  %p 
ir€pi€iroffi(raro  81&  rov  cClfAaros  rod  lUiov,  See  Dr.  Wordsworth's  note  in  loc. 
In  the  third  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  Dean  Alford  restored  the 
reading  rod  Qtov,  which  he  had  abandoned  for  Kvpiov  in  the  two  foxmer 
editions.  See  especially  the  note  in  his  fifth  edition.  For  Kvpiov  are 
A,  0,  D,  E.;  for  eeov,  B,  M,  Syr.,  Vulg.  Compare  Scrivener,  Introduciloa 
to  Oriticism  of  the  N.  T.,  pp.. 3 75,  444. 

'  Acts  XX.  35  :  fivrjfiovt^€iy  re  ruy  \6yoay  rov  KvpCov  'liiffodf  5ti  tArhs  €!««• 
'  MeucdpiSy  iari  ftoAAov  Iii96yai  ^  \o^fidvtiy* 
«  Ibid.  xxii.  7;  xxvi.  14.      »»  IWd.  xxii.  8;  xrri.  15.     »  Ibid.  xxii.  10. 
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orders  to  go  into  Damascus  ^ ;  Jesus  had  commissioned  him  to 
be  a  minister  and  witness  both  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  of  the 
truths  which  were  yet  to  be  disclosed  to  him^;  it  was  by 
Jesus  that  he  was  sent  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  'to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that,'  continued  the  Heavenly 
Bpeaker,  *  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  Me  1°.'  It 
was  Jesus  Who  had  appeared  to  St.  Paul  when  he  was  in  an 
ecstasy  in  the  Temple,  had  bidden  him  leave  Jerusalem  suddenly, 
and  had  sent  him  to  the  Gentiles^.  The  revelation  of  Jesus  had 
been  emphatically  the  turning-point  of  the  Apostle's  life ;  it  had 
first  determined  the  direction  and  had  then  quickened  the 
intensity  of  his  action.  He  could  plead  with  truth  before  Agrippa 
that  he  had  not  been  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision^. 
But  who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Lord  who  in  His  glorified 
Manhood  thus  speaks  to  His  servant  from  the  skies,  and  Who 
is  withal  revealed  to  him  in  the  very  centre  of  his  soul  p,  is  no 
created  being,  is  neither  saint  nor  seraph,  but  in  very  truth  the 
Master  of  consciences,  the  Monarch  Who  penetrates,  inhabits, 
and  rules  the  secret  life  of  spirits,  the  King  Who  claims  the 
fealty  and  Who  orders  the  ways  of  men  % 

St.  Paul's  popular  teaching  then  is  emphatically  a  *  preaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  Q.'  Our  Lord  is  always  the  Apostle's  theme ; 
but  the  degree  in  which  His  Divine  glory  is  unveiled  varies  with 
the  capacities  of  the  Jewish  or  heathen  listeners  for  bearing  the 
grreat  discovery.  The  doctrine  is  distributed,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
in  a  like  varying  manner  over  the  whole  text  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.     It  lies  in  those  greetings^  by  which  the  Apostle 


*  Acta  mi.  lo.  *  IWd.  xxvi.  i6.  »  Ibid.  vera,  ry,  i8. 

B  Ibid.  xzii.  17 :  4y4y§ro  ....  icpoffevxofiivov  fiou  4y  r^  i^pVt  y^vtffOcu 
fu  itf  iKtrrdffci,  Kcd  tUtiy  ainhy  Kiyovrd  /loi,  y^rtOffoy  iral  f^cAOe  4y  T(ixc<  H 
'UpoviraX-fifi,     Ibid.  ver.  21 :  tls  tBm)  fuucpiiv  ^(airo0TcA.«  (re. 

9  Ibid.  zxvi.  19 :  oIk  iyty6fifiy  &ir€i0^i  t§  ohftayitp  hirroffiff. 

P  Gr&l.  i.  15,  16 :  tMieriffey  6  echs  ....  hwoKoX^cu  rhy  Tlhy  aJbrov  4y  ifwL 

«  Acts  iz.  20,  zvii.  3,  18,  zzviii.  31  :  9iid(rKuy  rh  irepi  rod  Kuplou  *lfi(rov. 
Of.  Ibid.  T.  42;  I  Cor.  i.  23;  2  Cor.  iv.  5;  Phil.  i.  15,  17,  18.  Hence 
Bom.  zvi.  25  :  rh  lefipvyfia  *lficov  Xpurrov, 

'  Som.  i.  ,7 :  x^P^^  ^h^*^  '^^  ^ip^vrf  iLwh  8eov  Tlarphs  ^fi&y  Koi  Kvpiov  ^Iriffw 
XpiOTov.  I  Cor.  i.  3 ;  2  Cor.  i.  2  ;  Gal.  i.  3 ;  Eph.  i.  2  ;  Phil.  i.  2  ;  Col.  i. 
2 ;  I  Theaa.  i.  i ;  2  Theaa.  i.  2 ;  Philemon  3.  In  i  Tim.  i.  2 ;  2  Tim.  i.  2 ; 
$\€os  ia  inserted  between  x<^<^  ajid  ^Ipiiyrif  probably  because  Timothy,  on 
aocomit  of  his  ministerial  responsibilitieB,  needed  the  pitying  mercy  of  Gk)d 
more  than  miordained  Christians. 
TI] 
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associates  Jesus  Christ  with  God  the  Father,  as  being  the  source 
no  less  than  the  channel  of  the  highest  spiritual  blessings.  It  is 
pointedly  asserted  when  the  Galatians  are  warned  that  St.  Paul 
is  '  an  Apostle  not  from  men  nor  by  man,  hitJt  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  God  the  Father  b.'  It  is  implied  in  commands  and  benedic- 
tions t  which  are  pronounced  in  the  Name  of  Christ  without 
naming  the  Name  of  God  'i.  It  underlies  those  early  apostolical 
hymns,  sung,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  Eedeemer's  honour  ▼  ;  it 

■  Gral.  i.  I :  ohK  h.if  hv^p&wtav  qvZ\  8i*  iwBp^ov,  iKKh  Hiit  'hiffov  Xpiirrov 
Koi  &€ov  naTp6s.    Compare  Ters.  ii>  la. 

*  2  These,  iii.  6,  12, 

*  Bom.  xvi.  20 :  ^  X<^''  '''^^  Kvpiou  rifuoy  *hi<rov  Xptcrw  /uc0*  ^fiuw.  1  Oor. 
xvi.  23;  2  Cor.  ziii.  15.  In  Gal.  vi.  18,  /urrck  rod  Tvt^iueros  vfuiv,  Phil, 
iv.  23 ;  I  TheBS.  t.  28.  a  Theas.  ii.  16 :  ainhs  9h  6  K^pios  vfi&v  *Ii}<rovs 
Xpitrrhs,  Kod  6  &fhs  Ktd  Ilar^p  Vfjuiy,  ^  &yavfi<ras  rifios  icol  dols  irapdK\7ja'iy 
cuMviay  Ktd  iKirlZa  iryad^y  iv  x'^^'^h  itctp<XKat\4<rm  tyuuv  rhs  Kop^las,  K<d  anf- 
pl^eu  ifuis  ip  Trayrl  Kiytp  kolL  fpytp  kyoB^.     2  Thess.  iii.  18. 

^  Such  are  i  Tim.  i.  15,  fipom  a  hymn  on  redemption  :^- 

XpcoT^s  'Ii)(roSs 
^\6iv  elf  rhv  K6<rfioi^ 
ctfuxfnuKohs  <r&<rai. 
And  Ibid.  iii.  16,  from  a  hjmn  on  our  Lord's  Incarnation  and  trimuph  :^ 

i<t>aytp(&9fi  iy  <rapK\, 
idiKout&9ri  iy  Tye^fioeri, 
&<ff6fl  iiyy^Kois, 
iicfip6x9ii  iy  (Oy^trty, 
ivurr€i^fl  iy  KSfffjuff, 
iv€Kii<pOri  iy  8<j|p. 

And  2  Tim.  ii.  Ii-*I3,  from  a  hymn  on  the  glories  of  martyrdom <:•— 

tl  (rvyawtOdyofiey,  Kcd  ffvififfofiey' 
c2  6xofi4yofiey,  xad  ovfifiaffiKc^trofiey 
€l  ikpyodfieOa,  KOKtTyos  kpyiicercu  ri/wS' 
ct  ittriaTov/ity,  iK€iyos  iriffrhs  fxiytC 
hpvf)ffaffBai  iaanhy  o&  Z^varax. 

And  Tit.  iii.  4-7,  from  a  hymn  on  the  way  of  salvation ;  cf.  Keble*8  SennoiiB 
Acad,  and  Oco.,  p.  182  :^— 

tr€  Z^  ^  xpV^^^^f  ^^  V  (l>i\ay9ptoiria  lirc^xin}  rod  ^otr^pos  ^fmv  BEOT, 
oIk  i^  ipywy  r&y  iy  8iica<o<r^  &y  iwovfiffOfAty  fl/ius, 
&AX^  Karh  rhy  oArov  tx^oy,  iffoar^v  Vfias,. 
9ik  Kovrpov  iraXiy/wto'las,  icoi  h.yaKau.yAfftms  IINETMATOS  'AnOT, 
oS  i^ix^w  iip>  ri/uis  irXovtrlas,  Sf^i  *IH20T  XPI2TOT  rov  JUffr^pos  VM^y> 
Xya  ZucauoQiyr^s  r$  iKtiyov  xh^^h 
kKiipoy6fioi  y€y(&fAeda  kot^  ^Xir(8a  (oni$  edtcylov. 

Although  in  Tit.  iii.  4  turfjpos  8cov  refers  to  the  Father,  it  is  Jeeos  Christ 
our  Saviour  through  Whom  He  has  given  the  Spirit  and  the  sacramentsy 
the  grace  of  justification,  and  an  inheritance  of  eternal  life.  Jesus  is  the 
more  prominent  Subject  of  the  hymn.  Compare  the  fragment  of  a  hymn, 
whether  for  a  baptism  or  on  penitence,  based  on  Isa.  Iz.  I,  and  quoted  in 
Eph.  V.  14 : — 
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justifies  the  thanksgivings  and  doxologies  which  set  forth  His 
praise^.  It  alone  can  explain  the  application  of  passages, 
which  are  nsed  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  to 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  ^  ;  such  an  application  would  have 
heen  impossihle  unless  St.  Paul  had  renounced  his  belief  in  the 
authority  and  sacred  character  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  had 
explicitly  recognised  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  was  Jehovah 
Himself  visiting  and  redeeming  His  people. 

Mark  too  how  the  truth  before  us  mingles  with  the  current 
topics  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  how  it  is  often  presupposed  even 
where  it  is  not  asserted  in  terms.  Does  that  picture  of  the 
fixture  Judge  Whose  Second  Coming  is  again  and  again  brought 
before  us  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  befit  one  who  is 
not  Divine  y  ?  Is  the  Justifier  of  humanity  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Bomans  and  the  Qalatians,  to  Whom  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  points  as  its  fulfilment,  only  a  human  martyr  after 
all  z  ?  Why  then  is  the  effect  of  His  Death  so  distinct  in  kind 
from  any  which  has  followed  upon  the  martyrdom  of  His  ser- 
vants*? How  comes  it  that  by  dying  He  has  achieved  that 
restoration  of  the  rightful  relations  of  man's  being  towards  God 
and  moral  truth  b,  which  the  law  of  nature  and  the  Law  of 
Sinai  had  alike  failed  ta  secure )  Does  not  the  whole  repre- 
sentation of  the  Second  Adam  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans 
and  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  point  to  a  dignity 
more  than  human  1  Can  He,  Who  is  not  merely  a  living  soul, 
but  a  quickening  Spirit ;  from  Whom  life  radiates  throughout 
renewed  humanity  « ;  from  Whom  there  flows  a  stream  of  grace 
more  abundant  than  the  inheritance  of  sin  which  was  bequeathed 

Ktd  ivdara  4k  r&v  veKpuv, 
Koi  4m0a6(rfi  <rot  6  Xpi<rT6s. 
Cf.  Miinter,  liber  die  alteste  Ghristliche  Poesie,  p.  39. 

^  Bom.  ix.  5 ;  and  perhaps  zvi.  27,  see  01s.  in  loc. ;  I  Thn.  1.  13  :  xcfpiv 
^X^  Ty  ivSvvt^M&ffoufrl  fit  Xpiar^  ^Iria-ov  ry  Kvpiip  TifiSav  K.r.K   Cf.  Heb.  xiii.  20. 

»  e.  g,  certainly  Joel  ii.  32  in  Bom.  x.  13 ;  and  very  probably  Jer.  ix. 
23,  34  in  I  Cor.  i.  31,  etc. 

J  I  Thess.  ii.  19,  iii.  13,  iv.  2,  6,  16,  17,  v.  23;  2  These,  i.  7,  8,  9,  10, 
ii.  8.     Compare  Bom.  xiv.  10,  f  i,  12. 

■  Bom.  X.  4 ;  Gal.  iii.  24. 

*  Bom.  iii.  25,  26;  Gral.  ii.  16,  etc.  St.  Paul's  argument  in  Gral.  iii.  20 
implies  our  Lord's  Divinity ;  since,  if  Christ  is  merely  human,  He  would  be 
a  mediator  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Moses  was  a  mediator.  Of  the  two 
parties,  Grod  and  Israel,  the  fita-irris  of  the  Law  could  properly  represent 
Israel  alone.    The  fita-irTts  of  i  Tim.  ii.  5  i»  altogether  higher. 

*>  SiKcuoa^yri.    Comp.  Bom.  v.  i,  2,  ii. 

•  Bom.  V.  18,  19 ;  xv.  18. 

Vl] 
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by  our  fallen  paxent  d, — can  He  be,  in  His  Apostle's  mind,  merely 
one  of  the  race  which  He  thus  blesses  and  saves  ®  %  And  if  Jesus 
Christ  be  more  than  man,  is  it  possible  to  suggest  any  interme- 
diate position  between  humanity  and  the  throne  of  God,  which 
St.  Paul,  with  his  earnest  belief  in  the  God  of  Israel,  could  have 
believed  Him  to  occupy  % 

In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corint;hian8  St.  Paul  is  not  especially 
maintaining  any  one  great  truth  of  revelation ;  he  is  entering 
with  practical  versatility  into  the  varied  active  life  and  pressing 
wants  of  a  local  Church.  Yet  these  Epistles  might  alone  suffice 
to  shew  the  high  and  unrivalled  honour  paid  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  Apostle's  heart  and  thought.  Is  the  Apostle  contrasting  his 
preaching  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Greek  and  the  hopes  of 
the  Jewish  world  around  hun)  Jesus  crucified^  is  his  central 
subject;  Jesus  crucified  is  his  whole  philosophy s.  Is  he  pre- 
scribing the  law  of  apostolic  labours  in  bmlding  up  souls  or 
Churches )  '  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay '  than  '  Jesus 
Christ  ^.'  Is  he  unfolding  the  nature  of  the  Church  f  It  is  not 
a  self-organized  multitude  of  religionists  who  agree  in  certain- 
tenets,  but  ^  the  Body  of  Christ  ^'  Is  he  arguing  against  sins 
of  impurity  %  Christians  have  only  to  remember  that  they  are 
members  of  Christ  i.  Is  he  deepening  a  sense  of  the  glory  and 
of  the  responsibility  of  being  a  Christian  ?  Christians  are  re- 
minded that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  them  except  they  be  reprobates  K 
Is  he  excommunicating  or  reconciling  a  flagrant  offender  against 
natural  law  1.    He  delivers  to  Satan  in  the  Name  of  Christ ;  ho 

d  Eom.  V.  15 ;  xv.  29. 

*  St.  Paul  styles  himself  in  Bom.  i.  I,  9oOA.os  Xpurrov  *l7i<rov :  and  hu 
value  for  tliis  designation  appears  from  Gal.  i.  10,  6{  fri  Mp^ois  ^p^aKov, 
Xpurrov  Bov\os  ovx  &v  ^t^^fiv,  where  observe  the  antithesis  between  Xpiffrov 
and  Mpi&irois :  cf.  Eph.  vi.  6.  With  these  compare  his  earnest  precept, 
I  Cor.  vii.  23,  fi^  ylytffdc  SovKoi  avBpdiiruv.  How  much  is  implied  too  in 
the  stem  description,  Bom.  zvi.  18,  r^  Kup(^  ritmy  Xpurr^  ov  5ou\€6owny, 
&AXck  rij  kcutruv  KoiXic^.     Gf.  Phil.  iii.  1 9. 

'  I  Cor.  i.  23i  24:  iiiifts  86  Ktipvaaofjiey  Xpurrhy  4ffraupufi4uoy .....  Ocov 
^ivafity  Kol  &€ov  aoplay, 

s  Ibid.  ii.  2 :  ov  7^^^  Hxpiya  rov  clScvcu  rt  ^i'  i^juTv,  c2  /a^  *lriffovy  Xptar^w, 
fcal  rovroy  itrravpafjjyoy. 

^  Ibid.  iii.  1 1 :  deixiXioy  yhp  liWoy  ou^fis  divareu  Beiycu  irapii  rhy  Kelfityoy, 
Hs  iiTTiv  *lt\<rovs  6  XpicrrSs.     Isa.  zxviii.  16 ;  Eph.  ii.  20. 

'  I  Cor.  zii.  27  'o  ififh  8^  ^(rre  tr&fia  Xpiarov  Ktd  /u^Ai;  ix  fiepovs.  Thus 
he  even  identifies  the  Church  with  Christ.  Ibid.  ver.  12  :.  KoBdir^p  yip  rh 
ffufJM  ey  iarif  kolI  /xcAi}  Ix^'  iroAAck ....  otrw  koI  6  Xpi<rT6s, 

i  Ibid.  vi.  15  :  oitK  olSart  Uri  rit  trdaiiara  ifiuy  fi4\fi  Xpurrov  iirriy ; 

k  2  Cor.  xiii.  5 :  ^  ovk  imyuf^ffK^t  icunohs,  Uri  *lria'ovs  Xpurrhs  iy  hpSy 
itrrty ;  €i  fi'fi  ri  Mki^jmI  iffrt, 
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absolves  in  the  Person  of  Christ  \  Is  he  rebuking  irreverence 
towards  the  Holy  Eucharist  %  The  broken  bread  and  the  cup  of 
blessing  are  not  picturesque  symbols  of  an  absent  Teacher,  but 
veils  of  a  gracious  yet  awful  Presence ;  the  irreverent  receiver  is 
guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  Which  he  does  not 
'  discern  iQ.'  Is  he  pointing  to  the  source  of  the  soul's  birth 
and  growth  in  the  life  of  light  %  It  is  the  *  illumination  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Glory  of  Christ,  Who  is  the  Imagd  of  God ; ' 
it  is  the  ^illumination  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ^/  Is  he  describing  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  life  ?  It  is  perpetual  seK-mortification  for  the 
love  of  Jesus,  that  the  moral  life  of  Jesus  may  be  manifested 
to  the  world  in  our  frail  human  nature  O;  Is  he  sketching 
out  the  intellectual  aim  of  his  ministry)  Every  thought  is* 
to  be  brought  as  a  captive  into  submission  to  Christ  p.  Is  he 
linveiling  the  motive  which  sustained  him  in  his  manifold  suf- 
ferings %  All  was  undergone  for  Christ  4.  Is  he  suffering  from 
a  severe  bodily  or  spiritual  aMction  9  Thrice  he  prays  to  Jesus 
Christ  for  relief.  And  when  he  is  told  that  the  trial  will  not  be 
removed,  since  in  possessing  Christ's  grace  he  has  all  that  he 
needs,  he  rejoices  in  the  infirmity  against  which  he  had  prayed, 
•  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  tabernacle  upon  him  *".'  Would 
he  summarize  the  relations  of  the  Christian  to  Christ  1  To  Christ 

^  I  Cor.  Y.  4,  5:  Iv  Tt^  ovSfiari  rod  Kvpiov  ^fiQy  *Ii}(rou,  ....  ffhy  t0 
9vvdfi€i  Tou  Kvpiov  rifjL&y  *Ii}(rov  Xpiarov  TrapaSovvcu  rhp  toiovtov  t^  wSaray^. 
zCor.  ii.  lo>:  Kcd  y^p  iyii  cf  ri  K€xdpi<rtJuUf  f  K^x^pi^fH-ou,  8i'  vfjMs,  iy  irpoirdainf 
TLpurrov,  Iva  n^  ir\toytKrri$ufify  Orrh  rov  "Xaraya. 

™  Ibi^.  X.  16 :  T^  fnyHipioy  rrjs  %(/\oyias  h  fi\oyovfity,  olx^  Koiywvla  rou 
dXfiaros  rov  Xpurrov  iari ;  rhy  &proy  hy  KXMfiey,  otx^  Koiy^yia  rod  a-^fiaros 
rov  Xpurrov  itrrt ;  Ibid.  xi.  27 :  hshy  i<r0iif  rhy  tiprov  rovrov  ^  iriirp  rh  worii' 
pioy  rod  Kvpiov  iwa^lws,  $yoxo5  Utrreu  rod  ffdfxaros  wol  oCfyuxros  rou  Kvpiov, 
Ibid.  yer.  29 :  6  yap  Miwy  koI  iriyuy  [aya^iws],  KplfM  iavr^  iffdUi  Koi  wly^i, 
$1^  Bicucplywy  rh  cwfia  rod  Kvpiov,  * 

^  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  The  god  of  this  world  has  blinded  the  thoughts  of  the 
unbelievers,  tls  rh  fi^  avydtrai  avroTs  rhv  (f>art(rfihy  rod  titayyeXiov  rijs  96^ris 
rod  Xpurrod,  8s  i<mv  €iKi»y  rod  Btov.  On  the  other  hand,  Grod,  Who  bade 
light  shine  out  of  darkness,  has  shined  in  the  hearts  of  believing  Christians, 
'rpbs  <t>*iornrfjAy  rrjs  yydfffws  rrjs  d6^ris  rod  0£ov  iy  vpoffdir^  *li}<rov  Xpiorrod 
(ver.  6). 

<*  Ibid.  ver.  10 :  Tva  xal  ^  (co^  rod  'Iffcod  Iv  r$  tr^fjutri  ^fiQy  <l>ayfpu0il, 

P  Ibid.  X.  5 :  euxjM\Mrl(ovr€s  way  y^fjut  tls  r^y  {tvoKo^y  rod  Xpttrrod, 

4  Ibid.  xii.  10 :  cvSokw  4y  hrBtytiats,  4y  fifiptffiy,  iy  iydyxaiSy  4y  dioryfioTs, 
4y  ffrtyoxo^plous  ^^p  Xpttrrod, 

*  Ibid.  vers.  7-9 :  idddri  not  ckSKoi^  tJ  ffapxi ....  Mp  ro6rov  rpU  rhy 
K^ioy  irtiptKdKtffa,  Tva  hiroar^  &ir'  ijAod'  koL  itp/r^Kt  fioi,  "ApKti  (roi  ^  x<^'^ 
/lov  v  yitp  Hvyofds  fiov  iy  iurdeyeUf  r€\eiodrai,*  ffiiarra  oty  ftSiiXoy  KouxifrofAtu 
dy  reus  &^eye(aii  fAOv,  Xya  iwivienyAfftf  h^  ifjkk  4  H^ofiis  rod  Xpurrod, 
VI] 
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he  owes  his  mental  philosophy,  his  justification  before  God,  his 
progressive  growth  in  holiness,  his  redemption  from  sin  and 
death ".  Would  he  mark  the  happiness  of  instruction  in  that 
*  hidden  philosophy '  which  was  taught  in  the  Church  among  the 
perfect,  and  which  was  unknown  to  the  rulers  of  the  non-Chris- 
tian world  1  It  might  have  saved  them  from  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  Glory  *.  Would  he  lay  down  an  absolute  criterion  of  moral 
ruin  9  *  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
Anathema  Maran-atha  ^^  Would  he  impart  an  apostolical  bene- 
diction 9  In  one  Epistle  he  blesses  his  readers  in  the  Name  of 
Christ  alone  ▼ ;  in  the  other  he  names  the  Three  Blessed  Persons : 
while  '  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  is  mentioned,  not  only 
before  *  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  but  before  *  the  love 
of  God  w/ 

Here  are  texts,  selected  almost  at  random  from  those  two 
among  the  longer  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  which  are  most  entirely 
without  the  form  and  method  of  a  doctrinal  treatise,  dealing 
as  they  do  with  the  varied  contemporary  interests  and  contro- 
versies of  a  particular  Church  ^,  Certaiily  some  of  these  texts, 
taken  alone,  do  not  assert  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
put  them  together;  add,  as  you  might  add,  to  their  number; 
and  consider  whether  the  whole  body  of  language  before  you, 
however  you  interpret  it,  does  not  imply  that  Christ  held 
a  place  in  the  thought,  affections,  and  teaching  of  St.  Paul, 
higher  than  that  which  a  sincere  Theist  would  assign  to  any 
creature,  and,  if  Christ  be  only  a  creature,  obviously  inconsistent 

'  I  Cor.  i.  30 :  %i  iyey^Oii  rifuv  (ro<j>(a  &irb  Qtov,  dtKouoir^ini  re  iced  ayiacfihs 
Ktd  ii.iro\6T'pco<ris, 

^  Ibid.  ii.  8 :  er  yhp  tyv<o(ratM,  oIk  hy  rhv  Kipioy  rris  96^i^s  ifrraipwvaaf, 
^  Ibid.  zvi.  22  :  cT  ris  ov  ^CKu  rhv  K{fu»v  *lri(rovu  Xpurrhy,  ffrw  iufaBffMf 
fjLophv  add, 

^  Ibid.  ver.  23. 

"^  2  Cor.  ziii.  13 ;  cf.  i  Cor.  i.  8 :  ts  wai  $t$ai6(rti  Ifias  eoas  r4\avs, 
^  Thus  to  the  pjaasages  abready  quoted  from  2  Cor.  may  be  added,  thote 
on  our  Lord's  unchangeableness,  i.  1^9,  20,  comp.  Numb.  zxiu.  19,  Mai.  iii. 
6,  St.  James  i.  17,  and  Heb.  ziii.  8 ;  His  being  the  Divine  TlvfvfMf  iii.  ij, 
comp.  note,  p.  31 7 ;  the  <t>6fios  rod  Kvplov,  with  reference  to  His  coming  to 
judgment,  t.  Ii ;  the  explanation  of  dv^p  Xpiarrov  irpecr^iifofi^v  by  its  rw 
Biov  TcapoKaXovvros  ZC  rin&y,  T.  20,  cf.  ver.  19;  Christ's  oondesoenBion, 
viii.  9,  cf.  p.  314;  the  implied  force  of  viii.  19,  23;  Christ's  bestowal  <^ 
i^ovcrla,  z.  8,  ziii.  lo;  His  being  the  'boast'  of  Christians,  z.  1 7-18,  comp. 
vers.  7,  14,  and  i  Cor.  i.  31,  although  this  reference  to  our  Lord  admits  of 
being  disputed ;  His  being  Bridegroom  of  the  Church,  zi.  2,  cf.  Bev.  zix.  7« 
as  Jehovah  is  of  Israel  in  Ezek.  zvi.  8-14,  Is.  bdi.  5,  etc. ;  the  adjuration^ 
zi.  10,  zii.  19,  cf.  Is»  Izv.  16 ;  Christ's  speaking  in  His  servants,  ziii.  3» 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  St.  Matt.  z.  20. 
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with  the  supreme  and  exacting  rights  of  God.  In  these  Epistles, 
it  is  not  the  teaching,  hut  the  Person  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ, 
upon  which  St.  Paul's  eye  appears  to  rest.  Christ  Himself  is,  in 
St.  Paul's  mind,  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  God, 
St.  Paul  cannot  be  acquitted  of  assigning  to  Him  generally  a 
prominence  which  is  inconsistent  with  serious  loyalty  to  mono- 
theistic truth. 

Btill  more  remarkably  do  the  Epistles  of  the  First  Imprison- 
ment present  us  with  a  picture  of  our  Lord's  Work  and  Person 
which  absolutely  presupposes,  even  where  it  does  not  in  terms 
assert,  the  doctrine  of  His  Divinity.  The  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  the  Colossians  are  even  more  intimately  related  to 
each  other  than  are  those  to  the  Eomans  and  the  Galatians.  They 
deal  with  the  same  lines  of  truth ;  they  differ  only  in  method 
of  treatment.  That  to  the  Ephesians  is  devotional  and  expository ; 
that  to  the  Colossians  is  polemical.  In  the  Colossians  the  dignity 
of  Christ's  Person  is  put  forward  most  explicitly  as  against  the 
speculations  of  a  Judaizing  theosophy  which  degraded  Christ 
to  the  rank  of  an  archangel  2,  and  which  recommended,  as  a 
substitute  for  Christ's  redemptive  work,  ascetic  observances, 
grounded  on  a  trust  in  the  cleansing  and  hallowing  properties 
and  powers  of  nature  *.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  our 
Lord's  Personal  dignity  is  asserted  more  indirectly.  It  is 
implied  in  His  reconciliation  of  Jews  and  heathens  to  each 
other  and  to  God,  and  still  more  in  His  relationship  to  the  pre- 
destination of  the  saints  ^.     In  both  Epistles  we  encounter  two 

*  Baiir,  YorleBungen,  p.  274:  'IMe  im  Golofiserbrief  gemeinten  Engels- 
verehrer  setzten  ohne  Zweifel  CbristuB  selbst  in  die  Classe  der  Engel,  als 
cVa  TC0fr  ^px^iTf^^^^f  ^o  diess  Epiphanins  als  einen  Lehrsatz  der  Ebioniten 
angibt,  wogegen  der  Colosserbrief  mit  allein  Nachdruck  auf  ein  solches 
jcfxirccv  T^v  Ki<paX)iv  dringt,  dass  alles,  wets  nicht  das  Haupt  selbst  ist,  nur 
in  einem  absoluten  AbhdngiffkeUs'Verhdltniss  zu  Ihm  stehend  gedctcht 
wvrd,  ii.  19.' 

*  Ibid.  '  Eine  Lehre,  welche  den  Menschen  in  religploser  Hinsicbt  von 
Beinexn  nattbrliclien  b&rgerliclien  Sein,  von  der  materiellen  Natur  abhangig 
machte,  nnd  sein  reUgioses  Heil  durch  die  reinigende  und  heiligende  Kraft, 
die  man  den  Elementen  und  Substanzen  der  Welt  znschrieb,  den  Einfluss 
der  Himmels-corper,  das  natiirlicli  Beine  im  TJnterschied  von  dem  fiir 
tmrein  Grebaltenen  vermittelt  werden  liess,  setzte  die  <rroix«<a  'roO  KStrixov 
an  dieselbe  Stelle,  welche  nur  Cbristus  als  Erloser  haben  sollte.  In  diesem 
Sinne  werden  V.  8  die  (rroix^Ta  rod  KSirfiov  und  Christus  einander  gegenii- 
bergestellt.  Das  ist  die  Pbilosopliie  in  dem  Sinne  in  welchem  das  Wesen 
der  Philoflopbie  als  Weltweisheit  bezeiohnet  wird,  als  die  Wissenscliaffc,  die 
es  mit  den  otoix^m  rod  K6afjiov  zu  thun  hat.  Als  solche  ist  sie  auch  nur 
eine  xey^  i^wdrrif  eine  bloG»e  irapiilioais  rwv  h.vdpdov<iov.^ 

^  Ibid.  p.  270 :  'Per  transoendenten  Christologie  dieser  Briefe  und  ihrer 
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prominent  lines  of  thought,  each,  in  a  high  degree,  pointing  to 
Ghrijst's  Divine  dignity.  The  first,  the  ahsolute  character  of 
the  Christian  £eiith  as  contrasted  with  the  relative  character  of 
heathenism  and  Judaism  <^;  the  second,  the  re-creative  power 
of  the  grace  of  Christ  d.  In  hoth  Epistles  the  Church  is  con- 
sidered as  a  vast  spiritual  society  ®  which,  besides  embracing  as 
its  heritage  all  races  of  the  world,  pierces  the  veil  of  the  unseen, 
and  includes  the  families  of  heaven^  in  its  majestic  compass. 
Of  this  society  Christ  is  the  Head  s,  and  it  is  '  His  Body,  the 
fulness  of  Him  That  fiUeth  all  in  all.'  Christ  is  the  predestined 
point  of  unity  in  which  earth  and  heaven,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
meet  and  are  one  \  Christ's  Death  is  the  triumph  of  peace  in 
the  spiritual  world.  Peace  with  God  is  secured  through  the 
taking  away  of  the  law  of  condemnation  by  the  dying  Christ, 
Who  nails  it  to  His  Cross  and  openly  triumphs  over  the  powers 
of  darkness  \  Peace  among  men  is  secured,  because  the  Cross 
is  the  centre  of  the  regenerated  world,  as  of  the  moral  universe  J. 


darauf  bemlienden  AnBchautiiig  yon  dem  alles  nmfassenden  und  Uber  alles 
libergreifenden  Gharakter  des  ChriBtenthuins  ist  es  ganz  gemaas,  dass  sie  in 
der  Lehre  yon  der  Beseligung  der  Menschen  auf  eine  liberzeitliche  Yorher- 
bestiminung  zurtlckgelieny  Epli.  i.  4,  f.' 

^  Baur,  VorleBiingen,  p.  273 :  'So  ist .  .  .  auch  die  absolute  Erbabenhdt 
des  GhristenthuniB  liber  J udenthmn  und  Heidenthum  auBgesprochen.  Beide 
yerhalten  sich  gleich  negatiy  (but  by  no  means  in  the  same  degree)  sum 
Christenthum,  das  ihnen  gegenuber  b  \Ayos  r^y  ikKifitias  ist  Eph.  i.  13, 
oder  ^&5  im  Cregensatz  yon  aK&ros  (y.  8).  IMe  Juden  und  die  Haden 
waren  wegen  der  allgemeinen  SUndhafldgkeit  dem  gottlichen  Tkscu.  yer- 
jfollen,  Eph.  ii.  3.  Der  religiose  Charakter  des  Heidenthums  wird  noch 
besonders  dadurch  bezeichnet,  dass  die  Heiden  &0€Of  iv  r^  K6<Fiuf  sind 
(ii.  12),  inKoruiUvoi  t$  Utaa^oic^  tvr^s  (iy.  18),  arniXXorpuoikivoi  r^s  Qtariis  rov 
0eoS  tih  r^y  (iyvouuf  r^y  odcray  iy  aindis  (iy.  1 8),  ircpiiroToGyrej  jcori  rhv 
cdwva  rod  K6afxov  roinou  Kcerh,  rhv  Apxovra  r^s  i^ovtrlas  rod  ii4pos  (ii.  2). 
Beiden  Beligionen  gegenliber  ist  das  Christenthum  die  absolute  Religion. 
Der  absolute  Charakter  des  Chrietenthums  selbst  aber  ist  hedingt  durci 
die  Person  Christi.* 

^  Col.  iii.  9 ;  Eph.  iy.  21  sqq. ;  cf.  Ibid.  ii.  8-10.  Baur,  "Vorlesungen, 
p.  270 :  '  Die  Gnade  ist  das  den  Menschen  durch  den  Glauben  an  Ghristus 
neu  scbaffende  Prindp.  Etwas  Neues  muss  namlich  der  Mensch  durch 
das  Ghristenthum  werden.' 

*  Col.  i.  5,  6 :  rod  tinxyytXiov,  rod  irap6vros  us  ifias,  KoBiDS  Kcd  iy  murrl 
r^  KSff^up,  KoL  i(m  Kapwo(f>opo6fieyoy.  Eph.  i.  13.  '  Eph.  iii.  15. 

«  Eph.  i.  22,  23 :  cArhy  f8»KC  Kc^a^^v  Mp  rrdyra  ry  iKK\ri<rltf,,  9iris  iirrl 
rh  aS>ixa  aJbrod,  rh  rrKiipufia  rod  irdyra  iy  trwri  vKi^povfityov,  y.  23,  30. 

^  Ibid.  yer.  10 :  itvaKtpMXcut&ffatrOai  rdt  irdyra  iy  ry  Xpiar^,  rd  rt  iy  rois 
olpayots  Kot  r&  iirl  rris  yrjs'  iy  eUn^,  iy  f  Koi  iicKriptidfifiw, 

*  Col.  ii.  14,  15. 

i  Col.  i.  20,  21 :  8t'  ainod  kroicaraWd^ai  t&  wdyra  els  abrhv,  ^Ip^ipwnth^^s 
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Divided  races,  religions,  nationalities,  classes,  meet  beneath  the 
Cross ;  they  embrace  as  brethren  ;  they  are  fused  into  ojae  vast 
society  which  is  held  together  by  an  Indwelling  Presence,  re- 
flected in  the  general  sense  of  boundless  indebtedness  to  a 
transcendent  Love^.  Hence  in  these  Epistles  such  marked 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ  ^ ;  since 
the  reunion  of  moral  beings  shews  forth  Christ's  Personal  Olory. 
Christ  is  the  Unifier.  As  Christ  in  His  Passion  is  the  Combiner 
and  Eeconciler  of  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven ;  so  He  ascends 
to  heaven,  He  descends  to  hell  on  His  errand  of  reconciliation 
and  combination  ^,  He  institutes  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  » ; 
He  is  the  Root  from  which  her  life  springs,  iJie  Foundation  on 

81^  Tov  f&ikaros  roS  trrwo^^ov  cdirov,  8i'  ainov,  cfre  rck  M  ttjs  yrfs,  c2r€  rck  4y 
rois  ohf>o»ots, 

^  Col.  iii.  11:  ovK  %vi  ""EWiiv  Koii  *Ioi;8aios,  irtptrofiii  koI  iucpo$v<rria,  fidp' 
Bapoi,  IxMriSf  SovAof,  4\€^€pos'  oAA^  rck  trdtrra  Kcd  iy  ircuri  Xpi<rr6s.  Ob> 
serve  the  moral  inferenoeB  in  vers.  12-14,  ^he  measure  of  charity  being 
Kctdiis  Koi  6  XptoThs  ixi'^io'0''ro  6fxw.  Especially  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  re- 
conciled beneath  the  Cross,  because  the  Cross  cancelled  the  obligatoriness  of 
the  ceremonial  law.  Eph.  ii.  I4-17  '•  clvtos  ydp  iariy  ri  tlp^tnti  rifiay,  6  iroi-fiffas 
r^  i^Mp^rtpa  tv,  ical  rh  fi€a'6Toixoy  rod  (pparyfiov  \wras,  r^y  Ix^pai/  iy  Tg  ffapKl 
avTov,  rhy  y6fJLoy  ray  iyroK&y  iy  96yfia(nf  Karapyfiaas'  Xya  rohs  dio  Krltrp  iy 
iauT^  els  tya  Kouyhy  tofdpwiroy,  iroiwy  tlp^yny,  koL  hvoKaroLKKd^ip  rohs  &fx(l>0' 
Tipovs  iy  kv\  a^fiari  r^  &t^  dih  rod  araupov,  avoicrtlvas  r^y  ^xBpay  iy  ain^. 
Col.  iii.  15. 

^  Baur,  Christenthum,  p.  119:  'Die  Einheit  ist  das  eigentliche  Wesen 
der  Kirche,  diese  Einheit  ist  mit  alien  zu  ihr  gehorenden  Momenten  durch 
das  Christenthum  gegeben,  es  ist  Ein  Leib,  Ein  Greist,  Ein  Herr,  Ein 
Glaube,  Eine  Taufe  u.  s.  w.  Eph.  iv.  4,  f.  .  .  .  .  Von  diesem  Punkte  aus 
0teigt  die  Anschauung  hoher  hinauf,  "bis  dahin,  wo  der  Grund  aller  Einheit 
li^.  Die  einigende,  eine  allgemeine  G^meinschaft  stiffcende  Kraft  dee 
Todes  Christi  lasst  sidi  nur  daraus  begreifen,  doss  Christus  iiberhaupt  d^r 
alles  iragende  und  zusammenhaltende  CentralpunJete  des  ganzen  Universwns 

ist Die  Christdogie  der  beiden  Briefe  hangt  aufs  Innigste  zusammen 

mit  dem  in  der  unmittelbaren  Gegenwart  gegebenen  Bedtu^ss  der  Eini- 
gnng  in  der  Idee  der  Einen,  alle  TJnterschiede  und  G^ensatze  in  sich  auf- 
hebenden  Kirche.  Es  ist,  wenn  wir  uns  in  die  Anschauungsweise  dieser 
Briefe  hineinversetzen,  schon  ein  acht  katholisches  Bewusstsein  das  sich  in 
ihnen  ausspricht.*  Tliis  may  be  fully  admitted  without  accepting  Baur*s 
condusions  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  two  Epistles. 

m  Eph.  iv.  10 :  6  Karafihsj  can6s  iari  kqlL  6  hvafihs  ^epdyu  vdyruy  r&v 
ohpay&y,  Xya  irXrip^aii  r^  irdyra,  St.  Aug.  Ep.  187,  ad  Dardanum :  '  Christum 
I>ominum  .  .  .  ubique  totum  prsesentem  esse,  non  dubites,  tanquam  Deum,' 

°  Eph.  iv.  II-13:  Kcd  eunhs  ISwkc  rohs  fi^y  avo(rr6\ov5,  rovs  dk  irpo« 
iff-fyras,  rohs  8i  €iayye\urrhSf  rohs  5^  voifiiyas  Koi  9iIiourKd\ovs,  vphs  rhy 
Karapritrfihy  rS»y  ayiwif,  tls  tpyoy  SiaKoyias,  tis  oheoHofiiiy  rod  ffdofiaros  rov 
Xpiarov'  t^^XP^  Karam-fiffwfity  ol  viivres  tls  r^y  iydrfyra  rrjs  vlffrecas  icoi 
TTis  iirtyy<&ff€ws  rov  Tiov  rod  0€ov,  tls  &y9pa  r4\€ioyf  tls  fiirpoiy  iiKudas  rod 
wXiipAiuifTos  rod  Xpiarov,  Compare  i  Cor.  zii.  28 :  tBvro  6  Bf6s, 
VlJ  Z  2 
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which  her  saperstructare  rests  o ;  He  is  the  qaickening,  organ- 
izing, Catholicizing  Principle  within  her  p.  The  closest  of  natural 
ties  is  the  chosen  symhol  of  His  relation  to  her ;  she  is  His 
hride.  For  her,  in  His  love,  He  gave  Himself  to  death,  that 
He  might  sanctify  her  hy  the  cleansing  virtue  of  His  haptism, 
and  might  so  present  her  to  Himself,  her  Lord, — ^blameless, 
immaculate,  glorious  4.  And  thus  He  is  the  Standard  of  per- 
fection with  which  she  must  struggle  to  correspond.  Her  mem- 
bers must  grow  up  unto  Him  in  all  things.  Accordingly,  not 
to  mention  the  great  passage,  already  referred  to,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  Jesus  Christ  is  said  in  that  Epistle  to  possess 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  other  attributes  of  Deity'.  In 
the  allusions  to  the  Three  Most  Holy  Persons,  which  so  remark- 
ably underlie  the  structure  and  surface-thought  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  Jesus  Christ  is  associated  most  significantly 
with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit ».  He  is  the  Invisible  King, 
Whose  slaves  Christians  are  ^.  Nay,  His  Eealm  is  termed  ex- 
plicitly <  the  kingdom  of  Him  Who  is  Christ  and  God  ° ;'  the 
Church  is  subject  to  Him  ▼.  He  is  the  object  of  Christian  study, 
and  of  Christian  hope  ^.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  it  is 
expressly  said  that  all  created  beings  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and 
in  hell,  when  His  triumph  is  complete,  shall  acknowledge  the 

^  Col.  ii.  7 :  fypiCwfi4voL  icat  liroiicolio/xo6ficyot  iy  ain^. 

V  Eph.  iy.  15,  l6 :  6  Xpurrhs,  i^  ot  iray  rh  ff&fia  <rwap/xo\oyo^€Foy  Kot 
(rvtifiifia(6fuyov  81^  irdtnis  cu^s  rrjs  iirtxofniyltiSf  Kcer'  iyepytiay  iy  tierpq^ 
iy^  iKdirrov  iiipovs,  t^v  aJU^r^iy  rov  trdofUKros  "woiurai  ^Is  oUcoHofJL^  lairroS 
4y  kydiTQ,    GoL  ii.  19. 

*  Eph.  V.  25-37 :  A  Xpurrhs  rtydmitre  r^y  iKkKifo-tay,  ncol  iaxnl»  vapHmKo^ 
iv€p  avTTjs'  Xvn  aMfy  SpYidarj,  KoBapUras  ry  Koinp^  rov  SSoroy  iy  ^/lori,  &a 
irapturHta^  ovr^y  iaur^  Md^oy,  r^y  iKicXri^iay,  fi^  tx^^^**"'  <nr(\oi'  ^  fvrOia 
4  r<  T&y  Toto^mf,  oAX'  tya  ^  ayia  Koi  i/jmfios, 

'  Col.  ii.  2,  3 :  iy  f  eUrl  irdtn-es  oi  &ri<ravpot  r^i  ffwplats  KeiH  r^s  yy^fws 
iwSKpvipoi,    Scnvener,  Introd.  Crit.  N.  T.,  p.  451.     Col.  i.  19,  ii.  9. 

■  Eph.  i.  3 :  Tlariip  rod  Kvpiov,  Ibid.  ver.  6 :  iy  r^  iiymniixiyf^.  Ibid. 
Ter.  13 :  i<r<ppayl(r&fiT€  r^  Uyeifuert.  Ibid.  ii.  18 :  81'  cnrrov  ^x<'Me>^  r^y  irpoa" 
aryory^y  ol  ofuffSrepoi  iy  iyl  Tlyeifiari  irphs  rhy  Udrepa.  Ibid.  iii.  6 :  avy- 
icKiilp6yofjMy  leai  ffiaffufia,  Ktd  avfxfi4Tox<h  where  the  Father  Whose  heirs  we 
are,  the  Son  of  Whose  Body  we  are  members,  the  Spirit  of  Whose  gifts  we 
partake,  seem  to  be  glanced  at  by  the  adjectiyes  denoting  our  relationship 
to  the  ^iray7€A^a.     Ct.  Ibid.  iii.  14-17. 

^  Ibid.  yi.  6 :  fiii  kot*  wpdci\fiodov\e{ay  &s  kydpwirdpeirKoi,  &XX*  &s  JiovK/H 
rov  Xpiorrov,     Cf.  yer.  5  :  &s  r^  Xpurr^.     Cf.  p.  334,  note. 

*  Ibid.  y.  5  :  iy  ry  fiaciAfit^  rov  Xpia-rov  Ktd  &eov,  where,  'in  the  absence 
of  the  article  before  deov,  Christ  and  God  are  presented  as  a  single  concep- 
tion.'    See  Harless  in  loc.     Col.  i.  13. 

^  Eph.  y.  24 :  ^  iKK\ri<r(a  vrorJutrtrtrcu  r$  Xpurr^. 

*  Ibid.  iy.  20;  i.  12;  yi.  d-9. 
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majesty  even  of  His  Human  Nature  y.  The  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  described  as  the  preaching  Christ'.  Death  is  a 
blessing  for  the  Christian,  since  by  death  he  gains  the  eternal 
presence  of  Christ  *.  The  Philippians  are  specially  privileged 
in  being  permitted,  not  merely  to  believe  on  Christ,  but  to 
suffer  for  Him  ^.  The  Apostle  trusts  in  Jesus  as  in  Providence 
to  be  able  to  send  Timothy  to  Philippic.  He  contrasts  the 
selfishness  of  ordinary  Christians  with  a  disinterestedness  that 
seeks  the  things  (it  is  not  said  of  God,  but)  of  Christ  d.  The 
Christian  ^  boast'  centres  in  Christ,  as  did  the  Jewish  in  the 
Law^;  the  Apostle  had  counted  all  his  Jewish  privileges  as 
dung  that  he  might  win  Christ^;  Christ  has  taken  possession 
of  him  s ;  Christ  strengthens  him  h ;  Christ  will  one  day  change 
this  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  become  of  like  form 
with  the  Body  of  His  glory,  according  to  the  energy  of  His 
ability  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself  i.  In  this 
Epistle,  as  in  those  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Apostle  is  far  from 
pursuing  any  one  line  of  doctrinal  statement :  moral  exhorta- 
tions, interspersed  with  allusions  to  persons  and  matters  of 
interest  to  himself  and  to  the  Philippians,  constitute  the  staple 
of  his  letter.  And  yet  how  constant  are  the  references  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  how  inconsistent  are  they,  taken  as  a  whole,  with 
any  conception  of  His  Person  which  denies  His  Divinity  J 1 

7  Phil.  ii.  10 :  %va  iv  r^  6v6nari  *lri<rov  nav  y6vu  K<i^^  ivovpavltoy  icol 
hrtytiwy  K(d  KarOixOovUov,     Cf.  St.  Cyril  Alex.  Thes.  p.  128. 

■  Phil.  i.  16 :  rhv  Xpitrrhv  KOfrayyiKKovffiv.  Ibid.  ver.  18  :  Xpitrrbs  Kararf 
y4XKtrai, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  23 :  iiriQvfdav  txw  tls  rh  hvoXvffaif  koL  irhy  Xpicrr^  ^lycu, 
Cf.  2  Cot.  v.  S';  i  TheBB,  iv.  17. 

*  Phil.  i.  29 :  Ifiiv  ix<*pio'Bri  rh  iir^p  Xpicrov,  ob  fiSvov  rh  etj  abrhy  ttiff' 
r€^eiv,  &AA^  koX  rh  vv^p  axnov  ird/rx^iy*  Cf.  i.  20 :  fityaKvyB^fftrai  Xpiffrhs 
iv  r&  trAfMri  fiov, 

*  Ibid.  ii.  19 :  iKTrl(u  9h  iv  Kupfq*  *lri<rov,  Tifi6$eov  rax^^s  irifi^ou  hfuv, 

^  Ibid.  yer.  21 :  ol  vdvrts  yap  rit  kcanQv  Cv^^vtriv,  oh  r&  rod  Xpiarov 
*Iif<roi/. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  3  :  Koux^iJ-fvoi  iv  Xpiar^  *lri<rov. 

'  Ibid.  yer.  8 :  9i*  tv  rk  vdvra  iCni^if^y'  icdi  ^ovfiai  <ric6$a\a  ttvaiy  Xva 
Xpt<rrhv  KtpHffu,  kolL  tvptSw  iv  avrf.  Cf.  St.  Matt.  x.  37,  39,  xiii.  44,  46 ; 
St.  Lnke  xiv.  33. 

«  Ibid.  iii.  12:  Kar€\'fi^>B7iv  M»  Xptffrov  *lij<rov. 

^  Ibid.  iy.  13 :  vdvra  Iffx^  ^v  r^  iv^vvofAovvri  fjLc  [Xpitrr^.  Cf.  i.  19 : 
iwixopn/Tfia  Tov  rivc^/uaros  *\ri(rov  Xpicrrov. 

*  Ilaid.  iii.  20,  21 :  %s  juera(rxi7^fln'^(r€t  t2^  cwpM  r^s  rairtiv<&a'*ws  VfiQv,  tls 
rh  ytviordeu  ovrb  (r^fJLfiop<pov  r^  ffdofiari  r^s  ^6^Tts  airov,  icarck  ri^v  ivipryuav 
TOV  96vtur6at  ahrhv  ical  inrord^cu  iavr^  r^  irdvra.     Cf.  iy.  4 :  6  Kt/pios  iyyis, 

i  It  shoald  be  added  that  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  our  Lord  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Father  as  the  aoarce  of  grace  and  peace,  yer.  3,  while  He 
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The  Pastoral  Epistles  are  distinguished,  not  merely  by  the 
specific  directions  which  they  contain  respecting  the  Christian 
hierarchy  and  religious  societies  in  the  apostolical  Church  ^ 
but  also  and  especially  by  the  stress  which  they  lay  upon  the 
vital  distinction  between  heresy  and  orthodoxy  \  Each  of  these 
lines  of  teaching  radiates  from  a  most  exalted  conception  of 
Christ's  Person,  whether  He  is  the  Source  of  ministerial  power  », 
or  the  Sun  and  Centre-point  of  orthodox  truth  ^,  In  stating 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  these  Epistles  insist  strongly  upon 
its  universality  <>•    The  whole  world  was  redeemed  in  the  inten- 

is  represented  as  the  object  of  Christian  faith  and  activity,  vers.  5,  6 ;  and 
the  pregnant  phrases  iv  Xpurr^,  iv  Kvpi^,  occur  four  times  in  this  short 
Epistle. 

*  I  Tim.  iii.  iv.  v. ;  Tit.  i.  5-9 ;  ii.  i-io,  etc. 

^  St.  Paul's  language  implies  that  the  true  faith  is  to  the  soul  what  the 
most  necessary  conditions  of  health  are  to  the  body.  iyioUvov<ra  HiicurxaKta 
(I  Tim.  i.  10;  Tit.  i.  9,  ii.  i) ;  so  \6yos  6ytiis  (Tit.  ii.  8),  \6yoi  vyiaiywrfs 
(a  Tim.  i.  13).  Thus  the  orthodox  teaching  is  styled  ^  icoA.^  hiSaa-KoKla 
(i  Tim.  iv.  6),  or  simply  ri  Bi^curKa\ia  (Ibid.  vi.  i),  as  though  no  other 
deserved  the  name.  Any  deviation  (IrcpoSiSourKoXeTy,  Ibid.  i.  3 ;  vi.  3)  is 
self-condemned  as  being  such.  The  heretic  prefers  his  own  self-chosen 
private  way  to  the  universally-received  doctrine ;  he  is  to  be  cut  off,  after 
two  admonitions,  from  th6  communion  of  the  Church  (Tit.  iii.  10)  on  the 
ground  that  i^iarpatrrai  6  roiovros,  koI  a/jLoprdvu,  &v  avroKardKpiros  (Ibid.). 
Heresy  is  spoken  of  by  turns  as  a  crime  and  a  misfortune,  irepl  ri^y  vUrruf 
iycofdyriaay  (l  Tim.  i.  19) ;  &irc«-AAi^9if <ray  dirb  rris  irforews  (Ibid.  vi.  10) ; 
rrepl  r^v  dx^^futv  ^(rr6xn<^o'^  (>  Tim.  ii.  i8).  Deeper  error  is  characterized 
in  severer  terms,  hieotrHitrovrau.  r^s  iri<rr€Ofs,  irpo<r4xovTes  irvwOiuuri  'k-xApou 
Koi  HiBcurKdKlcus  taifioviw  ....  KeKovrripicurfiivwv  riiy  iSlay  avuel^Ticriv  jcrA. 
(l  Tim.  iv.  I,  a) ;  olrroi  iuBlffram-cu  r^  &K7idel<f,  AuBpuiroi  Kar^^apft^yoi  rhw 
vovy,  i^6Kifioi  trtpl  r^v  triariv  (a  Tim.  iii.  8) ;  &wh  rrjs  i\ri$ticu  rV  &ico^y 
krroffrpi^ovffiv,  M  tk  Tohi  fii/Oovs  itcrpmrfiaovrcu  (Ibid.  iv.  4).  Heresy  eats 
its  way  into  the  spiritual  body  like  a  gangrene,  d  \6yos  cbut&v  &s  ydy- 
ypauva  vofi)\v  %^ti  (Ibid.  ii.  17).  It  is  observable  that  throughont  these 
Epistles  viaris  is  not  the  subjective  apprehension,  but  the  objective  body 
of  truth ;  not  fides  qud  oreditur,  but  the  Faith.  And  the  Church  is 
a-T^Kos  Kol  iipaUcofia  rrjs  iLKtiddas  (l  Tim.  iii.  15).  This  truth,  which  the 
Church  supports,  is  already  emboidied  in  a  diror^affis  iyi<uv6vrmf  xiywf 
(2  Tim.  i.  13). 

"»  I  Tim.  i.  la:  B^fieyos  els  BioKoviav.  2  Tim.  ii.  3:  <rrparu&r7is  *lfi<rod 
XpuTTov.  So  when  the  young  widows  who  have  entered  into  the  Order 
of  widows  wish  to  marry  again,  this  is  represented  as  an  offenon  against 
Christ,  with  Whom  they  have  entered  into  a  personal  engagement,  5rar 
yhp  KarcurrpTiyiJuroifn,  rod  Xpiffrov,  yeifittp  Bi\ov(riVy  fx^^^^'^  "^P^A^  ^'  ^' 
wp<&rr)y  trlarw  iiBerriffay  (l  Tim.  v.  1 1,  I  a). 

n  I  Tim.  vi.  3,  where  moral  and  social  truth  is  specially  in  qnestion. 

®  Ibid.  ii.  3.  Intercession  is  to  be  offered  for  all.  rovro  yhp  KoXhv  koI 
kiriittKTov  iviinnov  rov  'Zwi^pos  rjfi&v  Beov,  ts  trdyras  kyBp^ovs  $4\ti  <ra»09nu 
Kol  els  Myvwny  i\ri$€fas  i\$€iv.    ^Xs  yhp  8cbs,  ctr  koI  fifffinjs  Btov  ictd 
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tion  of  Christ,  however  that  intention  might  be  limited  in  effect 
by  the  will  of  man.  As  the  theories,  Judaizing  and  Gnostic, 
which  confined  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemptive  work  to  races 
or  classes,  were  more  or  less  Humanitarian  in  their  estimate 
of  His  Person;  so  along  with  the  recognition  of  a  world- 
embracing  redemption  was  found  the  belief  in  a  Divine  Be- 
deemer.  Accordingly  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord  is  taught  both  in  express  terms  p  and  by  tacit 
implication  ^  His  functions  as  the  Awarder  of  indulgence  and 
mercy ',  His  invisible  Presence  among  angelic  attendants ",  His 
active  providence  over  His  servants,  and  His  ready  aid  in 
trouble  \  are  introduced  naturally  as  familiar  topics.  And  if 
the  Manhood  of  the  One  Mediator  is  prominently  alluded  to 
as  being  the  instrument  of  His  Mediation",  His  Pre-existence 
in  a  Higher  Nature  is  as  clearly  intimated  ▼. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  prominence  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
it  may  suffice  here  to  remark  that  the  power  ^  of  His  Priestly 

ii»0p(&wwVf  AvOpwiros  Xpiffrhs  'Itiaovs,  6  Bohs  iavrhv  hmlkurpov  irrhp  vdprcop. 
Cf.  Ibid.  iv.  lo;  Tit.  ii.  II. 

'  l^t.  ii.  13:  rod  fieyd\ov  6cov  K€^  So^r^pos  iifiav  *lri<rov  Xpurrov,  Cf. 
p.  319,  note  y. 

4  e.g.  2  Tim.  i.  i,  ii.  i,  Cf.  St.  John i.  14,  16;  2  Tim.  i.  9,  10.  Cf. 
Tit.  ii.  II,  iii.  4,  etc. 

'  I  Tim.  i.  16:  81^  Tovro  ^\c^^v,  Xva  4u  ifiol  irp^tp  ivUd^ifrai  *lri<rovs 
Xpurrhs  T^v  irdurav  ficucpoBvfiiav,  Cf.  ver.  13.  Compare  the  intercession  for 
the  (apparently)  deceaised  OneBiphorus :  H^ij  avr^  6  K^tos  c6p€7u  lAcos  irap^ 
Kvpiov  4v  4K€ivjj  T§  rifi4p<f  (2  Tim.  i.  18) ;  where  the  second  K^pios  also  is 
Jesns  Christ  (Gen.  six.  24;  St.  Luke  zi.  17;  St.  Matt.  xii.  26)  the  Judge, 
at  Whose  Hands  St.  Paul  himself  expects  to  receive  the  crown  of  right- 
eonsness  (Ibid.  iv.  8,  14). 

'  Observe  the  adjurations,  9tc^io^n^iuu  iyi&irioy  rod  8coO  kcH  Kvptou 
'Ifltrov  Xpiarov  icol  r&y  4K\€Kray  kyy^XMV  (l  Tim.  v.  21) ;  irapayy470<w  <roi 
iy<&irioy  rod  Stov  rod  C«ooiroiodvros  r&  trdyrUf  Koi.  Xpiorod  'lijcod  rod  fiaprvpii- 
froarroi  iicX  Iloprlov  IliXdrov  rijv  KoXiiy  6fio\oyla»  (Ibid.  vi.  13).  Cf. 
3  Tim.  iv.  I. 

*  2  Tim.  iii.  1 1 :  iK  irdtrrap  [sc.  Biuyfiav]  /a€  ifi^io'aro  6  K{>pio5.  Ibid.  iv. 
17:  6  9^  K^i6s  fioi  irap4(rrri,  K<d  ivthvvAJjMffe  fie.  Ibid.  ver.  18:  ^IffertU 
lie  6  K^ptos  airh  irayrhs  tpyov  irovripod.  Cf.,  yet  more,  Ibid.  ii.  10 :  (rc»rriplas 
rijs  4v  Xpurr^  'Iriaod,  fierh  h6^ris  aiaviov,     Cf.  St.  John  x.  28,  xvii.  22. 

*  I  Tim.  ii.  5. 

^  Ibid.  iii.  16.  Baur,  Yorlesungen,  p.  351 :  'Mensch  wird  zwar  Christus 
ansdriicklich  genannt  (i  Tim.  ii.  5)  aber  von  einem  menschlichen  Subject 
kann  dooh  eigentlich  nicht  gesagt  werden  i^au€p^»djj  ip  aapxl,  Es  passt 
diess  nur  flir  ein  hoheres  tlbermenschliches  Wesen.' 

"^  Heb.  vii.  25 :  ff6(uv  tls  rh  irwrt\hs  B6parcu.  Ibid.  iz.  1 2  :  almvloo' 
\lrpwrw, 
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Mediation  as  there  inrngfAH  on,  altfaoogh  exhibited  in  His 
glorified  Humanity,  does  of  itself  imply  a  snpeihnman  Peraon* 
alityx.  This  indeed  is  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  terms  of 
the  comparison  which  is  instituted  between  Melchisedec  and 
His  Divine  Antitype.  History  records  nothing  of  the  parents, 
of  the  descent,  of  the  birth,  or  of  the  death  of  Melchisedec ; 
he  appears  in  the  sacred  narratiye  as  if  he  had  no  beginning 
of  days  or  end  of  life.  In  this  he  is  '  made  like  unto  the  Son 
of  God,'  with  His  eternal  Fre-existence  and  His  endless  days  7. 
This  Eternal  Christ  can  save  to  the  uttermost,  because  He 
has  a  Priesthood  that  is  unchangeable,  since  it  is  based  on  His 
Own  Everlasting  Being  2. 

In  short,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  Mediator,  Christ  is 
God  and  Man,  St.  Paul's  language  about  Him  is  explained  by 
its  twofold  drift.  On  the  one  hand,  the  true  force  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  ^  One  God'  and  ^  One  Lord'  or '  One  Mediator' 
becomes  apparent  in  those  passages,  where  Christ  in  His  as- 
sumed Manhood  is  for  the  moment  in  contrast  with  the  Un- 
incarnate  Deity  of  the  Father  a.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only 
possible  to  read  the  great  Christological  passages  of  the  Apostle 
without  doing  violence  to  the  plain  force  of  his  language,  when 
we  believe  that  Christ  is  God.  Doubtless  the  Christ  of  St.  Paul 
is*  shrouded  in  mystery ;  but  could  any  real  intercourse  be- 
tween God  and  man  have  been  re-established  which  should 
be  wholly  unmysterious)  Strip  Christ  of  His  Godhead  that 
you  may  denude  Him  of  mystery,  and  what  becomes,  I  do  not 
say  of  particular  texts,  but  of  all  the  most  characteristic  teach- 
ing of  St.  Paul  %  Substitute,  if  you  can,  throughout  any  one 
Epistle  the  name  of  the  first  of  the  saints  or  of  the  highest 
among  the  angels,  for  the  Name  of  the  Divine  Bedeemer,  and 
see  how  it  reads.  Accept  the  Apostle's  implied  challenge. 
Imagine  for  a  moment  that  Paul  was  crucified  for  you ;  that 


'  That  it  was  our  Lord's  Divine  Nature  which  gave  its  supreme  value 
to  His  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  seems  to  be  taught  in  Heb.  ix.  14,  where 
TVf  D/Aa  is  the  nature  of  God,  Who  is  Spirit ;  see  Bom.  i.  4,  i  Tim.  iii.  16, 
and  St.  John  iv.  24.    Of.  Bisping  in  loc. 

y  Heb.  vii.  3 :  iLvdrofpf  itfj.'fyrup,  &ytvfa\6yriTos''  fiiirc  &pxV  ^f^^p^t  M^* 
(mjs  r4\os  tx^^^'  i^nfifAomfAtPos  ih  r^  Vt^  rod  S€ov,  Bengel :  'Non  didtnr 
Filius  Dei  assimilatus  Melchisedeko,  sed  contra.  Nam  Filius  Dei  est 
antiquior,  et  archetypus.' 

*  Heb.  vii.  24,  25 :  d  ih,  hik  rh  fi4p€w  tArhy  els  rhy  aiupo,  A«afMij9arar 
Ix^t  f^y  UpufHnniir  tOtv  Koi  a^eip  c<s  rh  irayrcXh  ^^yarat, 

•  I  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Eph.  iv.  5 ;  i  Tim.  ii.  5. 
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you  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ^ ;  that  wisdom,  holi- 
ness, redemption,  come  &om  the  Apostle ;  that  the  Church  is 
not  Christ's,  but  Paul's^.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  that  the 
Apostle  ascends  his  Master's  throne ;  that  he  says  anathema 
to  any  who  loves  not  the  Apostle  Paul ;  that  he  is  bent  upon 
bringing  every  thought  captive  to  the  obedience  of  Paul ;  that 
he  announces  that  in  Paul  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge ;  that  instead  of  protesting  '  We  preach  not 
ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves  your  ser- 
vants for  Jesus*  sake  c,'  he  could  say,  Paul  is  '  the  end  of  the 
law  to  every  one  that  believeth  d,'  or  *  I  beseech  you  for  Paul's 
sake  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit  e.'  What  is  it  in  the  Name 
of  Christ  which  renders  this  language,  when  applied  to  Him, 
other  than  intolerable?  Why  is  it  that  when  coupled  with 
any  other  name,  however  revered  and  saintly,  the  words  of 
Paul  respecting  Jesus  Christ  must  seem  not  merely  strained, 
but  exaggerated  and  blasphemous?  Is  it  not  that  truth  an- 
swers to  truth,  that  all  through  these  Epistles,  and  not  merely 
in  particular  assertions,  there  is  an  underlying  idea  of  Christ's 
Divinity  which  is  taken  for  granted,  as  being  the  very  soul 
and  marrow  of  the  entire  series  of  doctrines  ?  that  when  this 
is  lost  sight  of,  all  is  misshapen  and  dislocated?  that  when 
this  is  recognised,  all  falls  into  its  place  as  the  exhibition  of 
infinite  Power  and  Mercy,  clothed  in  a  vesture  of  humiliation 
and  sacrifice,  and  devoted  to  the  succour  and  enlightenment 
of  man? 

4.  It  is  with  the  prominent  features  of  St.  Paul's  charac- 
teristic teaching  as  with  the  general  drift  of  his  great  Epistles ; 
they  irresistibly  imply  a  Christ  Who  is  Divine. 

(a)  Every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  associates  St.  Paul 
with  the  special  advocacy  of  the  necessity  of  faith  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  man's  justification  before  God.  What  is 
this  '  faith '  of  St.  Paul  ?  It  is  in  experience  the  most  simple  of 
the  movements  of  the  soul ;  and  ye^  if  analysed,  it  turns  out 

*  I  Ck>r.  i.  13:  /i^  liwKos  iffraupt&dTi  vvkp  Ifi&y;  ^  els  rb  tvofia  TlaiiKov 
ifiam-iadnTf ; 

b  Bom.  xvi.  16:  ai  4KK\ri<ricu  ira<rcu  rod  Xpitrrov.  Gal.  i.  22.  Comp. 
St.  Matt.  xvi.  i8:  iiov  r^v  iKK\ri<ria».  The  more  usual  expression,  it  is 
significant  to  note,  is  iKKKijffla  rod  8coD.  i  Cor.  i.  2,  x.  32,  xi.  16,  22, 
XV.  9 ;  2  Cor.  i.  i ;  Gal.  i.  13;  I  Tim.  iii.  5,  15. 

c  2  Cor.  iv.  5.  *  Bom.  x.  4. 

*  Bom.  XV.  30 :  trapcueaXu  8^  ifius,  aS€\^ol,  8<^  rod  Kvpiov  7}fi&u  'iriffov 
Kptcrov,  Kcd  Sik  r^s  itydmis  rov  Uyevfiaros. 
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to  be  one  of  the  most  complex  among  the  leligioas  ideas  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  word  irumr  implies,  first  of  all,  both 
fiBiithfiilness  and  confidence^;  bnt  religions  confidence  is  doeely 
allied  to  belief,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  persoasion  that  some  nnseen 
fiict  is  trae  s.  And  this  belief,  having  for  its  object  the  nnseen, 
is  opposed  by  St.  Panl  to  '  sight  V  It  is  fed  by,  or  rather 
it  is  in  itself  a  higher  intuition  than  any  of  which  nature  is 
capable!;  it  is  the  continuous  exercise  of  a  new  sense  of 
spiritual  truth  with  which  man  has  been  endowed  by  grace. 
It  is  indeed  a  spiritual  second-sight';  and  yet  reason  has  an- 
cillary duties  towards  it.  Reason  may  prepare  the  way  of 
fi&ith  in  the  soul  by  removing  intellectual  obstacles  to  its 
claims ;  or  she  may  arrange,  digest,  explain,  systematize,  and  so 
express  the  intuitions  of  faith  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
a  particular  locality  or  time.  This  active  intellectual  appre- 
ciation of  the  object-matter  of  faith,  which  analyses,  discusses, 
combines,  infers,  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  tiie  life  of  the 
Christian  souL  It  is  a  special  grace  or  accomplishment,  which 
belongs  only  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithM.  Their  faith  is  supplemented  by  what  St.  Paul  terms, 
in  this  peculiar  sense,  '^owledgeJ.'  Faith  itself,  by  which 
the  soul  lives,  is  mainly  passive,  at  least  in  respect  of  its  in- 
tellectual ingredients:  the  believing  soul  may  or  may  not 
apprehend  with  scientific  accuracy  that  which  its  fBtiiii  re- 
ceives. The  '  word  of  knowledge,'  that  is,  the  power  of  analysis 
and  statement  which  is  wielded  by  theological  science,  is  tiius 
a  distinct  gift,  of  great  value  to  the  Church,  although  cer- 

'  Bom.  ill.  3.  irfoTtf  eeoO  is  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  aocomplishing 
His  promises.  Cf.  irioT^s  b  06<$$,  i  Gor.  i.  9 ;  i  Thess.  v.  24.  itivra  is 
confidence  in  God,  Bom.  iv.  19,  20 ;  as  TCT/ffTcv/Mu,  'I  have  been  entrusted 
with*  (Gal.  ii.  7;  I  Tim.  1.  11). 

'  The  transition  is  observable  in  Bom.  vi.  8 :  et  Se  aireO^o/ici^  fr\iv  Xpurr^, 
iriffTt^ofjitv  8rt  koL  av(fi(rofi€y  avr^.  For  belief  in  the  truth  of  an  miseoi 
fact  upon  human  testimony,  cf.  i  Gor.  xi.  18:  &ico^  o-x^tr/uira  iv  ^of 
ihrdE^X''*'*  ^"^  fi-^pos  rt  irurrtwo. 

^  2  Gor.  y.  7  •  ^^  irlffTew  ykp  ircpiiraroviJitv,  ov  81^  cT8out. 

*  I  Gor.  xii.  3 :  od8c2s  S^arou  fhreiw  Kipios  'Ifia-ovs,  ct  fiii  iv  Uvf^ftari  *A.y(^. 

i  I  Gor.  xii.  8 :  iW^  8^  [SfSorcu]  \Ayos  yv^fftas,  Korh  rh  avrh  Ilrcv/uc. 
2  Gor.  yiii.  7 :  iv  wayrl  Trfpiffffeiere,  irCffTtt,  Kid  \Ay<p,  kcH  yv^a^i.  So  in 
I  Gor.  ziii.  2  irdura  ^  yv&tris  eyidently  means  intellectual  appreciation  of 
the  highest  revealed  truths,  of  which  it  is  said  in  ver.  8  that  Karapyr\9i\ffrrau 
Of  course  this  yv&a-is  was  firom  the  first  capable  of  being  abused ;  only,  when 
it  is  so  abused,  to  the  hindrance  of  Divine  truth,  the  Apostle  maintaiiw 
that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  (&vTi04(r€is  r^s  i^whwy^fiov  yv^f^fs, 
1  Tim.  vi.  20). 
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tainly  not  of  absolute  necessity  for  all  Christians.  But  ^  with- 
out faith'  itself  'it  is  impossible  to  please  God;'  and  in  its 
simplest  forms,  faith  pre-supposes  a  proclamation  of  its  object 
by  the  agency  of  preaching^.  Sometimes  indeed  the  word 
preached  does  not  profit,  'not  being  mixed  with  faith  in 
them  that  hear  it^.*  But  when  the  soul  in  very  truth  re- 
sponds to  the  message  of  God,  the  complete  responsive  act 
of  faith  is  threefold.  This  act  proceeds  simultaneously  from 
the  intelligence,  from  the  heart,  and  from  the  will  of  the  be- 
liever. His  intelligence  recognises  the  unseen  object  as  a 
fact  in.  His  heart  embraces  the  object  thus  present  to  his 
understanding ;  his  heart  opens  instinctively  and  unhesitatingly 
to  receive  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  n.  And  his  will  too  resigns 
itself  to  the  truth  before  it ;  it  places  the  soul  at  the  disposal 
of  the  object  which  thus  rivets  its  eye  and  conquers  its  affec- 
tions o.  The  believer  accordingly  merges  his  personal  existence 
in  that  of  the  object  of  his  fkith ;  he  lives,  yet  not  he,  but 
Another  lives  in  him  p.  He  gazes  on  truth,  he  loves  it,  he 
yields  himseK  to  it,  he  loses  himself  in  it.  So  true  is  it,  that 
in  its  essence,  and  not  merely  in  its  consequences,  faith  has 
a  profoundly  moral  character.  Faith  is  not  merely  a  percep- 
tion of  the  understanding ;  it  is  a  kindling  of  the  heart,  and 
a  resolve  of  the  will ;  it  is,  in  short,  an  act  of  the  whole 
soul,  which,  by  one  simultaneous  complex  movement,  sees,  feels, 
and  obeys  the  truth  presented  to  it. 

Now,  according  to  St.  Paul,  it  is  Jesus  Christ  Who  is  emi- 
nently the  Object  of  Christian  faith.  The  intelligence,  the 
heart,  the  will  of  the  Christian  unite  to  embrace  Him.     How 

^  Bom.  X.  14-17 :  h  wiffris  4^  hcorjs.     Cf.  \6yos  hioris,  I  These,  ii.  13. 

1  Heb.  iv.  2. 

™  I  Thess.  iv.  14,  irurre^iv  is  used  of  recognising  two  past  historical  facts ; 
Bom.  vi.  8,  of  recognising  a  future  fact ;  2  Thess.  ii.  1 1,  of  beHeving  that 
to  be  a  fact  which  is  a  falsehood. 

V  Bom.  X.  9,  10 :  ihv  dfioKoyiiffps  iv  Tf)  (rr6iiari  aou  K^piov  'It/ctoGv,  kcH 
viffTc^o^s  iu  rg  KopSff  aov  Sri  6  Sehs  cArhv  iiyeipcy  4k  r^Kp&y,  awO^trp'  KopSiq, 
yhp  irurr^^roA  cis  HiKouovivriv.  Thus  ooincidently  with  the  act  of  faith,  ^ 
kyAirn  rov  Seow  iKK^xvrai  iv  rats  KopHUus  rjfi&v  (Bom.  v.  5).  The  love  of 
God  is  infused  into  the  heart  at  the  moment  when  His  truth  enters  the 
understanding ;  and  it  is  in  this  co-operation  of  the  moral  nature  that  the 
essential  power  of  faith  reddes:  hence  faith  is  necessarily  81*  iydirris 
ivepyovfiivri. 

•  Bom.  vii.  4 :  etj  rh  ytviffBcu  d/ios  Mptp,  ry  ix  vcKpav  iy€p64vrt.  Ibid, 
xiv.  8,  9;  a  Cor.  v.  15;  Col.  iii.  17. 

P  Gal.  ii.  20 :  (w  8i  ovk  Mn  iyi),  (y  8i  ^i^  ifiol  XpurrSs.  Phil.  i.  21 :  ifiol 
ykp  rh  ^riv^  Xpiffrds. 
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versatile  and  many-sided  a  process  this  believing  apprehension 
of  Christ  is,  might  appear  from  the  constantly  varied  phrase  of 
the  Apostle  when  describing  it.  Yet  of  faith  in  all  its  aspects 
Christ  is  the  legitimate  and  constant  Object.  Does  St.  Panl 
speak  as  if  faith  were  a  movement  of  the  soul  towards  an  end  ? 
That  end  is  Christ  <i.  Does  he  hint  that  faith  is  a  repose  of 
the  soul  resting  upon  a  support  which  guarantees  its  safety  % 
That  support  is  Christ '.  Does  he  seem  to  imply  that  by  faith 
the  Christian  has  entered  into  an  atmosphere  which  encircles 
and  protects,  and  fosters  the  growth  of  his  spiritual  life  1  That 
atmosphere  is  Christ >.  Thus  the  expression  'the  fedth  of 
Christ'  denotes  the  closest  possible  union  between  Christ  and 
the  faith  which  apprehends  HimV  And  this  union,  affected 
on  man's  side  by  faith,  on  God's  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  sacraments  °,  secures  man's  real  justification.  The  believer 
is  justified  by  this  identification  with  Christ,  Whose  perfect 
obedience,  and  expiatory  sufferings  are  thus  transferred  to  him. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  belief  in  Christ  as  involving  belief  in  the 
Christian  creed  ^;  Christ  has  warranted  the  ventures  which 
feiith  makes,  by  assuring  the  believer  that  He  has  guaranteed 
the  truth  of  the  whole  object-matter  of  faith  ▼.  Faith  then 
is  the  starting-point  and  the  strength  of  the  new  life ;  and 
this  faith  must  be  pre-eminently flekith  in  Christie.    The  precious 

<i  This  seems  to  be  the  force  of  cIs  with  imrrei^iy.  Col.  ii.  5 :  rb  irrtpfw/ia 
rTJs  els  Xpiffrhv  irlareas  ifi&v.  Phil.  i.  29 ;  Bom.  z.  14.  The  preposition 
irphs  indicates  the  direction  of  the  soul's  gaze,  without  necessarily  implying 
the  idea  of  movement  in  that  direction.  In  Philem.  5 :  rijv  icUrrof,  %p  txca 
irpbs  [e«$  A.  C.  D.]  rhv  Vivputv  'iritrovp.     Of.  I  Thess.  i.  8. 

'  I  Tim.  i.  16 :  vKrrf^euf  iv  aln^  (sc.  Jesus  Christ)  cts  (ot^v  al^rutr. 
nia-rt^uv  M  is  used  with  the  ace.  of  trust  in  the  Eternal  Father.  Cf. 
Bom.  iy.  5,  24. 

'  Gal.  iii.  20 :  irdoTes  yhp  viol  6coS  i<rrt  Bik  rijs  irforcMS  4y  Xpitrr^  *lriffov, 
Eph.  i.  15  :  iueo6<ras  r^v  Koff'  vfjMs  wlvriv  iv  r^  Kvpi^  ^Itiaov,  a  Tim.  iii.  15. 
The  Old  Testament  can  make  wise  unto  salvation,  8Mb  wirrtus  rris  4v  Xpurr^ 
*l7)<rov»     I  Tim.  iii.  13:  wappriaiay  4v  irUrret  ry  iv  Xpurr^  'Iriffov, 

^  Bom.  iii.  22 :  9iik  irlarcus  'Itia-ov  Xpurrov.  Gal.  ii.  16.  This  genitive 
seems  to  have  the  force  of  the  cotutruct  staie  in  Hebrew. 

«  Tit.  iii.  6;  i  Cor.  x.  16. 

^  I  Tim.  iii.  16 :  iiei9r€lBy\  iv  xSa-fi^.  Christ's  Person  is  here  said  to  have 
been  believed  in  as  being  the  Centre  of  the  New  Dispensation. 

«  2  Tim.  1.  12  :  oVia  7^  f  wewlartvKa,  koH  ir4w€ia'fiat  Zri  Zv^ceris  icrt  ripf 
TopaS^Kriy  fiov  ^vXA^ai  c/r  ^Kelpiiy  r^if  iifi4pay.     Bom.  i.  16. 

^  Gal.  ii.  16 :  iifiM  tis  Xpiarhy  *lfi(rovv  4inim{Hrafi€V,  &a  SiKau»6«Mcr  iic 
wiirrcofs  XpioTov.  So  Bom.  i.  17:  8iiccuo(rt^  ')hp  OcoO  4^  cAr^  (Christ  a 
Groq>el)  itwoKciK/hrrereu  4it  v£(rrco»s  ets  irlffTW,  In  like  manner  the  Christian, 
is  termed  6  4k  iti<rrtws  *lfi<rov ;  his  spiritual  life  dates  from,  and  depends 
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Blood  of  Christ,  not  only  as  representing  the  obedience  of  His 
Will,  but  as  inseparably  joined  to  His  Majestic  Person,  is  itself 
an  object  in  which  faith  finds  life  and  nutriment ;  the  baptized 
Christian  is  bathed  in  it,  and  his  soul  dwells  on  its  pardoning 
and  cleansing  power.  It  is  Christ's  Blood ;  and  Christ  is 
the  great  Object  of  Christian  faith  7.  For  not  Christ's  teaching 
alone,  not  even  His  redemptive  work  alone,  but  emphatically 
and  beyond  all  else  the  Person  of  the  Divine  Bedeemer  is  set 
forth  by  St.  Paul  before  the  eyes  of  Christians,  as  being  That 
upon  Which  their  souls  are  more  especially  to  gaze  in  an 
ecstasy  of  chastened  and  obedient  love  z. 

Now  if  our  Lord  had  been,  in  the  belief  of  His  Apostle,  only 
a  created  being,  is  it  conceivable  that  He  should  have  been  thus 
put  forward  as  having  a  right  well-nigh  to  engross  the  vision, 
the  love,  the  energy  of  the  human  soul?  For  St.  Paul  does 
expressly,  as  well  as  by  implication,  assert  that  the  hope  ^  and 
the  love  ^  of  the  soul,  no  less  than  its  belief,  are  to  centre  in 
Christ.  He  never  tells  us  that  a  bare  intellectual  realization  of 
Christ's  existence  or  of  Christ's  work  will  avail  to  justify  the 
sinner  before  God.  By  faith  the  soul  is  to  be  moving  ever 
towards  Christ,  resting  ever  upon  Christ,  living  ever  in  Christ. 
Christ  is  to  be  the  end,  the  support,  the  very  atmosphere  of  its 
life  <^.  But  how  is  such  a  relation  possible,  if  Christ  be  not  God  % 
Undoubtedly  fEiith  does  perceive  and  apprehend  the  existence  of 
invisible  creatures  as  well  as  of  the  Invisible  God.  Certainly  the 
angels  are  discerned  by  faith ;  the  Evil  One  himself  is  an  object 
of  faith.  That  is  to  say,  the  supernatural  sense  of  the  soul  per- 
ceives these  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  world  in  their  different 
spheres  of  wretchedness  and  bliss.     But  angels  and  devils  are 

upon  his  faith.  Bom.  iii.  26.  So,  ol  Ik  wlffrtas  (Gal.  iii.  7) ;  and,  with 
an  aUusion  to  the  Church  as  the  true  home  of  faith,  oIk^Iovs  ttjs  vlareus 
(Gal.  vi.  10.) 

'  Bom.  iii.  35 :  9ih  rrjs  irUrrcvs  iv  r^  avrov  cUfiari,  We  might  have  ex- 
pected 4w\ ;  and  St.  Paul  would  doubtless  have  used  it,  if  he  had  meant  to 
express  no  more  than  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  Blood. 

'  Thus  it  is  that  our  Lord  is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  rrjs  irlffretos  apxny^s 
iral  re\€uerti5,  Heb.  xii.  2,  where  apxny^s  means  not  'leader*  but 
'  author,'  as  Acts  iii.  15,  i^>xny^5  rris  f«n*,  Heb.  ii.  10,  ipxty^s  rrjs  <rorrnplas. 
He  is  ^x^^^  "^Vf  irl(rTtc0s,  as  'docens  quae  credenda  sunt  et  donans  ut 
credamus,'  and  He  is  Himself  the  object-matter  of  the  grace  which  is  His 
gift,  and  which  He  will  reward  hereafter  with  the  vision  of  Himself. 

•  I  Tim.  i.  I ;  I  Cor.  xv.  19;  Col.  i.  27 ;  i  Thess.  i.  3. 

*  I  Cor.  xyi.  22. 

«  2  l^m.  iii.  12.    The  phrase  tvatfi&s  Crjv  iv  Xpitrr^  *lr\ffou  could  be  used 
of  no  created  beii^,  '  extra  Christum  nulLsb  pietas.* 
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not  objects  of  the  Mth  which  saves  humanity  from  sin  and 
death.  The  blessed  spirits  command  not  that  loyalty  of  heart 
and  will  which  welcomes  Christ  to  the  Christian  soul.  The  soul 
loves  them  as  His  ministers,  not  as  its  end.  No  creature  can 
be  the  legitimate  satisfaction  of  a  spiritual  activity  so  complex 
in  its  elements,  and  so  soul-absorbing  in  its  range,  as  is  the 
faith  which  justifies.  No  created  form  can  thus  be  gazed  at, 
loved,  obeyed  in  that  inmost  sanctuary  of  a  soul,  which  is  con- 
secrated to  the  exclusive  glory  of  the  great  Creator.  If  Christ 
were  a  creature,  we  may  dare  to  affirm  that  St.  Paul's  account 
of  faith  in  Christ  ought  to  have  been  very  different  from  that 
which  we  have  been  considering.  If,  in  the  belief  of  St.  Paul, 
Christ  is  only  a  creature,  then  it  must  be  said  that  St.  Paul, 
by  his  doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ,  does  lead  men  to  live  for  the 
creature  rather  than  for  the  Creator.  In  the  spiritual  teaching 
of  St.  Paul,  Christ  eclipses  God  if  He  is  not  God ;  since  it  is 
emphatically  Christ's  Person,  as  warranting  the  preciousness  of 
His  work.  Which  is  the  Object  of  justifying  faith.  Nor  can  it 
be  shewn  that  the  intellect  and  heart  and  will  of  man  could 
conspire  to  give  to  God  a  larger  tribute  of  spiritual  homage 
than  they  are  required  by  the  Apostle  to  give  to  Christ. 

(3)  Again,  how  much  is  implied  as  to  the  Person  of  Christ 
by  the  idea  of  Regeneration,  as  it  is  brought  before  us  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul !  St.  Paul  uses  the  word  itself  only  once  d. 
But  the  idea  recurs  continually  throughout  his  writings ;  it  is 
not  less  prominent  in  them  than  is  the  idea  of  faith.  This  idea 
of  regeneration  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  image  of  a  change 
of  vesture®.  The  regenerate  nature  has  put  off  the  old  man, 
with  his  deeds  of  untruthfulness  and  lust,  and  has  put  on  the 
new  or  ideal  man,  the  Perfect  Moral  Being,  the  Christ.  Some- 
times the  idea  of  regeneration  is  expressed  more  closely  by  the 
image  of  a  change  of  form^.  The  regenerate  man  has  been 
metamorphosed.      He  is  made  to  correspond   to  the  Form  of 

^  ifaKert%vtv\a,  Tit.  iii.  5.  In  St.  Matt.  ziz.  28  the  word  has  a  much 
wider  and  a  very  distinct  sense. 

*  Col.  iii.  9,  10 :    hxitiC^vfri^^voi  rhv  itoXoxbv  iuOpawop KoH  Mw- 

dfitvoi  rbu  vioy,     Eph.  iv.  22-24:   imodeffdau rhu  iraXaibi'  &yBpvrow 

rhy  ^9ftp6fjL€Vov  Karh.  rhs  iiriOvfilas  Trjs  avdnis'  &yctV€ov(rOcu  8^  r^  trpt^/uen 
rod  uohs  ifi&y,  Koi.  iyi6(raa9ai  rhv  Kaivhv  &y6pwTov  rhu  Kara  &thy  KrurOiyra 
iy  ^iKouoffiyri  koL  6(ri6TrirL  Trjs  &\i}0cfas.  Gal.  iii.  27 :  Xpurrhy  iyei6ffaff0f» 
Bom.  xiii.  14. 

'  Bom.  xii.  2 :  fitTafiop<l>ov<rO€  r§  hfOKoav^ffti  rov  vohs  6fi&y,  Ibid.  viii. 
29:  ots  irpo€yy(Of  Koi  irpoi&purc  (rvfj^Sp^ovs  rris  uxSyos  rod  TtoS  atnov,  Ci« 
Col.  iii.  10 :  icar*  €iK6ya  rov  Krlffcanos  wr6y, 
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Christ ;  he  is  renewed  in  the  Image  of  Christ ;  his  moral  being 
is  reconstructed.  Sometimes,  however,  and  most  emphatically, 
regeneration  is  paralleled  with  natural  birth.  Eegeneration  is 
a  second  birth.  The  regenerate  man  is  a  new  creature  ^ ;  he  is 
a  work  of  God^^;  h©  has  been  created  according  to  a  Divine 
standard  \  But — ^and  this  is  of  capital  importance — ^he  is  also 
said  to  be  created  in  Christ  Jesus  J ;  Christ  is  the  sphere  of  the 
new  creation^.  The  instrument  of  regeneration  on  Christ's 
part,  according  to  St.  Paul,  is  the  sacrament  of  baptism  \  to 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  its  efficacy,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
an  adult  recipient,  must  be  welcomed  to  the  soul  by  repentance 
and  faith.  Eegeneration  thus  implies  a  double  process,  one 
destructive,  the  other  constructive ;  by  it  the  old  life  is  killed, 
and  the  new  life  forthwith  bursts  into  existence.  This  double 
process  is  effected  by  the  sacramental  incorporation  of  the 
baptized,  first  with  Christ  crucified  and  dead  ™,  and  then  with 
Clurist  rising  from  the  dead  to  life ;  although  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  distinctly  intimates  that  a  continued  share  in  the 
resurrection-life  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  will  of 
the  Christian^.  But  the  moral  realities  of  the  Christian  life, 
to  which  the  grace  of  baptism  originally  introduces  the  Chris- 
tian, correspond  with,  and  are  effects  of,  Christ's  Death  and 
Eesurrection.  Begarded  historically,  these  events  belong  to  the 
irrevocable  past.  But  for  us  Christians  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Besurrection  are  not  merely  past  events  of  history ;  they  are 
energizing  facts  from  which  no  lapse  of  centuries  can  sever  us ; 
they  are  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time  within  the  kingdom 
of  the  Bedemption  <).      The  Christian  is,  to  the  end  of  time, 

*  Gal.  vi.  15 :  Kaa^  Krtffis. 

^  Eph.  ii.  10 :  avrov  ydp  [sc.  Beov]  icrficy  wolijfM. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  24 :  rhv  icari  Qthy  KTiffBevra, 

i  Ibid.  ii.  10:  KTKrBftnts  4p  Xpurr^  *hi<rov  iirl  ^pyots  hyaOots, 

*  a  Cor.  V.  17;  and  perhaps  i  Cor.  viii.  6,  where  ^^e7s  means  'we  re- 
generate Christians.' 

^  Tit.  iii.  5 :  Hawfftv  r^fias,  8i3t  \oinpov  vaXtyycvefflas  ko)  iiuaKaiv<&a'€as 
Tlye^tfiaros  'Aylov.  Gal.  iii.  27 :  Btroi  ycip  tls  Xpurrhu  ificarrlaOirrtf  Xpurrhy 
iy€i6a'cur$€.     I  Cor.  xii.  13. 

™  Kom.  vi.  3,  4 :  ^  iLyvoelrf  thi  Utroi  ifiairrlirO'nfiev  els  Xpi<rrhv  'lifffovv,  tis 
rhv  Bdyarov  adrov  ifiawriffdTifiey ;  avverdpijfxev  oZv  ahr^  8t^  tov  fiairrhfuvros 
CiS  rhv  Odvaroy, 

*»  Ibid.  vers.  4,  5 :  tva  Sxnrep  iiy4p$iii  Xpurrhs  iK  veicpSov  hih.  r^s  HS^ris  rov 
IlarphSf  oSro)  Kot  rifieis  iv  Kaiv6rriri  ^t^VS  trcpivar^a'aixev.  El  yhp  avfi<l>xnoi 
yeyive^itv  r^  dfxou&fxari  rod  Bowdrov  avrov,  &A.A&  Ktd  ttjs  hvcurrdirtcos  ia'6fic6a, 

^  Reuss,  Th^ol. Chr^t. ii.  140 :  'La  r^g^n^ration en  tant  qu'elle comprend 
oes  deux  ^^ents  d'une  mort  et  d'une  renaissance,  est  tout  natnrellement 
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crucified  with  CShnBt  p  ;  he  dies  with  Christ  Q ;  he  is  buried  with 
Christ ' ;  he  is  quickened  together  with  Christ  > ;  he  rises  with 
Christ  ^ ;  he  lives  with  Christ  ^.  He  is  not  merely  made  to  sit 
together  in  heavenly  places  as  being  in  Christ  Jesus  ^,  he  is  a 
member  of  His  Body,  as  out  of  His  Flesh  and  out  of  His  Bones  ^. 
And  of  this  profound  incorporation  baptism  is  the  original 
instrument.  The  very  form  of  the  sacrament  of  regeneration, 
as  it  was  administered  to  the  adult  multitudes  who  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  pressed  for  admittance  into  her  communion, 
harmonizes  with  the  spiritual  results  which  it  effects.     As  the 


mise  en  rapport  direct  avec  la  mort  et  la  resurrection  de  J^uB-Clirist.  Ge 
rapport  a  ^t^  compris  par  quelques  th^ologiens  comme  si  le  fait  historique 
etait  un  symbole  du  fait  psychologique,  pour  lequel  il  aurait  foomi  la  ter* 
minologie  %uree.  Mais  assur^ment  la  pens^  de  Tapdtre  ^a  an  delA  d'un 
simple  rapprochement  idSal  et  nous  propose  Ufait  (Tune  relation  objective 
et  rSelle,  Nous  nous  trouvons  encore  une  fois  sur  le  terrain  du  mysticisme 
^vangelique ;  11  est  question  tr^s-positivement  d^une  identification  avec  la 
mort  et  la  vie  du  Sauveur,  et  il  iCy  a  id  de  figuree  que  Vexpression, 
puisqu'au  fond  il  ne  s'agit  pas  de  Texistenoe  physique  du  Chretien.  Qui, 
d'ap^B  Paul,  le  croyant  meurt  avec  Christ,  pour  ressusciter  avec  lui ;  et 
cette  phrase  ne  s'explique  pas  par  ce  que  nous  pourrions  appeler  un  jeu 
de  mots  spirituel,  ou  un  rapprochement  in^nieux;  elU  est  I  application 
du  grand  principe  de  V union  personnelle,  Saprhs  lequel  V existence  propre 
de  Vhomme  cesse  riellement,  pour  se  confondre  avec  celle  du  Christ,  qui 
r^p^te,  pour  ainsi  dire,  la  sienne,  avec  ses  deux  faits  capitaux,  dans  chaqae 
individuality  se  donnant  k  lui.*    O  si  sic  omnia  t 

P  Bom.  vi.  6 :  6  ToAatbs  rifiwp  ivOpawos  ovviffTovpd^.  Gal.  ii.  20 :  Xpurr^ 
cvvfOTaltpeoficu. 

4  2  Tim.  ii.  II :  trweeirfOdifOfiey.    Bom.  vi.  8 :  iiirfOdyofier  <rbv  Xpi<rr^. 

'  Bom.  vi.  4:  ffwtrd^fjity  oZv  ahr^  81^  rav  fioarrlfffjtaros.  Col.  ii.  12 : 
avyTa<p4tnts  avr^  iu  t^  fianTltrfiari. 

■  Eph.  ii.  5:  ffvyeCuorroiriirt  ry  Xpurr^.    Col.  ii.  13:    ffweCMoroiria'c  trhv 

*  Eph.  ii.  6 :  ovirfrYtipt  [r^  Xpurr^'].  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
understanding  Eph.  ii.  5,  6  of  the  future  resurrection  alone ;  although  in 
that  passage  the  idea  of  the  future  resurrection  (cf.  ver.  7)  is  probably 
combined  with  that  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  souls  in  the  kingdom 
of  grace.  We  have  been  raised  with  Christ  here,  that  we  may  live  with 
Him  hereafter.  Col.  ii.  1 2 :  iv  f  koI  [sc.  iv  Xpiar^']  ffvvrry4p$Tir€  8i^  r^s 
iria-rews  rrfs  iptpytlas  rov  8coS.     Ibid.  iii.  I. 

^  Bom.  vi.  8 :  avCfitrofifv  ain^,  2  Tim.  ii.  11:  ct  yhp  ffvvairtBdvofJxr,  itat 
avCfitrofiev,     1  Thess.  v.  10. 

^  Eph.  ii.  6 :  avviKdBi<r€v  iv  rois  iirovpaviois  iu  Xpiffr^  'Iijcrov. 

*  Ibid.  V.  30 :  /icA97  ifffiev  rov  ff^fiaros  a^ov,  iK  Trjs  trapKhs  avrov,  Kok 
kK  rwv  offricoy  avrov.  Although  omitted  by  K.  A.  B.,  this  passage  is  Te> 
tained  by  N«.  D.  E.  F.  G.  L.  P.  and  verss.  except  Copt.  Cf.  Meyer,  App. 
Crit.  in  loc.  Cf.  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  56,  7:  'We  are  of  Him  and 
in  Him,  even  as  though  our  very  flesh  and  bones  should  be  made  oon- 
tinuate  with  His.* 
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neophyte  is  plunged  beneath  the  waters,  so  the  old  nature  is 
slain  and  buried  with  Christ.  As  Christ,  crucified  and  entombed, 
rises  with  resistless  might  from  the  grave  which  can  no  longer 
hold  Him,  so,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  the  Christian  is  raised  from 
the  bath  of  regeneration  radiant  with  a  new  and  supernatural 
life.  His  gaze  is  to  be  fixed  henceforth  on  Christ,  Who,  being 
raised  &om  the  dead,  dieth  no  more.  The  Christian  indeed  may 
£Eiil  to  persevere  ;  he  may  fall  from  this  high  grace  in  which  he 
stands.  But  he  need  not  do  so ;  and  meanwhile  he  is  bound  to 
account  himself  as  '  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ^.' 

This  regenerate  or  Christian  life  is  further  described  by  two 
most  remarkable  expressions.      The  Apostle  speaks  sometimes 
of  Christians  being  in  Christy;  sometimes  of  Christ  being  in 
Christians  2.     The  most  recent  criticism  refuses  to  sanction  the 
efforts  which  in  former  years  have  been  made  to  empty  these 
expressions  of  their  literal  and  natural  force.     Hooker  has  ob- 
served that  it  is  ^  too  cold  an  interpretation  whereby  some  men 
expound  being  in  Christ  to  import  nothing  else  but  only  that 
the  selfsame  nature  which  maketh  us  to  be  men  is  in  Him,  and 
maketh  Him  man  as  we  are.     For  what  man  in  the  world  is 
there  which  hath  not  so  far  forth  communion  with  Jesus  Christ^)' 
Nor  will  it  suffice  to  say  that  in  such  phrases  as  are  here  in 
question,  '  Christ '  means  only  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
that  a  Christian  is  '  in  Christ '  by  the  force  of  a  mere  intellectual 
loyalty  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     The  expression  is  too 
energetic  to  admit  of  this  treatment ;  it  resists  any  but  a  literal 
explanation.     By  a  vigorous  metaphor  an  enthusiastic  Platonist 
might  perhaps  speak  of  his  ^  living  in '  Plato,  meaning  thereby 
that  his  whole  intellectual  activity  is  absorbed  by  and  occupied 
with  the  recorded  thought  of  that  philosopher.     But  he  would 
scarcely  say  that  he  is  Mn '  Plato ;  since  such  a  phrase  would 
imply  not  merely  an  intellectual  communion  with  Plato's  mind, 
but  an  objective  inherence  in  his  nature  or  being.     Still  less 


^  Bom.  yi.  70,  II :  %  yhp  hiriBavt  [sc.  &  Xpurrhs],  t§  anaprUf  hiriOaifev 
^dira^'  h  9h  (y,  a  r^  ee^.  o^ra  ko)  ufieis  \oylC€(r$€  eavrobs  PtKpohs  fi^v 
eiycu  T$  afjMfnitf,  (wyras  8i  r$  6c^  iy  Xpurr^  'Iritrou  rQ  KvpUp  iifi&y.     Col. 

iii.  3»  4- 

y  Bom.  viii.  i ;  zii.  5 ;  xvi.  7,  11 ;  i  Cor.  i.  2,  30 ;  zv.  22 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  17 ; 

V.  17;  zii.  19;  Gal.  i.  22;  iii.  26,  28;  Eph.  i.  i,  3,  10;  ii.  10;  iii.  6;  Phil. 

i.  I ;  I  These,  ii.  14;  iv.  16.    Comp.  St.  John  xv.  4,  5. 

■  Bom.  viii.  10;  Gal.  ii.  20;  Eph.  iii.  17;  2  Cor.  xiii.  5;  Col.  i.  27. 

•  Hooker,  EocL  Pol.  v.  56,  7. 
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possible  would  it  be  to  adopt  the  altematiye  phrase,  and  say  that 
Plato  is  '  in '  the  stndent  of  Plato.  When  St.  Paul  uses  these 
expressions  to  denote  a  Christian's  relation  to  Christy  he  plainly 
is  not  recording  any  subjective  impression  of  the  human  mind ; 
he  is  pointing  to  an  objectiye  and  independent  &ct,  strictly  pecu- 
liar to  the  kingdom  of  the  Incarnation.  The  regenerate  Chris- 
tian is  as  really '  in'  Christ,  as  every  member  of  the  human  family 
is  'in'  our  first  parent  Adam^.  Christ  is  indeed  much  more 
to  the  Christian  than  is  Adam  to  his  descendants ;  Christ  is  the 
sphere  in  which  the  Christian  moves  and  breathes ;  but  Christ  is 
also  the  Parent  of  that  new  nature  in  which  he  shares ;  Christ  is 
the  Head  of  a  Body,  whereof  he  is  really  a  member ;  nay,  the  Body 
of  which  he  is  a  member  is  itseK  Christ  ^,  From  Christ,  risen, 
ascended,  glorified,  as  from  an  exhaustless  storehouse,  there  flow 
powers  of  unspeakable  virtue  d;  and  in  this  life-stream  the  be- 
lieving and  baptized  Christian  is  bathed  and  lives.  And  con- 
versely, Christ  lives  in  the  Christian ;  the  soul  and  body  of  the 
Christian  are  the  temple  of  Christ ;  the  Christian  is  well  assured 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  him,  except  he  be  reprobate  ^. 

My  brethren,  what  becomes  of  this  language  if  Jesus  Christ  be 
not  truly  God  %  No  conceivable  relationship  to  a  human  teacher 
or  to  a  created  being  will  sustain  its  weight.  If  it  be  not  a  mass 
of  crude,  vapid,  worthless,  misleading  metaphor,  it  indicates  rela- 
tionship with  One  Who  is  altogether  higher  than  the  sons  of  men, 
altogether  higher  than  the  highest  archangel.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  in  Him,  by  being  joined  to  His  Human  Nature ;  but  what  is  it 
which  thus  makes  His  Human  Nature  a  re-creative  and  world- 
embracing  power  %  Why  is  it  that  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  there 
is  a  new  creation  ^  of  his  moral  being  %  And  how  can  Christ 
really  be  in  us,  if  He  is  not  one  with  the  Searcher  of  hearts  1 
Surely  He  only  Who  made  the  soul  can  thus  sound  its  depths, 
and  dwell  within  it,  and  renew  its  powers,  and  enlarge  its  capa- 
cities. If  Christ  be  not  God,  must  not  this  renewal  of  man's 
nature  rest  only  on  an  empty  fiction,  must  not  this  regeneration 
of  man's  soul  be  but  the  ecstasy  of  an  enthusiastic  dreamer  ? 

(y)  It  would,  then,  be  a  considerable  error  to  recognize  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  only  in  those  passages  of  St.  Paul's 
writings  which  distinctly  assert  it.    The  indirect  evidence  of  the 

^  See  Olshausen  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  §  9,  'Pturallel  between 
Adam  and  Christ/  ckap.  v.  12-21,  Introductory  Bemarks. 
«  I  Cor.  xii.  1 2. 

^  £pb.  iv.  7 :  ^h69y\  i\  X'ijpis  Koerh,  r^  fidrpov  rijs  twptas  rw  Xpurrov. 
•  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  '  Ibid.  v.  17  :  Arts  iw  Xpurr^,  xawii  ml^tt. 
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Apostle's  hold  upon  the  doctrine  is  much  wider  and  deeper  than 
to  admit  of  being  exhibited  in  a  given  number  of  isolated  texts ; 
since  the  doctrine  colours,  underlies,  interpenetrates  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  his  thought  and  teaching.     The  proof 
of  this  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely;  but  let  it  suffice 
to  observe  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  the  key  to 
the  greatest  polemical  struggle  of  the  Apostle's  whole  life.     Of 
themselves,  neither  the  importation  of  Jewish  ceremonial,  nor 
even  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  to 
a  petty  nationalism,  would  fully  account  for  the  Apostle's  attitude 
of  earnest  hostility  to  those  Judaizing  teachers  whom  he  encoun- 
tered at  Corinth,  in  Galatia,  and,  in  a  somewhat  altered  guise,  at 
Colossae  and  at  Ephesus.     For,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Judaizers 
implied  more  than  they  expressly  asserted.     They  implied  that 
Christ's  religion  was  not  of  so  perfect  and  absolute  a  character 
as  to  make  additions  to  it  an  irreverent  impertinence.     They 
implied  that  they  did  its  Founder  no  capital  wrong,  when,  instead 
of  recognizing  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  whole  human  family, 
they  practically  purposed  to  limit  the  applicability  of  His  -^oxk 
to  a  narrow  section  of  it.     They  implied  that  there  was  nothing 
in  His  majestic  Person  which  should  have  forbidden  them  to 
range  those  dead  rites  of  the  old  law,  which  He  had  fulfilled 
and  abolished,  side  by  side  with  the  Cross  and  Sacraments  of 
Bedemption,     The  keen  instinct  of  the  Apostle   detected  the 
wound  thus  indirectly  but  surely  aimed  at  his  Master's  honour ; 
and   St.  Paul's  love  for  Christ  was  the  exact  measure  of  his 
determined  opposition  to  the  influence  and  action  of  the  Juda- 
izers.    If  the  Judaizers  had  believed  in  the  true  Divinity  of 
Jesus,  they  could  not  have  returned  to  the  '  weak  and  beggarly 
elements'  of  systems  which  had  paled  and  died  away  before  the 
glories  of  His  Advent.     If  they  had  fully  and  clearly  believed 
Jesus  to  be  God,  that  faith  must  have  opposed  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  these  reactionary  yearnings  for  *  the  things  which  had 
been  destroyed.'     Their  attempt  to  re-introduce  circumcision 
into  the  Galatian  Churches  was  a  reflection  upon  the  glory  of 
Christ's  finished  work,  and  so,  ultimately,  upon  the  transcendent 
dignity  of  His  Person.      They  knew  not,  or  heeded  not,  that 
they  were  members  of  a  kingdom  in  which  circumcision  and 
uncircumcision  were  insignificant  accidents,  and  in  which  the 
new  creation  of  the  soul  by  the  atoning  and  sacramental  grace 
of  the  Incarnate  Saviour  was  the  one  matter  of  vital  import  fif. 

»  Gal.  vi.  1 5 :  iv  'yhup  Xpi<rr^  'ItjcoO  oCre  vepirofji'fi  ri  l<rx^fi  o6t€  iucpofivtrrlof 
&AA&  Kaivii  Krlais,  Here  regeneration  is  viewed  from  without,  on  the  side 
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Althongh  thej  had  not  denied  Chrifli  in  termfl,  yet  He  had 
become  of  no  effiwi  to  them ;  and  the  Apostle  Horrowfully  pro- 
claimed that  as  many  of  them  as  were  justified  by  the  law  had 
Mien  from  grace  \  They  had  practically  rejected  the  plenary 
efficacy  of  Christ's  saving  and  re-creating  power;  they  had 
implicitly  denied  that  He  was  a  greater  tlun  Mosea.  Their 
work  did  not  at  once  perish  from  among  men.  For  the  Jnda- 
izing  morement  bequeathed  to  the  Chnrches  of  the  Lesser  Asia 
many  of  those  theol(^cal  influences  which  were  felt  by  later 
ages  in  the  traditiomd  temper  of  the  School  of  Antioch ;  while 
ontside  the  Chnrch  it  was  echoed  in  the  long  series,  of  Hmnani- 
tarian  mutterings  which  culminated  in  the  blasphemies  of  Faulus 
of  Samosata.  It  must  thus  be  admitted  to  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  intellectual  ancestry  of  the  Arian  hereey;  and  St.  Paul, 
not  less  than  St.  John,  is  an  apostolical  representatiye  of  the 
cause  and  work  of  Athanasius. 

Although  the  foregoing  observations  may  have  taxed  your 
indulgent  patience  somewhat  severely,  they  fiimish  at  best  only 
a  sample  c^  the  evidence  which,  might  be  brought  to  illustrate 
the  point  before  us.  But  enough  will  have  been  urged  to  dispose 
of  the  suspicion,  that  St.  John's  belief  and  teaching  respecting 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  only  an  intellectual  or  spiritual 
peculiarity  of  that  Apostle.  If  the  form  and  clothing  of  St.  John's 
doctrine  was  peculiar  to  him,  its  substance  was  common  to  all 
the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  Just  as  the  titles  and  position 
assigned  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  €k>spel 
are  really  in  harmony  with  the  powers  which  He  wields  and  with 
the  rights  which  He  claims  in  the  first  three  Evangelists,  so 
St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Word  is  substantially  one  with 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  ^  Image  of  the  Father/  and  with  his 
whole  description  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Christian  soul  towards  Him.  St.  John's  fuller 
statements  do  but  supply  the  key  to  the  fervid  doxologies  of 
St.  Peter,  and  to  the  profound  and  significant  reverence  of 
St.  James.  Indeed  from  these  Apostles  he  might  seem  to  differ 
in  point  of  intellectual  temper  and  method,  even  less  than  he 
differs  from  St.  Paul.    Between  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  how  great 

of  the  Divine  Energy  Which  causes  it ;  in  Gal.  v.  6,  where  it  is  equally 
contrasted  with  legsd  circumcision,  it  is  viewed  from  within  the  soul,  as 
consisting  essentially  in  irf o-ris  8t*  hy6.'in\%  iyepyoufi4y7i.  Of.  Lect.  VI.  p.  387. 
^  Gal.  V,  4 :  Karripyfidrrrt  imh  rod  Xpiffrov,  olrives  4v  vSfJup  HucaxovaBf^  t^t 
xApiTos  i^tTriaart,     Cf.  Ibid.  v.  a :    ihy  TtpiriiunitrBe^  Xpurrhs  6fias  o^^hf 
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is  the  contrast  I  In  St.  Paul  we  are  struck  mainly  by  the  wealth 
of  sacred  thought ;  in  St.  John  by  its  simplicity.  St.  Paul  is 
versatile  and  discursive;  St.  John  seems  to  be  fixed  in  the 
entranced  bliss  of  a  perpetual  intuition.  St.  Paul  is  a  dialectician 
who  teaches  us  by  reasoning ;  he  refntes,  he  infers,  he  makes 
quotations,  he  deduces  corollaries,  he  draws  out  his  demonstra- 
tions more  or  less  at  length,  he  presses  impetuously  forward, 
reverently  bending  before  the  great  dogmas  which  he  proclaims, 
yet  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  conflict.  St.  John 
speaks  as  li  the  highest  life  of  his  soul  was  the  wondering  study 
of  one  vast  Apocalypse :  he  teaches,  not  by  demonstrating  truths, 
but  by  exhibiting  his  contemplations ;  he  states  what  he  sees ; 
he  repeats  the  statement,  he  inverts  it,  he  repeats  it  once  more ; 
he  teaches,  as  it  seems,  by  the  exquisite  tact  of  scarcely  disguised 
but  uninterrupted  repetition,  which  is  justified  because  there  is 
no  higher  attainable  truth  than  the  truth  which  he  repeats. 
St.  Paul  begins  with  anthropology,  St.  John  with  theology; 
St.  Paul  often  appeals  to  theology  that  he  may  enforce  trutiis 
of  morals ;  St.  John  finds  the  highest  moral  truth  in  his  most 
abstract  ideological  contemplations.  St.  Paul  usually  describes 
the  redemptive  gifb  of  Christ  as  Eighteousness,  as  the  restoration 
of  man  to  the  true  law  of  his  being ;  St.  John  more  naturally 
contemplates  it  as  Life,  as  the  outflow  of  the  Self-existent  Being 
of  God  into  His  creatures  through  the  quickening  Humanity  of 
the  Incarnate  Word.  In.St.  Paul  the  ethical  element  predomi- 
nates, in  St.  John  the  mystical.  St.  John  is  more  especially  the 
spiritual  ancestor  of  such  fathers  as  was  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen ; 
St.  Paul  of  such  as  St.  Augustine.  It  may  be  said,  with  some 
reservations,  that  St.  Paul  is  the  typical  Apostle  of  Western,  as 
St.  John  is  of  Eastern  Christendom;  that  the  contemplative  side 
of  the  Christian  life  finds  its  pattern  in  St.  John,  the  active  in 
St.  Paul.  Tet  striking  as  are  such  differences  of  spiritual  method 
and  temper,  they  are  found  in  these  great  apostles  side  by  side 
with  an  entire  unity  of  teaching  as  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord. 
<  Certainly,'  says  Neander,  with  deep  truth,  4t  could  be  nothing 
merely  accidental  which  induced  men  so  differently  constituted 
and  trained  as  Paul  and  John  to  connect  such  an  idea  [as  that 
of  Divinity]  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  This 
must  have  been  the  result  of  a  higher  necessity,  which  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  in  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  the  life  of  Christ  had  made  on  the  lives  of  men,  in  the 
reciprocal  relation  between  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  the 
archetype  that  presents  itself  as  an  inward  revelation  of  God  in 
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the  depths  of  the  higher  self-conBciousness.  And  all  this  has 
found  its  point  of  connection  and  its  verification  in  the  manner 
in  which  Christ,  the  Unerring  Witness,  expressed  His  conscious- 
ness of  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  Essence  with  Him  i.' 

This  is  indeed  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  re* 
markable  fact  before  us,  namely,  that  the  persecutor  who  was 
converted  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  the  disciple  who  had 
laid  on  Christ's  breast  at  supper,  were  absolutely  agreed  as  to 
the  Divine  prerogatives  of  tiieir  Master.  And  if  we,  my  bre- 
thren, have  ever  been  tempted  to  think  that  a  creed  like  that 
of  St.  John  befits  only  a  contemplative  or  mystic  life,  alien  to 
the  habits  of  our  age  and  to  the  necessities  of  our  position,  let 
us  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Qentiles.  It 
would  be  difficult,  even  in  this  busy  day,  to  rival  8t.  Paul's 
activity ;  and  human  weakness  might  well  shrink  from  sharing 
his  burden  of  pain  and  care.  It  is  given  to  few  to  live  'in 
joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in 
perils  from  a  man's  own  countr3rmen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen, 
in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the 
sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren^,'  for  a  purely  unselfish  object. 
Few  rise  to  the  heroic  scope  of  a  life  passed  '  in  weariness  and 
painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness  1.'  But  this  is  certain, — ^that  at 
many  lower  levels  of  moral  existence,  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
and  much,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  endured,  which  we  can  only  do 
manfully  and  bear  meekly  in  the  strength  of  the  Apostle's  great 
conviction.     If  St.  Paul  can  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  that  at 

1  Planting  and  Training,  i.  505,  Bohn*s  edit.  Neander  adds:  'Had  the 
doctrine  of  GhriBt's  Eternal  Sonshipy  when  it  was  first  promulgated  by 
Paul,  been  altogether  new  and  peculiar  to  himself,  it  must  have  excited 
much  opposition  as  eontradicting  the  common  monotheistic  belief  of  th^ 
Jews,  even  among  the  apostles,  to  whom,  &om  their  preyious  habits,  such 
a  speculative  theosophic  element  must  have  remained  unknown,  unless  it 
had  found  a  point  of  connexion  in  the  lessons  received  from  Christ,  and 
in  their  Christian  knowledge.'  Of  such  opposition,  direct  and  avowed, 
there  is  no  trace.  Cf.  Meyer.  Ev.  Joh.  p.  49.  '  Die  Materie  der  Lehre  war 
bei  Johannes,  ehe  er  in  jener  gnostischen  Form  die  entsprechende  Par- 
stellung  fan(^  das  Fundament  seines  Glaubens  und  der  Inhalt  sein^ 
Erkenntniss,  wie  sie  bei  Paulus  und  bei  alien  anderen  Aposteln  es  war, 
welche  nicht,  (ausser  dem  Verf.  des  Hebraerbrie&)  von  der  Logos-Speca- 
lation  b^flhrt  wurden ;  diese  Materie  der  Lehre  ist  schlechthin  auf  Chria- 
tum  selbst  zuriickzufUhren,  dessen  Erofihungen  an  seine  JUnger  und  dessen 
unmittelbarer  Eindruck  auf  diese  (Joh.  i.  14)  ihnen  den  Ston  gab,  weleher 
sich  spater  die  verschiedenen  Formen  der  Darstellung  dienstbar  maohte.' 

^  a  Cor.  xi.  25,  a6.        ^  Ibid.  ver.  27.   Cf.  Ibid.  vi.  4-10^  and  xi.  5  aqq. 
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the  last  he  may  win  Christ,  if  he  can  do  all  things  through 
One  That  strengtheneth  him,  it  is  because  he  is  consciously 
reaching  towards  or  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  Saviour  Who  is  God 
as  well  as  Man.  And  if  we,  lookLng  onward  to  the  unknown 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  and  beyond  them,  to 
death,  would  fain  live  and  die  like  Christians,  we  too  must  see 
to  it  that  we  fold  to  our  inmost  souls  that  central  truth  of  the 
Christian  creed  which  was  the  strength  and  joy  of  the  first 
servants  of  Christ.  We  too  must  believe  and  confess,  that  that 
Human  Friend  Whose  words  enlighten  us.  Whose  Blood  cleanses 
us.  Whose  Sacraments  have  renewed  and  even  now  sustain  us, 
is  in  the  truth  of  His  Higher  Nature  none  other  and  no  less 
than  the  Unerring,  the  All-merciful,  the  Almighty  God. 
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Molding  fasi  the  faithfkl  word  at  he  hath  been  tamght,  thai  he  way  U 
able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gaineayert. 

Tn?.i.  9. 

A  GBEAT  doctrine  wliich  claiinB  to  role  the  thought  of  men  and 
to  leave  its  mark  upon  their  conduct  must  of  necesedty  encounter 
some  rude  and  probing  tests  of  its  vitality  as  it  floats  along  the 
stream  of  time.  The  common  speech  of  mankind,  embodying 
the  verdict  of  man's  experience,  lays  more  emphasis  upon  the 
'  ravages '  than  upon  the  conservative  or  constructive  effects  of 
time: — 

'Tempus  edax  lemm,  tnque  invidioBa  vetnstas. 
Omnia  destruitis,  vitiataque  dentibos  sevi 
Paulatiin  lenta  consmnitis  omnia  morte*.' 

The  destructive  force  of  time  is  no  less  observable  in  the  sphere 
of  human  ideas  and  doctrines  than  in  that  of  material  and  social 
fiacts.  Time  exposes  every  doctrine  or  speculation  to  the  action 
of  causes  which,  if  more  disguised  and  subtle,  are  not  less  cer- 
tainly at  work  than  those  which  threaten  political  £fystems  or 
works  of  art  with  decay  and  dissolution. 

A  doctrine  is  liable  to  suffer  with  the  lapse  of  time  from 
without  and  from  within.  From  within  it  is  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  decomposition  by  analysis.  When  once  it  has  been  launched 
into  the  ocean  of  our  public  intellectual  life,  it  is  forthwith  sub- 
jected, as  a  condition  of  its  acceptance,  to  the  play  and  scrutiny 
of  many  and  variously  constituted  minds.  The  several  ingre- 
dients which  constitute  it,  the  primary  truths  to  which  it  appeals 

*  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  334. 
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and  upon  which  it  ultimately  reposes,  are  separately  and  con- 
stantly examined.  It  may  be  that  certain  elements  of  the  doc- 
trine, essential  to  its  perfect  representation,  are  rejected  altogether. 
It  may  be  that  all  its  constitutive  elements  are  retained,  while  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  blended  are  radically  altered.  It 
may  be  that  an  impulse  is  given  to  some  active  intellectual  sol- 
vent, hitherto  dormant,  but  from  the  first  latent  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  and  likely,  according  to  any  ordinary  human 
estimate,  to  break  it  up.  Or  some  point  of  attraction  between 
the  doctrine  and  a  threatening  philosophy  outside  it  is  discovered 
and  insisted  on;  and  the  philosophy,  in  a  patronizing  spirit, 
proposes  to  meet  the  doctrine  half  way,  and  to  ratify  one  half  of 
it  if  the  other  may  be  abandoned.  Or  some  subtle  intellectual 
poison  is  injected  into  the  doctrine ;  and  while  men  imagine  that 
they  are  only  adapting  it  to  the  temper  of  an  age,  or  to  the 
demands  of  a  line  of  thought,  its  glow  and  beauty  are  forfeited, 
or  its  very  life  and  heart  are  eaten  out.  Then  for  awhile  its 
shell  or  its  skeleton  lies  neglected  by  the  side  of  the  great  highway 
of  thought ;  until  at  length  some  one  of  those  adventurers  who 
in  every  age  devote  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  eclectic 
systems  assigns  to  the  intellectual  fossil  a  place  of  honour  in  his 
private  museum,  side  by  side  with  the  remains  of  other  extinct 
theories,  to  which  in  its  lifetime  it  was  fundamentally  opposed. 

But  even  if  a  doctrine  be  sufficiently  compact  and  strong  to 
resist  internal  decomposition,  it  must  in  any  case  be  prepared  to 
encounter  the  shock  of  opposition  from  without.  To  no  doctrine 
is  it  given  to  be  absolutely  inoffensive  ;  and  therefore  sooner  or 
later  every  doctrine  is  opposed.  Every  doctrine,  however  frail 
and  insignificant  it  may  be,  provokes  attacks  by  the  mere  fact  of 
its  existence.  It  challenges  a  certain  measure  of  attention  which 
is  coveted  by  some  other  doctrines.  It  takes  up  a  certain  amount 
of  mental  room  which  other  doctrines  would  fain  appropriate,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  jostle  inconveniently  against  them,  or  contra- 
dict them  outright.  Thus  it  rouses  against  itself  resentment,  or, 
at  any  rate,  opposition ;  and  this  opposition  is  reinforced  by  an 
appetite  which  is  shared  in  by  those  who  hold  the  opposed  doc- 
trine no  less  than  by  those  who  oppose  it.  The  craving  for 
novelty  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  quickwitted  races  like  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  apostolical  age  or  the  French  of  oar  own  day.  It  is 
profoundly  and  universally  human;  and  it  enters  into  our  appre- 
ciation of  subject-matters  the  most  various.  Novelty  confers  a 
charm  upon  high  efforts  of  thought  and  enquiiy  as  well  as  upon 
works  of  art  or  of  imagination,  or  even  upon  fashions  in  amuse- 
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ment  or  in  dress.    To  treat  this  yearning  for  novelty  as  though  it 
were  only  a  vicious  frivolity  is  to  overlook  its  profound  signifi- 
cance.   For,  even  in  its  lowest  and  unloveliest  forms,  it  is  a  limg 
and  perpetual  witness  to  the  original  nobility  of  the  soul  of  man. 
It  is  the  restlessness  of  a  desire  which  One  Being  alone  can 
satisfy;  it  reminds  us  that  the  Infinite  One  has  made  us  for 
Himself  and  that  no  object,  person,  or  doctrine,  that  is  merely 
finite  and  earthly,  can  take  His  place  in  our  heart  and  thought, 
and  bid  us  finally  be  still.   And  tiierefore  as  man  passes  through 
life  on  his  short  and  rapid  pilgrimage,  unless  his  eye  be  fixed  on 
that  treasure  in  heaven  which  '  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt,' he  is  of  necessity  the  very  slave  of  novelty.     Each  candi- 
date for  his  admiration  wins  from  him,  it  may  be,  a  passing 
glance  of  approval  ^  but,  unsatisfied  at  heart,  he  is  ever  seeking 
for  some  new  stimulant  to  his  evanescent  sympathies.    He  casts 
to  the  winds  the  faded  fiower  which  he  had  but  lately  stooped  to 
gather  with  such  eager  enthusiasm;  he  buries  beneath  the  waves 
the  useless  pebble  which,  when  his  eye  first  detected  it  sparkling 
on  the  shore,  had  yielded  him  a  moment  of  such  bright  enjoy- 
ment.  Nothing  human  can  insure  its  life  against  the  attractions 
of  something  more  recent  than  itself  in  point  of  origin;  no 
doctrine  of  earthly  mould  can  hope  to  escape  the  sentence  of 
superannuation  when  it  is  fairly  confronted  with  the  intellectual 
creations  of  an  age  later  than  its  own.     A  human  doctrine  may 
live  for  a  few  years,  or  it  may  live  for  centuries.  Its  duration  will 
depend  partly  upon  the  amount  of  absolute  truth  which  it  em- 
bodies, and  partly  upon  the  strength  of  the  rivals  with  which  it 
is  brought  into  competition.     But  it  cannot  always  satisfy  the 
appetite  for  novelty ;  its  day  of  extinction  can  only  be  deferred. 

oIk  c;(6>  irpoveiKaa'ai 
itavT   €7ri(fradfia>^P0gf 
irk^v  Aiof,  el  t6  fiarav  ajr6  ^povrilios  &x.6oi 
•)(piYi  fioKelv  errjTVfias, 
ov^  oaris  irdpoi$€P  ^p  fieyas^ 
nafifiaxf^  6paa-ei  fipvcuPf 
oiidep  &p  Xe^cu  Trplv  &v, 
tg  d*  tneiT  €^v,  Tpta- 

KTTJpOS  oix^ETOl  TVX<»*'^» 

Bo  it  must  ever  fare  with  a  religious  dogma  of  purely  hu- 
man authorship.      In  obedience  to  the  lapse  of  time  it  must 
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of  necessity  be  modified,  corrupted,  revolationized,  and  then  yield 
to  some  stronger  successor. 

'  Our  little  systems  have  their  day. 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be.' 

This  is  the  true  voice  of  human  speculation  on  Divine  things, 
conscious  that  it  is  human,  conscious  of  its  weakness,  and  mind- 
ixH  of  its  past  and  ever-accumulating  experience.  He  only, 
*  with  Whom  is  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning,'  can 
be  the  Author  of  a  really  unchanging  doctrine ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  historical  fact,  '  His  truth  endureth  from  generation  to  genera-^ 
tion.' 

When  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  entered  into  the 
world  of  human  thought,  it  was  not  screened  from  the  operation 
of  the  antagonistic  and  dissolvent  influences  which  have  just 
been  noticed.  It  was  confronted  with  the  passion  for  novelty 
beneath  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  The  passion  for 
novelty  at  OoIosssb  appears  to  have  combined  a  licentious  fertility 
of  the  religious  imagination  with  a  taste  for  such  cosmical  specu- 
lations as  were  current  in  that  age ;  while  in  the  Galatian 
Churches  it  took  the  form  of  a  return  to  the  discarded  cere- 
monial of  the  Jewish  law.  In  both  cases  the  novel  theory  was 
opposed  to  the  apostolical  account  of  our  Lord's  personal  dig- 
ni^;  and  in  another  generation  the  wild  imaginings  of  a  Basilides 
or  of  a  Yalentinus  illustrated  the  attractive  force  of  a  new 
fashion  in  Christological  speculation  still  more  powerfully. 
Somewhat  later  the  dialectical  habits  of  the  Alexandrian 
writers  subjected  the  doctrine  to  a  searching  analysis,  while 
the  neo-Platonic  philosophy  brought  a  powerful  intellectual 
sympathy  to  bear  upon  it,  which,  as  an  absorbing  or  distorting 
influence,  might  well  have  been  £eital  to  a  human  dogma. 
Lastly,  the  doctrine  was  directly  opposed  by  a  long  Hne  of 
Humanitarian  teachers,  reaching,  with  but  few  intermissions, 
irom  the  Ebionitic  period  to  the  Arian. 

In  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  the  Arian 
heresy  was  the  climax  of  difficulty  and  of  triumph ;  it  tested  the 
doctrine  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  each  of  the  three  modes 
which  have  been  noticed.  Arianism  was  ostentatiously  anxious 
to  appear  to  be  an  original  speculation,  and  accordingly  it 
taunted  the  Nicene  fathers  with  their  intellectual  poverty;  it 
branded  them  as  ai^^ti^  mi  Ihwrm  because  they  adhered  to  the 
grround  of  handing  on  simply  what  they  had  received.  Its  method 
of  conducting  discussion  is  traceable  to  the  schools  of  the  Sophists 
vn] 
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at  Antioch ;  and  by  this  method,  as  well  as  by  the  assmnptiQii 
that  certain  philosophical  pladta  were  granted,  Arianism  en- 
deavoured to  kill  the  doctrine  from  within  by  a  destructive 
analysis.  And  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Arianism  inherited 
and  intensified  the  direct  opposition  which  had  been  offered  to 
the  doctrine  by  earlier  heresies ;  Arianism  is  immortalized,  how- 
ever ingloriously,  in  those  sufferings,  in  those  struggles,  in  those 
victories  of  the  great  Athanasius,  of  which  its  own  bitter  hostility 
to  our  Lord's  Essential  Godhead  was  the  immediate  cause. 

That  such  a  doctrine  as  our  Lord's  Divinily  should  be  thus 
opposed  was  not  unnatural.  It  is  in  itself  so  startling,  so  awful ; 
it  endows  the  man  who  honestly  and  intelligently  believes  it 
with  a  conception  of  the  worth  and  drift  of  Christianity,  so 
altogether  unique ;  it  is  so  utterly  intolerable  if  you  admit  a 
suspicion  of  its  being  false ;  it  is  so  necessarily  exacting  when 
once  you  have  recognised  it  as  true;  it  makes  such  large 
and  immediate  demands,  not  merely  upon  the  reason  and  the 
imagination,  but  also  upon  the  affections  and  the  will ;  that  a 
specific  opposition  to  it,  as  distinct  irom  a  professed  general 
opposition  to  the  religion  of  which  it  is  the  very  heart  and  soul, 
is  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  Certainly,  such  a  doc- 
trine could  not  at  first  bring  peace  on  earth ;  rather  it  could  not 
but  bring  division.  It  could  not  but  divide  £a.milies,  cities, 
nations,  continents ;  it  could  not  but  arm  against  itself  the  edge 
and  point  of  every  weapon  that  might  be  forged  or  whetted  by 
the  ingenuity  of  a  passionate  animosity.  It  could  not  but  have 
collapsed  utterly  and  vanished  away  when  confronted  with  the 
heat  of  opposition  which  it  provoked,  had  it  not  descended  frt>m 
the  Source  of  Truth,  had  it  not  reposed  upon  an  absolute  and 
indestructible  basis.  The  Arian  controversy  broke  upon  it  as  an 
intellectual  storm,  the  violence  of  which  must  have  shisittered  any 
human  theory.  But  when  the  storm  had  spent  itself,  the  doc- 
trine emerged  from  the  conciliar  decisions  of  the  fourth  century 
as  luminous  and  perfect  as  it  had  been  when  it  was  proclaimed 
by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  Resistance  does  but  strengthen  truth 
which  it  cannot  overthrow :  and  when  the  doctrine  had  defied 
the  craving  for  novelty,  the  disintegrating  force  of  hostile 
analysis,  and  the  vehement  onslaught  of  passionate  denunciation, 
it  was  seen  to  be  vitally  unlike  those  philosophical  speculations 
which  might  have  been  confused  with  it  by  a  superficial  observer. 
The  doctrine  was  unaltered ;  it  still  involved  and  excluded  pre- 
cisely what  it  had  excluded  and  involved  from  the  first.  But 
henceforth  it  was  to  be  held  with  a  clearer  recognition  of  its  real 
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frontier,  and  mth  a  stronger  sense  of  the  necessity  for  insisting 
upon  that  recognition.  In  the  Homoousion,  after  such  hesitation 
as  found  expression  at  Antioch,  the  Church  felt  that  she  had 
lighted  upon  a  symhol  practically  adapted  to  tell  forth  the  truth 
that  never  had  been  absent  from  her  heart  and  mind,  and  withal, 
capable  of  resisting  the  intellectual  solvents  which  had  seemed  to 
threaten  that  truth  with  extinction.  The  Homoousion  did  not 
change,  it  protected  the  doctrine.  It  clothed  the  doctrine  in  a 
vesture  of  language  which  rendered  it  intelligible  to  a  new  world 
of  thought  whUe  preserving  its  strict  unchanging  identity.  It 
translated  the  apostolical  symbols  of  the  Image  and  the  Word  of 
God  into  a  Platonic  equivalent ;  and  it  remains  with  us  to  this 
hour,  in  the  very  heart  of  our  Creed,  as  the  complete  assertion 
of  Christ's  absolute  oneness  with  the  Essence  of  Deity,  as  the 
monument  which  records  the  greatest  effort  and  the  greatest 
defeat  of  its  antagonist  error,  as  the  guarantee  that  the  victorious 
truth  maintains  and  will  maintain  an  unshaken  empire  over  the 
thought  of  Christendom. 

We  are  all  sufficiently  &imiliar  with  the  line  of  criticism  to 
which  such  a  formula  as  the  Homoousion  is  exposed  in  our  day 
and  generation.  A  contrast  is  depicted  and  insisted  upon  with 
more  vehemence  than  accuracy,  between  the  unfixed  popular 
fiaith  of  Christian^  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church  and  the  keen 
theological  temper  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  said  that  the 
Church's  earliest  faith  was  unformed,  simple,  vague,  too  fall  of 
childlike  wonder  to  analyse  itself,  too  indeterminate  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  a  formalized  theology.  It  is  asserted  that  at 
Alexandria  the  Church  learned  how  to  fix  her  creed  in  precise, 
rigid,  exclusive  moulds ;  that  she  there  gradually  crystallized 
what  had  once  been  fluid,  and  cramped  and  fettered  what  had 
before  been  free.  And  it  is  insinuated  that  in  this  process, 
whereby  the  fresh  faith  of  the  infant  Church  *  was  hardened  into 
the  creed  of  the  Church  of  the  Councils,'  there  Vas  some  risk,  or 
more  than  risk,  of  an  alteration  or  enlargement  of  the  original 
faith.  '  How  do  you  know,'  men  ask, '  that  the  formulary  which 
asserts  Christ's  Consubstantiality  with  the  Father  is  really  ex- 
pressive of  the  simple  faith  in  which  the  first  Christians  lived 
and  died  ?  Do  not  probabilities  point  the  other  way  %  Is  it  not 
likely  that  when  this  effort  was  made  to  fix  the  expression  of 
the  faith  in  an  unchanging  symbol,  there  was  a  simultaneous 
growth,  however  unsuspected  and  unrecognised,  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  faith  expressed  ?  May  not  the  hopes  and  feelings 
of  a  passionate  devotion,  as  well  as  the  inferential  arguments  of 
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an  impetnons  logic,  haye  contributed  something  to  fin  np  the 
outline  and  to  enhance  the  significance  of  the  original  and  re- 
vealed germ  of  tmth  t  May  not  the  Creed  of  Nicsa  be  thus  in 
reality  a  creed  distinct  from,  if  not  indeed  more  extensive  than, 
the  creed  of  the  apostolic  age  t'  Snch  is  the  substance  of  many 
a  whispered  question,  or  of  many  a  confident  assertion,  which 
we  hear  around  us ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  enquire,  whether  the 
admitted  difference  of  form  between  the  apcetolic  and  Nicene 
statements  does  really,  or  only  in  appearance,  involye  a  deeper 
difference — a  difference  in  the  object  of  feiitlL 

L  Let  it  then  be  considered  that  a  belief  may  be  professed 
either  by  stating  it  in  terms,  or  by  acting  in  a  manner  which 
neceesanly  implies  that  you  hold  it.  A  man  may  profess  a  creed 
with  which  his  life  is  at  variance ;  but  he  may  also  live  a  creed, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  which  he  has  not  the  desire  or  the  skill  to 
put  into  exact  words.  There  is  no  moral  difference  between  the 
sincere  expression  of  a  conviction  in  language,  and  its  consistent 
reflection  in  action.  There  is,  for  example,  no  difference  be- 
tween my  saying  that  a  given  person  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
when  dealing  with  money  matters,  and  my  pointedly  declining 
to  act  with  him  on  this  particular  trust,  when  I  am  asked  to 
do  so.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  express  my  complete 
opinion  of  his  character,  until  I  am  obliged  to  express  it.  I 
content  myself  with  acting  in  the  only  manner  which  is  prudent 
under  the  circumstances.  Meanwhile  my  line  of  action  speaks 
for  itself;  its  meaning  is  evident  to  all  who  are  practically 
interested  in  the  subject.  Until  I  am  challenged  for  an  expla- 
nation ;  until  the  assumption  upon  which  I  act  is  denied ;  there 
is  no  necessity  for  my  putting  into  words  an  opinion  which  has 
already  been  stated  in  the  language  of  action  and  with  such 
unmistakeable  decision. 

Did  then  the  ante-Nicene  Church  as  a  whole — did  its  con- 
gregations of  worshippers  as  well  as  its  councils  of  divines — 
did  its  poor,  its  young,  its  unlettered  multitudes,  as  well  as  its 
saints  and  doctors,  so  act  and  speak  as  to  imply  a  belief  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  actually  God  ? 

A  question  such  as  this  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  difficult 
to  answer,  by  reason  of  the  one-sidedness  and  caprice  of  history. 
History  for  the  most  part  concerns  herself  with  the  actions  and 
opinions  of  the  great  and  the  distinguished,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  few.  Incidentally,  or  on  particular  occasions,  she  may  glance 
at  what  passes  beyond  the  region  of  courts  and  battle-fields; 
but  it  is  not  her  wont  to  enable  us  readily  to  ascertain  the  resl 
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currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have  swayed  the  minds  of 
multitudes  in  a  distant  age. 

Such  at  any  rate  is  the  rule  with  secular  history ;  but  the 
genius  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  of  a  nature  to  limit  the  force 
of  the  observation.  In  her  eyes,  the  interests  of  the  many,  the 
customs,  the  deeds,  the  sufferings  of  the  illiterate  and  of  the 
poor,  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  precious  and  noteworthy  than 
those  of  kings  and  prelates.  For  the  standard  of  aristocracy 
within  her  borders  is  not  an  intellectual  or  a  social,  but  a 
moral  standard ;  and  her  Founder  has  put  the  highest  honour  not 
upon  those  who  rule  and  are  of  reputation,  but  upon  those  who 
serve  and  are  unknown.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
does  therefore  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  before  us ;  and  it 
proves  the  belief  of  Christian  people  in  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  by 
its  witness  to  the  early  and  universal  practice  of  adoring  Him. 

The  early  Christian  Church  did  not  content  herself  with 
'admiring'  Jesus  Christ.  She  adored  Him.  She  approached 
His  glorious  Person  with  that  very  tribute  of  prayer,  of  self- 
prostration,  of  self-surrender,  by  which  all  serious  Theists, 
whether  Christian  or  non-Christian,  are  accustomed  to  express 
their  felt  relationship  as  creatures  to  the  Almighty  Creator. 
For  as  yet  it  was  not  supposed  that  a  higher  and  truer  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite  God  would  lead  man  to  abandon  the  sense 
and  the  expression  of  complete  dep^dence  upon  Him  and  of 
unmeasured  indebtedness  to  Him,  which  befits  a  reasonable 
creature  whom  God  has  made,  and  whom  God  owns  and  can 
dispose  o^  when  such  a  creature  is  dealing  with  God.  As  yet 
it  was  not  imagined  that  this  bearing  would  or  could  be  ex- 
changed for  the  more  easy  demeanour  of  an  equal,  or  of  one 
deeming  himself  scarcely  less  than  an  equal,  who  is  intelligently 
appreciating  the  existence  of  a  remarkably  wise  and  powerful 
Being,  entitled  by  His  activities  to  a  very  large  share  of  specu- 
lative attention c.     The  Church  simply  adored  God;   and  she 

"  Cf.  Lecky,  History  of  Bationalism,  i.  309.  Contrasting  the  Christian 
belief  in  a  God  Who  can  work  miracles  with  the  'scientific'  belief  in 
a  god  who  is  the  slave  of  'law/  Mr.  Lecky  remarks,  that  the  former  'pre- 
disposes ns  most  to  prayer/  the  latter  to  'reverence  and  admiration.' 
H^re  the  antithesis  between  '  reverence '  and  '  prayer '  seems  to  imply  that 
the  latter  word  is  used  in  the  narrow  sense  of  petition  for  specific  blessings, 
instead  of  in  the  wider  sense  which  embraces  the  whole  compass  of  the 
sonl's  devotional  activity,  and  among  other  things,  adoration.  Still,  if 
Mr.  Lecky  bad  meant  to  include  under  '  reverence '  anything  higher  than 
-we  yield  to  the  highest  forms  of  human  greatness,  he  woald  scarcely  have 
coupled  it  with  'admiration.* 
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adored  Jesus  Christ,  as  believing  Him  to  be  God.  Nor  did  she 
destroy  the  significance  of  this  act  by  conceiving  that  admi- 
ration differs  from  adoration  only  in  degree ;  that  a  sincere 
admiration  is  practically  equivalent  to  adoration ;  that  adoration 
after  all  is  only  admiration  raised  to  the  height  of  an  en- 
thusiasm. 

Tou  will  not  deem  it  altogether  unnecessary,  under  our 
present  intellectual  circumstances,  to  consider  for  a  moment 
whether  this  representation  of  the  relationship  between  admi- 
ration and  adoration  be  strictly  accurate.  So  £a.r  indeed  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  adoration  and  admiration  are  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  and  with  reference  to  a  single  object 
mutually  exclusive  of  each  other.  Certainly,  in  the  strained 
and  exaggerated  language  of  poetry  or  of  passion,  you  may 
speak  of  adoring  that  on  which  you  lavish  an  unlimited  ad- 
miration. But  the  common  sense  and  judgment  of  men  refuses 
to  regard  admiration  as  an  embryo  form  of  adoration,  or  as 
other  than  a  fundamentally  distinct  species  of  spiritual  activity. 
Adoration  may  be  an  intensified  reverence,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  an  intensified  admiration.  The  difference  between  a^ni- 
ration  and  adoration  is  observable  in  the  difference  of  their 
respective  objects ;  and  that  difference  is  immeasurable.  For, 
speaking  strictly,  we  admire  the  finite ;  we  adore  the  Infinite. 
Why  is  this  1  It  is  becai:||ie  admiration  requires  a  certain  as- 
sumption of  equality  with  the  object  admired,  an  assumption  of 
ideal,  if  not  of  literal  equality  d.  Admiration  such  as  is  here 
in  question  is  not  a  vague  unregulated  wonder ;  it  involves  a 
judgment ;  it  is  a  form  of  criticism.  And  since  it  is  a  criticism, 
it  consists  in  our  internally  referring  the  object  which  we  admire 
to  a  criterion.  That  criterion  is  an  ideal  of  our  own,  and  the 
act  by  which  we  compare  the  admired  object  with  the  ideal  is 
our  own  act.  We  may  have  borrowed  the  ideal  from  another ; 
and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  ourselves 
could  give  it  perfect  expression,  or  even  could  produce  a  rival 
to  the  object  which  commands  our  critical  admiration.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  ideal  is  before  us ;  it  is,  by  right  of  possession, 
our  own.     We  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  possessing  it,  and  for 

^  It  is  on  this  acconnt  that  the  apotheosis  of  men  involves  the  capital 
sin  of  pride  in  those  who  decree  or  sanction  not  less  than  in  those  who 
accept  it.  The  worshipper  is  himself  the  *  fountain  of  honour ;'  ^  and  in 
'deifying'  a  fellow-creature,  he  deifies  human  nature,  and  so  by  implica- 
tion himself.  Wisd.  xiv.  ao;  Acts  xii.  23,  33;  xiv.  11-15;  xxviii.  6; 
Bom.  i.  33. 
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comparing  the  object  before  us  with  it ;  nay,  we  identify  our- 
selves more  or  less  with  this  ideal  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  object  before  us.  When  you,  my  brethren,  express  your 
admiration  of  a  good  painting,  you  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
you  yourselves  could  have  painted  it.  But  you  do  imply  that 
you  have  before  your  mind  an  ideal  of  what  a  good  painting 
should  be,  and  that  you  are  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
correspondence  of  a  particular  work  of  art  with  that  ideal. 
Thus  it  is  that,  whether  justifiably  or  not,  your  admiration  of 
the  painting  has  the  double  character  of  self-appreciation  and  of 
patronage.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  as  art-critics, 
intent  upon  the  beauty  of  your  ideal,  you  are  not  much  more 
disposed  secretly  to  claim  for  yourselves  a  share  of  merit  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  you  had  been  the  artist  himself 
whose  success  you  consent  to  admire ;  since  the  artist,  we  may 
be  sure,  is  at  least  conscious  of  some  measure  of  failure,  and 
is  humbled,  if  not  depressed,  by  a  sense  of  the  diflBculty  of  trans- 
lating his  ideal  into  reality,  by  the  anxieties  and  struggles  which 
always  accompany  the  process  of  production. 

Now  this  element  of  self-esteem,  or  at  any  rate  of  approving 
reflection  upon  self,  which  enters  so  penetratingly  into  admira- 
tion, is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  genuine 
adoration.  For  adoration  is  no  mere  prostration  of  the  body ; 
it  is  a  prostration  of  the  soul.  It  is  reverence  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  possible  exaggeration.  It  is  mental  self-annihil- 
ation before  a  Greatness  Which  utterly  transcends  all  human 
and  finite  standards.  In  That  Presence  self  knows  that  it  has 
neither  plea  nor  right  to  any  consideration ;  it  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  sense  of  its  utter  insignificance.  The  adoring  soul  bends 
thought  and  heart  and  will  before  the  footstool  of  the  One  Self- 
existing,  All-creating,  All-upholding  Being ;  the  soul  wills  to 
be  as  nothing  before  Him,  or  to  exist  only  that  it  may  recognise 
His  Glory  as  altogether  surpassing  its  words  and  thoughts.  If 
any  one  element  of  adoration  be  its  most  prominent  character- 
istic, it  is  this  heartfelt  uncompromising  renunciation  of  the 
claims  of  self. 

Certainly  admiration  may  lead  up  to  adoration;  but  then 
real  admiration  dies  away  when  its  object  is  seen  to  be  entitled 
to  something  higher  than  and  distinct  from  it.  Admiration 
ceases  when  it  has  perceived  that  its  Object  altogether  tran- 
scends any  standard  of  excellence  or  beauty  with  which  man 
can  compare  Him.  Admiration  may  be  the  ladder  by  which 
we  mount  to  adoration;  but  it  is  useless,  or  rather  it  is  an 
vn]  B  b 
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impertinence,  when  adoration  has  been  reached.  Every  man  of 
intelligence  and  modesty  meets  in  life  with  many  objects  which 
call  for  his  free  and  sincere  admiration,  and  he  himself  gains 
both  morally  and  intellectually  by  answering  to  such  a  calL  But 
while  the  objects  of  human  admiration  are  as  various  tA  the 
minds  and  tastes  of  men, 

'Denique  non  oxnnes  eadem  zairaiitnr  amantquej* 

One  Only  Being  can  be  rightfully  adored.  To  'admire*  God 
would  involve  an  irreverence  only  equal  to  the  impiety  of  ador- 
ing a  fellow-creature.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  pay  Divine 
worship  to  our  every-day  associates,  as  to  substitute  for  that 
incommunicable  honour  which  is  due  to  the  Most  High  some 
one  of  the  tranquil  and  self-satisfied  forms  of  a  feivoarable 
notice  with  which  we  greet  accomplishments  or  excellence  in 
our  fellow-men.  'When  I  saw  Him,'  says  St.  John,  speaking 
of  Jesus  in  His  glory,  '  I  fell  at  His  feet  as  dead*.'  That  was 
something  more  than  admiration,  even  the  most  enthusiastic; 
it  was  an  act,  in  which  self  had  no  part;  it  was  an  act  of  adoration. 
If  Jesus  Christ  had  been  only  a  morally  perfect  Man,  He 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  highest  human  admiration; 
although  it  may  be  questioned,  as  we  have  seen,  whether  He  can 
be  deemed  moially  perfect  if  He  is  in  reality  only  human.  But 
the  historical  &ct  before  us  is,  that  from  the  earliest  age  of 
Christianity,  Jesus  Christ  has  been  adored  as  God.  This  adora- 
tion was  not  yielded  to  Him  in  consequence  of  the  persuasions 
of  theologians  who  had  pronounced  Him  to  be  a  Divine  Person. 
It  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  fulsome  and  servile  insin- 
cerities which  ever  and  anon  rose  like  incense  around  the 
throne  of  some  pagan  Csesar  who  had  received  the  equivocal 
honour  of  an  apotheosis.  It  was  not  the  product  of  a  spiritual 
fascination,  too  subtle  or  too  strong  to  be  analyzed  by  those  who 
felt  its  power,  but  easy  of  explanation  to  a  later  age.  You  can- 
not trace  l^e  stages  of  its  progressive  development^.   Tou  cannot 

•  Rev.  i.  17 :  Jre  ^ov  ^.WbVf  iif^VfL  irphs  robs  ir6das  cdrrov  &s  vtKf6s, 
'  The  exinressions  Kvpuuchv  S€tirv6v,  i  Cor.  xi.  20,  for  the  Holy  Eacharist, 
and  Kvptoucri  rifx4pa,  Bev.  i.  10,  are,  in  this  connection,  significant.  In  both 
cases  the  adjective  undoubtedly  r^ers  to  Jesus  Christ ;  while  the  Enchantt 
corresponds  to  'the  Lord's  Passov^/  Exod.  zii.  11,  and  the  Lord's  Day  to 
the  'Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God,'  Exod.  xx.  10.  The  Goepel  Bites  ai» 
to  the  Jewish  as  the  substance  to  the  shadow ;  but  their  very  names  suggest 
that  Jesus  already  has  a  claim  upon  the  devotion  of  'Ejb  people  conespoindiiig 
to  that  (^  JehovfJi. 
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name  the  time  at  which  it  was  regarded  only  as  a  pious  custom 
or  luxury,  and  then  mark  this  off  from  a  later  period  when  it  had 
become,  in  the  judgment  of  Christians,  an  imperious  Christian 
duty.  Neyer  was  the  adoration  of  Jesus  protested  against  in  the 
Church  as  a  noyelty,  derogatory  to  the  honour  and  claims  of  God. 
Never  wae  there  an  age  when  Jesus  was  only  'invoked'  as  if  He 
had  been  an  inta:eeding  saint,  by  those  who  had  not  yet  learned 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  His  throne  as  the  throne  di  the 
Omnipotent  and  the  Eternal.  In  vain  will  you  endeavour  to 
establish  a  parallel  between  the  adoration  of  Jesus  and  some 
modem  '  devotion,'  unknown  to  the  early  days  of  C^istendom, 
but  now  popularized  largely  in  portions  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
fdnce  the  adoration  of  Jesus  is  as  ancient  as  Christianity.  Jesus 
has  been  ever  adored  on  the  score  of  His  Divine  Personality, 
of  Which  this  tribute  of  adoration  is  not  merely  a  legitimate  but 
a  necessary  acknowledgment. 

I .  During  the  days  of  His  earthly  life  our  Lord  was  surrounded 
by  a  varied  homage,  extending,  as  it  might  seem,  so  far  as  the 
intuitions  of  those  who  offered  it  were  concerned,  from  the 
wonted  forms  of  Eastern  courtesy  up  to  the  most  direct  and 
conscious  acts  of  Divine  worship.  As  an  In£aiit,  He  was  '  wor- 
shipped' by  the  Eastern  sages  s;  and  during  His  ministry  He 
constantly  received  and  welcomed  acts  and  words  expressive  of 
an  intense  devotion  to  His  Sacred  Person  on  the  part  of  those 
who  sought  or  who  had  received  frcmi  Him  some  supernatural 
aid  or  blessing.  The  leper  worshipped  Him,  crying  out,  '  Lord, 
if  Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst  make  me  clean *».'  Jairus  worshipped 
Him,  saying,  '  My  daughter  is  even  now  dead :  but  come  and 
lay  Thy  hand  upon  her,  and  she  shaU  Hve^'  The  mother 
of  2iebedee's  children  came  near  to  Him,  worshipping  Him, 
and  asking  Him  to  bestow  upon  her  sons  the  first  places  of 
honour  in  His  kingdom  i.  The  woman  of  Canaan,  whose 
daughter  was  '  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil,'  '  came  and  wor- 
shipped Him,  saying.  Lord,  help  me  ^.'  The  father  of  the  poor 
lunatic,  who  met  Jesus  as  He  descended  from  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  'came,  kneeling  down  to  Him,  and   saying, 

'  St.  Mstt.  ii.  II :  m<r6ifres  ttpotr^Kivritrtuf  avr^. 

^  Ibid.  Tiii.  2 :  K6pie,  4iw  BeKiis,  dvpoured  fi€  Kotdapiffat, 

*  Ibid.  iz.  18:  irpotrtKWfi  ain^f  X4ytar,  **'Ori  ri  BvyArrip  fxov  Apri  irtXt^- 
mtr^p'  kKXk  iXBdtp  iniBts  rifv  X*^P^  ^^>^  ^  ahr^Pf  Kai  (fiffercu.* 

i  Ibid.  zx.  20 :  irpo<rri\0€v  aJbr^  ^  f*'h^P  '''^^  vtSi^  ZcjScScuou  /icra  r&v  vi&v 
avrjfs,  irpocKuvovtra  Kcd  cdrovird  ri  vap*  avrov, 

^  Ibid.  zv.  95 :  ^  9h  iXOovffa  irpotrfKvvei  airr^,  \4yovffat  *  Kipte  jBo^tfci  fioi.^ 
TU]  Bb  2 
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*  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  son  1.'  These  are  instances  of  worship 
accompanying  prayers  for  special  mercies.  And  did  not  the 
dying  thief  offer  at  least  a  true  inward  worship  to  the  Crucified 
Ktiler  of  the  unseen  world,  while  he  uttered  the  words,  *Kemem- 
ber  me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom  "*  *  1 

At  other  times  such  visible  '  worship '  of  our  Saviour  was  an 
act  of  acknowledgment  or  of  thanksgiving  for  mercies  received. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  grateful  Samaritan  leper,  who,  '  when  he 
saw  that  he  was  healed,  turned  back,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
glorified  God,  and  fell  down  on  his  face  at  His  feet,  giving  Him 
thanks'^.'  Thus  it  was  when  Jesus  had  appeared  walking  on 
the  sea  and  had  quieted  the  storm,  and  ^  they  that  were  in  the 
ship  came  and  worshipped  Him,  saying,  Of  a  truth  Thou  art 
the  Son  of  God.'  Thus  too  was  it  after  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  that  St.  Peter,  astonished  at  the  greatness  of 
the  miracle,  'fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  saying,  Depart  from  me ; 
for  I  am  a  sinfal  man,  O  Lord®.'  Thus  the  penitent,  *when 
she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  brought 
an  alabaster  box  o^  ointment,  and  stood  at  His  feet  behind 
Him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash  His  feet  with  tears,  and  did 
wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  His  feet,  and 
anointed  them  with  the  ointment  p.'  Thus  again  when  the  man 
bom  blind  confesses  his  faith  in  '  the  Son  of  God,'  he  accompa* 
nies  the  confession  by  an  act  of  adoration.  'And  he  said.  Lord, 
I  believe.     And  he  worshipped  Him  <i.'     Thus  the  holy  women, 


^  St.  Matt.  zyii.  14,  15 :  irpo(r^\0ey  ovr^  ApBptairos  yoyinrcr&p  a^^,  icat 
Xiywy,  *  Kvpic,  4\4Ti<r6y  fiou  rhy  vi6y^ 

™  St.  Luke  xadii.  42  :  IXcyc  ry  *l7;(roS,  *Vivii(TBrirl  fiou,  Kvpie  {^Iritrav,  Tisch. 
ed.  8,  Tregell.]  Sray  (KSris  4y  ry  jSatriActei  trov* 

'^  St.Ld£exvii.  15,  16:  cfr  Si  c|  abr&y,  id&>y  Uri  IdBri,  ^^orpei^c,  fttrk 
^yris  fi€yd\ii5  So^d^ay  rhy  ^eSy  iceil  I^Tcecrey  irrl  'jrpStronroy  irapa  robs  "K^Sas 
avrov,  €vxapi(rT&y  ain^.  That  ^itxapitrrciy  is  not  used  in  the  Apostolic 
Epistles  with  reference  to  Christ  may  possibly  be  explained  as  an  early 
anticipation  of  the  devotional  instinct  referred  to  in  Lect.  vii.  397. 

**  St.  Matt.  ziy.  32,  33:  4K6irourey  6  Hye/ios'  ol  Sh  iy  r^  irKoltp  4\96yTtf 
irpotreKiyriaay  avr^,  Keyoyres,  **AKt}$&5  Scov  tihs  €?.*  St.  Luke  v.  8  :  iSiay  5^ 
Mfuay  Tlerpos  vpoartKefft  rois  y6youn  tov  *\r]<rov,  Aeyaw',  '"ElcXfle  oir'  ^fiov,  Zri 
w^p  afiapr<i»\6s  elfii,  K^pie* 

P  St.  Luke  yii.  37,  38 :  KOfittrcura  &\dfiaurrpoy  fiipov,  koX  trratra  irapit  r^bs 
ir6Bas  abrov  oirlffa  K\cdov(ray  ijp^aro  fipex^iy  Tohs  ir6tas  abrov  rots  ddxputn,  kcH 
reus  Opi^l  Trjs  KetfMkTJs  ainris  4^4/iour(ref  Kot  Kare^iKei  rohs  ir^as  alrrov,  iced 
ffXcf^e  T$  fi,6p^.  These  actions  were  e:q>ressiYe  of  a  passionate  devotion ; 
they  had  no  object  beyond  expressing  it. 

4  St.  John  ix.  35-38 :  ^Kovaw  6  *lTi<rovs  tin  i^dfiaXoy  avrhy  H^a'  iced  ^bpi^p 
avrhy,  flirty  aifT^,  *  ^it  trurrtius  f  cs  rhy  Tihy  rod  Qeov  i    *A'Wvq>CBii  iKftyos  leaX 
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when  the  Eisen  'Jesus  met  them,  saying,  "All  hail,"  came  . .;. 
and  held  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  Himi^/  Thus 
apparently  Mary  of  Magdala,  in  her  deep  devotion,  had  motioned 
to  embrace  His  feet  in  the  garden,  when  Jesus  bade  her  *•  Touch 
Me  not*.'  Thus  the  eleven  disciples  met  our  Lord  by  appointr 
ment  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  and  '  when  they  saw  Him,'  as  it 
would  seem,  in  their  joy  and  fear,  *they  worshipped  Him*.* 
Thus,  pre-eminently,  St.  Thomas  uses  the  language  of  adoration^ 
although  it  is  not  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  any  corre- 
sponding outward  act.  When,  in  reproof  for  his  scepticism,  he  had 
been  bidden  to  probe  the  Wounds  of  Jesus,  he  burst  forth  into 
the  adoring  confession,  '  My  Lord  and  my  God  ^^  Thus,  when 
the  Ascending  Jesus  was  being  borne  upwards  into  heaven,  the 
disciples,  as  if  thanking  Him  for  His  great  glory,  worshipped 
Him ;  and  then  *  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy  ^.* 

It  may  be  that  in  some  of  these  instances  the  « worship '  paid 
to  Jesus  did  not  express  more  than  a  profound  reverence. 
Sometimes  He  was  'worshipped'  as  a  Superhuman  Person,  wield- 
ing superhuman  powers;  sometimes  He  was  worshipped  by 
those  who  instinctively  felt  His  moral  majesty,  which  forced 
them,  they  knew  not  how,  upon  their  knees.  But  if  He  had 
been  only  a  '  good  man,'  He  must  have  checked  such  worship  "s. 


cTrc,  'T/5  ^(TTi,  K^ptc,  %vo,  ir«rrc^(r»  w  alrr6y  ;'  Elirc  ih  ahr^  b  'li}(roSs,  'Kal 
Idtpakas  <dnhv,  hoX  6  \a\&v  ii^rk  (rod,  iKeiv6s  iartp*  'O  Sh  1^,  *  Iliffrt^co, 
K^t6* '  Ktd  'irpo<reic6vri<r€v  ahr^, 

*  St.  Matt,  zzviii.  9 :  6  *l7i(rov5  Mivrtitrw  abreus,  Xiyotv,  *  Xo/pcre.*  Al 
$k  Trpotr^KBovffot  iKpdriiffav  airw  roirs  ir6das,  Kcd  irpotreKijyriiroty  aan^, 

'  St.  John  zz.  17. 

*  St.  Matt,  zxviii.  1 7 :  koI  Ui6pr€s  ahrhv,  irpoffcKJ^aray  ain^'  ol  5^  i^lffra- 
tray.  If  some  doubted,  the  worship  offered  by  the  rest  may  be  presmued  to 
have  been  a  very  deliberate  act.  For  the  use  of  vpoaKvyeTy  in  the  stiict 
sense  of  adoring  the  Deity,  cf.  St.  Matt.  iv.  9,  10;  St.  John  iy.  23,  24; 
Bev.  zix.  10. 

*  St.  John  zz.  28 :  koI  iircKpldri  6  ewfws,  Ktd  cTirev  abr^,  '  'O  Kvpi6s  fxov 
K€tL  6  Qe6s  fJLov,*  Against  the  attempt  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  others 
to  resolye  this  into  an  ejaculation  addressed  to  the  Father,  see  Alford  in 
loo. ;  Pye  Smith  on  Messiah,  ii.  53.    The  aOr^  is  of  itself  decisive. 

'  St.  Luke  zziy.  51,  5a :  icol  iy«p4p€To  els  rhy  oitpay6v,  koL  abrol  itpoo' 
Kwfiffcurres  alnhv,  {nriffrpe^av  els  'IcpovtroX^/i  ^€t&  X<¥^'  fitydKris, 

T  This  consideration  is  remarkably  oyerlooked  by  Channing,  who  might 
Jiaye  been  ezpected  to  feel  its  force.  Ghanning  is  '  sure '  that  '  the  won&p 
paid  to  Christ  during  His  public  ministry  was  rendered  to  Him  only  as  a 
Diyine  Messenger.*  But  prophets  and  Apostles  were  messengers  from  Gkxl. 
Why  were  they  not  worshipped  ?  Ghanning  insists  further  Uiat  such  titles 
as '  hoD.  of  Dayid,"  shew  that  those  who  used  them  had  no  thought  of  Christ's 
being  'tiie  Self-ezistent  Infinite  Diyinity.*    It  may  be  true  l^t  the  full 
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He  had  Himself  re-affirmed  the  foundatioii-law  of  the  religion 
of  Israel :  *  Thou  shall  wor^p  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Won 
only  shalt  then  serre  >/  Tet  He  never  hints  that  danger  lurked 
in  this  prostration  of  hearts  and  wills  before  Himself;  He  wel- 
comes,  by  a  tacit  approval,  this  profound  homage  of  whidi  He 
is  the  Object.  His  rebuke  to  the  rich  young  man  implies,  not 
that  He  Himself  had  no  real  claim  to  be  called  <  Qood  Master/ 
but  that  such  a  title,  in  the  month  of  the  person  before  Him, 
was  an  unmeaning  compliments^.  He  seems  to  inrite  prayer 
to  Himself,  eren  for  the  highest  spiritual  blessings,  in  such 
words  as  those  which  He  addressed  to  the  woman  of  Samaria : 
'  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  Who  it  is  that  saith  unto 
thee,  Gire  Me  to  drink ;  thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  Him,  and 
He  would  have  given  thee  living  water  \*  He  predicts  indeed 
a  time  when  the  spiritual  curiosity  of  His  disciples  would  be 
satisfied  in  the  joy  of  perfectly  possessing  Him ;  but  He  nowhere 
hints  that  He  would  Himself  cease  to  receive  their  prayers  <'. 
He  claims  all  the  varied  homage  which  the  sons  6i.  men,  in 
their  want  and  fulness,  in  their  joy  and  sorrow,  may  rightftdly 
and  profitably  pay  to  the  Eternal  Father;  all  men  are  to 
'  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.' 

3.  Certain  it  is  that  no  sooner  had  Christ  been  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  in  death  and  in  glory,  than  He  forthwith  began 
to  draw  all  men  unto  Him^.    This  attraction  expressed  itself, 

trath  of  His  Diyine  Nature  was  not  known  to  these  first  wonhij^yere ;  but 
it  does  not  hold  good  that  •  partictdar  title  employed  in  prayer  exhausts 
the  idea  whidi  the  petitioner  has  formed  of  the  Person  whom  he  addresses. 
Above  all  Channing  nrges  the  indi£ference  of  the  Jews  'to  the  freqnent 
prostrations  of  men  before  Jesus.*  He  thinks  this  indifiPerenoe  tmintelbgible 
on  the  supposition  of  their  beliering  sneh  prostrations  to  inrolye  the  pay* 
ment  of  divine  honours.  That  many  of  these  prostrations  were  not  designed 
to  inTolye  anything  so  definite  is  freely  conceded.  That  the  Jews  snspwted 
the  intention  to  honour  Christ's  Divinity  in  none  of  them  would  not  prove 
that  none  of  them  were  designed  to  honour  It.  The  Jewe  were  sot  present 
at  the  confession  of  St.  Thomas  after  the  Besurrection ;  b«t  there  is  no 
reasonable  room  for  questioning  either  the  derotional  purpose  or  the  thee* 
logical  force  of  the  Apostle's  exclamation^  '  My  Loord  and  my  God.'  Bot 
see  Channing,  Works,  ii.  194. 

*  St.  Matt.  iv.  10. 

*  See  Leot.  if,  196. 

^  St.  John  ir.  10 :  cl  jfSt ti  r^  8»pe^  rov  9cov,  koX  rts  4<mw  6  Xtymw  m, 
'  A6s  fMi  irieip,*  irb  hif  frififfas  aWhy,  Koi  Viwttw  t»  trot  8Sfl»p  {dr. 

*  Ibid.  rri.  33 ;  itiKiv  th  tr^opuBu  byAs,  icaSL  xtV^trrreu  byuShf  ^  KOpitm,  nol  fV 
Xa/>&v  bfi&y  o^Sch  af/oec  &0*  tfi&v  Kot  4v  iictiyp  rf  iiii4ptf  i/jA  oinc  ip^irii^ert 
obi4p.    Here  ^p«r^<rcrc  clearly  means  'question.' 

*  Ibid.  xii.  3J. 
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not  merely  in  an  assent  to  His  teaching,  but  in  the  wori^p 
of  His  Person.  No  sooner  had  He  ascended  to  His  throne  than 
there  burst  upwards  from  the  heart  of  His  Church  a  tide 
of  adoration  which  has  only  become  wider  and  deeper  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  In  the  first  days  of  the  Church,  Christians 
were  known  as  'those  who  called  upon  the  name  of  Jeeus 
Christ  0.'  Prayer  to  Jesus  Christ,  so  far  from  being  a  devotional 
eccentricity,  was  the  uniyersal  practice  of  Christians;  it  was 
the  act  of  devotion  which  specially  characterized  a  Christian. 
It  would  seem  more  than  probable  that  the  prayer  offered 
by  the  assembled  apostles  at  the  election  of  St.  Matthias, 
was  addressed  to  Jesus  glorified^.     A  few  months  later  the 

•  Thus  Aiiatiias  t>lead8  to  out  Lord  ihat  Satil  'hath  aathority  from  the 
ohief  piieetfl  to  bind  irianvs  Tobs  irrtKoKovficpovs  rh  tvofjd  vov*  (Acts  ix.  14.) 
On  St.  Paulas  first  preaching  in  Jerusalem,  '  All  that  heard  him  were  amaeed, 
and  said,  Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed  in  Jerusalem  to^s  iirucdKoufjL^vovt 
rh  6vofM  rovTo  f  (Ibid.  ver.  a  I.)  Thus  the  title  was  applied  to  Christians 
both  by  themselires  and  by  Jews  outside  the  Church.  In  after  years  St.  Paul 
inserts  it  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  whidi  is 
addressed  to  the  Church  of  God  at  Corinth  crhy  vafft  roiis  ittiKoKoviiivois  rh 
ivofia  rov  Kvptov  rjfjL&y  *lr}(rov  Xpitrrov,  (I  Cor.  i.  2.)  The  expression  is 
illustrated  by  the  dying  prayer  of  St.  Stephen,  whom  his  murderers  stoned 
iiriKoXoufitvoy  KoL  Kiyovr<i,  *  K.'6pi(*\'i)ff0Vf  $€|cu  rh  vvevfxd  /jlov*  (Actsvii.  59') 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  Acts  zxii.  16,  2  Tim.  ii.  22,  the  Person  Who 
is  addressed  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  'EiriKa\e2<r$ou  is  not  followed  by  an 
accusative  except  in  the  sense  of  appealing  to  G-od  or  man.  Its  meaning 
is  clear  when  it  is  used  of  prayer  to  the  Eternal  Father,  i  St.  Pet.  i.  17 ; 
Acts  ii.  a  I  (but  of.  Bom.,  x.  13) ;  or  of  appeal  to  Him,  2  Cor.  i.  23 ;  or  of 
appeal  to  a  human  judge.  Acts  xxy.  ii,  12,  21,  25;  xxvi.  32,  xxviii.  19. 
Its  passive  use  occurs  in  texts  of  a  different  construction:  Acts  iv.  36; 
X.  10 ;  xii.  12 ;  xv.  17  ;  Heb.  xi.  16 ;  St.  James  ii.  7. 

'  Acts  i.  24 :  KcH  itpoirev^dfieyoi  clxov,  *  2i>  K^ptc  KapStoyy&arra  irdvrtay,  kyA- 
Sci^ev  iK  roiruv  r&y  8i;o  eVa  hr  i^€\4^»  *  K.r.\,  The  selection  of  the  twelve 
apostles  is  always  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.  Acts  i.  2 :  ots  i^t\4^aro, 
St.  Luke  vi.  13 :  irpocrtipt&yrjfft  rohs  /lo^r^s  ainov'  Ktd  4K\€^dfi9yos  Air*  ain&y 
SciSeica,  ots  koX  iLiro(rr6\ovs  a)y6fia<rc,  St.  John  vi.  70:  ovk  iyit  ifias  rovs 
d^9€Ka  ^{€\e|a/i)}y ;  Ibid.  xiii.  18:  4yi»  o!8a  ots  i^eKc^dfirjy,  Ibid.  xv.  16: 
obx  ^Mc<t  At«  i^tk4^cur$€,  &A\*  ^7^  4^t\t^dfn)p  tfias.  Ibid.  ver.  19:  iyiif 
4^€Kt^df4.'riP  tftas  4k  rov  K6<rnov.  Meyer  quotes  Acts  xv.  7 :  6  0cb;  4^t\4^aro 
9ik  rov  (rr6fiar6s  fiov  iucovffM  rit  idyri  rhy  Kiyov  rov  ttayythloVf  in  order  to 
shew  that  IJxe  Eternal  Father  must  have  been  addressed.  But  this  assumes 
that  9f6s  can  have  no  reference  to  our  Lord.  Moreover  St.  Peter  is  clearly 
referring,  not  to  his  original  call  to  the  apostolate,  but  to  his  being  directed 
to  evangeliae  the  Gentiles.  St.  Paul  was  indeed  accustomed  to  trace  up  his 
apostleship  to  the  Eternal  Father  as  the  ultimate  Source  of  all  authority 
(GkhL  i.  15 ;  2  Cor.  i.  i ;  Eph.  1. 1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  i) ;  but  this  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  ohoee  and  sent  all  the  apostles,  and  in  par- 
ticular himself:  i  Tim.  i.  12,  04fi€yos  €is  SuxKoylay :  Bom.  i.  5,  81'  oZ  4\dfiofi€u 
X^^^  Kol  &iro0ToA4r.    The  epithet  K»p9ioyyt&<rrrjs,  and  still  more  the  word 
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dying  martyr  St.  Stephen  passed  to  his  crown*     His  last  cry 
was  a  prayer  to  our  Lord,  moulded  upon  two  of  the  seven 
sayings  which  our  Lord   Himself  had  uttered  on  the  Cross. 
Jesus  had  prayed  the  Father  to  forgive  His  executioners.    Jesua 
had  commended   His   Spirit  into  the  Father's  hands  cr.     The 
words  which  are  addressed   by  Jesus  to  the  Father,  are  by 
St.  Stephen  addressed  to  Jesus.     To  Jesus  Stephen  turns  in 
that  moment  of  supreme  agony ;  to  Jesus  he  prays  for  pardon 
on  his  murderers;   to  Jesus,  as  to  the  King  of  the  world  of 
spirits,  he  commends  his  parting  soul.     It  is  suggested  that 
St.  Stephen's  words  were  <  only  an  ejaculation  forced  from  him 
in  the  extremity  of  his  anguish,'   and  that  as  such  they  are 
'highly  unfitted  to  be  made  the  premiss  of  a  theological  in- 
ference.'    But  the  question  is,  whether  the  earliest  apostolical 
Church  did  or  did  not  pray  to  Jesus  Christ.     And  St.  Stephen's 
dying  prayer  is  strictly  to  the  point.     An  'ejaculation'  may 
shew  more  clearly  than   any  set  formal   prayer  the  ordinary 
currents  of  de;^otional  thought  and  feeling;  an  ejaculation  is 
more  instinctive,  more  spontaneous,  and  therefore  a  truer  index 
of  a  man's  real  mind,  than  a  prayer  which  has  been  used  for  years. 
And  how  could  the  martyr's  cry  to  Jesus  have  been  the  product 
of  a  '  thoughtless  impulse '  %  Dying  men  do  not  cling  to  devotional 
fancies  or  to  precarious  opinions ;   the  soul  in  its  last  agony 
instinctively  falls  back  upon  its  deepest  certainties.     Nor  can 
the  unpremeditated  ejaculation  of  a  person  dying  in  shame  and 
torture  be  credited  with  that  element  of  dramatic  artifice  which 
may  in  rare  cases  have   coloured  -parting  words  and  actions 
when,  alas  I  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  men  have  thought  more 
of  a  '  place  in  history '  than  of  the  awfiil  Presence  into  which 
they  were  hastening.      Is  it  hinted  that   St.  Stephen  was  a 
recent  convert,  not  yet  entirely  instructed  in  the  complete  faith 
and  mind  of  the  apostles,  and  not  unlikely  to  exaggerate  par- 
ticular features  of  their  teaching  %    But  St.  Stephen  is  expressly 
described  as  a  man  'full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost V 

YJi^ioSf  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Father  and  to  JeeuB  Christ.  For  the 
former,  see  St.  John  i.  49,  ii.  25,  vi.  64,  xvi.  30,  zxi.  17 ;  Bev.  ii.  23.  It 
was  natural  that  the  apostles  should  thus  apply  to  Jesus  Christ  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  chair,  unless  they  had  believed  Him  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
prayer  or  incapable  of  helping  them.  See  Alford  and  Ola.  in  loo. ;  Baum* 
garten's  Apost.  Hist,  in  loc. ;  Waterland,  Works,  ii.  555. 

'  Acts  vii.  59,  60 :  4Kidofi6\ow  rhy  "^Tetpayop,  ixueaKov/AMvor  ical  \eyama, 

*  Kt/pic  'iTitrov,  S^^ou  rh  irvevfid  fiouJ*    dels  8^  tci  y6ifcera,  txpa^t  ^y$  fjoy^p, 

'K6pif,  fx^  (TT^trps  avrots  rifv  afjtafyrtav  ra6rriv* 
^  Acts  vi.  5 :  iifdpa  TrK-fipri  trUrrtws  koX  nvc^/tarps  'Ayioit* 
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As  such  he  had  recently  been  chosen  to  fill  an  important  office 
in  the  Church ;  and  as  a  prominent  missionary  and  apologist 
of  the  Gospel  he  might  seem  almost  to  have  taken  rank  with  the 
apostles  themselves.  Is  it  urged  that  St.  Stephen's  prayer  was 
offered  under  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  a  vision  of  Christ 
vouchsafed  in  mercy  to  His  dying  servant  i  ?  But  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  definition  of  prayer  or  worship  that  it  must 
of  necessity  be  addressed  to  an  invisible  Person.  And  the  vision 
of  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God  may  have  differed 
in  the  degree  of  sensible  clearness,  but  in  its  general  nature  it 
did  not  differ,  from  that  sight  upon  which  the  eye  of  every  dying 
Christian  has  rested  firom  the  beginning.  St.  Stephen  would 
not  have  prayed  to  Jesus  Christ  ^Aew,  if  he  had  never  prayed 
to  Him  before;  the  vision  of  Jesus  would  not  have  tempted 
him  to  innovate  upon  the  devotional  law  of  his  life ;  the  sight  of 
Jesus  would  have  only  carried  him  in  thought  upwards  to  the 
Father,  if  the  Father  alone  had  been  the  Object  of  the  Church's 
earliest  adoration.  St.  Stephen  would  never  have  prayed  to 
Jesus,  if  he  had  been  taught  that  such  prayer  was  hostile  to 
-  the  supreme  prerogatives  of  God ;  and  the  apostles,  as  mono- 
theists,  must  have  taught  him  thus,  unless  they  had  believed 
that  Jesus  is  God,  Who  with  the  Father  is  worshipped  and 
glorified. 

Indeed  St.  Stephen's  prayer  may  be  illustrated,  so  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  by  that  of  Ananias  at  Damascus.  To  Ananias 
Jesus  appeared  in  a  vision,  and  desired  him  to  go  to  the  newly- 
converted  Saul  of  Tarsus  '  in  the  street  that  is  called  Straight.' 
The  reply  of  Ananias  is  an  instance  of  that  species  of  prayer  in 
which  the  soul  trustfully  converses  with  God  even  to  the  verge 
of  argument  and  remonstrance  J,  while  yet  it  is  controlled  by  the 
deepest  sense  of  God's  awful  greatness :  ^  Lord,  I  have  heard  by 
many  of  this  man,  how  much  evil  he  hath  done  to  Thy  saints  at 
Jerusalem :  and  here  he  hath  authority  firom  the  chief  priests 
to  bind  all  that  call  on  Thy  Name  k.'     Our  Lord  overrules  the 

*  So  apparently  Meyer  in  loc. :  'Das  Stephanus  Jesum  anrief,  war  hochst 
natiirlich,  da  er  eben  Jesum.  fur  ihn  bereit  stehend  gesehen  hatte.' 

J  For  similar  colloquies  with  God  in  prayers,  see  Gen.  xviii.  23-33; 
Exod.  iv.  10-13;  I  Kings  xx.  14;  Jer.  i.  6-9;  Jonah  iv.  9,  10;  Acts  x. 
13-15.  Compare  Ps.  Ixnv.  i-ii ;  Ps.  xliv.  passim,  and  Imitat.  Christi, 
lib.  iii.  17,  etc. 

*  Acts  ix.  13,  14:  K^pic,  iucfiKoa  kxh  woWSov  irtpl  rov  dv^phs  To(trov^  5<ra 
KotA  hroiriffe  Tois  aylois  <rov  iv  *Upov<ra\'fif4.'  ic(d  &S€  Ix**  Hovalau  irctpi  rQy 
&pxi«pc(tfv,  S^crcu  irdyrtu  robs  hrucoKoviAwovs  rh  6yofAd  aov, 
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objections  of  His  senrant.  Bat  what  man  has  not  at  times 
prayed  for  exemption,  when  God  has  made  it  plain  that  He  wills 
him  to  undertake  some  difficult  duty,  or  to  embrace  some  sharp 
and  heavy  cross  ?  Who  has  not  pleaded  with  God  the  claims 
of  His  interests  and  His  honour  against  what  appears  to  be 
His  Will,  so  long  as  it  has  been  possible  to  doubt  whether 
His  Will  is  really  what  it  seems  to  be  ?  Ananias'  '  remonstrance ' 
is  a  prayer ;  it  is  a  spiritual  colloquy;  it  is  a  form  of  prayer 
which  implies  daily,  hourly  familiarity  with  its  Object ;  it 
is  the  language  of  a  soul  habituated  to  constant  communion 
with  Jesus.  It  shews  Very  remarkably  how  completely  Jesus 
occupies  the  whole  field  of  vision  in  the  soul  of  His  servant. 
The  *•  saints '  whom  Saul  of  Tarsus  has  persecuted  at  Jerusalem, 
are  the  '  saints,'  it  is  not  said  of  God,  but  of  Jesus ;  the  Name 
which  is  called  upon  by  those  whom  Saul  has  authority  to 
bind  at  Damascus,  is  the  Name  of  Jesus.  Ananias  does  not 
glance  at  One  higher  than  Jesus,  as  if  Jesus  were  lower  than 
God ;  Jesus  is  to  Ananias  his  God,  the  Recipient  of  his  worship, 
and  yet  the  Friend  before  Whom  he  can  plead  the  secret 
thoughts  of  his  heart  with  earnestness  and  freedom. 

But  he  to  whom,  at  the  crisis  of  a  far  greater  destiny,  Ana- 
nias brought  consolation  and  relief  from  Jesus,  was  himself 
conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to  the  adorable  Person  of  our  Lord  \ 
Even  at  the  very  moment  of  his  conversion,  Saul  of  Tarsus 
sought  guidance  from  Jesus  Christ  in  prayer,  as  from  the  lawful 
Lord  of  his  being.  ^Lord,'  he  cried,  ^what  shall  I  doi>^)' 
And  when  afterwards  in  the  temple  our  Lord  bade  St.  Paul, 
'  Make  haste  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,'  we  find  the 
Apostle,  like  Ananias,  unfolding  to  Jesus  his  secret  thoughts, 
his  fears,  his  regrets,  his  confessions;  laying  them  out  before 
Him,  and  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Jesus  in  the  secret 
chambers  of  his  soul°.  Lideed  St.  Paul  constantly  uses  lan- 
guage which  shews  that  he  habitually  thought  of  Jesus  as  of 
Divine  Providence  in  a  Human  Form,  watching  over,  beMending, 
consoling,  guiding,  providing  for  him  and  his,  with  Lifinite  fore- 

^  That  Acts  iz.  11,  Vtoh  ykp  irpoire^erai,  refers  to  prayers  addreBsed  to 
Christ  is  rendered  at  least  probable  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Paul  at  hia  oon* 
version  and  in  the  temple*  Acts  xzii.  lo,  19,  20.  For  tha  nse  of  vpoo-cv- 
X<0'9aiy  of  prayer  to  Christ,  see  Acts  i.  34. 

^  Acts  xxii.  10,  ri  irovfiffw,  Kipu ; 

^  Ibid.  vers.  19,  20:  K^pu,  etinoi  iwltrravru,  Srt  iyit  HlfvriP  ^KaidCmw  nd 
h4pwy  Karh  r^s  ovyaytrfiis  Tobs  mffrt^vras  M  a4'  Kcd  trt  ^|cx»to  rh  Jtita 
^rt^dyov  rov  /Adprvp6s  aov,  Koi  aiinhs  ^fitiP  i^vrhs  <cal  vwtv^wmy  if  iwrn* 
p4<ru  axtrov,  koX  (pv\Aa(rttp  rjk  tfadria  r&r  &yaifw^«r  oAriw. 
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sight  and  power,  but  also  with  the  tenderness  of  a  human  sym- 
pathy. In  this  sense  Jesus  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Father 
in  St.  Paul's  two  earliest  Epistles.  '  Now  God  Himself  and  our 
Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you  ® ; ' 
*Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  God,  even  our  Father, 
Which  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation 
and  good  hope  through  grace,  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  you 
in  every  good  word  and  work  p.'  Thus  Jesus  is  associated  with 
the  Father,  in  one  instance  as  directing  the  outward  movements 
of  the  Apostle's  life,  in  another  as  building  up  the  inward  life 
of  the  recent  converts  to  Christianity.  In  other  devotional  ex- 
pressions the  Name  of  Jesus  stands  alone.  '  I  trust  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,'  so  the  Apostle  writes  to  the  Philippians,  *  to  send  Timo- 
theus  shortly  unto  you  Q.*  *  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,'  so 
he  assures  St.  Timothy,  *  Who  hath  given  me  power,  for  that  He 
counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry'.'  Is  not 
this  the  natural  language  of  a  soul  which  is  constantly  engaged 
in  communion  with  Jesus,  whether  it  be  the  communion  of 
praise  or  the  communion  of  prayer  1  Jesus  is  to  St.  Paul,  not 
a  deceased  teacher  or  philanthropist,  who  has  simply  done  his 
great  work  and  then  has  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  world ;  He  is 
God,  ever  living  and  ever  present,  the  Giver  of  temporal  and  of 
spiritual  blessings,  the  Guide  and  Friend  of  man  both  in  man's 
outward  and  in  his  inward  life.  If  we  had  no  explicit  records  of 
prayers  offered  by  St.  Paul  to  Jesus,  we  might  be  sure  that  such 
prayers  were  offered,  since  otherwise  the  language  which  he 
employs  could  not  have  been  used.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Apostle  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  faith  or  his  practice 
in  this  respect.  'If,'  he  asserts,  Hhou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart 
that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved. 
For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness ;  and  with 

«  I  TheM.  ill.  II :  Khrhs  tk  6  ethf  irol  Xlariip  ^fi&v,  icai  6  K^pios  ^ii&v 
'l97<roD5  Xpurrhs,  KartvOilfvau  t^v  dHhy  rifi&y  irphs  6fias. 

P  2  TheflS.  ii.  l6,  17:  ainhs  th  6  Kipios  rifiwy  *lT)<rovs  Xpiarhs,  ica2  6  Behs 
ical  Ilar^p  Vl^v,  6  hyarrfitras  iifias  ical  ^ohi  iro^>dK\7i€riv  autoviav  koL  iKitiBa 
kyc^p  iv  X^^'''h  irapcatdK^ffai  d/ic^  rks  KopZlas,  K<d  vrripi^ai  dfuit  iv  tctunX 
\iytp  feed  %py^  iyoB^. 

4  Phil.  ii.  19 :  iXitlCa  9h  4r  Kvpl^  *lV(rov,  Tifi6$€oy  rax^tos  ir^fi^eu,  'This 
hope  was  iv  Kvpi<p  'hjarov :  it  rested  and  centred  in  Him ;  it  arose  from  no 
extrarieous  feelings  or  expectations,  and  so  would  doubtless  be  fulfilled/ 
Bp.  Ellicott  in  loc.     Compare,  too,  Bp.  lightfoot  in  loo. 

'  I  Tim. i.  la :  Kti  x^"^  ^X^  '''V  ifhwafidxrayri  /uc  Xpiarf  'ItjiroD  t^  KvpU^ 
Vfiwy,  Sri  'irurr6v  /ic  ^yfiffaro,  04fi§yos  ctf  itOKoyitw, 
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the  mouth  confession  is  made  to  salvation.  For  the  Scripture 
saith,  Whosoever  believeth  on  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek :  for  the 
Same  is  Lord  over  all,  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him.  For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved  s.'  The  prophet  Joel  had  used  these  last  words  of  prayer 
to  the  Lord  Jehovah.  St.  Paul,  as  the  whole  context  shews 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  understands  them  of  prayer  to  Jesus  ^. 
And  what  are  the  Apostle's  benedictions  iu  the  name  of  Christ 
but  indirect  prayers  offered  to  Christ  that  His  blessing  might  be 
vouchsafed  to  the  Churches  which  the  Apostle  is  addressing) 
'Grace  be  to  you  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ^,'  *The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you  all  v.'  Or  what  shall  we  say  of  St.  Paul's  entreaties 
that  he  might  be  freed  &om  the  mysterious  and  humiliating 
infirmity  which  he  terms  his  *  thorn  in  the  flesh'?  He  tells 
us  that  three  times  he  besought  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that 
it  might  depart  from  him,  and  that  in  mercy  his  prayer  was 
refused  ^.  Are  we  to  imagine  that  that  prayer  to  Jesus  was 
an  isolated  act  in  St.  Paul's  spiritual  lifef  Does  any  such 
religious  act  stand  alone  in  the  spiritual  history  of  an  ear- 
nest and  moderately  consistent  man?     Apostles  believed  that 

*  Kom.  X.  9-13:  i^  6fio\oy^<rps  iv  r^  ffrSfiarl  aov  Kipioy  *lii(rovy,  xai 
irurT€^077s  iv  rf)  icapSff  aov  tri  6  Bebs  avrhv^eipev  iK  vtKpuv,  <ro90i)(rp*  KopSUf. 
yhp  friffre^trai  iis  ^tK<uo<r6v7iv,  a'r6fiari  he  dfioKoyeircu  us  fftimiplav,  Aryct 
7^  ^  ypaip^,  *  nSs  6  irurrtiwv  iir*  oJnf  oif  icoTaMrxw^^creTOi.*  Ov  ydp  iari 
iia(rToK^  *lovBaiov  tc  KaLi''EXXT)yos*  6  y^p  avrhs  K6pto5  Tdtneov,  ir\our&if  els 
irdmoLS  rols  iiriKdKovfjiivovs  ahrSv,  'Has  yhp  ts  tiy  iiriKdKfarirau  rh  tvoixa 
Kvpiov,  ffwd^ffercu.  Gf.  Isa.  xxviii.  16 ;  Joel  ii.  32.  Here  St.  Paul  applies 
to  Jesus  the  language  which  prophets  had  used  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Cf. 
Acts  ii.  21. 

*  Cf.  Meyer  in  Horn.  x.  1 2  :  6  yhp  ahrhs  Klpios  wdyrcov,  *  Dieser  K^ios 
ist  Christus,  der  ahrds  ver.  11  und  der  mit  diesem  avr6s  nothwendig  iden- 
tische  K^tpios  ver.  13.  Ware  Oott  (i.e.  the  Father)  gemeint,  so  miisste  man 
grade  den  christUchen  Charakter  der  Beweisfuhrung  erst  hinzutragen  (wie 
OUh. :  *  Grott  in  Christo  *),  was  aber  wiUkiirlich  ware.'  For  K6pios  wdifrw, 
see  Phil.  ii.  11.    Cf^  St.  Chrys.  in  loc. 

»  I  Cor.  i.  3. 

"  Bom.  xvi.  20 ;  cf.  Eom.  i.  7. 

^  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9 :  v-n-ep  tovtov  rph  rhy  KApioy  iraptKdKea'ct,  tya  &«o<rrp  iar* 
ifiov*  ical  ^priK4  fiot,  *  'ApKci  ffoi  ri  x^P^^  f*^^'  ^  T^P  Si^va^ls  fiov  iy  offBtyei^ 
TcAcioSrou.'  fiBurra  oZv  fiaWoy  Kavx^ffo^at  iy  reus  acrOcj^eiW  fiov,  lya  hrt- 
<rKi\yilo<n;i  iv*  ifii  ri  Bvyofits  rov  Xpiffrov.  Meyer  in  loc. :  '  rhy  Kvpcoy,  nicht 
Gott  (the  Father),  sondem  Christum  (s.  v.  9,  ri  ^vva/xts  rov  Xpurrov),  der 

ja  der  machtige  Bezwinger  des  Satan's  ist JFie  Paulus  die  Antwort, 

den  xpV/J^o^^^fJi'^s  (Matt.  ii.  12 :    Luk.  ii.  6:  Act.  x.  22)  von  Christo  emp- 
fangen  habe,  ist  uns  yoUig  unbekannt.' 
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when  the  First-begotten  was  brought  into  the  inhabited  world, 
the  angels  of  heaven  were  bidden  to  worship  Him^.  They 
declared  Him  y,  when  His  day  of  humiliation  and  suffering  had 
ended,  to  have  been  so  highly  exalted  that  the  Name  which  He 
had  borne  on  earth,  and  which  is  the  symbol  of  His  Humanity, 
was  now  the  very  atmosphere  and  nutriment  of  all  the  upward 

*  Heb.  i.  6 :  Srov  8^  riXiv  dffaydy^  rhv  vptcrSroKoy  fls  tV  oiKOVfi^yriu, 
Aeycc,  '  KoU  irpo(ncvvri(rdTa>(reaf  avr&  irdyrfs  tiryyeKoi  GeoD.*  On  this  passage 
see  the  exhaustive  note  of  Delitzsch,  Comm.  zum.  £r.  an  die  Hebraer,  pp. 
24-29.     '  Die  T4XX.  libers,  hier  ganz  richtig  vpoa-Kvyfiffarc,  denn  ^IHrit^n  ist 

ja  kein  prctet.  consec,  iind  Augastin  macht  die  den  rechten  Sinn  i^eifende 
schone  Bemerkung :  "  adorate  Eum ;"  cessat  igitur  adoratio  angelorum,  qui 
non  adorantur,  sed  adorant ;  mali  angeli  volunt  adorari,  boni  adorant  nee  se 
adorari  permittunt,  ut  vel  saltern  eorum  exemplo  idolatrise  cessent.*  £s  iragt 
sich  nun  aber :  mit  welchem  Bechte  oder  auch  nur  auf  welchem  Grunde 
bezieht  der  Yerf.  eine  Stelle,  die  von  Jehova  handelt,  auf  Christum  V  After 
discussing  some  unsatisfactory  replies,  he  proceeds :  '  Der  Grundsatz,  von 
welchem  der  Yerf.  ausgelit,  ist ... .  dieser :  Ueberall  wo  im  A.  T.  von  einer 
endzeitigen  letztentscheidendenZukunfb  (Parusie),  Erscheinung  und  Erweis- 
nng  Jehova's  in  seiner  zugleich  richterlichen  und  heilwartigen  Macht  und 
Herrlichkeit  die  Bede  ist,  von  einer  gegenbildlich  zur  mosaischen  Zeit  sich 
verhaltenden  Offenbarung  Jehova's,  von  einer  Selbstdarstellung  Jehova^s  als 
Konigs  seines  Seiches:  da  ist  Jehova  =  Jesus  Ohristus;  denn  dieser  ist 
Jehova,  geofifenbaret  im  Fleisch ;  Jehova,  eingetreten  in  die  Menscheit  und 
ilire  Geschichte ;  Jehova,  aufgegangen  als  Sonne  des  Heils  iiber  seinem 
Yolke.  Dieser  Grundsatz  ist  auch  unumstosslich  wahr ;  auf  ihm  ruht  der 
heilsgeschichtliche  Zusammenhang,  die  tiefinnerste  Einheit  beider  Testa- 
mente.  Alle  neutest.  Schriftsteller  sind  dieses  Bewusstseins  voU,  welches 
sich  gleich  auf  der  Schwelle  der  evangelischen  Geschichte  ausspricht ;  denn 
dem  ^rr  DV  soil  Elia  vorausgehn  Mai.  iii.  23  f.  und  irph  rrpoart&rov  Kvplov 
Johannes  Lc.  i.  76,  vgl.  17.  Darum  sind  auch  alle  Psalmen  in  wdchen  die 
Yerwirklichung  des  wdtiiberwindenden  Konigthums  Jehova's  besungen 
wird,  messianisch  und  werden  von  unserem  Yerf.  als  solche  betrachtet,  denn 
die  schliessliche  Glorie  der  Theokratie  ist  nach  heilsgeschichtlichem  Plane 
keine  andere  als  die  der  Ghristokratie,  das  Beich  Jehova's  und  das  Beich 
Christi  ist  Eines.* 

7  Phil.  ii.  9,  10 :  6  Qths  axnhv  iTcp^tctrCf  ical  ix^itpttraTO  ahr^  Bvofia  rh 
oir€p  way  tvofia'  Xva  iv  r^  6p6fiaTi  'hitrov  iray  y6vv  Kdfi^lrp  irrovpaviwy  itol  ^tri- 
yelvy  Kot  KaraxBovUaV  koL  Traffa  yXafftra  i^ofioKorfii(niTcu  ^ri  K^pios  'Irjffovc 
Xpiirrhs  eis  B6^ay  Beov  TlarpSs.  See  Alford  in  loc. :  'The  general  aim  of 
the  passage  is  ...  .  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  The  ets  ^6\w  ^^ov  UarpSs 
bdow  is  no  deduction  from  this,  but  rather  an  additional  reason  why  we 
should  carry  on  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  until  this  new  particular  is  in- 
iroduced.  This  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  universsd  prayer  is  to  be 
to  Jesus.  And  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  next  clause,  where  every 
tongue  is  to  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Kipios,  when  we  remember  the 
common  expression,  irrucaKfiarOai  rh  Syofia  Kvpiov,  for  prayer.  Bom  x.  12  ; 
I  Cor.  i.  2 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  22.*  For  iy  ry  oySfiari,  comp.  i  Kings  viii.  44,  lxx  ; 
Ps.  xliv.  10.  Bp.  Lightfoot  in  loc. :  '  It  seems  clear  from  the  context  that 
the  Name  of  Jesus  is  not  only  the  medium,  but  the  object  of  adoration.' 
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torrents  of  prayer  which  rise  from  the  moral  world  beneath  His 
throne ;  that  as  the  Ckxl-Man  He  was  worshipped  by  angels,  by 
men,  and  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  practice  of  "Uie  Apostles 
did  but  illustrate  their  faith ;  and  the  prayers  offered  to  Jesus 
by  His  servants  on  earth  were  believed  to  be  but  a  reflection  of 
that  worship  which  is  offered  to  Him  by  the  Church  of  heaven. 

If  this  belief  is  less  clearly  traceable  in  the  brief  Epistles  of 
St.  Peter  >,  it  is  especially  observable  in  St.  John.  St.  John  is 
speaking  of  the  Son  of  God,  when  he  exclaims,  '  This  is  the  con- 
fidence that  we  have  in  Him,  that,  if  we  ask  anything  according 
to  His  Will,  He  heareth  us :  and  if  we  know  that  He  hear  us, 
....  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of 
Him  ^.'  These  petitions  of  the  earthly  Church  correspond  to  the 
adoration  above,  where  the  wounded  Humanity  of  our  Lord  is 
throned  in  the  highest  heavens.  '  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  ....  stood  a  Lamb  as  It  had  been  slain  ^.'  Around 
Him  are  three  concentric  circles  of  adoration.  The  inmost  pro- 
ceeds from  the  four  mysterious  creatures  and  the  four  and  tw^oity 
elders  who  'have  harps,  and  golden  vials  fall  of  odours,  which 
are  the  prayers  of  the  saints  <5.*  These  are  the  courtiers  who  are 
placed  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne ;  they  represent  more 
distant  worshippers.  But  they  too  fall  down  before  the  throne, 
and  sing  the  new  song  which  is  addressed  to  the  Lamb  slain  and 
glorified  ^ :  *  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
Thy  Blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests,  and 
we  shall  reign  on  the  earth®.'      Around  these,  at  a  greater 

>  Yet  I  St.  Pet.  iv.  II  is  a  dozology  'fnoned,  m  it  might  seem,  ixx  ecnn- 
mon  use  on  earth  and  in  heaven.'     See  also  a  St.  Pet.  in.  18. 

*  I  St.  John  y.  13-15 :  &a  rttrrct^c  cts  rh  tvofitk  rov  tiov  r»v  Bcoi).  Kol 
oSh-T)  iffrXv  Ti  ira^^ffla  %v  tx^y-^^  ^P^^  axn-hv,  Zri  4d»  ri  wr^fteSa  Kterk  rh 
94\7ifia  avrov,  auto^t  riiiSai^  KtH  iay  elOia^w  Zrt  &ieo^c<  ^If^^y  t  &y  mrtifi^a, 
eXScMAcv  Bti  ^x<>/tA^  '''^  oin^juara  &  ^HiKOfi&r  to^*  ahrov.  The  natural  con- 
struction  of  Uiis  passage  seems  to  oblige  us  to  refer  tdn-ov  and  rb  OeKtifia  to 
the  Son  of  God  (ver.  13).  The  passage  I  St.  John  iii.  31,  22  does  not  for- 
bid this ;  it  only  shews  how  fully,  in  St.  John's  mind,  the  honour  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Son  are  those  of  the  Father. 

^  Key.  V.  6 :  ical  elBoy,  Ked  iSoit  iv  fUtrt^  rov  9p6yw  icol  t&v  rtfrtrdponf  (i&mv 
Kol  4v  fkifftp  r&v  irpf(rfivr4pay,  itpyiov  i<miKhs  &s  ia^ceyiiiifov. 

*^  Ibid.  ver.  8 :  l^x^^'^^s  etewrros  KtOdpas,  kcH.  ^tdXaa  xpv(ras  ytfioiaas  0utu€h 
fjuirav,  aS,  eUrw  ai  irpocrcvxai  t&p  ayiuv. 

^  Ibid. :  ttrcffw  iinSywiov  tov  itpvlov  .  .  . .  ica2  (iovfffv  ^S^v  i&aii^r. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  9 :  iatpdyi^St  Kcd  irY6pcurcts  r^  B*^  riftas  iv  r^  eifAorl  <rov,  iK 
irdffTis  <l>vK^5  Koi  yK&fforis  noLi  AaoO  koI  ^Bvovs,  iced  ifroifi<rcu  fifjMS  r^  9c$  ^M^ 
ficuriXtls  KoH  Upcis*  Kol  ficurtX^^o/iev  hu  r^s  y^s, 
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distance  from  the  Most  Holy,  there  is  a  countless  company  of 
worshippers :  '  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 
throne  and  the  creatures  and  the  elders :  and  the  number  of 
them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  That 
was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  ^.'  Beyond  these  again,  the 
entranced  Apostle  discerns  a  third  sphere  in  which  a  perpetual 
worship  is  maintained.  Lying  outside  the  two  inner  circles  of 
conscious  adoration  offered  by  the  heavenly  intelligences,  there 
is  in  St.  John's  vision  an  assemblage  of  all  created  life,  which, 
whether  it  wills  or  not,  lives  for  Christ's  as  for  the  Father's 
glory :  '  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the 
earth,  s^d  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all 
that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever  s/  This  is  the  hymn  of 
the  whole  visible  creation,  and  to  it  a  response  comes  from 
the  inmost  circle  of  adoring  beings,  ratifying  and  harmonizing 
this  sublime  movement  of  universal  life :  '  And  the  four  creatures 
said,  Amenli.'  And  how  does  the  redeemed  Church  on  earth 
bear  her  part  in  the  universal  chorus  of  praise  %  '  Unto  Him 
Tiiat  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  Own  Blood, 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  His  Father ; 
to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen  i.*  It 
is  sorely  impossible  to  mistake  the  force  and  meaning  of  this 
representation  of  the  adoration  of  the  Lamb  in  the  Apocalypse. 
This  representation  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Apocalyptic 
pictures  of  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Church,  where  the  imagery 
employed  frequently  leaves  room  for  allusions  so  diverse,  that  no 
interpretation  can  be  positively  assigned  to  a  particular  symbol 
without  a  certain  intellectual  and  spiritual  immodesty  in  the 

'  Bey.  T.  II,  la:  koI  c72^oy,  wtk  liKovtra  ^rn^y  iryy^Xtay  voW&v  kvk\6$€v 

Tov  0p6pov  ical  r&v  {^uv  koI  rSav  irpctrPvrdpwv icol  x<^*^'^^  x^^^^^^> 

\eyovT€5  ^p^  fA€yd\-p,  '"A^tcfv  iart  rh  kpviov  rb  iffpayfiivov  Xa^uv  r^v  5t5- 
roifiaf  Kai,  irXovroy  icai  aoiplay  ital  hrx^f  koI  rtfiiiv  icol  S(j|av  Kcd  tvXoytayJ' 

s  Ibid.  ver.  13:  koL  way  Krifffia  S  ifrrtv  iv  rS  ovpay^,  Koi  iv  r^  y^,  Kcd 
{twoKdrw  T^s  yr}Sf  ical  iir\  rijs  BaXdcrcrifis  &  icri,  Kai  t&  4v  avTois  irdmaf  iJKov<ra 
x4yovTas,  'T^  Ka0rifi4vtp  M  rod  Bp6vov  Ka2  t^)  h.pvio^  r)  fifXoyla  ical  ^  ri/i^)  Kot 
^  96ia  ical  rh  Kpdros  els  robs  aiuvas  rStv  al(&v«v.     Cf.  vii.  9,  10. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  14 :  iced  rk  riffaapa  i&a  iXeyov,  'Ajufffy, 

'  Ibid.  i.  5,  6 :  r^  Ayavfiffcan-i  rifias  iced  Xoitrcun't  rifias  &irb  r&y  afiapTiQp 
^fi&y  iy  r^  oSfiari  avrov'  hcH  Itrolriffey  rtfias  fiouriXus  xat  Upeis  r^  0e(^  jccU 
Ilcrrpl  abrou'  ain$  ^  $<^{a  Ktd  rh  Kpdros  tis  rohs  cd&yas  r&y  cd^ywy,  a/i^i'. 
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interpreter  who  essays  to  do  so.  You  may  in  vain  endeayoar 
satisfactorily  to  solve  the  questions  which  encompass  such  points 
as  the  number  of  the  beast  or  the  era  of  the  millennium ;  but 
you  cannot  doubt  for  one  moment  Who  is  meant  by  '  the  Lamb,' 
or  what  is  the  character  of  the  worship  that  is  so  solemnly 
offered  to  Him. 

But  upon  this  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  as  we  meet  with  it  in 
the  apostolical  age,  let  us  here  make  three  observations. 

a.  First,  then,  it  cannot  be  accounted  for,  and  so  set  aside,  as 
being  part  of  an  undiscriminating  cultus  of  heavenly  or  super- 
human beings  in  general.  Such  a  cultus  finds  no  place  in  the 
New  Testament,  except  when  it,  or  something  very  much  re- 
sembling it,  is  expressly  discountenanced.  By  the  mouth  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  New  Testament  reaffirms  the  Sin&itic  law 
which  restricts  worship  to  the  Lord  God  Himself  k.  St.  Peter 
will  not  sanction  the  self-prostrations  of  the  grateful  Cornelius, 
lest  Cornelius  should  think  of  him  as  more  than  human  1. 
When,  at  Lystra,  the  excited  populace,  with  their  priest,  desired 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  as  to  '  deities 
who  had  come  down  to  them  in  the  likeness  of  men,'  the 
Apostles  in  their  unfeigned  distress  protested  that  they  were  but 
men  of  like  feelings  with  those  whom  they  were  addressing,  and 
claimed  for  the  living  God  that  service  which  was  His  exclusive 
right"*.  When  St.  John  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  angel  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  profound  acknowledgment  of  the  marvellous 
privHeges  of  sight  and  sound  to  which  he  had  been  admitted,  he 
was  peremptorily  checked  on  the  ground  that  the  angel  too  was 
only  his  fellow-slave,  and  that  God  was  the  one  true  Object  of 
worship  J*.  One  of  the  most  salient  features  of  the  Gnostico- 
Jewish  theosophy  which  threatened  the  faith  of  the  Church  of 
C0I0SS8B  was  the  worshipping  of  angels ;  and  St.  Paul  censures 

k  St.  Matt.  iv.  10;  Deut.  vi.  13 ;  x.  20.     See  Lect.  I.  27;  H.  95. 
*  Acts  X.  25 :    ffvvoanifa'as  ahr^  6  KopiHjKios,  rreaiiv  M  robs  v6Sas  trpotr^ 
K^VTjarcy,     6  Se  Tlerpos  avrhv  ^yetpt  \4ywVf  *  *Apd<rrri6i'  K&yiit  avrhs  6vBpwK6i 

™  Ibid.  3dy.  14,  15:  Ziafi^^aprcs  t&  tfidria  ahrSov  eltrcirfidrjircaf  ^Is  rh» 
ix^^^'f  i^pd^ovTis  KoiX  AeyoKTcs,  "'AvBpeSf  ri  ravra  rroteirf ;  koI  rifie7s  Spuno- 
waBeis  ifffiev  bfiiv  AyOpwKoif  €vayy€\t^6ficvot  ifxas  &irb  ro'intov  rSav  fiarcdvp 
4m<rrpi<pii¥  itrX  rhv  Qtbv  rhv  C&vra* 

^  Bev.  xxii.  8,  9 :  koX  iyii)  *lt0dvyr}s  6  fi\4irt0y  ravra  koI  hcolwy*  ical  irt  fficovtra 
Koi  ^i8\€i|/a,  (eveffa  irpoffKupriffai  %fiirpo<rBtv  rwv  iro^&v  rod  iryy^^ov  rod  9€M- 
viovrds  fioi  ravra»  ical  Aeyci  fioi,  *  "Opa  fiii'  avvZov\6s  ffov  ydp  cl/ui  iced  r&y 
&Se\<p&v  aov  rSov  vpo<f>riruyf  koI  r&y  rrjpo6vr(0y  robs  \6yovs  rod  fitfi^ov  ro^ 
rov  r^  06^  vpoffKvvuffov* 
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it  because  it  tended  to  loosen  men's  hold  upon  the  incommu- 
nieable  prerogatives  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  o.  Cer- 
tainly the  New  Testament  does  teach  that  we  Christians  have 
close  communion  with  the  blessed  angels  and  with  the  sainted 
dead,  such  as  would  be  natural  to  members  of  one  great  and' 
really  undivided  family.  Thfe  invisible  world  is  not  merely 
above,  it  is  around  us;  we  have  come  into  it;  and  Christ's 
kingdom  on  earth  and  in  heavenP  forms  one  supernatural  whole. 
But  the  worship  claimed  for,  accepted  by,  and  paid  to  Jesus, 
stands  out  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sharpest  relief.  This 
relief  is  not  softened  or  shaded  off  by  any  instances  of  an  in- 
ferior homage  paid,  whether  legitimately  or  not,  to  created  beings. 
We  do  not  meet  with  any  clear  distinction  between  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  worship,  by  which  the  force  of  the  argument 
might  have  been  more  or  less  seriously  weakened.  Worship  is 
claimed  for,  and  is  given  to,  God  alone ;  and  if  Jesus  is  wor- 
shipped, this  is  simply  because  Jesus  is  God  <i. 

p.  The  worship  paid  to  Jesus  in  the  apostolic  age  was  cer- 
tainly in  many  cases  that  adoration  which  is  due  to  the  Most 
High  God,  and  to  Him  alone,  from  all  His  intelligent  creatu^'es. 
God  Himself  must  needs  have  been,  then  as  ever,  the  One 
Object  of  real  worship.    But  the  Eternal  Son,  when  He  became 

*  Col.  ii.  18.:  fKtjfiMis  6fjMs  KaTo^p€^€u4r»  B4\wy  h^  rairfuf9(f>po<r6vp  ital 
BfniirKfUf  T&v  ayy4Xuv.  The  ApoBtle  condemnB  this  (i)  on  the  moral  ground 
that  the  Gnoetic  teacher  here  alluded  to  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of 
truths  respecting  the  unseen  world  of  which  he  really  was  ignorant,  &  [/u^ 
C.  El.  L.]  it&pcucev  ifi^are^v,  €iic^  (pvtrio^fievos  dirb  rod  yohs  rrjs  ffopKhs 
ainov :  (i)  On  the  dogmatic  ground  of  a  resulting  interference  with  due 
'  recognition  of  the  Headship  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  One  Source  of  the  super- 
natiual  life  of  the  Church,  koI  od  Kpar&v  rV  K€<f>aKiiv,  i^  oZ  vav  rh  acofia 
8(&  r&v  wpwv  jcai  ffvvS^fffuay  iwixopriyo^fjieifoy  Kcd  avfifiifiai6fi€vov^  offset  t^ 
aH^flfTtv  rod  Bcov. 

P  Heb.  xii.  22 :  v-potrcXi^X^arc  ^ii»v  6p€i,  ical  ir<(Aei  Seov  (QvroSf  'Itpov 
iraXiifi  iirovpavitpf  ica2  fivptdurtv  irfy4Kwv,  irayrty^pct  Ktd  iKK\n<ri<f  xpo»roT6iccov 
ty  ohpavois  kiroytypaixfifyay,  ical  Kpir^  0€^  frdtrrwy,  KotL  nvci^jucuri  liKcduy 
rtrt\€uefi4yo9y,  Koi  ^ioO^ktis  yitu  /xea-irT^  *l7i<rov. 

4  The  'worship*  of  Buddha  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  that  of 
our  Divine  Lord,  as  if  Buddha  were  regarded  as  a  real  divinity  by  his  fol- 
lowers. But  'le  Bouddha  reste  homme,  et  ne  cherche  jamais  ^  d^passer  les 
limites  de  Thumanit^,  au  delk  de  laquelle  il  ne  con9oit  rien.  L'enthousiasme 
de  ses  disciples  a  6i4  aussi  r^serv^  que  lui-m6me :  dans  le  culte  innocent 
quails  lui  rendaient,  lew  feroeur  s'adressait  d  un  souvenir  consolateur  et 
forHfiant;  jamait  lew  superstition  interessSe  ne  s'adressait  d  sa  puis- 
sance .  .  .  .  Ni  Torgueil  de  ^^yamouni,  ni  le  fanatisme  des  croyants,  n'a 
oonfu  un  sacril^e ;  le  Bouddha^  tout  grand  qu*il  se  croit,  n*a  point  risqu^ 
TapothdoBe;  ....  jamais  personne  n'a  song^  k  en  faire  un  dieu.'  Saint- 
Hilaire,  Jjd  Bouddha^  p.  168. 
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Man,  ceased  not  to  be  God.  As  God,  He  receiyed  firom  those 
who  believed  in  Him  the  only  worship  which  their  fidth  could 
render  ^  This  is  clear  from  the  representations  of  heavenly  wor- 
ship in  the  Apocalypse,  which  we  have  been  considering,  even 
if  we  take  no  other  passages  into  acconnt.  The  Apocalyptic 
worship  of  our  glorified  Lord  is  not  any  mere  honorary  aclmow- 
ledgment  that  His  redemptive  work  is  complete.  Even  at  the 
moment"  of  His  Incarnation  worship  is  addressed  to  Christ's 
Divine  and  Eternal  Person.  Doubtless  the  language  of  devotion 
to  Him  which  we  find  in  the  Grospels  represents  many  postures 
of  the  human  soul,  ranging  between  that  utter  self-prostration 
which  we  owe  to  the  Most  High,  and  that  trustful  familiarity 
with  which  we  pour  our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  hopes  and  fears 
into  the  ear  of  a  human  Mend.  Such  '  lower  forms '  of  worship 
lead  up  to,  and  are  explained  by,  the  higher.  They  illustrate 
the  condescension  and  purpose  of  the  Incarnation.  But  the 
familiar  confidence  which  the  Incarnation  invites  cannot  be 
pleaded  against  the  rights  of  the  Incarnate  God.  A  free,  trust- 
ful, open-hearted  converse  with  Christ  is  compatible  with  the 
lowliest  worship  of  His  Person;  Christian  confidence  even  'leans 
upon  His  breast  at  supper,'  while  Christian  faith  discerns  His 
Glory,  and  'falls  at  His  feet  as  dead.' 

y.    The   apostolic   worship   of  Jesus   Christ   embraced   His 
Manhood  no  less  than  it  embraced  His  Godhead  ^.   According  to 

'  Meyer*s  remarks  are  very  far  firom  satiefactory.  '  Das  Anrufen  Christi 
ist  nicht  dcu  Anheten  schlechthin,  wie  es  nur  in  Betreff  des  Vaters,  als  det 
einigen  ahsoluten  Oottes  (!)  geschielit,  wohl  aber  die  Anbetung  nach  der 
durch  das  Yerhaltniss  Christi  zwn  Vater  (dessen  wesensgleicher  Sobn, 
Ebenbild,  Throngenosse,  Yermittler,  und  Ftirsprecher  fur  die  Menschen 
n.  B.  w.  er  ist)  bedingten  Belativitat  im  betenden  Bewusstsein  «...  Der 
Christum  Anrufende  ist  sich  bewusst,  er  rufe  ihn  nicht  aU  den  schleck- 
thinigen  Gott,  sondem  als  den  gottmenschlichen  Vertreter  und  Mittler 
Grottes  an.'  la  Bom.  x.  12  our  Lord  is  represented  as  being  equal  with 
the  Father  (Lect.  VII.  p.  380,  note),  and  equally  entitled  to  adoration. 
Adoration  is  strictly  due  to  the  Uncreated  Substance  of  God,  and  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  being  personally  of  It.  The  mediatorial  functions  of  His  Man- 
hood cannot  affect  the  bearings  of  this  truth.  See  Waterland*8  profound 
remarks  on  '  Scripture's  seeming  in  some  places  to  found  Christ's  title  to 
worship  not  so  much  upon  what  He  is  in  Himself,  as  upon  what  He  has 
done  for  us.'    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

■  Cat.  Rac.  p.  164. 

*  Cf.  Pearson,  Minor  Theological  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  307:  'ChristuB  save 
Homo  Ble  Qui  est  Mediator>  adoratus  est.  Heb.  i.  6;  Apoc.  v.  11,  12. 
Hsec  est  plenissima  descriptio  adorationis.  Et  hie  Agnus  oocisus  erat  Homo 
ille,  Qui  est  Mediator ;  1^^  Homo  Ble,  Qui  est  Mediator  est  adorandus. 
St.  Greg.  Nazdanzen.  Orat.  li. :  Efris  fi^  vpofncvyurhy  itrraupctfittfoy,  €u^€f»a 
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St.  Paul  His  Human  Name  of  Jesus,  that  is,  His  Human  Nature, 
is  worshipped  on  earth,  in  heaven,  and  among  the  dead.  It 
is  not  the  Unincamate  Logos,  but  the  wounded  Humanity  of 
Jesus,  Which  is  enthroned  and  adored  in  the  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse.  To  adore  Christ's  Deity  while  carefully  refusing 
to  adore  His  Manhood  would'  be  to  forget  that  His  Manhood 
is  for  ever  joined  to  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Person,  Which  is 
the  real  Object  of  our  adoration.  Since  He  has  taken  the 
Manhood  into  God,  It  is  an  inseparable  attribute  of  His  Per- 
sonal Godhead;  every  knee  must  bend  before  It;  henceforth  the 
angels  themselves  around  the  throne  must  adore,  not  as  of  yore 
the  Unincamate  Son,  but  <  the  Lamb  as  It  had  been  slain.' 

3.  Thus  rooted  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  apostles, 
the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  was  handed  down  to  succeeding  ages 
as  an  integral  and  recognised  element  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Church.  The  early  Fathers  refer  to  the  worship  of  our  Lord  as 
to  a  matter  beyond  dispute.  The  apostolic  age  had  scarcely 
passed,  when  St.  Ignatius  bids  the  Eoman  Christians  'put  up 
supplications  to  Christ'  on  his  behalf,  that  he  might  attain 
the  distinction  of  martyrdom^.  St.  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  opens  with  a  benediction  which  is  in  fact  a  prayer 
to  Jesus  Christ,  as  being,  together  with  the  Almighty  Father, 
the  Giver  of  peace  and  mercy  ^t.  Polycarp  prays  that  *the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Eternal  Priest 
Himself,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  would  build  up  his 
readers  in  faith  and  truth  and  in  all  meekness,  .  .  .  and  would 
give  them  a  part  and  lot  among  the  saints  y.'     And  at  a  later 

itrrn,  ical  rtrdxBw  fitrh  rSov  OeoierSvoovJ*  Of.  also  Ibid.  p.  308:  'Christus, 
qnft  est  Mediator,  est  xadc&  adoratione  oolendus.  Concil.  €ren.  Y.  Oollat. 
Tiii.  can.  9.  Si  quia  adorari  in  duabus  naturis  dioit  Christmn,  ex  quo  duas 
adorationes  introducat,  semotim  Deo  Yerbo,  et  semotim  Homini:  aut  si 

quia adorat  Christum,  sed  non  und  adoratione  Denm  Yerbum  Incar- 

natnm  cum  Ejus  Game  adorat,  extra  quod  sanctse  Dei  eoclesiae  ab  initio 
traditum  est ;  talis  anathema  sit.'  See  the  whole  of  this  and  the  preceding 
'  Determination.'  And  compare  St.  Cyril's  8th  Anathema ;  Damasc,  iv.  3 ; 
Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  54,  9. 

^  St.  Ign.  ad  Bom.  4 :  \irav€6(rcpr€  rhu  Xpurrhu  [rhif  mOpiov  ed.  Dressel, 
-which,  however,  must  here  mean  our  Lord]  (nc^p  ^fioS,  %va  hih.  twv  hpyiamv 
To{ntov  [Oe^  ed.  Dreesel]  Qvtria  tiptda,     Cf.  ad  Magn.  7. 

*  St.  Polyc.  ad  Phil,  i :  ^\cos  6fjuv  Kot  €lp4iV7i  irapii  0tov  trayroKpAropos 
ical  Kuplov  *lri<rov  Xpitrrov  rod  JSwriipos  rffiav  irXrjdvvBflri, 

7  Ibid.  12 :  'Deus  autem  et  Pater  Domini  nostri  Jesn  Christi,  et  ipse 
Sempitemus  Pontifex,  Dei  Filius  Jesus  ChristuB,  sedificet  vos  in  fide  et 

Teritate  et  in  omni  mansuetudine, et  det  Tobis  aortem  et  partem 

inter  sanctofl  suos.' 
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day,  standing  bound  at  the  pyre  of  martyrdom,  he  cries,  'For  all 
thmgs,  O  Gbd,  do  I  praise  and  bless  and  glorify  Thee,  together 
with  the  Eternal  and  Heavenly  Jesus  Chnst,  Thy  well-belored 
Bon,  with  Whom,  to  Thee  and  the  Holy  Qhost,  be  glory,  both 
now  and  far  erer.  Amen  */  After  his  deaths  Nicetas  b^ged 
the  proconsul  not  to  deliver  np  his  body  for  burial^  4est  the 
Christians  should  desert  the  Cmcified  One,  and  shonld  begin  to 
worship  this  new  martyr  *.'  The  Jews^  it  appears,  employed  an 
argument  which  may  have  been  the  language  of  sarcasm  or  of 
a  real  anxiety.  'They  know  not,'  continues  ihe  encyclical 
letter  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  '  that  neither  shall  we  ever  be 
able  to  desert  Christ  Who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  all  vdio 
are  saved  in  the  whole  world,  nor  yet  to  worship  any  other. 
For  Him  indeed,  as  being  the  Son  of  Qod,  we  do  adore  ;  bat 
the  martyrs,  as  disciples  and  imitators  of  the  Lord,  we  worthily 
love  by  reason  of  their  onsurpassed  devotion  to  Him  their  own 
Ejng  and  Teacher.  :God  grant  that  we  too  may  be  fellow- 
partakers  and  fellbw-KHsciples  with  them  V  The  writers  of  this 
rraiarkable  passagei  were  not  wanting  in  love  and  honour  to  the 
martyr  of  Christ.  'Afterward,.'  say  they,  'we,  having  taken 
up  his  bones,  which  were  more  precious  than  costly  stones,  and 
of  more  account  than  gold,  placed  them  where  it  was  fitting  o.* 
But  they  draw  the  sharpest  line  between  such  a  tribute  of 
affection  and  the  worship  of  the  Redeemer;  Jesus  was  wor- 
shipped as  'being  the  Son  of  God.'  The  Apologists  point  to 
the  adoration  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Father, 
when  replying  to  the  heathen  charge  of  atheism.  St.  Justin 
protests  to  the  emperors  that  the  Christians  worship  Gk>d 
alone^.  Yet  he  also  asserts  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  ^lare  in 
the  reverence  and  worship  which  is  offered  to  the  Father  o;   and 

■  Mart.  St.  Polyc.  c.  14,  apnd  Hefele^  Patr.  Ap.  p.  131. 

*  Ibid.  0.  17:   fi^,  ^v\v^  i^^yrcs  rby  4tmmp»fi4yoy,  rwrop  Ap^wrrai 

^  Ibid. :  dyyoevPT9s,  5rt  oi^c  rhv  Xpurr6v  irorc  KarnKtiruv  9uirnff6/»^a  rhf 
Mehp  TTis  rov  irayrhs  K^trfiov  r&y  fftt(efUvwv  wniplas  TaOdyrOf  ofht  tr^pinf 
nva  <r4fi€<r$at.  rovrov  fihv  yhp  Tlhy  6vra  rov  OeoO  irpoincvifovfiep'  rt^s  9^ 
fiJiprvpas,  its  fiaOffrhs  iced  fitfirirhs  rov  Kuptov,  ityceir&fitv  d^ims»  Mvtica  ttwoUts 
itifVTtpfiKfyrov  rjjs  tis  rhv  tHiou  fiatrt\4a  KUil  9i94ffKa\oir  &v  yipovro  jcctl  inmt 
cvyKoivwvo6s  rt  Koi  ffvfifxaBTiriks  ywiffdou. 

»  Ibid.  c.  18. 

^  Apol.  i.  §  17,  p.  A4,  ed.  Otto.  After  quoting  St.  Luke  zx.  aa-as  ^ 
proceeds :  $$€v  Bc^y  fiiv  fUvov  vpofficwovfuVf  hfiiv  5c  irphs  rh  IkXXa  xa^pM^cf 
iwnf^roviuv, 

*  Ibid.  i.  %  6,  p.  14,  ed.  Otto :  KoI  d/iokoyovfitp  rmv  rotoirwf  voiu(ofihmm 
Bwv  iBeoi  tlvcUf  &A^'  oitxl  tov  iJiifBeardrov  lad  irarpibs  iuieuoff^'  lui  frm^p»~ 

[lxgt. 
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in  controy^v^  with  Trypho  lie  especially  urges  that  prophecy 
foretold  the  adoration  of  Messiah^.  St.  LrensBus  insists  that  the 
miracles  which  were  in  his  day  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
Church  were  not  to  he  ascrihed  to  any  invocation  of  angels,  nor 
yet  to  magical  incantations,  nor  to  any  form  of  evil  curiosity. 
They  were  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  Christians  constantly 
prayed  to  Qod  the  Maker  of  all  things,  and  called  upon  the 
Name  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  s.  Clement  of  Alexandria  has 
left  us  three  treatises,  designed  to  form  a  missionary  trilogy. 
In  one  he  is  occupied  with  conyerting  the  heathen  from  idola- 
try to  the  fiadth  of  Christ ;  in  a  second  he  instructs  the  new 
convert  in  the  earlier  lessons  and  duties  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
while  in  his  most  considerable  work  he  labours  to  impart  the 
higher  knowledge  to  which  the  Christian  is  entitled,  and  so  to 
render  him  ^the  perfect  Gnostic'  In  each  of  these  treatises, 
widely  different  as  they  are  in  point  of  practical  aim,  Clement 
bears  witness  to  the  CSiurch's  worship  of  our  Lord.  In  the 
first,  his  Hortatory  Address  to  the  Greeks,  he  winds  up  a  long 

ff^rns  Kui  r&r  HKXav  kptrSav,  kyerifxlicrw  re  Ktuctas  Btov'  &AA*  iicftv6v  re,  ica 
rhv  «-«p'  erfrtfv  Ttbtf  iKHtna  tcaU  SiS^oi^a  nf**  ravra  Koi  rhv  rmv  &AA«ir, 
hrofiih^y  ftoi  i^ofi4i9VfUy«op  i,ya0&v  iyy4ka»y  ffrparhii^,  Ilyw/id  rt  rh  lepo^^i^ 
k6v  ire06fteBa  jca2  Tpotrieuvovfuy  Kirytp  lud  &Ai)9c^  rt/Awyrcs.  With  regard  to 
the  dause  of  this  passage  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  oontroveny 
(acat  r^  rw  &AA»y  ....  iiyyiKmr  vrpan-hy),  (l)  it  is  impossible  to  make 
m-parhp  depend  upon  a-e$6fit$a  K<d  vpoincvvovfuv  without  involying  St.  Justin 
in  self-oantndiction  (of.  ike  passage  quoted  above),  and  Bellormine's  argu- 
ment based  on  this  construction  (de  Beatitud.  Sanctor.  lib.  i.  c.  13)  proves, 
if  anything,  too  much  for  his  purpose,  viz.  that  the  same  worship  was  paid  to 
the  angels  as  to  the  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Several  modems 
(quoted  by  Otto  in  loc.)  who  adopt  this  construction  use  it  for  a  very 
different  object.  (2)  It  is  difficult  to  accept  Bingham's  rendering  (Ant. 
bk.  13,  c.  2,  §  2)  which  joins  ikyyi\»v  arparhu  and  vfias  with  StSd^ayra, 
and  makes  Christ  the  Teacher  not  of  men  only  but  of  the  angel  host. 
This  ideay  however,  seons  to  have  no  natural  place  in  the  passage,  and 
we  should  have  expected  rowra  rifuis  not  i^/uas  rcaha.  (3)  It  seems  better, 
therefore,  with  Bull,  Chevallier  (Transl.  p.  152),  Mohler  (Tubing.  Theol. 
Quartalsch.  1833,  Faso.  i.  p.  53  sqq.,  quoted  by  Otto)  to  make  ayy4\wu 
trrp€Prhy  and  rtuha  togeth^  dependent  upon  9iSd^aina:  'the  Son  of  Grod 
taught  us  not  merely  about  these  (viz.  evil  spirits,  of.  §  5)  but  also  eon- 
oeming  the  good  angels,'  &c. ;  rby  kyyiKwp  arparhv  being  elliptically  put 
for  rA  ir€pl  row  .  .  .  &yy4\09y  arparov, 

'  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  68 :  ypwphs,  at  iiafi^hriy  rhy  Xpt<rrhy  icol  vaBrrrhy 
jral  wpoffKvyrirhy  Koi  Sehy  iiirotitucvioviny.  Ibid.  c.  76:  Kat  Aautii  .... 
0€^  urx^P^  ^^  ifpotrKvytirhy,  Xp^rrhy  iyra,  i^Kair^. 

>  Hsr.  ii.  §  32 :   '  Ecclesia nomen  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christl 

iBTocans,  virtutes  ad  utilitatee  hominum,  sed  non  ad  seductionem,  perfidt.* 
Observe  too  the  argument  which  follows. 
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arg^nmentatiye  iiiTectiYe  agaiiist  idolatry  with  a  bunt  of -fervid 
entreaty :  '  Believe,  O  man,'  he  ezcLunis,  *  in  Him  Who  is  both 
Man  and  God ;  beliere,  O  man,  in  the  living  Gkxl,  Who  snffered 
and  Who  is  adored  V  The  Paedagogos  concludes  with  a  prayer 
of  singolar  beanty  ending  in  a  doxology  \  and  in  these  the  Son 
is  worshipped  and  praised  as  the  Equtd  of  the  Father.  In  the 
Stromata,  as  might  be  expected,  prayer  to  Jesos  Christ  is  rather 
taken  for  granted;  the  Christian  life  is  to  be  a  continuous 
worship  of  the  Word,  and  through  Him  of  the  Father*^.  Ter- 
tullian  in  his  Apology  grapples  with  the  taunt  that  the  Chris- 
tians worshipped  a  Man  Who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Jewish  tribunals  1.  Tertullian  does  not  deny  or  palliate  the 
charge ;  he  justifies  the  Christian  practice.  Whatever  Christ 
might  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  pagan  world.  Christians  knew 
Him  to  be  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  >>^.  The  adoration 
of  Christ,  then,  was  not  a  devotional  eccentricity;  it  was  an 
absolute  duty.  In  one  passage  Tertullian  argues  against  mixed 
marriages  with  the  heathen,  because  in  these  cases  there  could  be 
no  joint  worship  of  the  Bedeemeri^;  elsewhere  he  implies  that 
the  worship  of  Jesus  was  co-extensive  with  fiuth  in  Christianity  <>. 
Origen's  erratic  intellect  may  have  at  times  betrayed  him,  on 
this  as  on  other  subjects,  into  language  p,  more  or  less  incon- 


^  Protrept.  c.  z.  p.  84,  ed.  Potter :  vloreviroy,  iyOpure,  kvBp^t^  icat  dcf  * 
rlffrtvffoVf  HvBpaire,  r^  wa06yri  jca2  xpoffKuvovfi^y^  &€^  C^irrt'  wurrt^iraT^  ol 
9ov\oi  r^  utKp^'  irdmts  tufSpuiroi,  wurrt6<rar€  fjL6tnf  rf)  rdmav  dy0p<&w€gy  Ocfy* 

1  Pfledagpg.  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  p.  311,  ed.  Potter:  Ihrep  oiv  \onrbp  iwl  roue&rp 
waanfiyipet  rod  liAyov,  r^  A^y  irpwrtv^t&fitBa'  "WaBi  rois  ffoTs,  weuBaywyt, 
wadiiois,  narr^Pf  ^vlox^  'Itrpo^X,  Tl^  Koi  Tlarifp,  'Ev  Aja^  Kdpie,   Sbs  8^  j^/clr 

rois  ffo7s  itroixivois  xapceyytKiJiaun  rh  d/xotoofia  x\7ip&ffou tdyovtrras  c6- 

XopurrciV,  [evxoptffrovyras]  aiv^tv,  r^  ia6vi^  TlaerpX  kcDl  Vl^,  T/^  icaL  Uwrpi, 
TouZaytry^  ical  8(5ourjc(£A.y  T2^,  <rhv  Ktd  r^  ayltjp  nyc^/utrc,  irdtfra  r^  *Ep\,  4w  f 
rh  trwrOf  Zi  %v  rh  irdyra  tv,  .  ,  ,  f  ^  li6^a  K<d  yvv  K<d  els  ai&vtu. 

^  See  the  fine  passage,  Stromat.  lib.  vii.  c.  7,  ad  init.  p.  851,  ed.  Potter. 

^  Apolog.  c,  ai :  'Sed  et  vulgus  jam  scit  Christum  ut  hominum  aliqoeni, 
qualem  Jndsei  judicaverunt,  quo  facilius  quis  nos  hominis  cultares  existim- 
averit.  Yerum  neque  de  Christo  erubescimus,  cum  sub  nomine  ejus  depu- 
tari  et  damnari  juvat.* 

"^  Ibid. :  'Hunc  ex  Deo  prolatum  didicimus,  et  prolatione  generatum,  et 
idcirco  Filium  Dei  et  Deum  dictum,  ex  unitate  Substantiee* 

^  Ad  Uxor.  lib.  ii.  c.  6:  'Audiat .  .  .  de  gane&.  Quae  Dei  mentio?  que 
Christi  invocatio  1  * 

^  Adv.  Jud.  0.  7 :  'TJbique  creditur,  ab  omnibus  gentibus  suprk  enumer- 
atis  colitur,  ubique  regnat,  ubique  adoratur.' 

P  Particularly  in  the  treatise,  De  Oratione,  0.  15,  Tol.  i.  ed.  Ben.  p.  223 : 
T&s  8^  ovK  fori  Kwrh  rhv  fMvra'    *Ti  fA€  \4yeis  dya06y;  o&Scls  ieyaBhs  cl  t*^ 

[user. 
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sistent  with  his  own  general  line  of  teaching,  by  which  it  must 
in  fairness  be  interpreted.  Origen  often  insists  upon  the  worship 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  being  a  Christian  duty  4 ;  he  illustrates  this 
duty,  especially  in  his  Homilies,  by  his  personal  example  ' ;  he 
bases  it  upon  the  great  truth  which  justifies  and  demands  such 
a  practical  acknowledgment ».     It  is  in  keeping  with  this  that 

cfs  6  %ths,  6  HofT^p'*  fhcfiy  &y*  Ti  iyuoX  TpofffixV  >  ^^'^V  '*'V  narpi  wpoir- 
t^fffBcu  xp^f  f  K&7&  lepotr^ifxot^cur  thr€p  8uk  rwv  ayitav  ypoupQv  fiayOdyerf' 
'Apxttpt't  y^  r^  dir^p  ^[JMV  KaraffraBimi  (nrh  rov  Jlarrphs,  koI  xapeucX'fyrfp 
hrh  rov  Tlarphs  ttyou  \afi6yri,  c^x^^^'^  ilfMs  oh  8e7,  &XA&  8t*  &pxtfp^ots  KoUi 
wapcutX-fnov  K.T.X,  This  indefezudble  language  was  a  result  of  the  line  taken 
by  Origen  in  opposing  the  Monarchians.  'As  the  latter,  together  with  the 
distinction  of  substance  in  the  Father  and  the  Son,  denied  also  that  of  the 
Person,  so  it  was  with  Origen  a  matter  of  practical  moment,  on  account  of 
the  systematic  connexion  of  ideas  in  his  philosophical  system  of  Christianity, 
to  maintain  in  opposition  to  them  the  personal  independence  of  the  Logos. 
Sometimes  in  this  controversy  he  distinguishes  between  unity  of  substance 
and  personal  unity  or  unity  of  subject,  so  that  it  only  concerned  him  to 
controvert  the  latter.  And  this  certainly  was  the  point  of  greatest  practical 
moment  to  him ;  and  he  must  have  been  well  aware  that  many  of  the 
Fathers  who  contended  for  a  personal  distinction  held  firmly  at  the  same 
time  to  a  unity  of  substance.  But  according  to  the  internal  connexion  of 
his  own  system  (Keander  means  his  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  rh  %v)  both 
fell  together;  wherever  he  spoke,  therefore,  from  the  position  of  that 
system,  he  affirmed  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  kr^p&n\%  ri};  ohfftas  and 
the  irtpSnis  ttjs  vroffrdaews  or  rod  hwoKUfievov*  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  ii. 
31 1>  312.  Frorii  this  philosophical  premiss  Origen  deduces  his  practical 
inference  above  noticed:  tl  yh^  erepos,  &s  4v  6XKois  BelKvurcUf  kut*  oi/a-lav 
Ktd  hwoKeifieifSs  itrriy  6  Tibs  rod  narphs,  Ijroi  'wpoffKvintr4ov  r^  *tl^  Kok  oh  r^ 
Iloerpl,  ^  &tupor4pots,  fj  r^  liar  pi  fi6inp.  De  Orat.  c.  15,  sub  init.  p.  222. 
Although,  then,  Origen  expreBBeB  his  conclusion  in  Scriptural  terminology, 
it  is  a  conclusion  wluch  is  traceable  to  his  philosophy  as  distinct  from  ms 
strict  religious  belief,  and  it  is  entirely  contradict^  by  a  large  namber 
of  other  passages  in  Ids  writings. 

4  Cbntr.  Gels.  v.  12,  sub  fin.  vol.  i.  p.  587.  Also  Ibid.  viii.  12,  p.  750  (in 
juxta-position  with  some  inconsistent  language) :  Iva  oZp  6cby,  &s  &iro8c8(^ 
Ko/ifP,  rhv  floT^pa  K(d  rhv  Tihv  BfoawehofitV  koI  fi4v€i  iifuv  6  xphs  rohs  fiXkovs 
krti^s  \6yos'  KoiX  oh  rhv  l^vayxos  7c  ipaucvra,  its  irp&r^pov  ohK  6vra,  h-wep' 
$piri<nethofi€y.  Ibid.  viii.  26 :  fi6vip  yh^  vpoffevicr^ov  r^  iwl  wa<ri  Bc^,  koI 
irpo<r€VKr4ov  yt  r^  Movoytvtt,  Ktd  tlporrorSKtp  trdaifs  irr(<rca)s,  A6y<f  Sfov, 

'  See  his  prayer  on  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  as  spiritually  ex* 
plained,  Hom.  13  in  Exod.  xxxv.  p.  176 :  'Domine  Jesu,  praesta  mihi,  ut 
aliquid  monumenti  habere  merear  in  tabemaculo  Tuo.  Ego  optarem  (si 
fieri  posset),  esse  aliquid  meum  in  illo  auro,  ex  quo  propitiatorium  fabricatur, 
vel  ex  quo  area  contegitur,  vel  ex  quo  candelabrum  fit  luminis  et  lucenue. 
Aut  si  aurum  non  habeo,  argentum  saltem  aliquid  inveniar  offerre,  quod 
proficiat  in  columnas,  vel  in  bases  earum.  Aut  certe  vel  sris  aliquid  .... 
Tantum  ne  in  omnibus  jejunus  et  infecundus  inveniar.*  Cf.  too  Hom.  i. 
in  Lev.,  Hom.  v.  in  Lev.,  quoted  by  Bingham,  Ant.  xiii.  2,  $  3. 

■  Gomm.  in  Bom.  x.  lib.  viii.  vol.  4,  p.  624,  ed.  Ben.,  quoted  by  Bingham, 
ubi  supra :  '  [Apostolus]  in  principio  Epistolse  quam  ad  Gorinthios  scribit. 
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Origen  ezplams  the  frankinceiiBe  offered  by  the  wise  men  to 
our  InfEint  Sayionr  as  an  acknowledgment  of  His  Grodhead;  since 
such  an  action  obviously  involved  that  adoration  which  is  due 
only  to  God^.  This  explanation  could  not  have  been  put  for- 
ward by  any  but  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jesus.  In  the  work  on 
the  Trinity u,  ascribed  to  Novatian,  in  the  treatises  and  letters^ 
of  St.  Cyprian,  in  the  apologetic  works  of  Amobius  7  and  Lac- 

^abi  didt,  "Cmn  onmibiu  qui  invocant  ^Lcauen  DamiDi  noetri  Jesu  Cbiistij 
in  amm  looo  ipsorum  et  nostro"  eum  cujuB  nomen  invoeatur,  Dominnm 
Jesum  Christum  esse  pronuntiat.  Si  ergo  bt  Ehqb,  et  Hoyses,  et  Aaron, 
et  Samuel,  "iuvocabuit  Dominnm  et  ipse  exaudiebat  eoe/'  sine  dubio 
Christum  Jesum  Bominum  invocabant ;  et  si  invocare  nomeu  Domini  et 
orare  Domiuum  unum  atque  idem  est ;  siout  invocatur  Deus,  invocandus 
«8t  Christus;  et  sicut  oratur  Deus,  ita  et  orandus  est  Christus;  et  sicut 
offerimus  Deo  Patzi  primo  omnium  orationes,  ita  et  Domino  Jesu  Christo ; 
et  sicut  offerimus  postulationes  Fatri,  ita  offerimus  postulationes  et  Filio ; 
«t  sicut  offerimus  gratiarum  actiones  Deo,  ita  et  gratias  offerimus  Salvatori. 
Unum  namque  utrique  honorem  deferendum,  id  est  Patri  et  Filio,  divinus 
edocet  sermo,  cum  dicit:  "Ut  omnes  honorifioent  Milium,  sicut  honori- 
ficant  Patrem."  * 

*  Contr.  Cels.  i.  60,  p.  375 :  4>cpoyr€s  fikv  liapa,  &  (Jtv'  oSrwf  hvotiiff») 
avv6ir<p  rtvl  in  Btov  jcoU  ayBp<&irov  $yryrov  wpotriiveyKcaf,  aififioXa  fihv,  &s 
/Sflurt^ci  rhy  xP^tr^,  us  5^  r€$tfri^ofi4vq>  i^v  triiipvaa^f  &s  8c  Be^  rhy  \i^a»tor6v 
wpotrffifeyKoy  5^,  fux06vrts  rhy  r6vov  rijs  yeyeffcus  avrov.  *AAA*  ^irei  0€hs 
^Vf  6  irkp  T(^s  fiorfiovmots  iufSpdnrois  dy^e^ovs  imnrdpxotv  2»T^p  rod  y4yovs 
rSov  ivdp^wv,  &yyc\os  iifidyparo  r^y  rwv  fidyotv  iirl  irpoaKuy^ffat  rhy  'Itiffow 
e^ffefitica^f  Xp^lJ^rUras  avrols  'fi^  I^Ktiv  irphs  rhy  *Hp<&hiy,  oAX'  ^irayeX0car 
&AAT7  69^  eis  rk  oIkciSpc.*     Cf.  St.  Iren.  adv.  Hser.  iii.  9.  2. 

^Novat.  de  Trin.  c.  14,  quoted  by  Bingham:  'Si  homo  tantummodo 
Christus,  quomodo  adest  ubique  invocatus,  quum  h^ec  hominis  natura  non 
sit,  sed  Dei,  ut  adesse  omni  loco  possit  ? ' 

'  St.  Cyprian,  de  Bono  Patientise,  p.  220,  ed.  Fell. :  '  Pater  Deus  praeoepit 
Filium  suum  adorari :  et  Apostolus  Paulus,  divini  prsec^ti  memor,  ponit  et 
dicit:  ''Deus  exaltavit  ilium  et  donavit  illi  nomen  quod  est  super  omne 
nomen ;  ut  in  nomine  Jesu  omne  genu  flectatur,  coelestium,  terrestrium,  et 
infemorum : "  et  in  Apocalypsi  angelus  Joanni  volenti  adorari  se  resistit  et 
dicit :  "  Vide  ne  feceris,  quia  conservus  tuus  sum  et  fratrum  tuorum ;  Jesum 
Pominum  adora."  Qualis  Dominus  Jesus,  et  quanta  patientia  ejas,  ut  qui 
in  coelis  adoratur,  necdum  vindicetur  in  terris  ?  In  Bev.  zz.  9,  St.  Cyprian 
probably  read  r^  KvpUp  instead  of  r^  @€^.  See  his  language  to  Lucius, 
jBishop  of  Bome,  who  had  recently  been  a  confessor  in  a  sudden  persecution 
of  GaJlus,  A.n.  252  (£p.  61,  p.  145,  ed.  FcJl.):  'Has  ad  vos  literas  mit- 
timus, frater  carissime,  et  reprsesentantes  vobis  per  epistolam  gaudium 
nostrum,  fida  obsequia  caritatis  expromimus ;  hie  quoque  in  sacrificiis  atque 
in  orationibus  nostris  non  cessantes  Deo  Patri,  et  C^iristo  Filio  Ejus  Domino 
nostro  gratias  agere,  et  orare  pariter  ac  petere,  ut  qui  perfectus  est  atque 
perficiens,  custodiat  et  perficiat  in  vobis  oonfessionis  vestne  glorigaam 


coronam.' 


f  Amobius  adv.  Gentes,  i.  36:  'Quotidianis  supplicationibus  adoratis.^ 
And  Ibid.  i.  39 :  '  Neque  [Christus]  omni  illo  qui  vel  nuudmus  potest  ex> 
cogitari  divinitatis  affidatur  cultu  ?'  [ed.  Oehler]. 

[lkct. 
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tantius^,  references  to  the  subject  are  numerous  and  decisive. 
But  our  limits  forbid  any  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
materials  which  crowd  upon  us  as  we  advance  into  the  central 
and  later  decades  of  the  third  century;  and  at  this  point  it  may 
be  well  to  glance  at  the  forms  with  which  the  primitive  Church 
actually  approached  the  throne  of  the  Redeemer. 

It  is  clear  that  Christian  hymnody  has  ever  been  prized  and 
hated  for  its  services  in  popularising  the  worship  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Hymnody  actively  educates,  while  it  partially  satisfies, 
the  instinct  of  worship ;  it  is  a  less  formal  and  sustained  act  of 
worship  than  prayer,  yet  it  may  really  involve  transient  acts 
of  the  deepest  adoration.  But,  because  it  is  less  formal ;  be- 
cause in  using  it  the  soul  can  pass,  as  it  were,  unobserved  and 
at  will  from  mere  sympathetic  states  of  feeling  to  adoration,  and 
from  adoration  back  to  passive  although  reverent  sympathy ; — 
hymnody  has  always  been  a  popular  instrument  for  the  ex- 
pression of  religious  feeling.  And  &om  the  first  years  of 
Christianity  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  consecrated  to  the 
honour  of  the  Redeemer.  We  have  already  noted  traces  of  such 
apostolical  hymns  in  the  Pauline  Epistles;  but  some  early 
Humanitarian  teachers  did  unintentional  service,  by  bringing 
into  prominence  the  value  of  hymns  as  witnesses  to  Christian 
doctrine,  tmd  as  efficient  means  of  popular  dogmatic  teaching. 
When  the  followers  of  Artemon  maintained  that  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  Godhead  was  only  brought  into  the  Church  during 
the  episcopate  of  Zephyrinus,  a  Catholic  writer,  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius,  observed,  by  way  of  reply,  that  Hhe  psalms  and  hymns 
of  the  brethren,  which,  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity, 
had  been  written  by  the  faithful,  all  celebrate  Christ,  the  Word 
of  God,  proclaiming  His  Divinity*.'  Origen  pointed  out  that 
hymns  were  addressed  only  to  God  and  to  His  Only-begotten 
Word,  Who  is  also  God  ^.  And  the  practical  value  of  these  hymns 
as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Deity  was  illustrated  by  the 
conduct  of  Faulus  of  Samosata.  He  banished  from  his  own 
and  neighbouring  churches  the  psalms  which  were  sung  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  he  spoke  of  them  contemptuously  as  being 
merely  modem  compositions.  This  was  very  natural  in  a 
prelate  who  '  did  not  wish  to  confess  with  the  Church  that  the 

'  Lactantins,  Div.  Inst.  iv.  i6. 

*  Eus.  Hist.  Ecd.  v.  28 :  t^oA/Aol  8c  Zcoi  ko)  4^eX  &ScA<^»i'  dir*  hpxhs  vwh 
wi<rr&v  ypa<f>€7<rai,  rhv  A6yov  rov  Oeov  rhv  Xpiffrhv  {ffivovtri  BeoKoyovvrts, 

^  Contr.  Gels.  viii.  67 :  Sfivous  yhp  els  fi6you  rhy  M  ira<rt  \4yofitv  Sehy,  koI  rhv 
fiovoytyrj  alnov  AAyov  koX  Bt6y'  koH  hfxvovftiy  yt  ^thy  jca2  rhy  fHoyoyMyij  alnov, 
VII  ] 
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Son  of  God  had  descended  from  heayen<';'  bnt  it  shews  how 
the  hymnody  of  the  primitiye  Chorch  protencted  and  proclaimed 
the  truths  which  she  taught  and  cherii^ed. 

Of  the  early  hymns  of  the  Church  of  Christ  some  remain  to 
this  day  among  us  as  witnesses  and  expressions  of  her  fedth  in 
Christ's  Diyinity.  Such  are  the  Tersanctus  and  the  Gloria  in 
Excelsis.  Both  belong  to  the  second  century ;  both  were  intro- 
duced, it  is  difficult  to  say  how  early,  into  the  Eucharistic  Office ; 
both  pay  Divine  honours  to  our  Blessed  Lord.  As  each  morning 
dawned,  the  Christian  of  primitive  days  repeated  in  private  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  ;  it  was  his  hymn  of  supplication  and  praise 
to  Christ.  How  wonderfully  does  it  blend  the  appeal  to  our 
Lord's  human  sympathies  with  the  confession  of  His  Divine 
prerogatives  I  *  O  Lord  Grod,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father, 
That  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.' 
How  thrilling  is  that  burst  of  praise,  which  at  last  drowns 
the  plaintive  notes  of  entreaty  that  have  preceded  it,  and  hails 
Jesus  Christ  glorified  on  His  throne  in  the  heights  of  heaven ! 
*  For  Thou  only  art  holy ;  Thou  only  art  the  Lord ;  Thou 
only,  O  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in  the  glory 
of  Grod  the  Father.'  Each  evening  too,  in  those  early  times,  the 
Christian  offered  another  hymn,  less  known  among  ourselves, 
but  scarcely  less  beautiful.  It  too  was  addressed  to  Jesus  in 
His  majesty : — 

'  Hail !   gladdening  Light,  of  His  pure  glory  poured. 
Who  is  th'  Immortal  Father,  heavenly,  blest. 
Holiest  of  Holies — Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ! 
Now  we  are  come  to  the  sun's  hour  of  rest. 
The  lights  of  evening  round  us  shine. 
We  hymn  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  Divine! 
Worthiest  art  Thou  at  all  times  to  be  sung 

With  undefiled  tongue, 
Son  of  our  Grod,  Giver  of  life.  Alone ! 
Therefore  in  all  the  world.  Thy  glories.  Lord,  they  own  •*.' 

0  Bus.  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  30 :  ^oKyiohs  h\  rohs  fi^v  els  rhy  K^piov  iifiuv^lriffovp 
Xpurrhv  irauffos,  &5  8^  vewTfpovs  koX  vetoTfpav  ay^pwv  anryypdfifiara.  The 
account  continues :  els  hxurhp  hh  iv  fieari  t$  iKkKfi<rit^  r^  /ueyciAv?  rov  irdaxa 
ilfi4p<f  }lfa\fi^lic7v  yvvtuKos  vapeurKtvdCav,  ^v  koIX  d,Ko{Kras  &v  ris  tppi^fUK  They 
seem  to  have  sung  in  this  prelate's  own  presence,  and  with  his  appro- 
bation, odes  which  greeted  him  as  'an  angel  who  had  descended  from 
heaven,*  although  Paulus  denied  our  Lord*s  pre-existence.  Vanity  and 
unbelief  are  naturally  and  generally  found  together.  The  historian  adds  ex- 
pressly: rhv  fiky  yip  Vthv  rod  &tov  ov  fioiKcrau  avyofji.o\oy€iy  4^  ovp^amv 
KaT€\ri\v$4ycu. 

^  Gf.  Lyra  Apostolica,  No.  63.  The  original  is  given  in  Bouth*s  BeUquin 
Sacr.  iii.  p.  515  :— 

[lect. 
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A  yet  earlier  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  ode  with  which  the 
Alexandrian  Clement  concludes  his  Psedagogus.  Although  its 
phraseology  was  strictly  adapted  to  the  'perfect  Gnostic'  at 
Alexandria  in  the  second  century,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  congregational  use.  It  celebrates  our  Lord,  as 
*  the  Dispenser  of  ^nsdom,'  '  the  Support  of  the  suffering,*  the 
*Lord  of  immortality,'  *the  Saviour  of  mortals,'  'the  Mighty 
Son,'  '  the  God  of  peace.'  It  thrice  insists  on  the  '  sincerity '  of 
the  praise  thus  offered  Him.     It  concludes  :— 

'  Sing  we  sincerely 
The  Mighty  Son; 
We,  the  peacefal  choir. 
We,  the  Christ-begotten  ones, 
We,  the  people  of  sober  life. 
Sing  we  together  the  Grod  of  peace  *.' 

Nor  may  we  forget  a  hymn  which,  in  God's  good  providence, 
has  been  endeared  to  all  of  us  from  childhood.  '  In  its  present 
form,  the  Te  Deum  is  clearly  Western,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
age  of  St.  Augustine,  with  whose  baptism  it  is  connected  by  the 
popular  tradition,  or,  as  is  probable,  to  a  later  period.  But  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  portions  of  it  are  of  Eastern  origin,  and 
that  they  carry  us  up  wellnigh  to  the  sub-apostolic  period.  The 
Te  Deum  is  at  once  a  song  of  praise,  a  creed,  and  a  supplication. 
In  each  capacity  it  is  addressed  to  our  Lord.  In  the  Te  Deum 
how  profound  is  the  adoration  offered  to  Jesus,  whether  as  One 

^wf  Vkajobv  aylas  96^iis  kOcufdrou  Tlarphs 
oupavioVf  kyloVf  fidKopos, 
'Iriffov  Xpurr^t 

iZSvrtf  ^tff  iffirepivhu, 
hfJLVovfttv  HaripOy  koDl  Tlhy,  Koi  "Ayiop  Ilytdfia  Beov. 
A^ios  c7  ip  iraffi  Ktupois  6fAyu<r$cu  ^vouf  6<rlaiSf 

Hih  6  K6<riMS  irc  8o|(£(Ef. 

St.  Basil  quotes  it  in  part,  De  Spir.  Sanct.  73.  It  is  still  the  Vesper  Hymn 
of  the  (xreek  Church. 

•  Clem.  Alex.  Psed.  iii.  i  a,  fin.  p.  313 ;  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus, 
torn.  iii.  p.  3.  '  Der  Ton  des  Idedes  ist  .  .  .  .  gnostisch  versinnlichend.' 
(Fortlage  Gesange  Christlicher  Vorzeit,  p.  357,  qu.  by  Daniel)  ;— 

fUXTWfity  ar\&s 
wcuBa  KpaTip6Vf 
X0p^9  tipiimis 
ol  xp^f^^^^ot, 
\ctbs  <r<&<ppwVf 

vn] 
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of  the  Most  H0I7  Three,  or  more  apecullj  in  His  Pcxeonal  ^a- 
tinctneflB  ae  the  King  of  GHoiy,  the  Fatl^B  ETerlaating  Scml 
How  touching  are  the  eapplicatiomi  which  remind  Him  that 
idmi  He  became  incarnate  *He  did  not  abhor  the  Yirgin's 
womb,'  that  when  His  Death-agony  was  passed  He  'qpened  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  beliererB ! '  How  paemoDate  are  Uie 
pleadings  that  He  would  'he^  His  servants  idiom  He  has  re- 
deemed with  His  most  preeioas  Blood,'  that  He  would  ^mahe 
them  to  be  nnmbered  with  His  saints  in  glmry  everlasting!' 
Much  of  this  language  is  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  all  of  it  is 
redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  the  earliest  Church ;  and,  as  we 
Knglish  Christians  use  it  still  in  our  daily  services,  we  may  rejoice 
to  feel  that  it  unites  us  idtogether  in  spirit,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  letter,  with  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries  ^. 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  contain  ancient  doxologies 
which  associate  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Father  as  '  inhabiting  tiie 
praises  of  Israel,'  afi^r  the  manner  of  the  Gloria  Fatri  s.  And 
the  Eyrie  Eleison,  that  germinal  type  of  supplication,  of  which 
the  countless  litanies  of  the  modem  Church  are  only  the  varied 
expansions,  is  undoubtedly  sub-apostolic.  Together  with  the 
Tersanctus  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  it  shews  very  remar^bly, 
by  its  presence  in  the  Eucharistic  Office,  how  ancient  and  de^y 
rooted  was  the  Christian  practice  of  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ. 
For  the  Eucharist  has  a  double  aspect :  it  is  a  gift  from  heaven 
to  earth,  but  it  is  also  an  offering  from  earth  to  heaven.  In  the 
Eucharist  the  Christian  Church  offers  to  the  Eternal  Father  the 
< merits   and  Death  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ;'   since  Christ 

'  On  this  snbject,  see  Daniel,  Thesaur.  Hymnolog.  torn.  U.  pp.  379-299. 

»  Constitutiones,  viii.  12  (vol.  i.  p.  482,  ed.  Labbe),  quoted  by  Bingham : 
rnpwtxkKovyikv  <r€  . . .  .  ftr»f  Sfinanat  rifiis  9wrnifrfi(ras  iv  tJ  ci<re/3c^  ^i- 
trwctydyps  iv  rf  fivuriK^U^  roO  Xpurrov  oov  rov  %€ov  wdartis  cuffdiir^s  tcai 
varirris  4>6<rcoi>s,  rod  0cun\4<os  ^ijmv,  itrpiwrovs,  iifUfAvrovs,  iveyKX-'hrovf  Srt 
ffot  xwra  l6^a,  ff4$as  K<d  clx^V^'''^  '''^^  '^  vpotrK^ffu  r^  Uarpi,  koX  t^ 
T/{;,  Kol  T^  'Ayltp  Uv^^fJiari  jcol  vw  ira2  del  ica2  tis  rohs  iivfWeiirtis  ical  &rcXcv- 
rirrovs  aiwvas  rav  Mvatv.  Ibid.  13  (p.  483):  8tA  rov  Xpttrrov  ow  ft^  9^ 
ffoi  J^{«,  Tt/Lt^,  alvos,  Zo^oKoyia,  €hxapifr'ria,  Kut  ry  'A^fy  Uvt^fiori,  cis  t©^ 
al&yas,  iifiiiu.  Ibid. :  €{f\oyrifi4vos  6  ipx^fJ^^yos  iw  Mfmri  KvpUw  Oc^s, 
Kipios,  KoX  M^twfy  iifuu'  *£Urain'h  iv  to7s  ti^ltrrois.  Ibid.  14  (p.  486) : 
iaurohs  r^  St^*  t^  t^^^V  ^*w4tT^  %e^,  ical  r^  Xpiar^  cArov  wapoBA/teSm, 
Ibid.  15  (p.  486) :  xipras  rifias  hcurwirfay^  els  tV  tSv  ohpaatSov  fitunXeiaaf, 
4v  Xpitrr^  *Ii)(roO  r^  Kvpl^  iifxatr  fitB*  ot  ffoi  ^ia,  rifi^  koI  (r4$as  koL  t^ 
'Ayi^  Ily €{ffiar I  els  robs  ai&vasy  hyL'hv,  Ibid.  (p.  487) :  J^^J^oi  8<J|o,  o^m, 
fMyoXvifpiieeia,  ff4$as,  wpoaiedrna'ts,  icol  rf  v^  itwXi  'Irftrov  ry  Xpurr^  von  r^ 
Kvpi^  ilfA&y  Koi  e€^  Koi  /SouriXci,  kclL  r^  'Ayif  Ilye^ari,  fvv  mil  &c2  mU  cir 
robs  edSvas  rwu  al^w,  itfjjpf. 
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* 

HimnftTf  has  said,  <Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me.'  Tke 
canon  of  CarUiage  accordingly  ezpreanKs  the  more  ancient  law 
and  instinct  of  the  Church :  *■  Gum  altari  adcoBtitiir,  semper  ad 
Patrem  dirigattir  oratio  V  Tet  so  strong  was  the  impulse  to 
offer  prayer  to  Chrifit,  that  this  canon  is  strictly  observed  by  no 
single  liturgy,  while  some  rites  violate  it  with  tfase  utmost  con- 
nsteney.  The  Mozarabic  rite  is  a  case  in  point:  its  collects 
witness  to  the  Church's  long  struggle  with,  and  final  victory 
over,  the  tenacious  Arianimn  q&  Spain  K    It  might  even  appear 

^  Gone,  Garth,  iii.  e.  23,  Lftbbe,  tqL  ii.  p.  11 70. 

1  Taking  a  small  part  of  the  Mozarabic  MisBal,  from  Advent  Sunday  to 
Epipliany  indusiye,  we  find  sixty  cases  in  which  prayer  is  offered,  during  the 
altar  service,  to  our  Lord.  These  cases  include  (i)  three  '  Illations  *  or  F^re- 
£Mes,  for  the  third  Sunday  in  Advsnt,-  GiieamdsKoii,  and  Epiphany  (and  pari 
at  least  of  this  Mass  for  the  Epiphany  is  considered  by  'Dt,  Neale  in  his 
Easays  oik  lituxgiology,  p.  138,  to  beat  least  not  later  'than  the  midcUe  of 
the  fourth  century*);  also  (2)  sevefral  prayers  in  which  our  Lord's  agency 
in  sanctifying  the  Eackaristic  sacrifioe,  or  eTcn  in  reeei-ring  it,  is  impSed—- 

e.g.  '  Jesu,  bone  Fontifex sanctifica  banc  oblationem  ;*  or,  m  a  'Post 

Pndie*  for  fifth  Sunday  in  Adveni:  'Hee  oblata  Tibi benedicenda 

asaume  libamina  (.  .  .  .  tui  AdventtLs  g^oiiam,  &c.).*  (Miss.  Mob.  p.  17.) 
So  again,  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday:  'Ecee>  Jesu  . . .  deferimus  Tibi  hoc  sacri- 
ficimn  nostra  redamptionis  .....  aocipe  hoc  sacrificium ;'  on  which  Leslie 
quotes  St.  Fulgentius^  de  l^de,  e.  19 :  '  Gui  (i.  e.  to  the  Tncamate  Son) 
cum  Patre  et  Spiritu  Sancto  ....  sMxificiom  pania  et  vini  ....  Ecdesia 
....  offenre  non  oessat.*  Again^  in  the  Mass  for  Easter  Friday,  in  an 
'Alia  Oratio:*  'Eooe,  Jesu  Mediator ....  hano  Tibi  affonmus  Tictimam 
sacrificii  singularis.*  Erom  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter  Day  inclusive^  the 
payers  offei^d  to  Ghrist,  according  to  this  Missal,  are  twenty-nine.  The 
zeal  of  the  Spanish  Ghurch  for  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  remarkably 

shewn  in  a  'Post  Pridie*  for  Whitsunday:   'Susdpe Spiritus 

Sancte,  onmipotens  Deus,  sacrificia;*  on  which  Leslies  note  says,  'Ariani 
negabant  sacrificinm  debere  Dei  Eilio  offeni,  aut  Spiritui  Sancto ....  contra 
quoe  Gatholid  Gotho-ffispaTil  Filio  et  ^iritui  Sancto  saorificium  Eucharisti- 
cum  distinct^  offerunt  ;*  and  he  proceeds  te  quote  another  passage  from 
Fulgentius  that  worship  and  sacnfioe  were  offered  alike  to  all  the  Three 
Persons,  'hoc  est,  Sanctse  Trinitati.*  The  Grallican  Liturgies,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  exhibit  the  same  feature  of  Eucharistic  prayer  to  our  Lord.  Lx 
the  very  old  series  of  fragmentary  Masses,  discovered  bv  Mono,  and  edited' 
by  the  Bev.  G.  H.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Neale  (in  Ancient  Liturgies  of  the  Gral- 
lican Ghurch,  part  i.),  as  the  'Missale  Bichenovense*  (from  the  abbey  of 
Beichoiau,  where  they  were  found),  there  are  four  cases  of  prayer  to  Ghnst ; 
one  of  them,  in  the  ninth  Mass,  being  in  a  '  Gontestatio  or  Preface.  In 
the  'Grothic*  (or  southern-Gallic)  Missal,  prayer  is  made  to  Him  about 
aeventy-six  times.  Some  of  these  cases  are  very  striking.  Thus  on  Ghristmaa 
Day, '  Suscipe,  ....  Domine  Jesu,  onmipotens  Deus,  saorificium  laudis  ob- 
latum.'  (Muratori,  Lit.  Bom.  ii.  521 ;  Forbes  and  Neale,  p.  35.)  The- 
'Immolatio'  (another  term  for  the  Gontestatio)  of  Palm  Sunday  is  ad- 
dressed to  Ghrist.  The  'Old  Gallican'  Missal,  belonging  to  centnl  Gaul,, 
has  sixteen  cases  of  prayer  to  Him,  including  the  'Tmmnlatio'  of  Easter 

vn] 
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to  substitute  for  the  rule  laid  down  at  Carthage,  the  distinct 
but  (considering  the  indivisible  relation  of  the  Three  Holy 
Persons  to  each  other)  perfectly  consistent  principle  that  the 
Eucharist  is  offered  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  too  would  seem 
to  be  the  mind  of  the  Eastern  Church  ^.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
observe  that  at  this  day,  both  in  the  Eucharistic  Service  and 
elsewhere,  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  is  as  integral  a  feature  of  the 
devotional  system  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  was  of  the 
ancient,  or  as  it  is  of  the  contemporary  Use  of  Western 
Christendom^. 

Nor  was  the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  early  Christians 
an  esoteric  element  of  their  religious  activity,  obvious  only  to 
those  who  were  within  the  Church,  who  cherished  her  creed,  and 
who  took  part  in  her  services.    It  was  not  an  abstract  doctrine, 

Saturday.  The  'GaUioan  Saoramentary*  (called  also  the  Sacramentariimi 
Bobiense,  and  by  Mr.  Foibes,  the  Missal  of  Besan9on)  has  twenty-eight 
such  cases,  including  three  Contestations.  The  Canon  of  the  Ambrosian 
Bite  has  prayers  to  Christ. 

^  The  principle  affirmed  in  the  old  Spanish  rite,  that  the  Eucharist  was 
to  be  offeo^  to  the  whole  Trinity,  and  therefore  to  the  Son,  is  also  affiirmed 
in  the  daily  Liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Church.    The  prayer  of  the  Cherubic 
Hymn,  which  indeed  was  not  originally  a  part  of  St.  Chrysostom's  Liturgy, 
having  been  inserted  in  it  not  earlier  thui  Justinian's  reign,  has  this  con- 
clusion :   2^  7^  cT  t  iFpo<r^4po9V  km  wpoff<^€p6fjtepoSf  Koi  irpo(rlicx^f''^fos,  Ktd 
9taSi96fityos,  Xpurr^  6   Sths  ilfxQy,  lad  <rol  r^v  Hd^oM  iivair4fiirofi€V  icr.X. 
About  1 155  a  dispute  arose  as  to  fpoffhex^fjixvos,  and  Soterichus  Panteu- 
genus,  patriarch-elect  of  Antioch,  who  taught  that  the  sacrifice  was  not 
offered  to  the  Son,  but  only  to  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  con- 
demned in  a  council  at  Conistantinople,  11 56.     'This,'  says  Neale  (Introd. 
to  East.  Church,  i.  434),  'was  the  end  of  the  controversy  that  for  more 
than  seven  hundred  years  had  vexed  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  the 
Incarnation.'    !^tween  this  event  and  the  condemnation  of  Monothelitisniy 
Keale  reckons  the  condemnation  of  Adoptionism,  in  794.    Compare  also,  in 
the  present  Litui^  of  St.  James,  a  prayer  just  before  the  '  Sancta  Sanctis,* 
addressed  to  our  Lord,  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  '  Thy  holy  and  bloodlesB 
sacrifices.'    The  same  Liturgy  has  other  prayers  addressed  to  Him.     In 
St.  Mark's  Liturgy,  among  other  prayers  to  Christ,  one  runs  thus,  '  Shew 
Thy  face  on  this  bread  and  these  cups.'    After  the  Lord's  Frayer,  the 
Deacon  says,  'Bow  your  heads  to  Jesus,'  and  the  response  is,  'To  Thee, 
O  Lord.'    In  fact,  the  East  seems  never  to  have  accepted  the  maxim  that 
Eucharistic  praver  was  always  addressed  to  the  Father.    Our  '  Prayer  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  addressed  to  the  Son,  is  the  'prayer  of  the  third  Antiphoin* 
in  Lit.  St.  Chrys.;  and  the  same  rite,  and  the  Armenian,  have  the  re- 
markable prayer,  'Attend,  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  God and  oome 

to  sanctify  us,'  &;c.  In  the  Coptic  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  our  Lord  ia  be- 
sought to  send  down  the  Spirit  on  the  elements.  The  present  Boman  rite 
has  three  prayers  to  Christ  between  the  'Agnus  Dei'  and  the  'Pain^n 
Goelestem.' 

^  See  Note  F  in  Appendix. 
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but  a  living  and  notorious  practice,  daily  observed  by,  and 
recommended  to,  Christians.  As  such  it  challenged  the  ob- 
seryation  of  the  heathen  from  a  yery  early  date.  It  is  probable 
indeed  that  the  Jews,  as  notably  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Poly- 
carp's  martyrdom  ™,  drew  the  attention  of  pagan  magistrates  to 
the  worship  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  stir  up  contempt  and  hatred 
against  the  Christians.  But  such  a  worship  was  of  itself  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  administrative  instincts  of  Roman  magistrates 
as  an  unauthorized  addition  to  the  registered  religions  of  the 
empire,  even  before  they  had  discovered  it  to  be  irreconcileable 
with  public  observance  of  the  established  state  ceremonies,  9,nd 
specially  with  any  acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  of  the  reign- 
ing emperor.  The  younger  Pliny  is  drawing  up  a  report  for  the 
eye  of  his  imperial  master  Trajan ;  and  he  writes  with  the  cold 
impartiality  of  a  pagan  statesiian  who  is  permitting  himself  to 
take  a  distant  philosophical  interest  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
lower  orders.  Some  apostates  £rom  the  Church  had  been 
brought  before  his  tribunal,  and  he  had  questioned  them  as  to 
the  practices  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor.  It  appeared  that 
on  a  stated  day  the  Christians  met  before  daybreak,  and  sang 
among  themselves,  responsively,  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God"*. 
Here  it  should  be  noted  that  Pliny  is  not  recording  a  vague 
report,  but  a  definite  statement,  eHcited  from  several  persons  in 
cross-examination,  moreover  touching  a  point  which,  in  dealing 
with  a  Eoman  magistrate,  they  might  naturally  have  desired 
to  keep  in  the  background  o.  Again,  the  emperor  Adrian,  when 
writing  to  Servian,  describes  the  population  of  Alexandria  as 
divided  between  the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  worship  of 
SerapisP.     That  One  Who  had  been  adjudged  by  the  law  to 

»  Martyr.  St.Polyc.  c.  17. 

^  Plin.  Ep.  lib.  x.  ep.  97 :  '  Alii  ab  indice  nominati  esse  se  Christianos 
dizenmt>  et  mox  negaverunt;  fuisse  quidem  Bed  desiisse;  quidam  ante 
trienniTim,  quidam  ante  plures  annoB,  non  nemo  etiam  ante  viginti  quoque. 
Onmes  et  imaginem  tuam,  deorumque  Bimulacra  venerati  sunt,  ii  et  GhriBto 
maledixerunt.  Adfirmabant  autem,  banc  fuiBBe  summam  vel  culpse  suae 
vel  eiroris,  quod  essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire,  cannenque 
Cbristo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invicem,  seque  sacramento  non  in  scelus 
aliquod  obstringere,  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrodnia,  ne  adulteria  commit- 
terent.* 

^  That  the  'cannen'  was  an  incantation,  or  that  Christ  was  saluted 
as  a  hero,  not  as  a  Divine  Person,  are  glosses  upon  the  sense  of  this 
passage,  rather  than  its  natural  meaning.  See  Augusti,  Denkwtirdigkeiten, 
torn.  V.  p.  33. 

p  Apud  Lamprid.  in  vitft  Alex.  SeVeri:  'ab  aliis  Serapidem,  ab  aliis 
adorari  Christum.' 
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death  as  a  criminal  should  receive  Divine  honours,  must  havQ 
been  sufficiently  perplexing  to  the  Roman  official  mind ;  but  it 
was  much  less  irritating  to  the  statesmen  than  to  the  philoso- 
phers.  In  his  life  of  the  fistnatical  cynic  and  apostate  Christian, 
Peregrinus  Proteus,  whose  voluntary  self-immolation  he  himself 
witnessed  at  Olympia  in  a.d.  165,  Lucian  gives  vent  to  the  con- 
temptuous sarcasm  which  was  roused  in  him,  and  in  men  like 
him,  by  the  devotions  of  the  Church.  *The  Christians,'  he 
says,  *are  still  worshipping  that  great  man  who  was  gibbeted 
in  Palestine  4.'  He  complains  that  the  Christians  are  taught 
that  they  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  brethren,  as  soon 
as  they  have  broken  loose  from  the  prevaiHng  customs,  and 
have  denied  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  have  taken  to  the  adoration 
of  that  impaled  Sophist  of  theirs  '.  The  Celsus  with  whom  we 
meet  in  the  treatise  of  Origen  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 
friend  of  Lucian*.  Celsus,  it  has  been  remarked,  represents 
a  class  of  intellects  which  is  constantly  found  among  the 
opponents  of  Christianity;  Celsus  has  wit  and  acuteness  without 
moral  earnestness  or  depth  of  research ;  he  looks  at  things  only 
on  the  sur&ce,  and  takes  delight  in  constructing  and  putting 
forward  difficulties  and  contradictions^.  The  worship  of  our 
Lord  was  certain  to  engage  the  p'erverted  ingenuity  of  a  mind  of 
this  description;  and  Celsus  attacks  the  practice  upon  a  variety 
of  grounds  which  are  discussed  by  Origen.  The  general  positiosf 
taken  up  by  Celsus  is  that  the  Christians  had  no  right  to 
denounce  the  polytheism  of  the  pagan  world,  since  their  own 
worship  of  Christ  was  essentially  polytheistic.  It  was  absurd 
in  the  Christians,  he  contends,  to  point  at  the  heathen  gods  as 
idols,  whilst  they  worshipped  one  who  was  in  a  much  more 
wretched  condition  than  the  idols,  and  indeed  was  not  even  an 
idol  at  all,  since  he  was  a  mere  corpse^.      The  Christians,  he 

«  De  Morte  Pewgrini,  c.  11 :  rhv  fi4ytx»  o^y  iKtTyoy  Ifrt  cri^vatp  &v$pwvoy, 
rhv  4v  naKaiarriin^  &va(rK0\oiriff$4vra. 

'  Ibid.  0.  13 :  ^irei8^  irra^  irapafidvrts,  $eohs  fxW  'EWiiytKohs  inraprfiarmp^ 
ru,  rhv  8*  &.V€ffieo\oiri<rfjb4yoy  kKeivov  ffo^iar^v  ahrSov  irpoffKvvwffi, 

■  Neander  decides  in  the  negative  (Ch.  Hist.  i.  225  sqq.),  (i)  on  the 
ground  of  the  vehemence  of  the  opponent  of  Origen,  as  contrasted  with 
the  moderation  of  the  friend  of  Lucian ;  (2)  because  the  friend  of  Lucian 
was  an  Epicurean,  the  antagonist  of  Origen  a  neo-Flatonist. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  227,  ed.  Bohn. 

^  Oontr.  Gels.  vii.  40,  p.  722 :  iya  fi^  xcafrdTraa'ty  ^re  KtrrvYiKavroi  ro^s 
Il\v  iXKjovs,  rovs  HeiKWfievovs  Oeobs,  &s  ttSotka  pXcurifniiAOvyris'   rhv  Si  jml 

tr4fiovT€Sf  Koi  Harepa  Sfxotop  avTf)  ^i}tovkt6S. 
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urges,  worshipped  no  God,  no,  not  even  a  demon,  but  only 
a  dead  man  x.  If  the  Christians  were  bent  upon  religious  in- 
novations ;  if  Hercules,  and  iBsculapius,  and  the  gods  who  had 
been  of  old  held  in  honour,  were  not  to  their  taste  ;  why  could 
they  not  have  addressed  themselves  to  such  distinguished  mortals 
as  Orpheus,  or  Anaxarcnus,  or  Epictetus,  or  the  Sibyl  1  Nay, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  paid  their  devotions  to 
some  of  their  own  prophets,  to  Jonah  under  the  gourd,  or  to 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  than  to  a  man  who  had  lived  an  infa- 
mous life,  and  had  died  a  miserable  death  y?  In  thus  honouring 
a  Jew  who  had  been  apprehended  and  put  to  death,  the  Chris- 
tians were  no  better  than  the  Getae  who  worshipped  Zamolxis, 
than  the  Cilicians  who  adored  Mopsus,  than  the  Acamanians 
who  prayed  to  Amphilochus,  than  the  Thebans  with  their  cultus 
of  Amphiaraus,  than  the  Lebadians  who  were  so  devoted  to 
Trophonius  *.  Was  it  not  absurd  in  the  Christians  to  ridicule 
the  heathen  for  the  devotion  which  they  paid  to  Jupiter  on  the 
score  of  the  exhibition  of  his  sepulchre  in  Crete,  while  they 
themselves  adored  one  who  was  himself  only  a  tenant  of  the 
tomb  *  %  Above  all,  was  not  the  worship  of  Christ  fatal  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God?  If  the  Christians 
really  worshipped  no  God  but  One,  then  their  reasoning  against 
the  heathen  might  have  had  force  in  it.  But  while  they  offer  an 
excessive  adoration  to  this  person  who  has  but  lately  appeared 
in  the  world,  how  can  they  think  that  they  commit  no  offence 
against  God,  by  giving  such  Divine  honours  to  ]^s  servant  ^  % 
In  his  replies  Origen  entirely  admits  the  fact  upon  which 

'  Contr.  CelB.  vii.  68,  p.  742 :  9i€\iyxovTai  o-oupQs  ob  Behy,  iw*  M^ 
Bodfiova  &XKh  vtKphv  ffifioyrts. 

f  Ibid,  vii,  53,  p.  732 :  wStrtp  8*  ^y  6fjuv  IkuLiVifov,  ivuhii  yf  KaivoTOfiri<rai 
rt  ivtBufx-fia-aTe,  ircpi  ikWop  riyh  rwv  ycyvaius  kiro0atv6vrwu,  Ktd  Btiov  fivBov 

leaX  ol  vdKau  8c8o|our/bicVoi,  *Op^4a  eifxere  ic.r.A.     Kjf.  57. 

■  Ibid.iii.  34,  p.  469  :  fterA  ravra  *  irapair\'fi<riov  ri/ias  *  oUrcu  '  niroiTiKfyai,* 
rhf  (j&s  4^0'iv  6  K4\ffos)  ak6vra  ical  iirodavSma  dprfffKc^vraSf^  rots  Fcrms 
ffefiovai  rhy  Zdfio\^ty,  Koi  KlKi^i  rhv  Mdylfov,  koL  'PiKapvaai  rbu  *kyi<pi\oxov, 
KoL  Brjficdois  rhv  *Afi<pidp€wv,  Kal  AtfiaSlois  rhv  Tpo<p<&viov.* 

•  Ibid.  iii.  43,  p.  475 '  H-^rh  ravra  \4yti  vepl  rifiav  '  tri  KarayeKcofiev 
rS>v  ifpoffKuvo^vnav  rhv  Aloy  ive\  rdupos  avrou  4v  Kpiirp  BelKuvTou'  Kcd  ouS^y 
^TToy  a4fioiJL€V  r6v  kvh  rod  rd(pov '  k.t.X. 

**  Ibid.  viii.  12,  p.  750:  Ii6^ai  8*  &y  rts  i^iis  ro6rots  tiBovSv  ri  Kaff  JitiStv 
\4yttv  iv  r^f  *  £i  itiv  t^  firih4va  &Wou  iBepdncvoy  oZroi  trkijy  cva  Bebv,  ^y  &y 
rts  ttvroTs  ttrcos  vphs  robs  &Wous  i-r^yifs  \Ayos'  yvyl  Se  rhy  tyayxos  <pav4yra 
rovrov  inr^pBpfJi\(TKe6ov<ri,  koX  Zfiws  ovbly  xKTjfifitKiiv  yofxiCouffi  vtpl  rhy  Q^hy,  el 
Kal  tnn\p4riis  abrov  BepavevBiiaerM.* 
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Celsus  comments  in  this  lively  spirit  of  raillery.  He  does  not 
merely  admit  that  prayer  to  Christ  was  the  universal  practice 
of  the  Church ;  he  energetically  justifies  it.  When  confronting 
the  heathen  opponent  of  his  Master's  honour,  Origen  writes  as 
the  Christian  believer,  rather  than  as  the  philosophizing  Alex- 
andrian <^.  He  deals  with  the  language  of  Celsus  patiently  and 
in  detaiL  The  objects  of  heathen  worship  were  unworthy  of 
worship ;  the  Jewish  prophets  had  no  claim  to  it ;  Christ  was 
worshipped  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  God  Himself.  *If  Celsus,' 
he  says,  'had  understood  the  meaning  of  this,  ^'I  and  the  Father 
are  One,"  or  what  the  Son  of  God  says  in  His  prayer,  "As  I  and 
Thou  are  One,"  he  would  never  have  imagined  that  we  worship 
any  but  the  God  Who  is  over  all ;  for  Christ  says,  "  The  Father 
is  in  Me  and  I  in  Him  d/* '  Origen  then  proceeds,  although  by 
a  questionable  analogy,  to  guard  this  language  against  a  Sabellian 
construction :  the  worship  addressed  to  Jesus  was  addressed  to 
Him  as  personally  distinct  from  the  Father.  Origen  indeed,  in 
vindicating  this  worship  of  our  Lord,  describes  it  elsewhere  as 
prayer  in  an  improper  sense  ®,  on  the  ground  that  true  prayer  is 
oflfered  to  the  Father  only.  This  has  been  explained  to  relate 
only  to  the  mediatorial  aspect  of  His  Manhood  as  our  High 
Priest  ^ ;  and  Bishop  Bull  farther  understands  him  to  argue  that 
the  Father,  as  the  Source  of  Deity,  is  ultimately  the  Object  of 
all  adoration  ?.  But  Origen  entirely  admits  the  broad  fact  that 
Jesus  received  Divine  honours ;  and  he  defends  such  worship  of 
Jesus  as  being  an  integral  element  of  the  Church's  life  \ 

The  stress  of  heathen  criticism,  however,  still  continued  to 
be  directed  against  the  adoration  of  our  Lord.  '  Our  gods,*  so 
ran  the  heathen  language  of  a  later  day,  'are  not  displeased 


«  See  however  Contr.  Gels.  v.  ii,  sub  fin.  p.  586,  where,  neveiihelees, 
the  conclusion  of  the  passage  shews  his  real  mind  in  De  Orat.  c.  15,  quoted 
above. 

**  Contr.  Gels.  viii.  12,  p.  750:  efxep  veyo^KCt  6  KcAtros  r6'  ''E-y^  iced  6 
Ilar^p  '<iv  iiffitv'^  koH  rh  4y  eifXV  ctpiyjueVov  6iri  rov  Tlov  rod  Beou  iy  ry*  *  *X1j 
^7ci>  KoX  <rh  cV  ifffity,*  ovk  hy  ^ero  rifJMs  Koi  &Wov  Otparfituff  irap&  t^  iwl 
iraffi  &€6y,     *  'O  yiip  JJar^pt  <pTiff\y,  *  4v  ifixAy  Kwyii  iv  r^  Harpl* 

*  Ibid.  V.  4 :  rris  it€p\  irpoa'cvxvs  Kvpio\(^las  irol  xaraxp^o'cei'f . 

'  Ibid.  viii.  13,  16.  'Loquitur  de  Christo/  says  Bishop  Bull,  ' ut  Summo 
Sacerdote.'     Def.  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  9,  15. 

>  Bull,  Bef.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  ii.  c.  9,  n.  15  :  '  Sin  Filium  intueamur  relate, 
qud  Filius  est,  et  ez  Deo  Patre  trahit  originem,  turn  rursus  oertom  est, 
cultum  et  venerationem  omnem,  quern  ipsi  deferimus,  ad  Patrem  redon- 
dare,  in  ipsuxnque,  ut  mryiiy  Bi&ntros  ultimo  referri.' 

^  See  Heading's  note  on  Orig.  de  Orat.  §  15. 
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with  you  Christians  for  worshipping  the  Almighty  God.  But 
you  maintain  the  Deity  of  One  Who  was  bom  as  a  man,  and 
Who  was  put  to  death  by  the  punishment  of  the  cross  (a  mark 
of  infamy  reserved  for  criminals  of  the  worst  kind) ;  you  believe 
Him  to  be  still  alive,  and  you  adore  Him  with  daily  suppli- 
cations i.'  '  The  heathen,'  observes  Lactantius,  *  throw  in  our 
teeth  the  Passion  of  Christ ;  they  say  that  we  worship  a  man, 
and  a  man  too  who  was  put  to  death  by  men  under  circum- 
stances of  ignominy  and  torture^.'  Lactantius  and  Amobius 
reply  to  the  charge  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  They  admit 
the  truth  of  Christ's  Humanity,  and  the  shame  of  His  Passion ; 
but  they  earnestly  assert  His  literal  and  absolute  Godhead. 
However  the  heathen  might  scorn,  the  Godhead  of  Christ  was 
the  great  certainty  upon  which  the  eye  of  His  Church  was 
persistently  fixed ;  it  was  the  truth  by  which  her  practice  of 
adoring  Him  was  necessarily  determined  1. 

If  the  Gospel  had  only  enjoined  the  intellectual  acceptance  of 
some  philosophical  theistic  theory,  its  popular  impotence  would 
have  earned  the  toleration  which  is  easily  secured  by  cold, 
abstract,  passionless  religions.  In  that  case  it  would  never 
have  provoked  the  earnest  scorn  of  a  Lucian  or  of  a  Celsus. 
They  would  have  condoned  or  passed  it  by,  even  if  they  had 
not  cared  to  patronize  it.  But  the  continuous  adoration  of 
Jesus  by  His  Church  made  the  neutrality  of  such  men  as  these 
morally  impossible.     They  knew  what  it  meant,  this  worship  of 

'  Amob.  adv.  Gentes,  i.  36  :  *  Sed  non  idcirco  Dii  vobis  infesti  sunt,  quod 
omnipotentem  colatis  Deum :  sed  quod  hominem  natum,  et  (quod  personia 
infame  est  vilibus)  crucis  supplicio  iuteremptuni,  et  Deum  fuisse  contenditis^ 
et  superesse  adhuc  creditis,  et  quotidianis  supplicatiouibus  adoratis.* 

^  Laet.  Div.  Inst.  iv.  16:  'Yenio  nunc  ad  ipsam  Passionem,  quse  velut 
opprobrium  nobis  objectari  solet,  quod  et  hominem,  et  ab  hominibus  insigni 
Bupplicio  adfectum  et  excruciatum  colamus:  ut  doceam  earn  ipsam  Pas- 
sionem ab  Eo  cum  magnd  et  diving  ratione  susceptam,  et  in  e&  sol&  et 
virtutem,  et  veritatem,  et  sapientiam  oontineri.* 

'^  Amob.  adv.  Grentes,  i.  4a  :  'Natum  hominem  colimus.  Etiamsi  esset 
id  verum,  locis  ut  in  superioribus  dictum  est,  tamen  pro  multis  et  tarn 
liberalibus  donis,  quae  ab  eo  profecta  in  nobis  sunt,  Deus  dici  appellarique 
deberet.  Cum  vero  Deus  sit  re  cert^  et  sine  ullius  rei  dubitationis  am- 
biguo,  inficiaturos  arbitramini  nos  esse,  quam  maxime  ilium  a  nobis  colin 
et  praesidem  nostri  corporis  nuncupari?  Ergone,  inquiet  aliquis  furens, 
iratuB,  et  percitus,  Deus  ille  est  Chnstus  ?  Deus,  respondebimus,  et  interi- 
cram  potentiarum  Deus;  et  quod  maf^s  infidos  acerbissimis  doloribus 
torqueat,  rei  mazimse  caus&  a  summo  Kege  ad  nos  missus.'  Lact.  Div. 
Inst.  iv.  39 :  '  Quum  dicimus  Deum  Patrem  et  Deum  Filium,  non  diver- 
sum  dicimus,  nee  utrumque  secemimus:  siquidem  nee  Pater  sine  Filio 
nuncupari,  nee  Filius  potest  sine  Patre  generari.' 
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the  Crucified ;  it  was  too  intelligible,  too  Boul-enthralling,  to  be 
ignored  or  to  be  tolerated.  And  the  lowest  orders  of  the  popu- 
lace were  for  many  long  years,  just  as  intelligently  hostile  to  it 
as  were  the  philosophers.  Witness  that  remarkable  caricature 
of  the  adoration  of  our  crucified  Lord,  which  was  discovered  not 
long  since  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  palace  ™.  It  is  a 
rough  sketch,  traced,  in  all  probability,  by  the  hand  of  some 
pagan  slave  in  one  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era  ^.     A  human  figure  with  an  ass's  head  is  represented  as 

"^  See  'Deux  Monuments  des  Premiers  Sibdes  de  Tl&glise  ezpliqu^  par 
le  P.  Baphael  Garruoci,'  Bome,  1 86  a.  He  describes  the  discovery  and 
appearance  of  this  'Graffito  Blasfemo'  as  follo¥rB : — 'Comme  tant  d'autres 
mines,  le  palais  des  C^sars  r^c^lait  aussi  de  nombreuses  inscriptions  dict^es 
par  le  caprice.  Apr^  avoir  recueilli  celles  qui  couvraient  les  parois  de  toute 
ime  salle,  nous  arriv&mes  k  trouver  quelques  paroles  grecques,  inscrites  au 
sommet  d'un  mur  enseveli  sous  les  d^mbres.  Ce  fut  Ik  un  pri^enx  indice 
qui  nous  fit  poursuivre  nos  recherches.  Bientdt  apparut  le  contour  d*ane 
tdte  d'animal  sur  un  corps  humain,  dont  les  bras  itaient  ^tendus  oomniQ 
ceuz  des  or  antes  dans  les  Cataoombes.  La  decouverte  paraissait  avoir  un 
haut  int^rdt:  aussi  Mgr.  Milesi,  Ministre  des  travaux  publics,  nous  au< 
torisa-t-il,  avec  sa  bienveillanoe  accoutum^e,  k  faire  enlc^ver  la  terre  et  les 
d^ris  qui  encombraient  cette  chambre,  le  ii  Novembre,  1857.  Nous  ne 
tard&mes  point  k  contempler  une  image  que  ces  ruines  avadent  conserve 
intacte  k  travers  les  slides,  et  dont  nous  piimes  relever  un  caique  fidde. 

'  Elle  r^pr^sente  une  croiz,  dont  la  forme  est  celle  du  Tcm  gteo,  surmont<$ 
d*une  cheinlle  qui  porte  une  tablette.  Tin  homme  est  attachi  k  cette  croiz, 
mais  la  t6te  de  cette  figure  n*est  point  humaine,  c'est  celle  du  cheval  on 
plutdt  de  Tonagre.  Le  crucifix  est  rev6tu  de  la  tunique  de  dessous,  que  les 
anciens  d^signaient  sous  le  nom  d*interula,  et  d'une  autre  tunique  sans 
oeinture ;  des  bandes  appel^s  crurales  enveloppent  la  partie  inf^rieure  des 
jambes.  A  la  gauche  du  spectateur,  on  voit  un  autre  personnage,  qui  sous 
le  mSme  vdtement,  semble  convener  avec  la  monstrueuse  image,  et  ^^ve 
vers  elle  sa  main  gauche,  dont  les  doigts  sont  separ^.  A  droite,  au  dessus 
de  la  croiz,  se  lit  la  lettre  T ;  et  au  dessous,  Tinscription  suivante :  ' 

AAEEAMEN02  2EBETE  (pour  2EBETAI) 

eEON 
Alexamenos  adore  son  Dieu.' 

For  the  reference  to  this  interesting  paper  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Professor  West  wood.  See  Wordsworth's  Tour  in  Italy,  ii.  p.  143 ;  and 
for  engravings  of  the  Graffito,  TyrwhitVs  Art  Teaching  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  p.  7 ;  Northcote  and  Brownlow,  Boma  Sotterranea»  p.  ii,  p.  346* 
Champfleury,  Histoire  de  la  Caricature  Antique,  c.  zxiv.  p.  287,  sqq. 

**  P.  Garucci  fixes  this  date  on  the  following  grounds :  (i)  Liscriptions  on 
tiles  and  other  fragments  of  this  part  of  the  Palatine  palace  shew  that  iz 
was  constructed  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  The  dates  123 
and  ia6  are  distinctly  ascertained.  (Deux  Monuments,  &c.,  p.  10.)  The 
inscription  therefore  is  not  earlier  than  this  date.  (2)  The  calumny  of  the 
worship  of  the  ass's  head  by  the  Christians  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
Apologists  who  precede  Tertullian,  nor  by  any  who  succeed  Minacios 
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fixed  to  a  cross;  while  another  figure  in  a  tunic  stands  on  one 
side.  This  figure  is  addressing  himself  to  the  crucified  monster, 
and  is  makinff  a  iresture  which  was  the  customary  paffan  ex- 
pi«ssion  of  adorat^n.  Underneath  there  runs  a  rode  ^ecrip- 
tion :  Ale/xaiMnoa  adores  his  God.  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with 
a  touching  episode  of  the  li£B  of  the  Boman  Church  in  the  days 
of  Severus  or  of  Caracalla.  As  under  Nero,  so,  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  there  were  worshippers  of  Christ  in  the  household  of 
the  Caesar.  But  the  paganism  of  the  later  date  was  more  in- 
telligently and  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Church  than  the  paganism 
which  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  Apostles.  The  Gnostic  invec- 
tive  which  attributed  to  the  Jews  the  worship  of  an  ass,  was 
applied  by  the  pagans  with  facile  indifference  both  to  Jews  and 
Christians.  Tacitus  attributes  the  custom  to  a  legend  respecting 
services  rendered  by  wUd  asses  to  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  ^ ; 
'  and  so,  I  suppose,'  observes  Tertullian,  *  it  was  thence  presumed 
that  we,  as  bordering  on  the  Jewish  religion,  were  taught  to 
worship  such  a  figure  p.*    A  story  of  this  kind  once  current,  was 

Felix ;  which  may  be  taken  to  prove  that  this  misrepresentatiou  of  Chris- 
tian worship  was  only  in  vogue  among  pagan  critics  in  Home  and  Africa 
at  the  close  of  the  second  and  at  l^e  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
(3)  It  is  certain  from  Tertullian  that  there  were  Christians  in  the  imperial 
palace  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus :  '  Even  Severus  himself, 
the  father  of  Antoninus,  was  mindful  of  the  Christians ;  for  he  sought  out 
Proculus  a  Christian,  who  was  sumamed  Torpacion,  the  steward  of  Euodia, 
who  had  once  cured  him  by  means  of  oil,  and  kept  him  in  his  own  palace, 
even  to  his  death :  whom  also  Antoninus  very  well  knew,  nursed  as  he 
was  upon  Christian  milk.'  Ad  Scapulam,  c.  4.  Caracalla^s  playmate  was 
a  Christian  boy ;  see  Dr.  Pusey*s  note  on  Tertull.  p.  148,  Ozf.  Tr.  Libr. 
Fath.  (4)  '  Bien  dans  le  monument  du  Palatin  ne  contredit  cette  opinion, 
ni  la  pal^ographie,  qui  trahit  la  mSme  ^poque,  tant  k  cause  de  rusage 
simultan^  de  1'b  carr^  et  de  I'b  semicirculaire  dans  la  mSme  inscription, 
que  par  la  forme  g^n^rale  des  lettres ;  ni  moins  encore  Tortographe,  car 
on  sait  que  le  changement  de  Tai  en  b  a  plus  d'un  exemple  k  Home,  mSme 
sur  les  monuments  grecs  du  rbgne  d'Auguste.  Enfin  les  autres  inscrip- 
tions grecques  de  cette  chambre,  qui  sans  prejudice  pour  notre  th^se, 
pourraient  dtre  d'une  autre  temps,  ne  font  naltre  auoune  difficult^  s^rieuse, 
^tant  parfaitement  semblables  k  celle  dont  nous  nous  oocupons.*  Garuoci, 
Ibid.  p.  13. 

*  Tac.  Hist.  V.  c.  4.  He  had  it  probably  from  Apion :  see  Josephus,  c. 
Ap.  ii.  10.  It  is  repeated  by  Plutarch,  Symp.  iv.  5  :  rhv  Hvop  hvcupiwairra 
airois  mty^  SSaros  rifi&ffi.  And  by  Democritus:  Xpvcrrjv  Hvov  KfifMiKiiy 
trpoatK^yovy,     Apud  Suidas,  voc.  'lovSds. 

P  Apolog.  16.  Tertullian  refutes  Tacitus  by  referring  to  his  own  account 
of  the  examination  of  the  Jewish  temple  by  Cn.  Pompeius  after  his  capture 
of  Jerusalem ;  Pompey  '  found  no  image'  in  the  temple.  For  proof  that 
the  early  Christians  were  constantly  identified  with  the  Jews  by  th6  pagan 
world,  see  Dr.  Pusey^s  note  on  Tert.  nbi  supra^  in  the  Ozf.  Tr.  Ldbr.  Fath. 
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easily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  pagan  caricaturist.  Whether 
from  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  Christian  worship,  or  in  order  to 
make  his  parody  of  it  more  generally  intelligible  to  the  pagan 
public,  the  draughtsman  has  ascribed  to  Alexamenos  the  gestures 
of  a  heathen  devotee  4.  But  the  real  object  of  this  coarse  cari- 
cature is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  be  sure, 
had  other  confessors  and  worshippers  in  the  imperial  palace 
who  knelt  side  by  side  with  Alexamenos.  The  moral  pressure 
of  the  advancing  Church  was  making  itself  felt  throughout 
all  ranks  of  pagan  society;  ridicule  was  invoked  to  do  the 
work  of  argument ;  and  the  social  persecution  which  crowned 
all  true  Christian  devotion  was  often  only  the  prelude  to  a 
sterner  test  of  that  loyalty  to  a  crucified  Lord,  which  could  meet 
heathen  scorn  with  the  strength  of  patient  jfaith,  and  heathen 
cruelty  with  the  courage  of  heroic  endurance. 

The  death-cry  of  the  martyrs  must  have  familiarized  the 
heathen  mind  with  the  honour  paid  to  the  Redeemer  by  Chris- 
tians. Of  the  worship  oflfered  in  the  Catacombs,  of  the  stem 
yet  tender  discipline  whereby  the  early  Church  stimulated, 
guided,  moulded  the  heavenward  aspirations  of  her  children, 
paganism  knew,  could  know,  nothing.  But  the  bearing  and 
the  exclamations  of  heroic  servants  of  Christ  when  arraigned 
before  the  tribunals  of  the  empire,  or  when  exposed  to  a  death 
of  torture  and  shame  in  the  amphitheatres,  were  matters  of 
public  notoriety.  The  dying  prayers  of  St.  Stephen  expressed 
the  instinct,  if  they  did  not  provoke  the  imitation,  of  many  a 
martyr  of  later  days.  What  matters  it  to  Blandina  of  Lyons 
that  her  pagan  persecutors  have  first  entangled  her  limbs  in 
the  meshes  of  a  large  net,  and  then  have  exposed  her  to  the 
fury  of  a  wild  bull  ?  She  is  insensible  to  pain  ;  she  is  entranced 
in  a  profound  communion  with  Christ  r.  What  matters  it  to 
that  servant-boy  in  Palestine,  Porphyry,  that  his  mangled  body 
is  '  committed  to  a  slow  fire  % '  He  does  but  call  more  earnestly 
in  his  death-struggle  upon  Jesus «.  Felix,  an  African  bishop, 
after  a  long  series  of  persecutions,  has  been  condemned  to  be 
beheaded  at  Venusium  for  refusing  to  give  up  the  sacred  books 

4  Job  xzzi.  27.  St. Hieronym.  in  Oseam,  c.  13:  'Qui  adorant  solent 
deoBctdari  manum  suam/    Comp.  Minuc.  Fel.  Oct.  c.  2. 

'  EuB.  Hist.  Ecc.  V.  I :  €ts  yvfrfaOov  /SAi^tfeuro,  ra&p^  trapefiX-fiOrt'  icai  hcawit 
iLvafiKriOttaa  irphs  rod  (t&ov,  firjUk  dffOiiauf  Ire  rSov  aVfJifiaip6vTuy  ^x"^^^  ^ 
tV  ^A^irfSa  Koti  dwoxh^  fuy  ireirurrwiiivwv  kvX  dftiKiav  irphs  XpurT6v, 

*  Ibid.  Mart.  Pal.  1 1 :  KaBoal'afi4infis  ahrov  rrjs  p\oyhs  imtji^^e  ^»i^r,  t^ 
Tihy  rod  6coD  *lri(rovy  fioridhy  ivifio^fxtvos, 
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to  the  proconsul.  '  Kaising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said  with  a 
clear  voice  .  . .  "  O  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  Jesu  Christ, 
to  Thee  do  I  bend  my  neck  by  way  of  sacrifice,  O  Thou  Who 
abidest  for  ever,  to  Whom  belong  glory  and  majesty,  world 
without  end.  Amen*." '  Theodotus  of  Ancyra  has  been  betrayed 
by  the  apostate  Polychronius,  and  is  joining  in  a  last  prayer  with 
the  sorrowing  Church.  *Lord  Jesu  Christ,'  he  cries,  *Thou 
Hope  of  the  hopeless,  grant  that  I  may  finish  the  course  of  my 
conflict,  and  offer  the  shedding  of  my  blood  as  a  libation  and 
sacrifice,  to  the  relief  of  all  those  who  suffer  for  Thee.  Do  Thou 
lighten  their  burden ;  and  still  this  tempest  of  persecution,  that 
all  who  believe  in  Thee  may  enjoy  rest  and  quietness  "•'  And 
afterwards,  in  the  extremity  of  his  torture,  he  prays  thus :  'Lord 
Jesu  Christ,  Thou  Hope  of  the  hopeless,  hear  my  prayer,  and 
assuage  this  agony,  seeing  that  for  Thy  Name's  sake  I  suffer 
thus  ^.'  And  when  the  pain  had  failed  to  bend  his  resolution, 
and  the  last  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the  angry  judge, 
'O  Lord  Jesu  Christ,'  the  martyr  exclaims,  'Thou  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Who  forsakest  not  them  that  put  their  hope 
in  Thee,  I  give  Thee  thanks  for  that  Thou  hast  made  me  meet 
to  be  a  citizen  of  Thy  heavenly  city,  and  to  have  a  share  in  Thy 
kingdom.  I  give  Thee  thanks,  that  Thou  hast  given  me  strength 
to  conquer  the  dragon,  and  to  bruise  his  head.  Give  rest  unto 
Thy   servants,  and  stay  the  fierceness  of  the  enemies  in  my 

^  Rmxiart,  Acta  Martymm  Sincera,  ed.  Veronse,  1731,  p.  314.  Acta 
S.  Felicis  Episcopi,  anno  303 :  '  Felix  Episcopus,  elevans  ocuIob  in  coelum, 
clar4  voce  (&zit,  Deusy  gratias  Tibi,  Quinquaginta  et  sex  annos  haheo  in 
hoc  stBCulo,  Virginitatem  custodim,  EvangeUa  aervavi,  fidem  et  veritatem 
pradicavi,  Domine  Deus  cali  et  terreB,  Jesu  Christe,  Tibi  cervicem  meam 
ad  victimam  Jlecto,  Quipermanes  in  (Btemum;  Cui  est  claritas  et  magni- 
ficentia  in  sacula  saculorwn.    Amen.' 

^  Ibid.  p.  303,  Pas^io  S.  Theodoti  Ancyrani,  et  septem  yirginum  :  'Theo- 
dotus, valedicens  fratribus,  jubensque  ne  ab  oratione  cessarent,  sed  Deum 
orarent  ut  corona  ipsi  obtingeret,  prseparavit  se  ad  verbera  sustinenda. 
Simul  igitur  perstiterunt  in  oratione  cmn  martyre,  qui  prolixe  precatus, 
tandem  ait :  JDomine  Jesu  Christe,  spes  desperatorum^  da  mihi  certaminis 
cursum  perficere,  et  sanguinis  effusionem  pro  sacrificio  et  Uhatione 
offerre,  omnium  eorum  causd  qui  propter  Te  affliguntur.  AUeva  onus 
eorumj  et  compesce  tempestatem,  ut  requie  et  prqfundd  tranquillitate 
potiantur  omnes  qui  in  Te  credunt* 

'  Ibid.  p.  307:  'Yidens  ergo  Prsses  se  frustra  laborare,  et  fatigatos 
tortores  deficere,  depositum  de  ligno  jussit  super  ignitas  testulas  collocari. 
Quibus  etiam  interiora  corporis  penetrantibus  gravissimum  dolorem  sentiens 
Theodotus,  oravit  dicens,  Vomine  Jesu  Christe,  spes  desperatorwn,  exaudi 
orationem  meam,  et  crueiatum  hunc  mitigaj  quia  propter  Nomen  Sanc- 
tum Tuum  ista  potior.* 
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person.     Give  peace  unto  Thy  Church,  and  set  her  free  frt>m 
the  tyranny  of  the  devil  y.' 

Thus  it  was  that  the  martyrs  prayed  and  died.  Their  voices 
reach  us  across  the  chasm  of  intervening  centuries;  but  time 
cannot  impair  the  moral  majesty,  or  weaken  the  accents  of  their 
strong  and  simple  conviction.  One  after  another  their  piercing 
words,  in  which  the  sharpest  human  agony  is  so  entwined  with 
a  superhuman  faith,  fall  upon  our  ears.  '  O  Christ,  Thou  Son 
of  God,  deliver  Thy  servants  2.'  *  O  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  we  are 
Christillns ;  Thee  do  we  sei*ve ;  Thou  art  our  .Hope  ;  Thou  art 
the  Hope  of  Christians ;  0  God  Most  Holy,  O  God  Most 
High,  O  God  Almighty*.'  *0  Christ,*  cries  a  martyr  again 
and  again  amidst  his  agonies,  'O  Christ,  let  me  not  be  con- 
founded b/  *  Help,  I  pray  Thee,  O  Christ,  have  pity.  Pre- 
serve my  soul,  guard  my  spirit,  that  I  be  not  ashamed.  I  pray 
Thee,  0  Christ,  grant  me  power  of  endurance  0/    *  I  pray  Thee, 

y  Bninart,  Acta,  p.  307 :  '  Gumque  ad  locum  pervenissent,  orare  coepit 
Martyr  in  hsec  verba :  I>omine  Jesu  Christe,  cali  terroBque  conditor,  qui 
non  derelinquis  sperantea  in  Te,  gratias  Tibi  ctgo^  quia  fecisti  me  dignum 
ccslestis  TucB  Urbis  civem,  Tuique  regni  consoriem.  Gratias  Tibi  ago, 
quia  donasti  mihi  draconem  vincere,  et  caput  efus  conterere.  Da  requiem 
servis  Tuis,  atque  in  me  siste  violentiam  inimicorum.  Da  Hcclesia  Tua 
pacem,  eruens  earn  a  tyrannide  diaboli,* 

'  Ibid.  p.  340;  Acta  SS.  Satumini,  Dativi,  et  aliomm  plurimomm 
martyrum  in  AfHcS,  a.  304:  'Thelica  martyr,  medi&  de  ips&  camificnm 
rabie  hujusmodi  preces  Domino  cum  gratiarum  actione  eifundebat:  Deo 
gratias.     In  Nomine  Tuo,  Christe  Dei  Fili,  libera  servos  Tuos* 

*  Ibid.:  'Gum  ictibus  ungularum  concusBa  fortius  latera  sulcarentur, 
profluensque  sanguinis  unda  violentis  tractibus  emanaret,  Flroconsulem  sibi 
dicentem  audivit :  Incipies  sentire  quae  vos  pati  oporteat.  Et  adjecit :  Ad 
gloriam,  Gh'atias  ago  Deo  regnorum.  Apparet  regnum  tBtemum,  regnum 
incorruptum,  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Christiani  swnuss  Tibi  servimus; 
Tu  es  spes  nostra;  Tu  es  spes  Christianorum ;  Deua  sanctissime;  Deus 
altissimes  Deus  omnipotens.* 

^  Ibid.  p.  341 :  '  Advolabant  truces  manus  jussis  velocibus  leviores, 
secretaque  pectoris,  disruptis  cutibus,  visoeribusque  divulsis,  nefandis  ad- 
spectibus  profanorum  adnez^  crudelitate  pandebant.  Inter  hsec  Martyris 
mens  immobilis  perstat :  et  licet  membra  rumpantur,  divellantur  viscera^ 
latera  dissipentur,  animus  tamen  martyris  integer,  inooncussusque  perdurat. 
Denique  dignitatis  suae  memor  Dativus,  qui  et  Senator,  tali  voce  preces 
Domino  sub  camifice  rabiente  fundebat:  O  Christe  Domine,  non  con- 
fundar,*  Ibid.  p.  342 :  *  At  martyr,  inter  vulnerum  cruciatus  ssevissimoe 
pristinam  suam  repetens  orationem :  Rogo,  ait,  Christe,  non  confundarj 

^  Ibid.  p.  342  :  *  Spectabat  interea  Dativus  lanienam  corporis  sui  potios 
quam  dolebat :  et  cujus  ad  Dominum  mens  animusque  pendebat,  nihil  dol- 
orem  corporis  sestimabat,  sed  tantum  ad  Dominum  precabatur,  dicens ;  Sub- 
veni,  rogOt  Christe,  hdbe  pietatem.  Serva  animam  meam  ;  custodi  spiritum 
mewn  ut  non  confundar,    Rogo,  Christe,  da  sufferentiam* 

[  LECT. 
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Christ,  hear  me.  I  thank  Thee,  my  God ;  command  that  I  be 
beheaded.  I  pray  Thee,  Christ,  have  mercy;  help  me,  Thou 
Son  of  God  <^.'  '  I  pray  Thee,  O  Christ :  all  praise  to  Thee. 
Deliver  me,  O  Christ ;  I  suffer  in  Thy  Name.  I  suffer  for  a 
short  while ;  I  suffer  with  a  willing  mind,  O  Christ  my  Lord : 
let  me  not  be  confounded®.' 

Or  listen  to  such  an  extract  from  an  early  document  as  the 
following : — '  Calvisianus,  interrupting  Euplius,  said,  "  Let  Eu- 
plius,  who  hath  not  in  compliance  with  the  edict  of  the  emperors 
given  up  the  sacred  writings,  but  readeth  them  to  the  people,  be 
put  to  the  torture."  And  while  he  was  being  racked,  Euplius 
said,  "  I  thank  Thee,  O  Christ.  Guard  Thou  me,  who  for  Thee 
am  suffering  thus."  Calvisianus  the  consular  said,  "  Cease,  Eu- 
plius, from  this  folly.  Adore  the  gods,  and  thou  shalt  be  set 
at  liberty."  Euplius  said,  "  I  adore  Christ ;  I  utterly  hate  the 
demons.  Do  what  thou  wilt :  I  am  a  Christian.  Long  have 
I  desired  what  now  I  suffer.  Do  what  thou  wilt.  Add  yet 
other  tortures :  I  am  a  Christian."  After  he  had  been  tortured 
a  long  while,  the  executioners  were  bidden  hold  their  hands. 
And  Calvisianus  said,  "Unhappy  man,  adore  the  gods.  Pay 
worship  to  Mars,  Apollo,  and  ^sculapius."  Euplius  said,  "I 
worship  the  t'ather  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  adore 
the  Holy  Trinity,  beside  Whom  there  is  no  God.  Perish  the 
gods  who  did  not  make  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  is  in 
them.  I  am  a  Christian."  Calvisianus  the  praefect  said,  "  Offer 
sacrifice,  if  thou  wouldest  be  set  at  liberty."  Euplius  said,  "  I 
sacrifice  myself  only  to  Christ  my  God :  more  than  this  I  can- 
not do.  Thy  efforts  are  to  no  purpose;  I  am  a  Christian." 
Calvisianus  gave  orders  that  he  ^ould  be  tortured  again  more 
severely.  And  while  he  was  being  tortured,  Euplius  said, 
«  Thanks  to  Thee,  O  Christ.  Help  me,  O  Christ  For  Thee  do 
I  suffer  thus,  O  Christ."  And  he  said  this  repeatedly.  And  as 
his  strength  gradually  failed  him,  he  went  on  repeating  these 
or  other  exclamations,  with  his  lips  only— his  voice  was  gone  V 

^  Acta,  p.  342  :  '  Ne  inter  moras  torquentium  ezclusa  anima  corpus  sup- 
plicio  pendente  desereret,  tali  voce  Dominum  presbyter  precabatur :  Tiogo 
Chrhte,  exaudi  me.  Gratias  Tibi  ago,  Deus :  jube  me  decollari.  Rogo 
CkristCt  miserere.     Dei  Fili,  subveni.* 

•  Ibid.  p.  343  :   *  Emeritus  martyr  ait : Rogo,  Christe,  Tibi  lau- 

des :  libera  me,  Christe,  patior  in  Nomine  Tuo.  Breviter  patior,  Ubenter 
potior f  Christe  Domine  ;  non  confundar.* 

'  Kuinart,  p.  362  ;  Acta  S.  Euplii  Diaconi  et  Martyris,  a.  304 :  '  Calvisi- 
anus interlocutus  dixit :  JSupliua  qui  secundum  Edictum  JPrincipum  non 
tradidit  Scripturas,  sed  legit  populo,  torqueatur,    Cumque  torqueretur, 

vn] 
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You  cannot,  as  I  have  already  urged  ^,  dismiss  from  your  con- 
sideration such  prayers  as  these,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
'  mere  ejaculations.'  Do  serious  men,  who  know  they  are  dying, 
'  ejaculate '  at  random  ?  Is  it  at  the  hour  of  death  that  a  man 
would  naturally  innovate  upon  the  devotional  habits  of  a  life- 
time ]  Is  it  at  such  an  hour  that  he  would  make  hitherto  un- 
attempted  enterprises  into  the  unseen  world,  and  address  himself 
to  beings  with  whom  he  had  not  before  deemed  it  lawful  or 
possible  to  hold  spiritual  communion?  Is  not  the  reverse  of 
this  supposition  notoriously  the  case  ?  Surely,  those  of  us  who 
have  witnessed  the  last  hours  of  the  servants  of  Christ  cannot 
hesitate  as  to  the  answer.  As  the  soul  draws  nigh  to  the  gate 
of  death,  the  solemnities  of  the  eternal  future  are  wont  to  cast 
their  shadows  upon  the  thought  and  heart;  and  whatever  is 
deepest,  truest,  most  assured  and  precious,  thenceforth  engrosses 
every  power.  At  that  dread  yet  blessed  hour,  the  soul  clings 
with  a  new  intensity  and  deliberation  to  the  most  certain  truths, 
to  the  most  prized  and  familiar  words.  The  mental  creations  of 
an  intellectual  over-subtlety,  or  of  a  thoughtless  enthusiasm,  or 
of  an  unbridled  imagination,  or  of  a  hidden  perversity  of  will, 
or  of  an  unsuspected  unreality  of  character,  fade  away  or  are 
discarded.  To  gaze  upon  the  naked  truth  is  the  one  necessity; 
to  plant  the  feet  upon  the  Eock  Itself,  the  supreme  desire,  in 
that  awful,  searching,  sifting  moment.  Often,  too,  at  a  man's 
last  hour,  will  habit  strangely  assert  its  mysterious  power  of 
recovering,  as  if  from  the  grave,  thoughts  and  memories  which 
seemed  to  have  been  lost  for  ever.  Truths  which  have  been 
half  forgotten  or  quite  forgotten  since  childhood,  and  prayers 

dixit  EupliuB :  Gratias  Tihi,  Chrisfe.  Me  custocU  qui  propter  Te  hae 
patior.  Dixit  Calvisianus  Consalaris:  Desiste,  Supli,  ab  insanid  hdc. 
Deos  adora  et  Uberaberis.  EupliuB  dixit :  Adoro  Christum,  detestor  da- 
monia.  Fac  quod  vis,  Christiamts  sum.  Mac  diu  optavi.  Fac  quod 
vis,  '  Adds  alia,  Christianus  sum.  Postquam  diu  tortus  esset,  jussi  sunt 
cessare  camifices.  Et  dixit  Calvisianus :  Miser,  adora  deos :  Martem  cole, 
Apollinem  et  JEsculapium.  Dixit  Euplius :  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiri- 
turn  Sanctum  adoro :  Sanctam  Trinitatem  adoro,  prcster  quam  nan  est 
Deus,  Pereant  dii  qui  nonfecerunt  caelum  et  terram,  et  quce  in  eis  sunt. 
Christianus  sum.  Calvisianus  prsefectus  dixit :  Sacrifica,  si  vis  liberari. 
Euplius  dixit :  Sacrifico  modo  CHRISTO  DFO  me  ipsum :  quid  ultra 
faciam,  non  habeo.  Frusfra  conaris:  Christianus  sum.  Calvisianus 
praecepit  itermn  torqueri  acritis.  Cumque  torqueretur,  dixit  Euplius: 
Gratias  Tibi,  Christe.  Succurre,  Christe.  Propter  Te  hcec  patior, 
Christe.  Et  dixit  saepius.  Et  deficientibus  viribus,  dicebat  labiis  tantum, 
absque  voce  hsec  vel  idia.' 
«  Lect.  VII.  p.  376. 
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which  were  learned  at  a  mother's  knee,  return  upon  the  soul 
with  resistless  persuasiveness  and  force,  while  the  accumula- 
tions of  later  years  disappear  and  are  lost  sight  of.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  martyrs  prayed  to  Jesus  in  their  agony  because  they 
had  prayed  to  Him  long  before,  many  of  them  from  infancy; 
because  they  knew  from  experience  that  such  prayers  were 
blessed  and  answered.  They  had  been  taught  to  pray  to  Him ; 
they  had  joined  in  prayers  to  Him ;  they  had  been  taunted  and 
ridiculed  for  praying  to  Him ;  they  had  persevered  in  praying 
to  Him ;  and  when  at  last  their  hour  of  trial  and  of  glory  came, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  prayers  which  they  knew  full  well  to  be 
the  secret  of  their  strength,  and  those  prayers  carried  them  on 
through  their  agony,  to  the  crown  beyond  it. 

And,  farther,  you  will  have  remarked  that  the  worship  of 
Jesus  by  the  martyrs  was  full  of  the  deepest  elements  of 
worship.  It  was  made  up  of  trust,  of  resignation,  of  self- 
surrender,  of  self-oblation.  Nothing  short  of  a  belief  in  the 
absolute  Godhead  of  Jesus  could  justify  such  worship.  The 
Homoousion  was  its  adequate  justification.  Certainly  the  Arians 
worshipped  our  Lord,  although  they  rejected  the  Homoousion. 
So  clear  were  the  statements  of  Scripture,  so  strong  and  so 
universal  was  the  tradition  of  Christendom,  that  Arianism  could 
not  resist  the  claims  of  a  practice  which  was  nevertheless  at 
variance  with  its  true  drift  and  principle.  For,  as  St.  Atha- 
nasius  pointed  out,  the  Arians  did  in  reality  worship  one  whom 
they  believed  to  be  a  being  distinct  from  the  Supreme  God. 
The  Arians  were  creature-worshippers  not  less  than  the  heathen  1*. 
Some  later  Arians  appear  to  have  attempted  to  retort  the  charge 
of  creature-worship  by  pointing  to  the  adoration  of  our  Lord's 
Humanity  in  the  Catholic  Church.  But,  as  St.  Athanasius 
explains,  our  Lord's  Manhood  was  adored,  not  as  a  distinct  and 
individual  Being,  but  only  as  inseparably  joined  to  the  ador- 
able Person  of  the  Everlasting  Wordi.  A  refusal  to  adore 
Christ's  Manhood  must  imply  that  after  the  Incarnation  men 
could  tnily  conceive  of  It  as  separate  from  Christ's  Eternal 

^  St.  Athaiias.  Epist.  ad  Adelphimn,  §  3:  oh  Krlfffxa  irpoa'Kvvovfitp,  fi^ 
y4yoiTOf  4BvikS»v  ykp  koI  'Aptiavwv  ^  rotairri  irKdvri'  aWh  rhv  Ki^iov  rijs  Kri- 
cews  ffa4>K»B4vra  rhv  rov  9€ov  A6yoy  Trpotncwovfiey, 

'  Ibid. :  €1  7^  Ktd  ^  triip^  aitrii  koB*  ican^v  fxepos  4<rr\  r&v  lerurndruv,  &XAcb 
B€ov  yiyoyt  ffQfia,  ical  oCrt  rh  roiovrov  <r&/xa  koS"  iaanh  ^uupovvres  imh  rov 
ASyov  irpoffKuyovficy,  oVrt  rhv  A&yov  irpoffKUPTJirou  OtKomts  fuuep{fvofity  aibrhy 
kirh  T^$  aapK6s*  dAA.*  ^iZ6rts,  Kaidh  irpoelxofity,  rh  *d  A6yos  ahp^  iy^y^ro,* 
TovToy  Koi  iy  capKl  y^v6fi^voy  iireyty^KO/Aty  Qf6y, 

vn] 
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Person  i.  There  was  no  real  analogy  between  this  worsliip  and 
the  Arian  worship  of  a  being  who  was  in  no  wise  associated 
with  the  Essence  of  God;  and  Arianism  was  either  virtually 
ditheistic  or  consciously  idolatrous.  It  was  idolatrous,  if  Christ 
was  a  created  being ;  it  was  ditheistic,  if  He  was  conceived  of 
as  really  Divine,  yet  distinct  in  essence  from  the  Essence  of  the 
Father*. 

The  same  phenomenon  of  the  vital  principle  of  a  heresy  being 
overridden  for  a  while  by  the.  strength  of  the  tradition  of 
universal  Christendom  was  reproduced,  twelve  centuries  later,  in 
the  case  of  Socinianism.  The  earliest  Socinians  taught  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  a  mere  man,  who  was  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  was  therefore  called  the  Son  of  God.  But  they  also 
maintained  that  on  account  of  His  obedience,  He  was,  after 
finishing  His  work  of  redemption,  exalted  to  Divine  dignity  and 
honour  1.  Christians  were  to  treat  Him  as  if  He  were  God: 
they  were  to  trust  Him  implicitly;  they  were  to  adore  Him™. 
Faustus  Socinus^  zealously  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  adoring 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  Bacovian  Catechism  expressly  asserts 
that  those  who  do  not  call  upon  or^dore  Christ  are  not  to  be 

J  St.  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Adelphiom,  §  3 :  r(f  roryopoGy  otrm  (i^pwv  iorlw 
&s  \4yeip  T^  KvpUfi,  knr6(rra  kxh  rov  a^fuvros  tva  <rt  wpo<ncuv4ia'v ;  k.tX»  Com- 
pare Ibid.  §  5 :  Xpa  Ktd  roXfiuci  \4y€iy  (bc.  Ariani),  ov  irpwrKwovyuew  Vf^^s  i"^ 
K^fpiov  jucT^  r^s  ffopKhSf  &\\bi  Buupovfifp  rh  a&fui  iced  fi6vt(t  to6t^  \arp€^fify. 

k  St.  AthanaB.  oontr.  Arian.  Orat.  ii.  §  14,  sab  fin.  p.  482.  Orat.  iii.  §  i6» 
P*  5^5^  €^  7^  M  ofhws  lxc<>  itW*  i^  ovK  6vtuv  IotI  Krlfffut  Ktd  troltifui  6 
li/vyos,  ^  ohK  i<m  0e^s  &X7}9tybs,  hih  rb  itvu  ainhv  %va  r&y  KTurftdrooy,  ^  ct 
&ehv  ainhv  ovond^ovaiv  iprpen6fi€V0i  trop^  r&y  ypa/^Stv,  kydyicri  \iy€iy  ednohs 
8t}o  O€ohs,  tva  fihy  mltmiy,  rhy  Sh  trtpoy  Krurrhy,  Ktd  Bvo  Kvplois  Aorpei^ccy, 

iv\  fity  hytyiircp,  r^  tk  kriptp  y^vrir^  icod  KrltfyLari oSro*  tk  tppovovvrts 

irdyTMS  Kot  irKtioyas  ovyd^fovci  0€o6s*  rovro  yhp  rwy  iKrt(T6yrwy  itirh  rod  iyhs 
0€ov  T^  hcix^lpfiiM.  Zwri  oZy  ol  *Apfiayol  rotavra  \oyiC6fi€yoi  Ktd  yoovym 
oh  (rvyapiOfiovffiy  icanohs  fifrit  r&y  '"EXXiiyuy ; 

^  Socin.  de  Justif.  Bibl.  Fr.  Pol.  torn.  i.  fol.  601,  06I.  I, 

™  Cat.  Racov. :  *Qu.  336.  Quid  prcetered  Dominus  Jesus  hutc  pra- 
cepto  addiditt  Besp.  Id  quod  etiam  Dominum  Jesum  pro  Deo  ctgnoscere 
tenemur,  id  est,  pro  eo,  qui  in  nos  potestatem  habet  divinam,  et  cut  nos 
divinum  exhilere  honorem  obstricti  sumus,  Qu.  237.  In  quo  is  koiUMr 
divinus  Chrisio  debitus  consistitt  Besp.  In  eo,  quod  quemadmodum 
adoratione  divind  eum  prosequi  tenetnur,  ita  in  omnibus  necessitatibus 
nostris  ejus  opem  impiorcwe  possumus.  Adoramus  verb  eum  propter 
ipsius  sublimem  et  divinam  ejus  potestatem.*  Cf.  Mohler,  Symbolik. 
Mainz.  1864,  p.  609. 

"  The  tenacity  of  the  Christian  practice  may  be  still  more  remarkably 
illustrated  from  the  death-cry  of  Servetns,  as  given  in  a  MS.  aooount  dT 
his  execution,  cited  by  Boscoe,  life  of  Leo  X,  c.  19.  'Ipse  harrendft  voce 
damans ;  Jesu,  Fili  Dei  aterwi,  miserere  mei,* 

[user. 
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accounted  Christians  o.  But  this  was  only  the  archaeology,  or  at 
most  the  better  feeling  of  Socinianism.  Any  such  mere  feeling 
was  destined  to  yield  surely  and  speedily  to  the  logic  of  a  strong 
destructive  principle.  In  vain  did  Blandrata  appeal  to  Faustus 
Socinus  himself  P,  when  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Socinians 
of  Transylvania  to  adore  Jesus  Christ:  the  Transylvanians 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  yield  an  act  of  adoration  to  any 
creature  <i.  In  vain  did  the  Socinian  Catechism  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  higher  and  a  lower  worship,  of  which  the 
former  was  reserved  for  the  Father,  while  the  latter  was  paid  to 
Christ  r.  Practically  this,  led  on  to  a  violation  of  tiie  one 
positive  fundamental  principle  of  Socinianism ;  it  obscured  the 
incommunicable  prerogatives  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Accord- 
ingly, in  spite  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  upon  which  their 
worship  of  Christ  was  rested  by  the  Socinian  theologians,  such 
worship  was  soon  abandoned;  and  the  later  practice  of  So- 
cinians B  has  illustrated  the  true  doctrinal  force  and  meaning  of 

^  Cat.  Kacov. :  'Qu.  246.  Q;u.id  verb  sentis  de  iia  hominibiu,  qui  Chris- 
tum non  invocantf  nee  adorandum  censentf  Kesp.  Proraiks  non  ease 
Christianas  sentio,  cum  Christum  non  haheant,  Et  licet  verbis  id  negare 
non  audeant,  reipsd  negant  tamen.*  In  nis  sermon  on  'Satan  Trans- 
formed,'  South  quotes  Socinus  as  saying  that  'Praestat  Trinitarium  esse, 
quam  asserere  Christum  non  esse  adorandum.' 

I'  See  Socinus'  tractates,  Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  ii.  p.  709,  sqq. 

*  Cf.  Mohler,  Symbolik,  p.  609 ;  Bp.  Pearson,  Minor  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  300,  and  note.  Coleridge s  Table  Talk,  2nd  ed.  p.  304:  'Faustus 
Socinus  worshipped  Jesus  Christ,  and  said  that  God  had  given  Him  the 
power  of  being  omnipresent.  Davidi,  with  a  little  more  acuteness,  urged 
that  mere  audition  or  creaturely  presence  could  not  possibly  justify  worship 
from  men ; — ^that  a  man,  how  glorified  soever,  was  no  nearer  Grod  than  the 
most  vulgar  of  the  race.  Plrayer  therefore  was  inapplicable.'  On  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Socinus  for  Bavidi's  subsequent  persecution  for  this  negation, 
see  Priestley,  Corr.  of  Christ.,  Part  i.  §  11.  For  himself  Coleridge  says 
(Ibid.  p.  50),  '  In  no  proper  sense  of  the  term  can  I  call  Unitarians  and 
Socinians  believers  in  Christ ;  at  least  not  in  the  only  Christ  of  Whom 
I  have  read  or  know  anything.' 

'  Cat.  Bac. :  '  Qu.  245.  Ergo  is  honor  et  cultus  ad  eum  modum  tribwitur, 
ut  nullum  sit  inter  Christum  et  Deum  hoc  in  genere  discrimen  ?  Kesp. 
JmOf  permagnum  est.  Nam  adoramus  et  colimus  Deum,  tanquam  causam 
primam  salutis  nostrcB;  Christum  tanquam  causam  secundam;  aut  ut 
cum  Paulo  loquamur,  JDeum  tanquam  Eum  ex  quo  omnia,  Christum  ut 
eum  per  quem  omnia.*  Cf.  Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  torn.  ii.  fol.  466,  qu.  by  Mohler, 
Symbolik,  p.  609.  Mohler  observes  that  '  man  sieht  dass  an  Christus  eine 
Art  von  Invocation  gerichtet  wird,  die  mit  der  Katholischen  Anrufung 
der  Heiligen  einige  Aehnlichkeit  hat.' 

•  Cf.  Priestley,  Corr.  of  Christ.,  Part  i.  §  ii :  *It  is  something  extraor- 
dinary/ that  the  Socinians  in  Poland  thought  it  their  duty,  as  Christians, 
and  indeed  essential  to  Christianity,  to  pray  to  Jesus  Christ,  notwithstanding 
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that  adoration  which  Socinianimn  refases,  bnt  which  the  Church 
unceasmgly  offers  to  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  made  Man.  Of 
this  worship  the  only  real  justification  is  that  fall  belief  in 
Christ's  Essential  Unity  with  the  Father  which  is  expressed  by 
the  Homoousion. 

II.  Bnt  the  Homoousion  did  not  merely  justify  and  explain 
the  devotional  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  Jesus  Christ :  it 
was,  in  reality,  in  keeping  with  the  general  dnfb  and  sense  of 
her  traditional  language. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  prayers  of  the 
primitive  martyrs;  but  the  martyrs  professed  in  terms  their 
belief  in  Christ's  divinity,  as  frequently  as  they  implied  that 
belief  by  their  adorations  of  Christ.  This  is  the  more  observ- 
able because  it  is  at  variance  with  the  suggestions  by  which 
those  who  do  not  share  the  feuth  of  the  martyrs,  sometimes 
attempt  to  account  for  the  moral  spectacle  which  martyrdom 
presents.  It  has  been  said  that  the  martyrs  did  not  bear  witness 
to  any  definite  truth  or  dogma ;  that  the  martyr-temper,  so  to 
term  it,  was  composed  of  two  elements,  a  kind  of  military  en- 
thusiasm for  an  unseen  Leader,  and  a  strange  unnatural  desire 
to  brave  physical  suffering;  that  the  prayers  uttered  by  the 
martyrs  were  the  product  of  this  compound  feeling,  but  that 
such  prayers  did  not  imply  any  defined  conceptions  respecting 
the  rank  and  powers  of  Him  to  Whom  they  were  addressed. 
Now,  without  denying  that  the  martyrs  were  sustained  by 
a  strictly  supernatural  contempt  for  pain,  or  that  their  devotion 
to  our  Lord  was  of  the  nature  of  an  intense  personal  attach- 
ment which  could  not  brook  the  least  semblance  of  slight  or 
disloyalty,  or  that  they  had  not  analysed  their  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  the  truth  before  them  in  the  manner  of  the  divines 
of  the  Nicene  age,  I  nevertheless  affirm  that  the  martyrs  did 
suffer  on  behalf  of  a  doctrine  which  was  dearer  to  them  than 
life.  The  Christ  with  Whom  they  held  such  close  and  passionate 
communion,  and  for  Whose  honour  they  shed  their  blood,  was 
not  to  them  a  vague  floating  idea,  or  a  being  of  whose  rank  and 
powers  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  ignorant.  If  there  be 
one  doctrine  of  the  faith  which  they  especially  confessed  at 
death,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  This  truth  was 
not  only  confessed  by  bishops  and  presbyters.     Philosophers, 

that  they  believed  Him  to  be  a  mere  man,  whose  presence  with  them,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  their  situation,  they  could  not  therefore  be  aBsnred 
of.*    This  work  appeared  in  1 782. 
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like  Justin*;  soldiers,  such  as  Maurice™,  and  Tarachus^,  and 
Theodorus  ^ ;  young  men  of  personal  beauty  like  Peter  of  Lamp- 
sacusy,  or  literary  friends  of  high  mental  cultivation  as  were 
Epipodius  and  Alexander z;  widows,  such  as  Symphorosa*;  and 


*  Bainart,  Acta,  p.  49:  *^go  quidem  ut  homo  imhedlUs  sum,  et  longh 
minor  quam  ut  de  infinitd  illius  Deitate  aliquid  magnum  dicere  poaaim : 
l^rophetarum  munus  hoc  essefateor* 

"  Ibid.  p.    243:    'Milites  sumus,  Imperator,  tut:   sed  iamen  servi, 

quod  liberh  confitemur,  Dei Hahes  hie  nos  confitentes  Deum 

JPatrem  auctorem  omniums  et  Filium  Ejus  Jesum  Christum  DEUM 
credimus* 

^  Ibid.  p.  377*  T<£paxoj  cTirey  '  "^vv  kktiBSis  (ppovifi^epSv  fxe  ivoiTicraftrcus 
jr\7fycus  ivSvvofxt&ffas  fi€,  Urt  juaAAov  -wtiroiQevai  fi€  iv  r^  ovofiari  rod  &€ov  K<ii 
Tov  Xpurrov  owroD.'  M(£(tjuos  ryyefiifv  elirev"  '*Avo<ru&raT€  Koi  rpttrKardparf, 
ircos  ^vffl  0€ois  Xarpfieis,  Kcti  ainhs  dfwXoy&v,  rohs  Oeovs  apy^ ; '  Tapaxos  ctinv' 
''Eyeii  Sfhy  6fio\oy&  rhv  6irras  6pTa,*  Md^ifxos  riyefjulbv  elvey'  *Kol  fiijy  koI 
XpiaT6v  Tiva  ^<l>ris  elvou  0€<Jy.'  Tdpaxos  eltrty*  *  Ourcos  ^x***  ainhs  ydp  i(mv 
6  Xpurrhs  &  Tlhs  rod  06ow  rod  iavTos,  if  dKtrls  ray  Xpiffriayuv,  5i*  tv  koI 
irdtrxovres  ffa^SfxeOa* 

*  Ibid.  p.  425  :  '  Vos  ctutem  erratis  qui  dcsmonas  fallaces  et  impostores 
Dei  dppellatione  honoratis  ;  mihi  vero  Deus  est  Christus,  Dei  JJnigenitus 
Filius.  Pro  pietate  igitur  atque  confessione  Istius,  et  qui  vulnerat  inci- 
dat ;  et  qui  verberat  laceret ;  et  qui  cremat  Jlammam  admoveat ;  et  qui 
his  vocibus  meis  offenditur,  linguam  eximat.* 

y  Ibid.  p.  135  :  *  Comprehensus  est  quidam,  Petrus  nomine,  valdfe  quidem 
fortis  in  fide ;  pulcher  animo  et  speciosus  corpore.  Proconsul  dixit :  Hahes 
ante  oculos  decreta  invictissimorum  principum.  Sacrifica  ergo  magna 
decs  Veneri.  Petrus  respondit:  Miror,  si  persuades  mihi,  optime  Pro- 
consul,  sacrificare  impudicce  mulieri  et  sordidce,  qua  talia  opera  egit  ut 
confusio  sit  enarrare  ....  Oportet  ergo  we  magis  Deo  vivo  et  vero,  Regi 
scBculorum  omnium  Christo  sacrificium  off  err  e  orationis  deprecationis, 
compunctionis  et  laudis.  Audiens  hsec  Proconsul  jussit  eum  adhuc  setate 
adolescentulum  tend!  in  rotit,  et  inter  ligna  in  circuitu  posita,  vinculis 
ferreis  totum  corpus  ejus  fecit  constringi :  ut  contortus  et  confractus  [?] 
minutatim  ossa  ejus  oomminuerentur.  Quanto  autem  plus  torquebatur 
famulus  Dei,  tanto  magis  fortior  apparebat.  Constans  vero  aspectu,  et 
ridens  de  ejus  stultitift,  conspiciens  in  coelum  ait:  7}ibi  ago  gratias, 
Domine  Jesu  Christe,  qui  mihi  hanc  tolerantiam  dare  dignatus  es  ad 
vincendum  nequissimum  tyrannum.  Tunc  Proconsul  videns  tantam  ejus 
perseverantiam,  et  nee  his  quidem  defecisse  tormentis,  jussit  eum  gladio 
percuti.' 

*  Acta,  p.  65,  circ.  a.  178 :  'Italiteris  eruditissimi,  concordi^  crescente, 

adeo  provecti  sunt : ad  hsec  beatus  Epipodius Sempiternum 

vero  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  quern  cruciflxum  memoras,  re- 
surrexisse  non  nosti,  qui  ineffabili  mysterio  homo  pariter  et  Deu8,famulis 

suxs  tramitem  immortalitatis  institudt, Christum  cum  Patre  ac 

Spiritu  Sancto  Deum  esse  confiteor,  dignumque  est  ut  illi  awimam  meam 
refundam,  qui  mihi  et  Creator  est  et  Itedemptor.* 

*  Ibid.  p.  ai,  a.  lao:  *Si  pro  nomine  Christi  Dei  mei  incensa  fuero, 
illos  damones  tuos  magis  exuro* 
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poor  women  like  Domnina  ^ ;  and  slaves  such  as  Yitalis  ^ ;  and 
young  boys  such  as  Martialis  ^ ; — the  learned  and  the  illiterate, 
the  young  and  the  old,  the  noble  and  the  lowly,  the  slave  and 
his  master,  united  in  this  confession.  Sometimes  it  is  wrung 
from  the  martyr  reluctantly  by  cross-examination ;  sometimes  it 
is  proclaimed  as  a  truth  with  which  the  Christian  heart  is  full 
to  bursting,  and  which,  out  of  the  heart's  abundance,  the  Chris- 
tian mouth  cannot  but  speak.  Sometimes  Christ's  Divinity  is 
professed  as  belonging  to  the  great  Christian  contradiction  of 
the  polytheism  of  the  heathen  world  around ;  sometimes  it  is 
explained  as  involving  Christ's  Unity  with  the  Father,  against 
the  pagan  imputation  of  ditheism  ^ ;  sometimes  it  is  proclaimed 
as  justifying  the  worship  which,  as  the  heathens  knew.  Chris- 
tians paid  to  Christ.  The  martyrs  look  paganism  in  the  face, 
and  maintain  that,  although  Christ  was  crucified,  yet  nevertheless 
Christ  is  God ;  that  even  while  His  very  Name  is  cast  out  as 


^  Buinart,  Acta,  p.  335 :  '"Ne  in  ignem  tBtemam  incidam,  et  tormcnta 
perpeiua,  Deum  colo  et  Chrittum  ejus,  qui  fecit  calum  et  terram.' 

<^  Ibid.  p.  410  (cf.  St.  Ambr.  de  Kxh.  Virgin,  c.  i),  circ.  a.  304 :  '  Martyri 
nomen  Areola  est,  cui  Vitalis  servus  fait  ante,  nunc  consors  et  oollega 
martyrii.  Prsecessit  servus,  ut  provideret  locum ;  secutus  est  dominus  .  .  . 
cumque  sanctus  Yitalis  cc^eretur  a  persequentibus  ut  Christum  negaret,  et 
ille  amplitiB  profiteretur  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  omnia  tor- 
mentorum  genera  in  eum  exeroentes,  ut  non  esset  in  oorpore  ejus  sine 
vulnere  locus,  orationem  fudit  ad  Dominum  dicens ;  Domine  Jesu  Christe, 
Salvator  mens,  et  Deue  meus ;  jube  tuscipi  epiHtum  meum)  quia  jatn 
desidero  ut  acHpiam  coronam,  quam  angeUia  tuue  sanctus  mihi  ostendit. 
Et  complete  oratione  emisit  spiritum.' 

^  Ibid.,  Passio  S.  Felicitatis  et  Septem  Filiorum  Ejus,  p.  23:  'Hoo 
quoque  amoto,  jussit  septimum  Martialem  ingredi,  eique  dizit :  Crudelitatis 
vestrse  factores  effecti,  Augustorum  instituta  contemnitis,  et  in  vestr&  per- 
nicie  permanetis.  Bespondit  Martialis :  O  si  nosses  qua  poena  idolorwn 
cultoribus  parata  sunt/  Sed  adhuc  differt  Deus  iram  suam  in  vos  ^ 
idola  vestra  demonstrare,  Omnes  enim  qui  non  confitentur  Chbistdic 
VEBUM  esse  Deum  in  ignem  aternum  mittentur* 

*  Ibid.  p.  122:  'Post  hsec  cum  adstante  baud  procul  Asdepiade, 
quis  diceretur  inquireret  [Polemon  scilicet]  respondit  Asclepiades,  Chris- 
tianus.  Polemon:  Cujus  ecclesise?  Asclepiades:  Catholica.  Polemon: 
Quem  Deum  colis?  Bespondit:  Christum.  Polemon:  Quid  ergo?  iste 
alter  est  ?  Bespondit :  Non,  sed  ipse  quem  et  ipsi  paullo  ante  confessi 
sunt/ 

Cf.  Prudentius,  Peristeph.  Hymn.  10.  671  : — 

'Arrisit  infans,  neo  moratus  retulit: 
Est  quidquid  illud,  quod  ferunt  homines  Deum 
XJnum  esse  oportet,  et  quod  uni  est  unicum. 
Cum  Christus  hoc  sit,  Christus  est  vertis  Deus. 
Genera  deorum  multa  uec  pueri  putant.* 
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evil,  Christ  is  really  Master  of  the  fortunes  of  Eoine  and  Dis- 
poser of  the  events  of  history;  that  the  pagan  empire  itself 
did  but  unwittingly  subserve  His  purposes  and  prepare  His 
triumph  f;  that  He  Who  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
can  afford  to  wait,  and  is  certain  of  the  future.  This  was  the 
faith  which  made  any  compromise  with  paganism  impossible  s. 

'  Pmdentins  has  given  a  poetical  amplification  of  the  last  prayer  of 
St.  Laurence,  which,  whatever  its  historic  value,  at  any  rate  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  primitive  Christian  sentiment  respecting  the  relation 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  pagan  empire.  It  should  be  noticed  that  neither 
St.  Ambrose  nor  St.  Augustine,  in  their  accounts  of  the  martyrdom,  report 
anything  of  this  kind ;  Prudentius  may  have  followed  a  distinct  and  trust- 
worthy tradition.     The  martyr  is  interceding  for  Bome :— « 

'O  Christe,  numen  unicum, 
O  splendor,  O  virtus  Patris, 
O  factor  orbis  et  poli, 
Atque  auctor  horum  mceuium! 

Qui  sceptra  Komse  in  vertice 
Berum  locasti,  sanciens 
Mundum  Quirinali  togse 
Servire,  et  armis  cedere 

Ut  discrepantum  gentium 
Mores,  et  observantiam, 
liinguasque  et  ingenia  et  sacra 
XJnis  domares  legibus. 

£n  omne  sub  i^egnum  Bemi 
Mortale  concessit  genus: 
Idem  loquuntur  dissoni 
Bitus,  id  ipsum  sanciunt. 

Hoc  destinatum  quo  magis 
Jus  Christian!  nominis, 
Quodcumque  terrarum  jacet 
XJno  illigaret  vinculo. 

Da,  Christe,  Bomanis  tuis 
Sit  Christiana  ut  civitas: 
Per  quem  dedisti,  ut  ceteris 
Mens  una  sacrorum  foret.* 

PeriHeph,  a,  413. 

«  Prud.  Peristeph.  Hymn.  5.  57 ;  qu.  by  Buinart,  Acta,  p.  330.    De  S. 
Yincentii  martyrio : — 

'Vox  nostra  quse  sit  accipe. 
Est  Christus  et  Pater  Deus: 
Servi  hujus  ac  testes  sumus; 
Eztorque  si  potes  fidem. 

Tormenta,  career,  ungulsB 
Stridensque  flammis  lamina 
Atque  ipsa  pcenarum  ultima; 
Mors  Christianis  ludus  est.' 


4 1 8  Did  the  'higher  minds^ accept  the  faith  ofthepeople  ? 

'What  God  dost  thou  worship?'  enquired  the  judges  of  the 
Christian  Fionius.  *I  worship,*  replied  Fionius,  *Him  Who 
made  the  heavens,  and  Who  beautified  them  with  stars,  and 
Who  has  enriched  the  earth  with  flowers  and  trees/  '  Dost 
thou  mean,'  asked  the  magistrates,  '  Him  Who  was  crucified  %  * 
*  Certainly,*  replied  Fionius ;  '  Him  Whom  the  Father  sent  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world  K' 

The  point  before  us  notoriously  admits  of  the  most  copious 
illustration  i :  and  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  its  significance. 
If  the  dying  words  of  this  or  that  martyr  are  misreported,  or 
exaggerated,  or  coloured  by  the  phraseology  of  a  later  age,  the 
general  phenomenon  cannot  but  be  admitted,  as  a  £a.ct  beyond 
dispute.  The  martyrs  of  the  primitive  Church  died,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  expressly  for  the  dogma  of  Christ's  Divinity. 
The  confessions  of  the  martyrs  explain  and  justify  the  prayers 
of  the  martyrs ;  the  Homoousion  combines,  summarizes,  fixes 
the  sense  of  their  confessions.  The  martyrs  did  not  pray  to  or 
confess  a  creature  external  to  the  Essence  of  God,  however 
dignified,  however  powerful,  however  august.  They  prayed  to 
Christ  as  God,  they  confessed  that  Christ  is  God,  they  died  for 
Christ  as  God.  They  prayed  to  Him  and  they  spoke  of  Him  as 
of  a  distinct  Ferson,  Who  yet  was  one  with  God.  Does  not  this 
simple  faith  of  the  Christian  people  cover  the  same  area  as  the 
more  clearly  defined  faith  of  the  Nicene  fathers )  Or  could  it  be 
more  fairly  or  more  accurately  siunmarized  by  any  other  symbol 
than  it  is  by  the  Homoousion  9 

But  you  admit  that  the  Nicene  decision  did  very  fairly  embody 
and  fix  in  a  symbolical  form  the  popular  creed  of  earlier  cen- 
turies. *  This,'  you  say,  *  is  the  very  pith  of  our  objection ;  it 
was  the  popular  creed  to  which  the  Council  gave  the  sanction  of 
its  authority.*  You  suggest  that  although  a  dying  martyr  may 
be  an  interesting  ethical  study,  yet  that  the  moral  force  which 
carries  him  through  his  sufferings  is  itself  apt  to  be  a  form  of 
feinaticism  hostile  to  any  severely  intellectual  conception  of  the 
worth  and  bearings  of  his  creed.     You  admit  that  the  martyr 

^  Buinart,  p.  125:  'Judices  interim  dizerunt:'  Quern  Deum  colitis  f 
Fionius  respondit :  Munc  qui  caht/mfeeit,  et  sideribus  ornavit,  qui  terram 
statuU,  et  florihua  arboribueque  decoravit;  qui  orcUnavit  cireumflma 
terra  et  maria,  et  statuta  terminorum  vel  Utorum  lege  eignavit.  Tom 
illi :  IHum  diets  qui  cruoifixus  est  f  Et  Pioniufl :  Ilium  dico  quern  pro 
salute  orbis  Pater  misit.* 

^  Ibid.,  Acta  Sincera,  p.  210,  for  the  confession  of  Sapricius,  who  after- 
wards fell;  p.  235;  p.  256  for  that  of  Victor  at  Marseilles;  pp.2749  314, 
Z4h  435,  438,  439,  4^7,  47^,  479*  483,  506,  513,  514,  521. 
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represents  the  popular  creed ;  but  then  you  draw  a  distinction 
between  a  popukr  creed,  as  such,  and  the  'ideas'  of  the  'thinkers.' 
•  What  is  any  and  every  creed  of  the  people,'  say  you,  *  but  the 
child  of  the  wants  and  yearnings  of  humanity,  fed  at  the  breast 
of  mere  heated  feeling,  and  nursed  in  the  lap  of  an  ignorance 
more  or  less  profound  % '  A  popular  creed,  you  admit,  may  have 
a  restricted  interest,  as  affording  an  insight  into  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  people  which  holds  it ;  but  you  deem  it  worth- 
less as  a  guide  to  absolute  truth.  The  question,  you  maintain, 
is  not.  What  was  believed  by  the  primitive  Christians  at  large  % 
The  question  is,  What  was  taught  by  the  well-instructed  teachers 
of  the  early  Church  %  Did  the  creed  of  the  people,  with  all  its 
impulsiveness  and  rhetoric,  keep  within  the  lines  of  the  grave, 
reserved,  measured,  hesitating,  cautious  language  of  the  higher 
minds  of  primitive  Christendom ) 

Now  here,  my  brethren,  I  might  fairly  take  exception  to  your 
distinction  between  a  popular  and  an  educated  creed,  as  in  fact 
inapplicable  to  the  genius  and  circumstances  of  early  Christianity. 
Are  not  your  criteria  really  derived  from  your  conceptions  of 
modem  societies,  political  and  religious  %  It  was  once  said  of  an 
ancient  state,  that  each  of  its  citizens  was  so  identified  with  the 
corporate  spirit  and  political  action  of  his  country,  as  to  be  in 
feuit  a  statesman.  And  in  the  primitive  Church,  it  was  at  least 
approximately  true  that  every  Christian,  through  the  intensity 
and  intelligence  of  the  popular  faith,  was  a  sound  divine.  Men 
did  not  then  die  for  rhetorical  phrases,  any  more  than  they 
would  do  so  now;  and  if  the  martyrs  were,  as  a  rule,  men  of  tlM 
people,  it  is  also  notorious  that  not  a  few  among  them  were 
bishops  and  theologians  of  repute.  But  that  we  may  do  justice 
to  the  objection,  let  us  enquire  briefly  what  the  great  Church 
teachers  of  the  first  three  centuries  have  taught  respecting  the 
Higher  and  Eternal  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  here  let  us  remark,  first  of  all,  that  a  chain  of  representa- 
tive writers,  reaching  from  the  sub-apostolic  to  the  Nicene  age, 
does  assert,  in  strong  and  explicit  language,  the  belief  of  the 
Church  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

Thus  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  dwells  upon  our  Lord's  Divine 
Nature  as  a  possession  of  the  Church,  and  of  individual  Chris- 
tians ;  he  calls  Jesus  Christ  *  my  God,'  '  our  God.'  *  Jesus  Christ 
our  God,'  he  says,  *  was  carried  in  the  womb  of  Mary  V     The 

k  Ad  Eph.  18:6  7&P  8ebs  ^\imv  ^\i\<rom  6  Xpiffrhs  iKvo^Ofyffiri  uvh  Mapltu, 
Cf.  Ibid.  7  :  iy  eapid  y€y6fifyo$  &€6s, 
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Blood  of  Jesus  is  the  Blood  of  God^.  Ignatius  desires  to 
imitate  the  sufifeiings  of  his  Qod  n^.  The  suh-apostolic  author  of 
the  Letter  to  Diognetus  teaches  that '  the  Father  hath  sent  to 
men,  not  one  of  His  servants,  whether  man  or  angel,  but  the 
very  Architect  and  Author  of  all  things,  by  Whom  all  has  been 
ordered  and  settled,  and  on  Whom  all  depends. . . .  He  has  sent 
Him  as  being  God  Q.'  And  because  He  is  God,  His  Advent  is 
a  real  revelation  of  God ;  He  has  shewn  Himself  to  men,  and 
by  faith  men  have  seen  and  known  their  God  o.  St.  Folycarp 
appeals  to  Him  as  to  the  Everlasting  Son  of  GodP ;  all  things  on 
eaith  and  in  heaven,  all  spirits  obey  Him  4 ;  He  is  the  Author 
of  our  justification ;  He  is  the  Object  of  our  hope  '.  Justin 
Martyr  maintains  that  the  Word  is  the  First-bom  of  God,  and  so 
God  8 ;  that  He  appeared  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  t ;  that  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
Glory  of  the  Lord,  sometimes  the  Son,  sometimes  the  Wisdom, 
sometimes  the  Angel,  sometimes  God^.  St.  Justin  argues 
against  Tryphon  that  if  the  Jews  had  attentively  considered 
what  the  prophets  have  written,  they  would  not- have  denied 
that  Christ  is  God,  and  the  Only  Son  of  the  Unbegotten  God  ^. 
He  maintains  that  the  Word  is  Himself  the  witness  to  His  own 


^  Eph.  I :  i.pa(w7nffyfi<raifr€s  4v  cSfiart  rod  8coO. 

"^  Rom.  6 :  ivirpe^ar^  /uot  /it/ii}T^y  ^vm  rov  irdOovs  rod  S€Ov  fuw, 

^  £p.  ad  Diogn,  *j :    aitnhs  6  irayroKpdToap  kcH  vaifroKrl<mis  K<d  kiparos 

Bthi oh  KoBdjc^p  Ay  ris  thcdctuv,  avBpdyKois  hirrip4rriy  riyh  ir^fufos  ^ 

AyytKoVf  fj  Apxovra,  fj  riyti  r&y  Zi€K6vr<av  rh  hrlytia,  ^  riyh,  rSoy  weirurrev- 
fi4ywy  rhs  iy  ovpayoTs  dtoucficeis,  &\A.*  avrhy  rhv  rtxvlrriy  Ktd  Srjfuovpyhy  rmr 
S\wy  ,  ,  ,  .  &s  Bfhy  lirc/iAif/ey,  &s  wphs  kyOpdntovs  tv^n-^fy,  &s  <r^(uy  lire/Lu^cr. 

®  Ep.  ad  Di(^n.  c.  8 :  ti s  ykp  Z\ms  ayBp6iruy  ijiriffraro  rl  vor  i<rrl  Bths, 
irply  atnhy  iKBtuf  ....  kyBp^ojy  8i  ourScb  oCre  elBty  ofir€  iyyt&pKrcy,  avrhs  ^ 
icofrhy  MH^i^tv,  hr4^ti^€  8^  Htk  vltrrtas,  f  fjiSyp  Sehy  iHtiy  ovyKexfSfiVtu. 

P  Epist.  Ecd.  Smym.  de  Mart.  S.  Polyc.  n.  14. 

*  Ad  Phil,  a :  *^fli  inrtrdyri  ri  wdyra  iwovpdyia  koA  Myeux'  $  watra  vyo^ 
Aarpctici.    In  Phil.  6 :  rod  Kupiou  Koi  Qtov  apparently  refers  to  ChriBt. 

'  Ibid.  8  :  kiioKeiirras  oZy  TrpoffKOprepufity  Tg  i\iriSi,  rifi&y  Kcii  r^  i^^afiHn 
rijs  SiKaiotrvyj^s  rifiwy,  Zs  iari  Xpitrrhs  *lri(rovs, 

■  Apol.  1.  n.  63 :  ts  \6fyos  kclL  vpwr6TOKos  &y  rov  Bwv,  icol  Bths  ^dpxfi* 

*  Ibid. 

»  See  the  aigmnent  of  the  whole  passage,  Contr.  Tryph.  57-61 :  ipx^r 
wph  wdyreay  r&y  KritriadroiV  &  B^hs  ytydyyriKt  S6y<ifilv  riya  i^  iaurov  Koyu^, 
Ijris  Koi  ^6^a  Kvpiov  virh  rod  Tlyei/jLaros  rod  *Aylov  KdKttrai,  vork  8^  Tihs,  wrh 
ih  ^o<l>la,  irorh  th  "^AyyeKos,  Torh  8^  6€0f. 

*  Ibid.  ia6 :  ci  yeyo-fixart  rh  eiprifi^va  6irb  ray  vpo^>7irav,  ovk  hy  4^ripyttffdf 
ainlfy  §!yai  Behy  rod  fjiSvov  Ktd  aytyirfjrov  @€ov  'Ti6y.  Cf.  Ibid.  63  :  irpoaicwnf 
r6f — Koi  B€6s.  Justin  expresses  the  truth  of  our  Lord*s  distinct  PemonaHtj 
by  the  phrase  Behs  ertpos  itpiBfi^  &\A*  ob  yy^fip  (Ibid.  56). 
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Divine  Generation  of  the  Father  7 ;  and  that  the  reality  of  His 
Sonship  is  itself  a  sufficient  evidence  of  His  True  Divinity  2. 
Tatian  is  aware  that  the  Qreeks  deem  the  faith  of  the  Church 
utter  folly;  but  he  nevertheless  will  assert  that  God  has  ap- 
peared on  earth  in  a  human  form».  Athenagoras  proclaims 
with  special  emphasis  the  oneness  of  the  Word  with  the  Father, 
as  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  b;  Melito  of  Sardis  speaks 
of  Jesus  as  being  both  God  and  Man  ^ :  '  Christians,'  he  says, 
'  do  not  worship  senseless  stones,  as  do  the  heathen,  but  God  and 
His  Christ,  Who  is  God  the  Word  d.'  St.  Irenseus  perhaps  re- 
presents the  purest  and  deepest  stream  of  apostolic  doctrine 
which  flowed  from  St.  John  through  Polycarp  into  the  Western 
Church.  St.  Irenseus  speaks  of  Christ  as  sharing  the  Name  of 
the  only  true  God.  He  maintains  against  the  Yalentinians  that 
the  Divine  Name  in  its  strictest  sense  was  not  given  to  any 
angel ;  and  that  when  in  Scripture  the  Name  of  God  is  given  to 
any  other  than  God  Himself  there  is  always  some  explanatory 
epithet  or  clause  in  order  to  shew  that  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
is  not  intended  o.  None  is  directly  called  God  save  God  the 
Father  of  all  things  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  ^.  In  both  Testa- 
ments Christ  is  preached  as  God  and  Lord,  as  the  King  Eternal, 
as  the  Only-begotten,  as  the  Word  Incarnates.     If  Christ  is 

7  Contr.  Trjph.  6l :  fAoprvp^ffti  94  /uot  6  A6yos  riis  <roiplas  avrhs  tiv  oZros 
i  Bths  it,xh  Tov  Ilarphs  r&v  ZKcov  yfifyrj0€ls, 
■  Ibid.  ia6;  Apolog.  i.  63. 

*  Adv.  Grsec.  c.  21 :  oh  yitp /xwpalvofity,  &y9p€S*'E\\riv€Sf  ob^e  X-fipovs  hvay- 
y4Wofi€V,  Behy  4p  Mpdnrov  fxop<pp  y^yovivai,  Cf.  Ibid.  n.  13:  rov  irciri^M- 
Boros  OcoS. 

^  Legat.  n.  10 :  Tpbs  aJbrov  yitp  Ktd  iC  ahrov  -wdyra  iy^ycro,  kvhs  6vros  *rov 
Ilarphs  K<d  rov  Tlov, 

«  See  Eus.  Hist.  Eod.  v.  28.  Compare  the  magnificent  passage  from 
St.  Melito*s  treatise  on  Faith,  given  in  Cureton*s  Spicilegimn  Sjriacum, 
pp.  53i  54»  and  quoted  by  Westcott  on  the  Canon,  p.  196. 

^  Apol.  apud  Auct.  Chron.  Pasch.  (Gall.  torn.  i.  p.  678) :  ovk  iffftXv  XiBuv 
olKi€fiiay  €i[ir0ri<riy  ix^^^^'^  O^pawevrtdf  aWh  n6vov  Scot;  rov  irpb  wdvrwv  ical 
iwl  vdm-oay,  Ktd  tri  rov  Xpiarov  alnov  6yros  Btov  A6yov  vph  ai^yoty  ifffxhy 
OpuiffKtvraL    Bouth,  Bel.  Sacr.  i.  1 18,  133. 

•  Adv.  Hssr.  iii.  6,  n.  3. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  6,  n.  2 :  '  Nemo  ig^tur  alius  Deus  nominatur,  aut  Dominus 
appellatur  nisi  qui  est  omnium  Deus  et  Dominus,  qui  et  Moysi  dixit,  Ego 
sum  Qui  sum, . . . .  et  Hujus  Filius  Jesus  Christus.*  Cf.  iii.  8,  n.  3 :  '  Deus 
Solos.* 

'  Ibid.  iii.  19,  n.  2:  'Quoniam  autem  Ipse  propria  pneter  omnes  qui 
fderunt  tunc  homines,  Deus,  et  Dominus,  et  B^  ^temus  et  TJnigenitus, 
et  Verbpm  Incamatum  prsedicatur,  et  a  prophetis  omnibus  et  apostolis,  et 
ab  ipso  Spiritu,  adest  videre  omnibus  qui  vel  modicum  veritatis  attigerint.* 

vn  J   . 
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worshipped  \  if  Christ  forgives  sins  i,  if  Christ  is  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man^,  this  is  because  He  is  really  a  Divine 
Person. 

And  if  from  Gaol  we  pass  to  Africa,  and  from  the  second  to 
the  third  century,  the  force  and  number  of  primitive  testimonies 
to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  increase  upon  us  so  rapidly  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  we  should  do  more  than  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent.  At  Alexandria  we  find  Clement 
speaking  of  That  Living  God  Who  suffered  and  Who  is  adored  1; 
of  the  Word,  Who  is  both  God  and  man,  and  the  Author  of  all 
blessings  ™ ;  of  God  the  Saviour  &,  Who  saves  us,  as  being  the 
Author  and  Archetype  of  all  existing  beings.  Clement  alludes 
to  our  Lord's  Divinity  as  explaining  Bis  equality  with  the 
Father  o,  His  prescience  during  His  Human  Life  p,  His  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  to  menQ.  Origen  maintains  Christ's  true 
Divinity  against  the  contemptuous  criticisms  of  Celsus  ^  Origen 
more  than  once  uses  the  expression  Hhe  God  Jesus".'  He 
teaches  that  the  Word,  the  Image  of  God,  ia  God  ^ ;  that  the 
Son  is  as  truly  Almighty  as  the  Father  ^ ;  that  Christ  is  the 
Very  Word,  the  Absolute  Wisdom,  the  Absolute  Truth,  the 
Absolute  Eighteousness  Itself^.  Christ,  according  to  Origen, 
possesses  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  7;  God  is  contemplated  in 

^  Adv.  H«r.  ill.  9i  a.    'Thus  [obtulerunt  magi]  qacmiam  Dens.' 
»  Ibid.  V.  17,  n.  3.  k  Ibid.  iii.  18,  7. 

^  Protrept.  10,  §  106 :  iriffTcvtroVf  &MBp»w€,  hfOp^tp  koI  8c^,  r^  ira$6pTt  koX 

^  Ibid.  i>  §  7  •  a^^f  otros  6  iiAyos,  6  11690$  fy.^,  Occ^s  re  ical  &y6/Mnn»s, 
kirJarruv  rifity  cHrios  iiyaBwv. 

A  Strom,  ii.  9,  §  45 :  Bc^  t$  XcfTrjpi ;  Ibid.  ▼.  6,  §  38 :  6  Qtht  Swrj^p  tcemXri- 
fiipos,  ^  TMV  5Xwy  ^xhf  ^f^s  inrtttcSyurrcu  /icy  ix  rov  Beov  rov  iopdrou  wp^m 
K<d  vph  al^vcty,  rcr^oficcy  8i  t&  fi4ff  ^avr^v  Siwcofra  y€v6fi§¥a» 

^  Protrept.  10,  §  1 10:  6  ^aytp^aros  tyrcts  Oe^t,  6  t$  Acmr^  rdr  tkmy 

Tf  Qois  Div.  Salv.  6 :  vpoctSc  &s  Sths^  &  fi4Wet  8tcpM'n}0^o'c<r0ai. 

4  Pasd.  i.  8.  We  know  God  from  our  knowledge  of  Jesw— ^ic  rfurdanis 
hroffOtyovs, 

'  Gontr.  Gels.  ii.  9,  16  sqq. ;  vii.  53,  etc. 

*  ecbv  'Iriffovy,  Ibid.  v.  51 ;  vi.  66.  *  Select,  in  Gren.  In  Gren.  ix.  6. 
•  *  Princ.  I .  ii.  n.  10 :  '  Ut  autem  nnam  eandemqne  Omnipotentiam  Patria 
et  Filii  ease  cognoscas,  sicut  unus  atque  idem  est  cmn  Patro  Dena  et  Domi- 
nus,  audi  hoc  modo  Johannem  in  Apocalypsi  dioentem :  Hsec  dixit  Dominos 
Deus,  qui  est  et  qui  erat,  et  qui  venturus  est,  Omnipotens;  qui  enim  Yen- 
turns  est,  quis  est  alius  nisi  Ghristus.' 

'  Gontr.  Gels.  iii.  41 :  aMXoyos,  ahrovo^ta,  ahroaJjfi^uu  Ibid.  ▼.  39 : 
avro8(icaio<n6iO}f. 

7  In  Jerem.  Hcmi.  viii.  n.  a :   irian-a  yhp  Baa  rod  Ocov,  roMurra  ip  9^^ 
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the  contemplation  of  Christ  \  Christ's  Incarnation  is  like  the 
economical  language  of  parables  which  describe  Almighty  Gkxl 
as  if  He  were  a  human  being.  So  real  is  Christ's  Deity,  that 
His  assumption  of  our  Nature,  like  the  speech  of  a  parable,  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  only  a  condescension  to  finite  intelligences'^. 
There  is  no  Highest  Good  in  existence  which  is  superior  to 
Christ  *> ;  as  Very  God,  Christ  is  present  in  all  the  world ;  He 
is  present  with  every  man^.  Origen  continually  closes  his 
Homilies  with  a  doxology  to  our  Lord ;  and  he  can  only  account 
for  refusal  to  believe  in  His  Divinity  by  the  hypothesis  of  some 
kind  of  mental  obliquity  d.  TertuUian's  language  is  full  of 
Punic  fire,  but  in  speaking  of  Christ's  Divinity  he  is  dealing 
with  opponents  who  would  force  him  to  be  accurate,  even  if 
there  were  not  a  higher  motive  for  accuracy.  Tertullian  antici- 
pates the  Homoousion  in  terms :  Christ,  he  says,  is  called  God, 
by  reason  of  His  oneness  of  substance  with  God  ®.  Christ  alone 
is  begotten  of  God^;  He  is  God  and  Lord  over  all  men^.  Ter- 
tullian argues  at  length  that  an  Licamation  of  God  is  possible^; 
he  dwells  upon  its  consequences  in  language  which  must  appear 
paradoxical  to  unbelief  or  half-belief,  but  which  is  natural  to  a 
sincere  and  intelligent  faith  in  its  reality.     Tertullian  speaks  of 

ttrri,  6  Xpurr6s  iirrt  aoipia  rov  Bcov  •  .  •  •  ain-hs  kvoX^rpwris,  ahrhs  ^pSv^ffU 
kari  8cov. 

'  In  Joan.  t.  zxzii.  n.  l8 :  Ofwpurcu  yhp  iv  r^  li.iytp,  tvri  8c$  koDl  cWrt 
ToG  @€oG  iiopdrov, 

*  In  Matt.  t.  xvii.  n.  20 :  &<nr€p  d  Bths  kvSp^ovs  ohcovofi&y  &s  iv  wapa- 
0o\«us  &yOp»xos  \4yeraif  rdxa  94  tws  leaX  yivercu'  ofhws  Ktd  6  ^orriip  frpoifyou' 
/A4tf<»s  Tihs  &y  Tov  8cov  ical  8c((s  itrriy,  Koi  Tihs  r^s  iydmis  ainov,  Ka2  ccKi^y 
Tov  Stov  rov  iopdroV  ov  fi4y€i  8^  iw  $  icri  irp<niyovfi4vus,  dWh  yiytrcu  icar* 
iHKoro/xUaf  rov  iv  vapafioKais  Keyofi^yov  dvBp^ov  6vro9S  Be  BcoG,  Tihs  dyOp^ou 
iiarh,  rh  fufittadat,  iray  dvBp^ous  oiKoyofiy,  rhy  8c6y  \ey6/x€yoy  4y  vapii$o\€us 
KaX  yiv6fi€vov  iyOpmroy, 

^  In  Joan.  t.  i.  n.  11 :  od  ffMainyr4oy  .  . .  rhy  fierk  rhy  Tlar4pa  r&y  BKuy 
0thy  A4yoy,  ovBeyhs  yhp  tXarroy  kyoBov  kqDL  rovro  rh  h,ya&6y, 

*  Ibid,  t.  vi.  n.  15 :  Ho^oXoyioLy  wtfA  rifs  itptn\yovn4yris  ovtricu  Xpurrov  S(i|- 
ywrai,  5rt  Zityc^uv  roffavrrfy  l^x^h  ^*  f^^  it6paros  elycu  ry  BeiSniri  abrov, 
wap^y  itayri  &yBp^<p,  vayrl  8i  ical  r^  5Ay  icdfffjup  trv/xvetpeiertiySfiityos, 

^  Contr.  Cels.  iii.  29. 

*  Apol.  c.  21 :  'Hunc  ex  Deo  prolatmn  didicimuB,  et  prolatione  genera- 
tmn,  et  idciroo  Filium  Dei,  et  Deum  dictum  ex  ungate  9ubst<tntia,*  See 
Iiect.  Vn.  p.  390.  Ibid. :  '  Quod  de  Deo  profectum  est,  Deus  est,  et  Dei 
f*iliiu,  et  XJnus  ambo.'  Adv.  Prax.  4 :  '  Filium  non  aliunde  deduoo.  Bed 
de  Bubstantift  Patris.*  Ibid.  3:  'Consortibus  [Filio  et  Spiritu  Sancto] 
substantise  Patris.* 

'  Adv.  Prax.  7:  'Solus  ex  Deo  genitus.* 

>  Adv.  Jud.  7 :  'Ghristus  omnibus  Deus  et  Dominus  est.'     Cf.  c.  12. 

^  Gf.  De  Came  Christi,  c.  3,  4. 
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a  Crucified  Godi ;  of  the  Blood  of  Qod,  as  the  price-  of  our  re- 
demption  \  Christians,  he  says,  believe  in  a  God  Who  was  dead, 
and  Who  nevertheless  reigns  for  ever^.  St.  Cyprian  argues 
that  those  who  believe  in  Christ's  power  to  make  a  temple  of 
the  human  soul  must  needs  believe  in  His  Divinity;  nothing 
but  utter  blindness  or  wickedness  can  account  for  a  refusal  to 
admit  this  truth  ^,  St.  Hippolytus  had  urged  it  against  Jews 
and  Sabellians  ^ ;  Amobius  determines  to  indent  it  upon  the 
pagan  mind  by  dint  of  constant  repetition  o.  Theonas  of  Alex- 
andria instructs  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  librarianship  how 
he  may  gradually  teach  it  to  his  pagan  master  p.  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  vehemently  repudiates  as  a  cruel  scandal  the 
report  of  his  having  denied  it  4.  St.  Peter  of  Alexandria  would 
prove  it  from  an  examination  of  Christ's  miracles'.  For  the 
rest,  St.  Methodius  of  Tyre  may  represent  the  faith  of  western 

*  Adv.  Marc.  ii.  27 :  '  Deum  crucifixtun.* 

^  Ad  Uxor.  ii.  3 :  'Non  sumus  nostri.  Bed  pretio  empti,  et  qnaH  pretio? 
Sanguine  Dei.* 

^  Adv.  Marc.  ii.  16 :  '  Christianorujn  est  etiam  Deum  mortuum  credere, 
et  taxnen  yiventem  in  sevo  ffivorum.* 

>"  Ep.  73,  ad  Jubaianum,  12:  'Si  peocatorum  remissam  oonsecutuB  est 
.  .  .  et  templum  Dei  factum  est,  qusero  cujus  Dei  ?  Si  CreatoriSy  non  potuit 
in  eum  qui  non  credidit.  Si  Christi,  neo  ejus  fieri  potest  templum  qui 
negat  Deum  Christum.*  Of.  Ep.  74,  c.  6 :  '  Quse  verb  est  anims  csecitas, 
qu8B  pravitas,  fidei  unitatem  de  Deo  Patre,  et  de  Jesu  Cbristi  Domini  et 
Dei  nostri  traditione  venientem  nolle  agnoscere/  &c. 

»  Adv.  Jud.  c.  6 :  8e^f  tbv  h\t\9ivSis,  Contr.  Noet.  c.  6 :  tiirot  6  &y  iw\ 
irdofTuy  Beos  iariv  \4yti  ykp  otrto  fierh  ira^^trias'  HJana  jioi  vapaSdZorai 
inrh  Tov  IlarpSs,  *d  &v  iwl  wdyruv  Behs  tifKoyiirhs,*  yeyfyrircut  iral  &y0p«ovof 
y€y6fityoSf  BtSs  itrrty  els  robs  ai&yas,  Apud  Kouth,  Opusc.  i.  p.  59.  And 
c.  17:  @c^f  liAyos  &ir^  oypay&y  KorrikBcy  eis  r^y  ayiaof  irapBtyoy,  Adv. 
Beron.  et  Helic.  n.  2 :  yeyoyey  &v$p«oiros  d  r&y  S\my  8c^s.  So  in  Eus.  v.  28, 
He  is  called  our  cUtrvKayxyos  0f6s. 

<*  Adv.  Gent.  ii.  60 :  '  Ideo  Christus,  licet  vobia  invitis,  Deus ;  Deus 
inquom  Christus — hoc  enim  ssepe  dicendum  est,  ut  infidelium  disedliat  et 
disrumpatur  auditus — ^Dei  principis  jussione  loquens  sub  hominis  farm!.* 
Ibid.  i.  53:  'Deus  ille  sublimis  fiiit;  Deus  ntdioe  ab  intimA,  Deua  ab 
incognitis  regnis,  et  ab  omnium  prindpe  Deus  sospitator  est  missus.' 

P  Apud  Bouth,  Bel.  Sacr.  iii.  p.  443 ;  Ep.  ad  Lucian.  Cubicul.  Prsepos. 
c.  7 :  'Interdum  et  divinas  soripturas  laudare  conabitur  ....  laudabitur  et 
interim  Evangelium  Apostolusque  pro  divinis  oraculis:  insurgere  potent 
Christi  mentio,  explicabitur  pauUatim  ejus  sola  Divinitas.* 

4  Ep.  ad  Dionys.  Bom.  apud  S.  Atlum.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  255 :  ica2  81*  &XAi|t 
itriffroKris  Hypa^a,  iy  ots  ffAcy^a  K<d  t  irpo^ipovffiy  HyxKnifia  Kat^  ^l*ov,  ifrcvSaf 
hy,  &s  oif  Xiyoyros  rhy  Xpttrrhy  6fjLoo{fatoy  tJycu  r^  8€^. 

'  Apud  Bouth,  Bel.  Sac.  iv.  48 ;  rh  8i  trnfiua  irdyra  t  ivohict  ica2  al 
1ivydfi€is  li€iKyv<ny  airrhy  Beby  tJycu  iyavBpuirtjffayra,  rit  ffvyofi^^epa  Tolwvy 
ZeiKyvTM'  8ti  9ths  ^y  ^icu,  koX  y4yoy€y  Jky^prnwos  ^^<rci. 
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Asia  8 ;  the  martyred  Felix  that  of  the  Koman  chair  * ;  and, 
to  omit  othet  illustrations  ^,  the  letter  of  the  Council  to  Paulus 
of  Samosata  summarizes  the  belief  both  of  eastern  and  western 
Christendom  during  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  ^, 

This  language  of  the  preceding  centuries  does  in  effect  and 
substance  anticipate  the  Nicene  decision.  When  once  the 
question  of  Christ's  Divinity  had  been  raised  in  the  metaphysical 
form  which  the  Homoousion  presupposes,  no  other  answer  was 
possible,  unless  the  Nicene  fathers  had  been  prepared  to  renounce 
the  most  characteristic  teaching  of  their  predecessors.  Certainly 
it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  the  Catholic  language  of  earlier 
writers  had  been  *  mere  rhetoric,*  and  could,  as  such,  be  disre- 
garded. What  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  charge  of  *  rhetoric ' 
which  is  brought  so  freely  against  the  early  Christian  fathers  % 
It  really  amounts  to  saying  that  a  succession  of  men  who  were 
at  least  intelligent  and  earnest,  were  nevertheless,  when  writing 
upon  the  subject  which  lay  nearest  to  their  hearts,  wholly  unable 
to  command  that  amount  of  jealous  seK-control,  and  cautious 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  language,  which  might  save  them  from 
misrepresenting  their  most  fundamental  convictions.  Let  us 
ask  ourselves  whether  this  judgment  be  morally  probable? 
Doubtless  the  £a.thers  felt  strongly,  and,  being  sincere  men,  they 
wrote  as  they  felt.  But  they  were  not  always  exhorting  or 
declaiming  or  perorating :  they  wrote,  at  times,  in  the  temper  of 
cold  unimpassioned  reasoners,  who  had  to  dispute  their  ground 
inch  by  inch  with  pagan  or  heretical  opponents.  Tertullian  is 
not  always  *  fervid  * ;  St.  Chrysostom  is  not  always  eloquent ; 
Origen  does  not  allegorize  under  all  circumstances ;  St.  Ambrose 
can  interpret  Scripture  literally  and  morally  as  well  as  mystically. 
The  £Bithers  were  not  a  uniform  series  of  poets  or  transcenden- 
talists.     Many  of  them  were  eminently  practical,  or,  if  you  will, 

■  De  Symeon.  et  Annft,  n.  6 :  22r  8c&$  wpSiros,  tixTpo<r94v  cov  ovk  ^ttnrfiOri 
Oths  &Wos  ix  Beov  Tlarphs,  Ktd  fitra  ffov  ovk  la-rai  &Wos  Tihs  r^  Tlarpl 
Sfiootiffios  Kol  6fjL6rifios,  n.  8 :  8t^  rod  lAovoyevovs  ksDl  inrapaWdicTou  koI 
dfiooualov  Tlaid6s  ffov  r^v  Xdrpaffiv  rjfuv  woiriadfieyos.  n.  I4 :  ip&s  &A.i}0ty^ 
iic  ipotrhs  iiKrtdivov,  Behs  iXrjOivhs  ix  Qtov  ikKriOwov.     Quoted  by  Klee. 

*  £p.  ad  Mazimin.  Epp.  et  Gler.  Alex. :  '  De  Verbi  autem  Incamatione 
et  fide  credimus  in  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  ex  Yirgine  MariA 
Datum,  quod  Ipse  est  sempitemus  Dei  Filius  et  Verbum,  non  autem  homo 
a  Deo  assumptus,  ut  alius  sit  ab  Bio ;  neque  enim  hominem  assumpsit  Dei 
Filius,  ut  alius  ab  ipso  exsistat.  Sed  cum  perfectus  Deus  esset,  factus  est 
simul  Homo  Perfectus  ex  Yirgine  Incamatus.*  Labbeet  Goss.  Gone.  iii.  511. 

^  Cf.  more  especially  St.  Greg.  Thaumaturguai,  Orat.  Panegyr.  ixx  Qri- 
genem,  n.  4 ;  Lact.  Div.  Inst.  iv.  22,  29. 

*  Labbe  et  Goss.  i.  845-850. 
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prosaic ;  and  they  continually  wrote  in  view  of  hostile  criticism, 
as  well  as  in  obedience  to  strong  personal  convictions.  To  men 
like  Justin,  Origen,  and  Cyprian  the  question  of  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord  was  one  of  an  interest  quite  as  pressing  and  practical 
as  any  that  moves  the  leaders  of  political  or  commercial  or  scien- 
tific opinion  in  the  England  of  to-day.  And  when  men  write 
with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  moreover  believe  that  the 
endless  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures  depends  in  no  slight 
degree  upon  the  conscientious  accuracy  with  which  they  express 
themselves,  they  are  hot  likely  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
writing  for  the  miserable  object  of  mere  rhythmical  effect ; — ^they 
may  say  what  others  deem  strong  and  startling  things  without 
being,  in  the  depreciatory  sense  of  the  term,  '  rhetorical.' 

But, — to  be  just, — ^those  who  insist  most  eagerly  upon  the 
'  rhetorical '  shortcomings  of  the  fekthers,  are  not  accustomed  to 
deny  to  them  under  all  circumstances  the  credit  of  writing  with 
intelligence  and  upon  principle.  If,  for  example,  a  father  uses 
expressions,  however  inadvertently  or  provisionally,  which  appear 
to  contradict  the  general  current  of  Church  teaching,  he  is  at 
once  welcomed  as  a  serious  writer  who  is  entitled  to  marked  and 
respectful  attention.  Critics  who  lay  most  stress  upon  the 
charge  of  unprincipled  rhetoric  as  brought  against  the  fathers 
are  often  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  argument  which 
screens  the  £a.thers  and  which  they  themselves  reject.  '  Give 
that  argument,'  they  say, '  its  fall  and  honest  scope.  If  the  Nicene 
fathers  were  not  mere  rhetoricians,  neither  were  the  ante-Nicene. 
If  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  the  Gregories  are  to  be  taken  at  their 
word,  so  are  Justin  Martyr,  Clement,  Origen,  and  their  contem- 
poraries. If  the  orthodox  language  of  one  period  is  not  rhetoric, 
then  the  doubtful  or  unorthodox  language  of  another  period  is 
not  rhetoric.  If  for  the  moment  we  admit  the  principle  upon 
which  you  are  insisting,  we  claim  that  it  shall  be  applied  impar- 
tially,— ^to  the  second  century  as  to  the  fourth,  to  the  language 
which  is  said  to  favour  Arius,  no  less  than  to  the  language  which 
is  insisted  upon  by  the  friends  of  Athanasius.' 

*  Is  it  not  notorious,'  men  ask,  *  that  some  ante-Nicene  writers 
at  times  use  language  which  falls  short  of,  if  it  does  not  contra- 
dict, the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Council  %  Does  not  St.  Justin 
Martyr,  for  instance,  speak  of  the  Son  as  subserving  the  Father's 
Will  y  %  nay,  as  being  begotten  of  Him  at  His  Will '  %    Does  not 

7  Tryph.  ia6:    ^wriptT&v  ry  $ovX^  avrov,    Cf.  Athan.  Treat,  i.  118, 

ite  n. 

■  Ibid.  128.    Bat  cf.  Athan.  Treat,  ii.  p.  486,  note  ^. 
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Justin  even  speak  of  Christ  as  "  another  God  under  the  Creator*?  " 
Do  not  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  and  St.  Hippolytus 
apply  the  language  of  Scripture  respecting  the  generation  of  the 
Word  to  His  manifestation  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  a  dis- 
tinct being  from  God  1  Do  they  not  so  distinguish  between  the 
Xoyo£  MiadtTos  and  the  Xoyos  irpo<l)opiK6s  as  to  imply  that  the 
Word  was  hypostatized  only  at  the  creation  b)  Does  not  Clement 
of  Alexandria  implicitly  style  the  Word  the  Second  Principle  of 
things  c  f  Does  he  not  permit  himself  to  say  that  the  Nature  of 
the  Son  is  most  close  to  the  Sole  Almighty  One  ^ )  Although 
Origen  first  spoke  of  the  Saviour  as  being  "  ever-begotten  0,'*  has 
he  not,  amidfit  much  else  that  is  questionable,  contrasted  the 
Son,  as  the  immediate  Creator  of  the  world,  with  the  Father  as 
the  original  Creator^)  Did  not  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  use 
language  which  he  was  obliged  to  account  for,  and  which  is  re- 
pudiated by  St.  Basil «  ?  Was  not  Lucian  of  Antioch  excommu- 
nicated, and,  martyr  though  he  was,  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
an  heterodox  sect  ^  ?  Is  not  Tertullian  said  to  be  open  to  the 
charge  that  he  combated  Praxeas  with  arguments  which  did 
the  work  of  Arius  1  ?  Has  he  not,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
Monarchianist  confusion  of  Persons,  spoken  of  the  Son  as  a 
"  derivation  from,  and  portion  of,  the  whole  Substance  of  the 
Fatherly,"  or  even  as  if  He  once  was  not  1 9  Does  any  Catholic 
writer  undertake  to  apologise  for  the  expressions  of  Lactan- 
tius.    Has  not  recent  criticism  tended  somewhat  to  enhance  the 

*  Dial,  oontr.  Tm>h.  c.  56 :  Sths  trtpos  dir%  rhy  tronrriiv, 

^  Petav.  3.  6 ;  Newman  a  Arians,  p.  106.  But  see  Athan.  Treat,  i.  113, 
note  z ;  and  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  iii.  5.  6.  7,  8. 

*  Strom,  lib.  vii.  3,  p.  509,  apud  Pet. :  9e^€pop  dtrwv. 

'  Ibid.  2f  p.  504 :  71  Tlov  ipwra,  ri  r^  /a6v^  IleurroKp^opi  ir^HNrexcor^nr. 
Boll,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  6,  6. 

*  6  XotT^p  itti  yevvwrai,    Apud  Bouth,  Bel.  Sacr.  iv.  354. 

'  Orig.  oontr.  Gels.  vi.  60,  apud  Petav.  de  Trin.  i.  4,  5  :  rhv  fiky  wpo<r€xw 
iflfuovpybv  clyoi  rhy  Tthv  rod  BcoD  fkiyov  koI  inrwtptX  ahrovpyhv  rov  nthfryMv' 
r^  8^  nuircpa  .  . .  «2yai  irp^ofs  hifuoupySv. 

'  Of.  Pet.  de  Trin.  i  4,  10 ;  St.  Bas.  £p.  9.    But  cf.  Athan.  Sent.  Dion. 

^  Alexander  ap.  Theodoret.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  4;  Pet.  de  Trin.  i.  4,  13. 

<  PetaviuB  attacks  him  especially  on  the  score  of  this  treatise.  De  Trin. 
i.  5,  3  :  'Opinionem  explicat  suam/  says  Petavius,  'qu»  etiam  Arianomm 
haeresim  impietate  et  absurditate  superat.'  For  a  fiurer  estimate,  see  Klee, 
J>>gmengeschichte,  ii.  c.  2. 

^  Adv.  Prax.  0.  9 :  'Pater  enim  tota  Substantia  est,  Ulius  verb  derivatio 
totius  et  portio.*  See  the  remarks  of  Baur,  Dogrmengeschichte,  i.  444,  to 
which,  however,  a  study  of  the  context  will  yield  a  sufficient  answer ;  a.  g. 
e.  8 :  '  Sermo  in  Patre  semper ....  nunquam  separatus  a  Patre.' 

'  Adv.  Hermog^.  a  3.    See  BuU,  Def.  iii.  10.    Gomp.  Ibid,  ii  7. 
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reputation  of  Petayius  at  the  expense  of  Bishop  Bull  ™  %  Nay,  is 
not  Bull's  great  work  itself  an  illustration  of  what  is  at  least  the 
primd/cude  state  of  the  case  ?  Does  it  not  presuppose  a  consider- 
able apparent  discrepancy  between  some  ante-Nicene  and  the 
post-Nicene  writers!  Is  it  not  throughout  explanatory  and 
apologetic  ?  Can  we  deny  that  out  of  the  long  list  of  writers 
whom  Bull  reviews,  he  has,  for  one  cause  or  another,  to  explain 
the  language  of  nearly  one-half? ' 

This  line  of  argument  in  an  earlier  guise  has  been  discussed 
80  fully  by  a  distinguished  predecessor  ^  in  the  present  Lecture, 
that  it  may  suffice  to  notice  very  summarily  the  considerations 
which  must  be  taken  into  account,  if  justice  is  to  be  done,  both 
to  its  real  force  and  to  the  limits  which  ought  to  be,  but  which 
are  not  always,  assigned  to  it. 

(a)  Undoubtedly,  it  should  be  frankly  granted  that  some  of 
the  ante-Nicene  writers  do  at  times  employ  terms  which,  judged 
by  a  Nicene  standard,  must  be  pronounced  unsatisfactory.  You 
might  add  to  the  illustrations  which  have  already  been  quoted ; 
and  you  might  urge  that,  if  they  admit  of  a  Catholic  interpreta- 
tion, they  do  not  always  invite  one.  For  in  truth  these  ante- 
Nicene  fathers  were  feeling  their  way,  not  towards  the  substance 
of  the  faith,  which  they  possessed  in  its  fulness,  but  towards 
that  intellectual  mastery  both  of  its  relationship  to  outer  forms 
of  thought,  and  of  its  own  internal  harmonies  and  system,  which 
is  obviously  a  perfectly  distinct  gift  from  the  simple  possession 
of  the  faith  itself.  As  Christians  they  possessed  the  faith  itself. 
The  faith,  delivered  once  for  all,  had  been  given  to  the  Church 
in  its  completeness  by  the  apostles.  But  the  finished  intellectual 
survey  and  treatment  of  the  faith  is  a  superadded  acquirement ; 
it  is  the  result  of  conflict  with  a  hostile  criticism,  and  of  devout 
reflections  matured  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Trotk 
Knowledge  of  the  drift  and  scope  of  particular  lines  of  specula- 
tion, knowledge  of  the  real  force  and  value  of  a  new  terminology, 
comes,  whether  to  a  man  or  to  a  society,  in  the  way  of  education 
and  after  the  discipline  of  partial  and  temporary  feUvire.  Heresy 
indirectly  contributed  to  form  the  Church's  mind :  it  gave  point 
and  sharpness  to  current  conceptions  of  truth  by  its  mutilations 
and  denials ;  it  illustrated  the  fatal  tendencies  of  novel  lines  of 
speculation,  or  even  of  misleading  terms ;  it  unwittingly  forced 

"  The  writer  himself  would  on  no  account  be  understood  to  assent  to  this 
opinion.  Even  in  criticizing  Bull,  Dr.  Newman  admits  that  he  does  Ids 
work  'triumphantly.'    Devdopm.  p.  159.  ^  Dr. Burton. 
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on  an  elucidation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  by  its  subtle 
and  varied  opposition.  But  before  heresy  had  thus  accomplished 
its  providential  work,  individual  Church  teachers  might  in  per- 
fect good  faith  attempt  to  explain  difficulties,  or  to  win  op- 
ponents, by  enterprising  speculations,  in  this  or  that  direction, 
which  were  not  yet  shewn  to  be  perilous  to  truth.  Not  indeed 
that  the  Universal  Church,  in  her  collective  capacity,  was  ever 
committed  to  any  of  those  less  perfect  statements  of  doctrine 
which  belong  to  the  ante-Nicene  period.  Particular  fathers  or 
schools  of  thought  within  her  might  use  terms  and  illustrations 
which  she  afterwards  disavowed ;  but  then,  they  had  no  Divine 
guarantee  of  inerrancy,  such  as  had  been  vouchsafed  to  the  entire 
body  of  the  faithful.  They  were  in  difficult  and  untried  circum- 
stances ;  they  were  making  experiments  in  unknown  regions  of 
thought ;  their  language  was  tentative  and  provisional.  Com- 
pared with  the  great  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
who  spoke  when  collective  Christendom  had  expressed  or  was 
expressing  its  mind  in  the  CEcumenical  Councils,  and  who  there- 
fore more  nearly  represented  it,  and  were  in  a  certain  sense  its 
accepted  organs,  such  ante-Nicene  writers  occupy  a  position 
inferior,  if  not  in  love  and  honour,  yet  certainly  in  weight  of 
authority.  If  without  lack  of  reverence  to  such  glorious  names 
the  illustration  is  permissible,  the  Alexandrian  teachers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  were,  relatively  to  their  successors  of 
the  age  of  the  Councils,  in  the  position  of  young  or  half-educated 
persons,  who  know  at  bottom  what  they  mean,  who  know  yet 
more  distinctly  what  they  do  not  mean,  but  who"  as  yet  have  not 
so  measured  and  sounded  their  thoughts,  or  so  tested  the  instrur 
ment  by  which  thought  finds  expression,  as  to  avoid  misrepre- 
senting their  meaning  more  or  less  considerably,  before  they 
succeed  in  conveying  it  with  accuracy.  When,  for  example, 
St.  Justin,  and  after  him  TertuUian,  contrast  the  visibility  of  the 
Son  with  the  invisibility  of  the  Father,  all  that  their  language  is 
probably  intended  to  convey  is  that  the  Son  had  from  everlasting 
designed  to  assume  a  nature  which  would  render  Him  visible. 
When  again  St.  Justin  speaks  of  the  Son  as  a  Minister  of  God^ 
this  expression  connects  Him  without  explanation  with  the 
ministering  Angel  of  the  Old  Testament.  Yet  it  need  involve 
nothing  beyond  a  reference  to  His  humiliation  in  the  days  of  His 
Flesh.  A  like  interpretation  may  fairly  be  put  upon  the  ultra- 
subordinationist  terms  used  by  Origen  and  TertuUian  in  dealing 
with  two  forms  of  heretical  Monarchianism ;  and  upon  the  mis- 
construed phrases   of  the  saintly  Dionysius  which  expressed 
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his  resistance  to  a  fall-blown  Sabellianism  o.  Language  was 
employed  which  obviously  admitted  of  being  misunderstood.  It 
would  not  have  been  used  at  a  later  period.  '  It  may  be,'  says 
St.  Jerome,  with  reference  to  some  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers, 
'  that  they  simply  fell  into  errors,  or  that  they  wrote  in  a  sense 
distinct  from  that  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  their  writings, 
or  that  the  copyists  hay^  gradually  corrupted  their  writings. 
Or  at  any  rate  before  that  Arius,  like  '*  the  sickness  that  de- 
stroyeth  in  the  noonday,"  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  these  writers 
spoke,  in  terms  which  meant  no  harm,  and  which  were  less 
cautious  than  such  as  would  be  used  now,  and  which  accord- 
ingly are  open  to  the  unfriendly  construction  which  ill-disposed 
persons  put  upon  them  p.' 

Indeed  it  is  observable  that  the  tentative  and  perplexing 
Christological  language  which  was  used  by  earlier  fathers,  at 
a  time  when  the  quicksands  of  religious  thought  had  not  yet 
been  explored  by  the  shipwrecks  of  heresy,  does  not  by  any 
means  point,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  in  an  Arian  direction 
exclusively.  If,  for  instance,  a  few  phrases  in  St.  Justin  may 
be  cited  by  Arianism  with  a  certain  plausibility,  a  similar  appeal 
to  him  is  open  from  the  opposite  direction  of  Sabellianism.  In 
his  anxiety  to  discountenance  Emanatist  conceptions  of  the 
relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  Father,  Justin  hastily  refers  the 
beginning  of  the  Personal  Subsistence  of  the  Word  to  revelation 
or  to  the  creation,  and  he  accordingly  speaks  of  the  Word  as 
being  caused  by  the  Will  of  God.  But  Justin  did  not  place  the 
Son  on  the  footing  of  a  creature ;  he  did  not  hold  a  strict 
subordinationism  4 ;  since  he  teaches  distinctly  that  the  Logos 
is  of  the  Essence  of  God,  that  He  is  a  Power  eternally  begotten 
of  God  Himself  ^  Thus  St.  Justin's  language  at  first  sight  seems 
to  embrace  two  opposite  and  not  yet  refuted  heresies :  both 
can  appeal  to  him  with  equal  justice,  or  rather  with  equal 
want  of  it  K 

•  Petav.  de  Trin.  i.  4,  10. 

P  Apolog.  adv.  Buffin.  11.  Oper.  torn.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  409,  apud  Petav.  de  Trin. 
i.  I :  '  Fieri  potest,  tit  vel  simpliciter  eiraverint,  vol  alio  sensa  BcripBerint^ 
vel  a  llbrariis  imperltiB  eorum  paullatim  ecripta  comipta  sint.  Vd  oert^ 
antequam  in  Alexandria,  quasi  dsemonlum  meridianum,  Arius  nasoeretur, 
innocenter  qusdam  et  minus  caut^  locutl  sunt,  et  quse  non  possint  perver- 
Bomm  homlnum  calumniam  declinare.'    Gf.  St.  Athan.  oontr.  Ar.  ill.  59. 

«  Domer,  Person  Ghristi,  Erster  Thell,  p.  426,  n.  22. 

'  Contr.  Tryph.  c.  61 :  'wpb  wdmuv  r&v  KriayAruv  6  B^bs  yeyiwiiK^  Si&yc^uir 
riva  i^  ktunov  \oyiicfiv, 

•  Domer,  Person  Gbristi,  Erster  Theil,  p.  426.  See  the  whole  passage, 
in  which  this  is  very  ably  argued  against  Semisch. 
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(3)  Beflect  further  that  a  doctrine  may  be  held  in  its  integrity, 
and  yet  be  presented  to  men  of  two  different  periods,  under 
aspects  in  many  ways  different.  So  it  was  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  Divinity,  in  the  ante-Nicene  as  compared  with  the  post- 
Nicene  age  of  its  promulgation.  When  the  Gospel  was  still 
struggling  with  paganism  throughout  the  empire,  the  Church 
undoubtedly  laid  the  utmost  possible  stress  upon  the  Unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  For  this  was  the  primal  truth  which  she 
had  to  assert  most  emphatically  in  the  face  of  polytheism.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  insist  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  those  relations  which  secure  and  explain  the  Unity 
of  the  Divine  Persons  in  the  Blessed  Trinity.  That,  in  the 
ineffable  mystery  of  the  Divine  Life,  the  Father  is  the  Fount  or 
Source  of  Godhead,  from  Whom  by  eternal  Generation  and 
Procession  respectively,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  derive  their 
Personal  Being,  was  the  clear  meaning  of  the  theological  state- 
ments of  the  New  Testament.  When,  then,  Origen  speaks  of 
the  Father  as  the  '  first  God  V  he  means  what  the  Apostle  meant 
by  the  expression,  *  One  God  and  Father  of  all.  Who  is  above 
all.'  He  implicitly  means  that,  independently  of  all  time  and 
inferiority,  the  Son's  Life  was  derived  from,  and,  in  that  sense, 
subordinate  to  the  Life  of  the  Father.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
to  speak  with  perfect  accuracy  upon  such  a  subject,  so  as  to 
express  the  ideas  of  derivation  and  subordinateness,  while  avoid- 
ing the  cognate  but  false  and  disturbing  ideas  of  posteriority  in 
time  and  inferiority  of  nature,  was  difficult.  For  as  yet  the 
dogmatic  language  of  the  Church  was  comparatively  unfixed, 
and  a  large  discretion  was  left  to  individual  teachers.  They  used 
material  images  to  express  what  was  in  their  thoughts.  These 
images,  drawn  from  created  things,  were  of  course  not  adequate 
to  the  Uncreated  Object  Which  they  were  designed  to  illustrate. 
Yet  they  served  to  introduce  an  imperfect  conception  of  If*. 

*  Contr.  Cels.  vi.  47 :  ^  irp&ros  Koi  M  vatri  &€6s, 

^  '  In  some  instances  [of  ante-Nicene  language]  which  are  urged,  it  is 
quite  obvious  on  the  surface  that  the  writer  is  really  wishing  to  express  the 
idea  of  the  Son's  generation  being  absolutely  coeval  with  the  Eternal  Being 
of  the  Father,  and  is  using  the  examples  from  the  natural  world,  where 
the  derivation  is  most  immediately  consequent  upon  the  existence  of  the 
thing  derived  from,  in  order  broadly  to  impress  that  idea  of  coeval  upon 
the  reader's  mind.  "The  Son,"  says  St. Clement  of  Alexandria,  "issues 
from  the  Father  quicker  than  light  from  the  sun.**  Here,  however,  the 
very  aim  of  the  illustration  to  express  simultaneousness  is  turned  against 
it,  and  special  attention  is  called  to  the  word  "  quicker,^*  as  if  the  writer 
had  only  degrees  of  quickness  in  his  mind,  and  only  made  the  Son's 
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The  fathers  who   employed   them,  haying   certain  Emanatist 
theories  in  view,  repeatedly  urged  that  the  Son  is  derived  from 
the  Father  in  cbccordance  with  the  Divine  attributes  of  Will  and 
Power.     Looking  to  onr  hnman  experience,  we  conceive  of  will 
as  prior  to  that  which  it  calls  into  being;   but  in  God  the 
Eternal  Will  and  the  Eternal  Act  are  coincident;    and   the 
phrase  of  St.  Justin  which  refers  the  existence  of  the  Logos  to 
the  Divine  Will  is  only  misunderstood  because  it  is  construed  in 
an  anthropomorphic  sense.   Li  like  manner  the  Alexandrian  dis- 
tinction between  the  Xoyog  MidBtTos  and  the  \6yos  irpo<l>opuc69 
fell  in  naturally  with  the  subordinationist  teaching  in  the  ante- 
Nicene  Church.    It  could,  in  a  sense,  be  said  that  the  Son  left  the 
Bosom  of  the  Father  when  He  went  forth  to  create,  and  the  act 
of  creation  was  thus  described  as  a  kind  of  second  generation  of 
the  Son.     But  the  expression  did  not  imply,  as  it  has  been  un- 
derstood to  imply,  a  denial  of  His  eternal  Generation,  and  of  His 
unbegotten,  unending  Subsistence  in  God.    This  indeed  is  plain 
from  the  very  writers  who  use  it^.     Generally  speaking,  the 
early  £a.thers  are  bent  on  insisting  on  the  subordination  {Kara 
ra^iv)  of  the  Son,  as  protecting  and  explaining  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Unity.     If  some  of  these  expressed  themselves  too 
incautiously  or  boldly,  the  general  truth  itself  was  never  dis- 
credited in  the  Church.     Subordinationism  was  indeed  allowed 
to  fia.ll  somewhat  into  the  shade,  when  the  decline  of  paganism 
made   it  possible,   and    the   activities   of  Arianism  made   it 
necessary,  to  contemplate  Jesus  Christ  in  the  absoluteness  of 
His  Personal  Godhead  rather  than  in  that  relation  of  a  sub- 
ordinate, in  the  sense  of  an  eternally  derived  subsistence,  in 
which  He  also  stands  to  the  Eternal  Father.   But  Bishop  Bull  has 
shewn  how  earnestly  such  a  doctrine  of  subordination  was  also 
taught  in  the  Nicene  period ;  and  at  this  day  we  confess  it  in 
the  Nicene  Creed  itself.    And  the  stress  which  was  laid  upon  it 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  which  goes  far  to  explain 
much  of  the  language  which  is  sometimes  held  to  be  of  doubtful 
orthodoxy,  is  in  reality  perfectly  consistent  with  the  broad  fact 
that  from  the  first  the  general  current  of  Church  language  pro- 
claims the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

(y)  For  that  truth  was  beyond  doubt  the  very  central  feature 
of  the  teaching  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  even  when  Church 

generation  from  His  source  ** quicker"  than  that  of  light  from  its  souroe, 
and  not  absolutely   coevaL'      Mozley  on  the  Theory  of  De?elopment, 
p.  183. 
*  See  the  examination  of  passages  in  Newman's  Arians,  pp.  ai5>2i8. 
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teachers  had  not  yet  recognised  all  that  it  necessarily  involved, 
and  had  not  yet  elaborated  the  accurate  statement  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  truths  around  it.  The  writers  whose  less- 
considered  expressions  are  brought  forward  in  favour  of  an 
opposite  conclusion  do  not  sustain  it.  If,  as  we  have  seen, 
Justin  may  be  quoted  by  those  who  push  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
to  the  denial  of  His  Personal  distinction  from  the  Father  y,  no 
less  than  by  Arianizers ;  so  also,  as  Fetavius  himself  admits  2,  do 
both  Origen  and  Tertullian  anticipate  the  very  language  of  the 
Nicene  Creed.  Nor,  when  their  expressions  are  fairly  examined, 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  writers  who  imported  the  philo- 
sophical category  of  the  \6yos  evdtoBeros  and  npo<t>opiK6s  into 
Christian  theology  did  really  believe  with  all  their  hearts  in  the 
eternal  Generation  of  the  Word.  For  it  should  especially  be 
remarked  that  when  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  was 
broadly  proposed  to  the  mind  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  the 
answer  was  not  a  doubtj^l  or  hesitating  one.  Any  recognised 
assault  upon  it  stirred  the  heart  of  the  Church  to  energetic 
protest.  When  Victor  of  Home  excommunicated  the  Quarto- 
decimans,  his  censures  were  answered  either  by  open  remon- 
strance or  by  tacit  disregard,  throughout  Gaul  and  the  East  ^. 
When  he  cut  off  Theodotus  from  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
the  act  commanded  universal  acquiescence  ;  the  Christian  heart 
thrilled  with  indignation  at  ^  the  God-denying  apostasy '  of  the 
tanner  of  Byzantium  ^.  When  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  writing 
with  incautious  zeal  against  the  Sabellians,  was  charged  with 
heterodoxy  on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  Divine  Nature,  he  at  once 
addressed  to  Dionysius  of  Home  an  explanation  which  is  in  fact 
an  anticipation  of  the  language  of  Athanasius  ^»  When  Paulus 
of  Samosata  appeared  in  one  of  the  first  sees  of  Christendom, 
the  universal  excitement,  the  emphatic  protests,  the  final,  mea- 
sured, and  solemn  condemnation  which  he  provoked,  proved  how 
deeply  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the 
Church  of  the  third  century.  Moreover,  unless  Christ's  absolute 
Godhead  had  been  thus  a  matter  of  Catholic  belief,  the  rise 
of  such  a  heresy  as  that  of  Sabellianism  would  have  been  im- 
possible. Sabellianism  overstates  that  which  Arianism  denies. 
Sabellianism  presupposes  the  truth  of  Christ's  Godhead,  which, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  it  exaggerates  even  to  the  point  of  rejecting 

y  Petav.  de  Trin.  i.  6,  6.  ■  Ibid.  i.  4,  6 ;  5,  3. 

»  Bug.  Hist.  Ecd.  v.  24. 

^  EoB.  Hist.  Eccl.  Y.  28  :  rrfs  iipyria-iBeov  iLwoffrofflas,   Kpiphan.  Haer.  54, 
°  See  St.  Athan.  de  Sent  Dionysii,  c.  4,  sqq. 
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His  Personal  distinctness  from  the  Father.  K  the  belief  of  the 
ante-Nicene  Church  had  been  really  Arianizing,  Noetus  could 
not  have  appealed  to  it  as  he  did,  while  perverting  it  to  a  denial 
of  hypostatic  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  ^ ;  and  Anus  himself 
might  have  only  passed  for  a  representative  of  the  subordina- 
tionism  of  Origen,  and  of  the  literalism  of  Antioch,  instead  of 
being  condemned  as  a  sophistical  dialectician  who  had  broken 
altogether  with  the  historical  tradition  of  the  Church,  by 
daring  to  oppose  a  central  truth  of  her  unchanging  faith. 

The  idea  that  our  Lord's  Divinity  was  introduced  into  the 
belief  and  language  of  the  Church  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  the  apostles,  was  indeed  somewhat  adventurously  put 
forward  by  some  early  Humanitarians.  Beference  has  already 
been  made  in  another  connection  to  an  important  passage,  which 
is  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  an  anonymous  writer  who  appears 
to  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  «.  This 
passage  enables  us  to  observe  the  temper  and  method  of  treat- 
ment encountered  by  any  such  theory  in  ante-Nicene  times. 

The  Humanitarian  Artemon  seems  to  have  been  an  accom- 
plished philosopher  and  mathematician ;  and  he  maintained  that 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  was  imported  into  the  Church  during  the 
episcopate  of  Zephyrinus,  who  succeeded  Victor  in  the  Boman 
chair.  Now  if  this  story  could  have  been  substantiated,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  suppose,  either  that  the  Church  was  the 
organ  of  a  continuous  and  not  yet  completed  revelation,  or  else 
that  the  doctrine  was  a  human  speculation  unwarrantably  added 
to  the  simpler  creed  of  an  earlier  age.  But  the  writer  to  whom 
I  have  referred  meets  the  allegation  of  Artemon  by  denying 
it  point-blank.  *  Perchance,'  he  archly  observes,  *what  they 
[the  Artemonites]  say  might  be  credible,  were  it  not  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  contradict  them ;  and  then  also  there  are  works 
of  certain  brethren,  older  than  the  days  of  Victor,  works 
written  in  defence  of  the  truth,  and  against  the  heresies  then 
prevailing.  I  speak  of  Justin  and  Miltiades,  and  Tatian  and 
Clement,  and  many  others,  by  all  of  whom  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  is  asserted.  For  who,'  he  continues,  *  knows  not  the 
works  of  Irenseus  and  Melito,  and  the  rest,  in  which  Christ  is 
announced  as  God  and  Man  ^? '     This  was  the  argument  upon 

*  St.  Hippol.  contr.  Hser.  Noeti,  c.  l :  btk  ivrlararo  A^ofi',  *T(  oZv  Ktuchv 
leotw  ho^d^wyrhv  Xpi(rT6v\*  See  also  Epiphanius,  Hssr.  57. 

•  Cf.  Lect.  VII.  p.  393,  note. 

'  EuB.  Hist.  Eod.  v.  a8.     It  is  probable  that  St.  Hippolyttu  wrote  'The 
Little  Labyrinth.' 
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which  the  Church  of  those  ages  instinctively  fell  back  when  she 
was  accused  of  adding  to  her  creed.  Particular  writers  might 
have  understated  truth;  or  they  might  have  ventured  upon 
expressions  requiring  explanation ;  or  they  might  have  written 
economically  as  in  view  of  particular  lines  of  thought,  and  have 
been  construed  by  others  without  the  qualifications  which  were 
present  to  their  own  minds.  But  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  the  continuous  drift  and  meaning  of  the  belief  around 
which  they  moved,  and  which  was  always  in  the  background  of 
their  ideas  and  language.  There  could  be  no  room  for  the 
charge  that  they  had  invented  a  new  dogma,  when  it  could  be 
shewn  that  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself,  had  taught  what  they  were  said  to  have  invented. 

III.  Of  the  objections  to  which  the  Homoousion  is  exposed 
in  the  present  day,  there  are  two  which  more  particularly 
demand  our  attention. 

(a)  'Is  not  the  Homoousion,'  it  is  said,  *ift  development! 
Was  it  not  rejected  at  the  Council  of  Antioch  sixty  years  before 
it  was  received  at  Nicsea  ?  Is  not  this  fact  indicative  of  a  forward 
movement  in  the  mind  of  the  Church  ?  Does  it  not  shew  that  the 
tide  of  dogmatic  belief  was  rising,  and  that  it  covered  ground 
in  the  Nicene  age  which  it  had  deliberately  left  untouched  in 
the  age  preceding  ?  And,  if  this  be  so,  if  we  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  perpetual  growth  in  the  Church's  creed,  why  should 
we  not  accept  the  latest  results  of  such  a  principle  as  un- 
equivocally as  we  close  with  its  earlier  results  %  If  we  believe 
that  the  Nicene  decision  is  an  assertion  of  the  truth  of  God, 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  adopt  a  similar  belief  respecting  that 
proclamation  of  the  sinless  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
which  startled  Christendom  twelve  years  ago,  and  which  has 
since  that  date  been  added  to  the  official  creed  of  the  largest 
section  of  the  Christian  Church  ] ' 

Here,  the  first  point  to  be  considered  turns  on  a  question  of 
words.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  doctrinal  development  %  Do  we 
mean  an  explanation  of  an  already  existing  idea  or  belief,  pre- 
sumably giving  to  that  belief  greater  precision  and  exactness  in 
our  own  or  other  minds,  but  adding  nothing  whatever  to  its 
real  area  k  ?     Or  do  we  mean  the  positive  substantial  growth  of 

'  In  tills  sense  a  Development  of  Doctrine  must  necessarily  be  admitted. 
When  the  life  of  the  individual  soul  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  there  must  be 
a  continuously  increasing  knowledge  of  Divine  Truth.  St.  Aug.  in  Joan.  £v. 
Tract,  ziv.  c.  3.  n.  5  :  *  Grescat  ergo  Deus  qui  semper  perfectus  est,  crescat 
in  te.    Quantb  enim  magis  intelligis  Deum,  et  quantb  magis  capis,  videtur  in 
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the  belief  itself,  whether  through  an  enlargement  from  within, 
just  as  the  acorn  developes  into  the  oak,  or  through  an  accretion 
from  without  of  new  intellectual  matter  gathered  around  it,  like 
the  aggrandisements  whereby  the  infant  colony  developes  into 
the  powerful  empire  t 

Now  if  it  be  asked,  which  is  the  natural  sense  of  the  word 
'  development,'  I  reply  that  we  ordinarily  mean  by  it  an  actual 
enlargement  of  that  which  is  said  to  be  developed.  And  in  that 
sense  I  proceed  to  deny  that  the  Homoousion  was  a  develop- 
ment. It  was  not  related  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  as  an 
oak  is  related  to  an  acorn.  Its  real  relation  to  their  teaching 
was  that  of  an  exact  and  equivalent  translation  of  the  language 
of  one  intellectual  period  into  the  language  of  another.  The 
New  Testament  had  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  of 
nature  h  and  of  men^,  of  heaven,  and  of  the  spiritual  world  i; 

te  crescere  Dens ;  in  se  autem  non  crescit,  sed  aemper  perfectus  est.  Intel- 
ligebas  heri  modicum ;  intelligis  hodi^  amplitis,  intelligee  eras  mult6  amplitiB : 
lumen  ipsum  Dei  creflcit  in  te ;  ita  velut  Beus  crescit,  qui  semper  perfectus 
manet.  Quemadmodum  si  curarentur  alicujns  oculi  ex  pristinU  cscitate,  et 
inciperet  videre  paululum  lucis,  et  ali&  die  plus  videret,  et  terti&  die  amplitis, 
videretur  illi  lux  crescere :  lux  tamen  perfecta  est,  sive  ipse  videat,  sive  nan 
videat.  Sic  est  et  interior  homo :  proficit  quidem  in  Beo,  et  Deus  in  illo 
videtur  crescere ;  ipse  tamen  minuitur,  ut  k  gloria  suft  decidat,  et  in  gloriam 
Dei  surgat.*  A  somewhat  analogous  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Truth, 
received  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  is  found  in  the  collective  Christian 
Society.  Vincent.  Lerinens.  Commonit.  c.  28 :  'Nullusne  erg6  in  EcdesiH  Bei 
profeotusi  Habeatur  plan^  et  maximus :  nam  quis  ille  est  tam  invidus  homi- 
nibus,  tam  exosus  Deo,  qui  illud  prohibere  conetur  ?  Crescat  igitur  oportet, 
et  multum  vehementerque  proficiat  tam  singulorum  quam  omnium,  tam 
unius  hominis  quam  totius  ecdesise  setatum  ac  sseculorum  gradibus,  in> 
telligenti&,  scienti&,  sapienti&.*  Not  that  this  increasing  apprehension  of 
the  true  force  and  bearings  of  the  truth  revealed  in  its  fulness  once  for 
all  involves  any  addition  to  or  subtraction  from  that  one  unchanging  body 
of  truth.  Commonit.  c.  30 :  '  Fas  est  enim  ut  prisca  ilia  ccelestis  philo- 
sophise dogmata  processu  temporis  excurentur,  limentur,  poliantur ; ,  sed 
nefas  est  ut  commutentur,  nefas  ut  detruncentur,  nefas  ut  mutilentur. 
Accipiant  licet  evidentiam,  lucem,  distinctionem ;  sed  retineant  necesae 
est  plenitudinem,  integritatem,  proprietatem.'  There  is  then  no  real  in- 
crease in  the  body  of  truth  committed  to  the  Church,  but  only  a  clearer 
perception  on  the  paqb  of  the  Church  of  the  force  and  bearings  of  that 
truth  which  she  had  possessed  in  its  completeness  from  the  first.  With 
some  few  drawbacks,  this  is  fairly  stated  by  Staudenmaier.  Wetzer  and 
Welte's  Diction.  Encycl. ;  art.  Dogma. 

^  St.  John  V.  17 ;  St.  Matt.  viii.  3,  13 ;  ix.  6,  22,  25,  29 ;  St.  John  iv.  50 ; 
V.  8.  This  power  over  nature  He  delegated  to  others :  St.  Matt.  x.  i,  8 ; 
St.  Mark  xvi.  17 ;  St.  Luke  x.  17 ;  St.  John  xiv.  12  ;  Acts  iii.  6,  12,  16 ;  ix. 
34;  xvi.  18.  *  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20;  St.  John  v.  21,  22  ;  xvii.  2. 

i  St.  Matt.  vii.  21,  23;  xviii.  18;  xxvi.  64;  St.  John  i.  51 ;  xx.  12,  etc 
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that  He  is  the  world's  Legislator,  its  King  and  its  Judge  ^ ;  that 
He  is  the  Searcher  of  hearts  \  the  Pardoner  of  sins  ^",  the  Well- 
spring  of  life  ^ ;  that  He  is  Giver  of  true  blessedness  and  salva- 
tion o,  and  the  Eaiser  of  the  dead  p  ;  it  distinctly  attributed  to 
Him  omnipresence  «,  omnipotence ',  omniscience  ^ ;  eternity  r, 
absolute  likeness  to  the  Father  v,  absolute  oneness  with  the 
Father  X,  an  equal  share  in  the  honour  due  to  the  Father  y,  a  like 
claim  upon  the  trust  \  the  faith  ^,  and  the  love  ^  of  humanity. 
The  New  Testament  had  spoken  of  Him  as  the  Creator  ^  and 
Preserver  of  the  world  \  as  the  Lord  of  all  things,  as  the  King 
of  kings  ®,  the  Distributor  of  all  graces  ^,  the  Brightness  of  the 
Father's  Glory  and  the  Impress  of  His  Being  s ;  as  being  in  the 
form  of  God^  as  containing  in  Himself  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  '\  as  being  God  \  This  and  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose  had  been  said  in  the  New  Testament.  When  therefore 
the  question  was  raised  whether  Jesus  Christ  was  or  was  not 
*  of  one  substance  with '  the  Father,  it  became  clear  that  of  two 
courses  one  must  be  adopted.  Either  an  affirmative  answer 
must  be  given,  or  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  themselves  must 

*  St.  Matt,  v.-vii. ;  ad.  29,  30;  r7.  18;  xviii.  19;  xxv.  34,40;  St.  John 
viii.  36;  xiv.  31 ;  XV.  12 ;  XX.  23,  etc. 

1  St.  John  i.  47-50;  ii.  24,  25;  iv.  17,  18;  vi.  15,  70;  xvi.  19,  32;  Rev. 

ii.  33- 

™  St.  Matt.  ix.  2,  6 ;  St.  Luke  v.  20,  24 ;  vii.  48 ;  xriv.  47 ;  and  St.  John 
XX.  23,  where  He  delegates  the  absolving  power  to  others. 

■  St.  John  iv.  13,  14;  V.  21,  26,  40;  vi.  47,  51-58;  x.  28. 

*  St.  Matt.  vii.  21  sq. ;   St.  John  vi.  39,  40 ;    x.  28 ;   Acts  iv.  12 ;   Heb. 
ii.  10,  14. 

P  St.  John  V.  21,  25 ;  xi.  25.    Christ  raises  Himself  from  death :  St.  John 
ii.  19;  X.  18. 

«  Ibid.  iii.  13 ;  St.  Matt,  xviii.  20. 

'  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18 ;  Phil.  iii.  21 ;  Heb.  i.  3. 

*  St.  Matt.  xi.  27;  St.  John  iii.  11-13;  vi,  46;  x.  15;  Col.  iL  3, 

*  St.  John  viii.  58 ;  xvii.  5 ;  Rev.  i.  8  ;  ii.  8  ;  xxii.  12,  13. 

■  St.  John  V.  17,  19,  21,  26;  X.  28,  29;  xiv.  7. 

»  Ibid.  X.  28,  30 ;  xiv.  10.  y  Ibid.  v.  23. 

■  Ibid.  xiv.  I ;  xvi.  33;  Col.  i.  27;  St.  Matt.  xii.  21. 

»  St.  John  vi.  27 ;  i  St.  John  iii.  23 ;  Acts  xvi.  31 ;  xx.  21. 

*  1  Cor.  xvi.  22;  St.  John  xiv.  23. 

*  St.  John  i.  3;  Col.  i.  16;  Heb.  i.  2,  10. 
d  Col.  i.  17;  Heb.  i.  3. 

*  Acts  X.  36 ;  Jude  4 ;  Rev.  xvii.  14 ;  xix.  16. 
'  St.  John  i.  12,  14,  16,  17;  2  Thess.  ii.  16. 

«  Heb.  i.  3 ;  Col.  i.  15 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

^  Phil.  ii.  6.  I  Col.  ii.  9 ;  St.  John  i.  14,  16. 

^  St.  John  i.  I ;  Acts  xx.  28 ;  Rom.  ix.  5  ;  Titus  ii.  13 ;  i  St.  John  v.  20. 
Compare  Rom.  viii.  9-1 1  with  Rom.  xiv.  10-12. 
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be  explained  away  ^  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Nicene  fathers 
only  affirmed,  in  the  philosophical  language  of  the  fourth 
century,  what  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  had  taught  in  the 
popular  dialects  of  the  first.  If  then  the  Nicene  Council 
developed,  it  was  a  development  by  explanation.  It  was  a  deve- 
lopment which  placed  the  intrinsically  unchangeable  dogma, 
committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Church,  in  its  true  relation 
to  the  new  intellectual  world  that  had  grown  up  around  Chris^ 
tians  in  the  fourth  century.  Whatever  vacillations  of  thought 
might  have  been  experienced  here  or  there,  whatever  doubtful 
expressions  might  have  escaped  from  theologians  of  the  inter- 
vening period,  no  real  doubt  could  be  raised  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  original  teachers  of  Christianity,  or  as  to  the  true  drift 
and  main  current  of  the  continuous  traditional  belief  of  the 
Church.  The  Nicene  divines  interpreted  in  a  new  language  the 
belief  of  their  first  fathers  in  the  faith.  They  did  not  enlarge 
it ;  they  vehemently  protested  that  they  were  simply  preserving 
and  handing  on  what  they  had  received.  The  very  pith  of  their 
objection  to  Arianism  was  its  novelty :  it  was  false  because  it 
was  of  recent  origin  ^".  They  themselves  were  forced  to*  say  what 
they  meant  by  their  creed,  and  they  said  it.  Their  explanation 
added  to  the  sum  of  authoritative  ecclesiastical  language,  but  it 
did  not  add  to  the  number  of  articles  in  the  Christian  fedth :  the 
area  of  the  creed  was  not  enlarged.  The  Nicene  Council  did  not 
vote  a  new  honour  to  Jesus  Christ  which  He  had  not  before 
possessed  :  it  defined  more  clearly  the  original  and.  unalterable 
bases  of  that  supreme  place  which  from  the  days  of  the  apostles 
He  had  held  in  the  thought  and  heart,  in  the  speculative  and 
active  life  of  Christendom. 

The  history  of  the  symbol  Homoousion  during  the  third 
century  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  favour  the  position,  that 
its  adoption  at  Nicsea  was  of  the  nature  of  an  accretive  develop- 
ment. Already,  indeed,  Dionysius  and  others  (perhaps  Origen) 
had  employed  it  to  express  the  faith  of  the  Church ;  but  it  had 
been,  so  to  speak,  disparaged  and  discoloured  by  the  patronage 
of  the  Yalentinians  and  the  Manichseans.    In  the  Catholic  theo- 


'  Mohler,  Symbolik,  p.  610 :  'Wapensie(theSociiiiaiia)BcliarfereDenker 
gewesen,  bo  mussten  sie  zur  Einsicht  gelangen,  dass,  wenn  das  Evangeliam 
den  Sohn  als  ein  personliches  Wesen,  und  zugleich  als  Gott  darstellt^  wie 
die  Socinianer  nicht  laiigneten  (Christ.  Belig.  institat.  bibl.  frat.  PoL  torn.  i. 
p.  655.  Es  wird  Joh.  i.  i ;  xx.  21  citirt.),  kein  anderes  Verhaltniss  zwischen 
ihm  und  dem  Yater  denkbar  sei,  als  jenes,  welches  die  katbcdische  Kirche 
von  Anfang  an  geglaubt  hatte.*  ™  Socr.  Hist.  Eod.  i.  6. 
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logy  the  word  denoted  full  participation  in  the  absolute  self- 
existing  Individuality  of  God  ^.  Besides  this,  the  word  suggested 
the  distinct  personality  of  its  immediate  Subject ;  unless  it  had 
suggested  this,  it  would  have  been  tautologous.  In  ordinary 
language  it  was  applied  to  things  which  are  only  similar  to  each 
other,  and  are  considered  as  one  by  an  abstraction  of  our  minds. 
No  such  abstraction  was  possible  in  the  contemplation  of  God. 
His  ovo-ta  is  Himself^  peculiar  to  Himself,  and  One ;  and  there- 
fore to  be  Sfjjoovaios  with  Him  is  to  be  internal  to  that  Uncreated 
Nature  Which  is  utterly  and  necessarily  separate  from  all  created 
beings.  But  the  Yalentinians  used  the  word  to  denote  the 
relation  of  their  iEons  to  the  Divine  Fleroma ;  and  the  Mani- 
chasans  said  that  the  soul  of  man  was  Sfioovtriov  r^  Bf^,  in  a 
materialistic  sense.  When  then  it  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
these  Emanatist  doctrines,  the  Homoousion  implied  nothing 
higher  than  a  generic  or  specific  bond  of  unity  o.  These  uses  of 
the  word  implied  that  ovo-ia  itself  was  something  beyond  God, 
and  moreover,  as  was  suggested  by  its  Manichaean  associations, 
something  material.  Paulus  of  Samosata  availed  himself  of  this 
depreciation  of  the  word  to  attack  its  Catholic  use  as  being  really 
materialistic.  Paulus  argued  that  '  if  the  Father  and  the  Son 
were  oiioowrun,  there  was  some  common  oucria  in  which  they 
partook,'  higher  than,  and  *  distinct  from,  the  Divine  Persons 
themselves  p.'  Firmilian  and  Gregory  were  bent,  not  upon  the 
philological  object  of  restoring  the  word  ofMovaios  to  its  real 
sense,  but  upon  the  religious  duty  of  asserting  the  true  relation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  in  language  the  meaning  of  which 
would  be  plain  to  their  contemporaries.  The  Nicene  Fathers, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  able,  under  altered  circumstances,  to 
vindicate  for  the  word  its  Catholic  meaning,  unaffected  by  any 

"  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  defines  oMa  as  wpayfjia  abOdirapicroVf  fiij  Mfitvoy 
irtftov  it^s  r^v  kavrov  ffvaratriv,  Apud  Suicer.  in  voc.  ohaia.  As  ohtria 
meant  sometimes  individuality  or  personality,  dfiooiaioy  had  for  some 
minds  even  a  Sabellian  import. 

*  'Ofioo6<nos  properly  means  of  the  same  nature — ^i.  e.  mider  the  same 
general  nature  or  species.  It  is  applied  to  things  which  are  but  similar  to 
each  other,  and  are  considered  as  one  by  an  abstraction  of  our  minds.  Thus 
Aristotle  speaks  of  the  stars  being  '  dfjLooitria  with  each  other.*  Newman, 
Arians,  p.  203.  'Valentinianism,*  he  says  (p.  206),  'applied  the  word  to 
the  Creator  and  His  creatures  in  this  its  original  philosophical  sense.  The 
Manichees  followed ....  they  too  were  Emanatists,*  &c.  But  such  a  usage 
offends  against  '  the  great  revealed  principle '  of  *  the  inconmiunicable  .... 
Individuality  of  the  Divine  Essence :'  according  to  which  principle  Sfuh 
oixrtos,  as  used  of  the  Son,  defined  Him  as  '  necessarily  included  in  That 
Individuality.*  See  Ihr.  Newman*s  valuable  note  on  St.  Athanasius*  Trea- 
tises, i.  152,  note  a  (libr.  Fath.) ;  Ibidi  35,  note  t\  and  Soc.  i.  8. 

p  Newman,  Arians,  p.  209.    See  the  whole  passage. 
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Emanatist  gloss ;  and  accordingly,  in  their  hands  it  protected 
the  very  truth  which  at  Antioch,  sixty  years  earlier,  it  would 
have  obscured.  St.  Athanasius  tells  us  that  '  the  fathers  who 
deposed  the  Samosatene  took  the  word  Homoousion  in  a 
corporeal  sense.  For  Faulus  sophisticated  by  saying  that  if . .  • . 
Christ  was  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  there  must  necessarily 
be  three  substances,  one  which  was  prior  and  two  others  spring- 
ing from  it.  Therefore,  with  reason,  to  avoid  that  sophism  of 
Faulus,  the  fathers  said  that  Christ  was  not  consubstantial,  that 
is,  that  He  was  not  in  that  relation  to  the  Father  which  Faulus 
had  in  his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,'  continues  St.  Athanasius, 
^  those  who  condemned  the  Arian  heresy  saw  through  the  cunning 
of  Faulus,  and  considered  that  in  things  incorporeal,  especially 
in  God,  ^'  consubstantial "  did  not  mean  what  he  had  supposed ; 

so  they,  knowing  the  Son  to  be  begotten  of  the  Substance, 

with  reason  called  Him  consubstantiaH.'  Faulus,  as  a  subtle 
and  hardheaded  dialectician,  had  endeavoured  to  connect  with 
the  term  a  sense,  which  either  made  the  Son  an  inferior  being 
or  else  destroyed  the  Unity  of  God.  He  used  the  word,  as  St. 
Hilary  says,  as  mischievously  as  the  Arians  rejected  the  use  of  it'; 
while  the  fathers  at  Antioch  set  it  aside  from  a  motive  as  loyal 
to  Catholic  truth  as  was  that  which  led  to  its  adoption  at  Nicsea^. 
Language  is  worth,  after  all,  just  what  it  means  to  those  who 
use  it.  Origen  had  rejected  and  TertuUian  had  defended  the 
irpofioXfi  from  an  identical  theological  motive ;  and  the  opposite 
lines  of  action,  adopted  by  the  Councils  of  Antioch  and  Nicsea 
respectively,  are  so  far  from  proving  two  distinct  beliefs  respect-* 
ing  the  higher  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  when  closely  examined, 
they  exhibit  an  absolute  identity  of  creed  and  purpose  brought 

«  St.  Athan.  De  Synodis,  §  45 ;  cf.  Cave,  Hist.  lit.  i.  134.  'Non  alin4 
dicit  Athanasius  quam  Paulum  ex  detorto  Catholicorum  vocabulo  sophis- 
ticum  aigumentum  contra  Christi  Divinitatem  excogitasse;  nempe,  nisi 
confiteremur  Christum  ex  homine  Deum  factum  esse,  sequeretur  ipsum 
Patri  esse  dfjLOoinriov,  ac  proinde  tres  esse  substantias,  unam  quidem  pri- 
mariam,  duas  ex  iUSL  derivatas :  acafMriKus  enim  et  crasso  sensu  vocabuluia 
accepit,  quasi  in  essentia  diving,  perinde  ac  in  rebus  corporeis  usu  venit, 
ut  ab  unk  substantia  altera,  eaque  diversa,  derivetur.  Quocirca,  ne  hac 
voce  haeretici  ulteritis  abuterentur,  silentio  supprimendam  censuerunt 
patres  Antiocheni :  non  quod  Catholicum  vocis  sensum  damnarent,  sed  ut 
omnem  sophistic^  cavillandi  occasionem  hsereticis  prseriperent,  ut  ex 
Athanasio,  Basilio,  aliisque,  abunde  liquet.' 

'  St.  Hil.  de  Syn.  86 :  '  Mal^  Homoousion  Samosatenus  confessus  est,  sed 
nunquam  melitis  Ariani  negaverunt.' 

"  Bouth,  Bel.  Sacr.  iii.  360,  ed.  1846.  See  too  Dr.  Newman's  note  a,  in 
St.  Athanasius'  Select  Treatises,  i.  p.  166.     (Oxf.  libr.  Fath.). 
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face  to  face  with  two  distinct  sets  of  intellectual  circumstances. 
The  faith  and  aim  of  the  Church  was  one  and  unchanging.  But 
the  question,  whether  a  particular  symbol  would  represent  her 
mind  with  practical  accuracy,  received  an  answer  at  Antioch 
which  would  have  been  an  error  at  Nicsea.  The  Church  looked 
hard  at  the  Homoousion  at  Antioch,  when  heresy  had  perverted 
its  popular  sense ;  and  she  set  it  aside.  She  examined  it  yet 
more  penetratingly  at  Nicsea ;  and  from  then  until  now  it  has 
been  the  chosen  symbol  of- her  unalterable  faith  in  the  literal 
Godhead  of  her  Divine  Head. 

Therefore  between  the  imposition  of  the  Homoousion  and  the 
recent  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  there  is  no  real 
correspondence.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  latter  is  accepted  only 
by  a  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  promulgated  by 
an  authority  whose  modem  claims  the  fathers  of  Nicsea  would 
have  regarded  with  sincere  astonishment.  The  difference  between 
the  two  cases  is  still  more  fundamental ;  it  lies  in  the  substance 
of  the  two  definitions  respectively.  The  Nicene  fathers  did  but 
assert  a  tmth  which  had  been  held  to  be  of  primary,  vital  import 
from  the  first ;  they  asserted  it  in  terms  which  brought  it  vividly 
home  to  the  intelligence  of  their  day.  They  were  explaining  old 
truth ;  they  were  not  setting  forth  as  truth  that  which  had  before 
been  matter  of  opinion.  But  the  recent  definition  asserts  that  an 
hypothesis,  unheard  of  for  centuries  after  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  then  vehemently  maintained  and  as  vehe- 
mently controverted^  by  theologians  of  at  least  equal  claims 
to  orthodoxy,  is  a  fact  of  Divine  revelation,  to  be  received  by  all 
who  would  receive  the  true  faith  of  the  Kedeemer.  In  the  one 
case  an  old  truth  is  vindicated  by  an  explanatory  reassertion;  in 
the  other  the  assertion  of  a  new  fact  is  added  to  the  Creed.  The 
Nicene  fathers  only  maintained  in  the  language  of  their  day 
the  original  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  :  but  the  question 
whether  the  Conception  of  Mary  was  or  was  not  sinless  is  a 
distinct  question  of  fact,  standing  by  itself,  with  no  necessary 
bearing  upon  her  office  in  the  economy  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
not  related  in  the  way  of  an  explanatory  vindication  of  any 
originally  revealed  truth  beyond  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  reassert 
the  revealed  Godhead  of  Jesus ;  it  is,  in  principle,  a  fundament- 
ally distinct  thing  to  *  decree  a  new  honour'  to  Mary,    The  Nicene 

^  Cf.  especially  the  treatise  of  the  Bominican,  John  de  Torqnemada^ 
Cardinal  de  Turrecremata,  entitled,  Tractatus  de  Yeritate  Gonceptionis  B. 
Vir^nis.    Bomae,  1547,  4to;  Ozon.  1869.  ed.  Posey.    Note  G  in  App. 
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decision  is  the  act  of  a  Church  believing  itself  commissioned  to 
guard  a  body  of  truth  which  had  been  delivered  from  heaven 
in  its  integrity,  once  for  all.  The  recent  definition  appears  to 
presuppose  a  Church  which  can  do  more  than  guard  the  ancient 
taith,  which  is  empowered  to  make  actual  additions  to  the  num- 
ber of  revealed  certainties,  which  is  the  organ  no  less  than  the 
recipient  of  a  continuous  revelation  ^.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  language  has  changed  its  value,  and  that  a  particular  term 
which  was  once  considered  misleading  will  now  serve  to  vindicate 
an  acknowledged  truth ;  it  is  another  thing  to  claim  the  power  of 
transfiguring  a  precarious  and  contradicted  opinion,  resting  on 
no  direct  scriptural  or  primitive  testimony,  and  impugned  in 
terms  by  writers  of  the  date  and  authority  of  Aquinas  ^t,  into  a 
certainty,  claiming  submission  from  the  faith  of  Christendom  on 
nothing  less  than  a  Divine  authority.  There  is  then  no  real  rea- 
son for  the  statement  that  those  who  now  reject  the  Immaculate 

"  I  have  been  reminded  that  Boman  Catholics  do  not  admit  this  (see  the 
'Month,'  Nov.  1867),  and,  at  the  instance  of  my  reviewer,  I  quote  with 
pleasure  the  following  language  of  the  Bull  Ineffahilis,  which  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  and  which  will  command  the  assent 
of  English  Churchmen.  The  Church  of  Christ,  says  the  Bull,  'sedula 
depositorum  apud  se  dogmatum  custos,  et  vindex,  nihil  in  his  nnquam 
permutat,  nihil  minuit,  nihH  addii,  sed  omni  industrill  Vetera  fideliter 
sapienterque  tractando  si  quk  antiquittis  informata  sunt,  et  Patrum  fides 
sevit,  ita  limare  expolire  studet,  ut  prisca  ilia  codestis  doctrinse  dogmata 
accipiant  evidentiam,  Incem,  distinctionem,  sed  retineant  ^lenitudmem, 
integritatem,  proprietatem,  ac  in  suo  tantum  genere  crescant,  in  eodem 
scilicet  dogmate,  eodem  sensu,  e&demque  sententi^,'  p.  11.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  whether,  if  the  principle  thus  stated  had  been  really  adhered  to, 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  could  have  been 
defined  to  be  an  article  of  necessary  faith.  It  is  one  thing  to  propose 
a  new  and  necessary  definition  or  explanation  of  a  truth  which  has  been 
confessed  from ^ the  first;  it  is  another  thing  to  say  that  a  fact,  the  truth 
of  which  \9A  been  controverted  by  a  series  of  writers  of  the  highest  an* 
thority,  is  now  so  certain  that  it  must  be  received  as  matter  of  faith. 
Should  not  the  'nihil  addit*  of  the  Bull  alone  have  sufficed  to  render  the 
definition  impossible?  See  Observations  d'tm  Th^olpgien  sur  la  BuUe  de 
Pie  IX,  relative  k  la  Conception  de  la  Sainte  Vierge,  Paris,  1855,  pp.  28-38  ; 
La  Croyance  k  Tlmmacul^e  Conception  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  ne  pent  devenir 
dogme  de  foi,  par  M.  TAbb^  Laborde,  Paris,  1854,  pp.  77-83.  Can  the 
assertion  that  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  a  oar- 
tainty  of  faith,  be  reaUy  rested  upon  any  other  ground,  than  an  assumption 
in  the  modem  Church  of  some  power  to  discern  and  proclaim  truths  which 
were  altogether  unknown  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  ? 

»  Sum.  Th.  iii.  a.  27,  q.  2  :  *B.  Virgo  contraxit  quidem  originale  pec- 
catum,  sed  ab  eo  fuit  mundata  antequam  ex  utero  nasceretur.'  Cf.  St. 
Bernard.  Ep.  174;  Durandus,  Bationale  Divinorum  Officiorum,  vii.  7.  4; 
St.  Bpnaventur.  Sent.  iii.  Dist.  3,  pars  i.  art.  i.  quaest.  2. 
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Conception  would  of  old  have  rejected  the  Homoousion.  There 
is  nothing  to  shew  that  those  who  bow  with  implicit  faith  before 
the  Nicene  decision  are  bound,  as  a  matter  of  consistency,  to 
yield  the  same  deference  of  heart  and  thought  to  the  most 
modem  development  of  doctrine  within  the  Latin  portion  of 
Catholic  Christendom. 

(iS)  But  it  may  be  rejoined :  '  Why  was  a  fresh  definition 
deemed  needful  at  Nicsea  at  all  %  Why  could  not  the  Church  of 
the  Nicene  age  have  contented  herself  with  saying  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  earlier  days  ] 
Why  was  the  thought  of  Christendom  to  be  saddled  with  a 
metaphysical  symbol  which  at  least  transcends,  if  it  does  not 
destroy,  the  simplicity  of  the  Church's  first  faith  in  our  Lord's 
Divinity  % ' 

(i)  Now  the  answer  is  simply  as  follows.  Li  the  Arian  age 
it  was  not  enough  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  because  the 
Arians  had  contrived  to  impoverish  and  degrade  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  Name  of  God  so  completely  as  to  apply  that  sacred 
word  to  a  creature  y.  Of  course,  if  it  had  been  deemed  a  matter 
of  sheer  indifference  whether  Jesus  Christ  is  or  is  not  God,  it 
would  have  been  a  practical  error  to  have  insisted  on  the  truth 
of  His  real  Divinity,  and  an  equivocal  expression  might  have 
been  allowed  to  stand.  If  the  Church  of  Christ  had  been,  not 
the  school  of  revealed  truth,  in  which  the  soul  was  to  make 
knowledge  the  food  and  stimulant  of  love,  but  a  world-wide  de- 
bating club,  '  ever  seeking  and  never  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,'  it  would  then  have  been  desirable  to  keep  this  and 
all  other  fundamental  questions  open  2.  Perhaps  in  that  case 
the  Nicene  decision  might  with  truth  have  been  described  as  the 
'  greatest  misfortune  that  has  happened  to  Christendom.'  But 
the  Church  believed,  herself  to  possess  a  revelation  from  God, 
essential  to  the  eternal  well-being  of  the  soul  of  man.  She 
further  believed  that  the  true  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
clearly-revealed  truth  of  such  fundamental  and  capital  import, 

7  In  the  same  way  modem  Socinians  'believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.* 
Ghanning,  Objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  Considered,  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  361.  Tet  tiiey  also  believe  that  Christ  'is  a  Being  distinct  from  the  one 
Gkd.'  Ibid.  p.  510.  Such  a  confession  of  Christ's  'Divinity*  implies  of 
course  no  more  than  might  be  said  of  St.  John,  and  shews  how  completely 
language  may  be  emptied  of  its  original  value.     Cf.  Lect.  I.  p.  a6. 

*  See  the  letter  addressed  in  Constantino's  name  to  St.  Alexander  and  to 
Anus  (Soc.  i.  7),  in  which  the  writer — probably  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia — 
insists  '  that  the  points  at  issue  are  nunnte  and  trivial.'  Bright's  Hist.  Ch. 
p.  ao.    Neale,  EQst.  Alex.  i.  1 34. 
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that,  divorced  from  it,  the  creed  of  Christendom  must  perish 
outright.  Plainly  therefore  it  was  the  Church's  duty  to  assert 
this  truth  in  such  language  as  might  be  unmistakably  expressive 
of  it.  Now  this  result  was  secured  by  the  Homoousion.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  its  first  imposition,  and  it  has  been  ever  since, 
a  working  criterion  of  real  belief  in  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord.  It 
excluded  the  Arian  sense  of  the  word  God,  and  on  this  account 
it  was  adopted  by  the  orthodox.  How  much  it  meant  was 
proved  by  the  resistance  which  it  then  encountered,  and  by  the 
subsequent  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  destroy  or  to  evade 
it.  The  sneer  of  Gibbon  about  the  iota  which  separates  the 
semi- Arian  from  the  Catholic  symbol*  (Homoiousion  from  Homo- 
ousion) is  naturally  repeated  by  those  who  believe  that  nothing 
was  really  at  stake  beyond  the  emptiest  of  abstractions,  and  who 
can  speak  of  the  fourth  century  as  an  age  of  meaningless  logo- 
machies. But  to  men  who  are  concerned,  not  with  words,  but 
with  the  truths  which  they  enshrine,  not  with  the  mere  historic 
setting  of  a  great  struggle,  but  with  the  vital  question  at  issue 
in  it,  the  full  importance  of  the  Nicene  symbol  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  difference  between  Homoiousion  and  Homoousion 
convulsed  the  world  for  the  simple  reason,  that  in  that  difference 
lay  the  whole  question  of  the  real  truth  or  falsehood  of  our 
Lord's  actual  Divinity.  If  in  His  Essence  He  was  only  like  God, 
He  was  still  a  distinct  Being  from  God,  and  therefore  either 
created,  or  (/>6r  tmpo8»Unle)  a  second  God.  In  a  great  engage- 
ment, when  man  after  man  is  laid  low  in  defence  of  the  colours 
of  his  regiment,  it  might  seem  to  a  bystander,  unacquainted  with 
the  forms  of  war,  a  prodigious  absurdity  that  so  great  a  sacrifice 
of  life  should  be  incurred  for  a  piece  of  silk  or  cotton  of  a  parti- 
cular hue ;  and  he  might  make  many  caustic  epigrams  at  the 
expense  of  the  struggling  and  suffering  combatants.  But  a 
soldier  would  tell  him  that  the  flafr  is  a  symbol  of  the  honour 
and  prowess  of  his  country;  and  that  he  i^ot  dying  for  a  few 
yards  of  coloured  material,  but  for  the  moral  and  patriotic  idea 
which  the  material  represents.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
was  not  the  slave  of  language,  who  had  his  eye  upon  ideas, 
truths,  facts,  and  who  made  language  submissively  do  their 
work,  that  man  was  the  great  St.  Athanasius.  He  advocated 
the  Homoousion  at  Nicaea,  because  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
the  sufficient  and  necessary  symbol  and  safeguard  of  the  treasure 

*  An  equally  reasonable  sneer  might  be  levelled,  on  Pantheistic  gronnds, 
at  the  number  of  letters  which  distinguishes  '  Creature  *  firom  '  Creator.' 
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of  truth  committed  to  the  Church:  but  years  afterwards,  he 
would  not  press  it  upon  semi-Arians  whom  he  knew  to  be  at  heart 
loyal  to  the  truth  which  it  protected^.  He  was  sure  that,  if  he 
gave  them  time,  they  would  end  by  accepting  it.  And  during 
fifteen  centuries  experience  has  not  shewn  that  any  large  num- 
ber of  real  believers  in  our  Saviour's  Gbdhead  have  objected  to 
the  Nicene  statement ;  while  its  efficacy  in  guarding  against  a 
lapse  into  Arian  error  has  amply  confirmed  the  far-sighted  wis- 
dom, which,  full  of  jealousy  for  the  rightful  honour  of  Jesus c, 
and  of  charity  for  the  souls  of  men,  has  incorporated  it  for  ever 
with  the  most  authoritative  profession  of  faith  in  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  which  is  possessed  by  Christendom. 

(2)  It  may  indeed  be  urged  that  freedom  from  creeds  is 
ideally  and  in  the  abstract  the  highest  state  of  Christian  com- 
munion. It  may  be  pleaded  that  a  public  confession  of  faith 
will  produce  in  half-earnest  and  superficial  souls  a  formal  and 
mechanical  devotion ;  that  the  exposure  of  the  most  sacred 
truth  in  a  few  condensed  expressions  to  the  scepticism  and 
irreverence  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  its  essence  wHl  lead  to 
inevitable  ribaldry  and  scandal.  %t  it  is  sufficient  to  reply 
that  these  liabilities  do  not  outweigh  the  necessity  for  a  clear 
'form  of  sound  words,'  since  formalists  will  be  formal,  and 
sceptics  will  be  irreverent,  with  or  without  it.  And  those  who 
depreciate  creeds  among  us  now,  do  not  really  mean  to  recom- 
mend that  truth  should  be  kept  hidden,  as  in  the  first  centuries, 
in  the  secret  mind  of  the  Church :  they  have  far  other  purposes 
in  view.  Kousseau  might  draw  pictures  of  the  superiority  of 
simple  primitive  savage  life  to  the  enervated  civilization  of 
Paris ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  in  the  Parisians  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  to  have  attempted  a  return  to  the 
barbaric  life  of  their  ancestors,  who  had  roamed  as  happy 
savages  in  the  great  forests  of  Europe.  The  Latitudinarians 
who  suggest  that  the  Church  might  dispense  with  the  Catholic 

^  De  Synod.  41 :  TVphs  5i  rohs  iiFoTiexofiiyovs  rh  fi\v  &Wa  TcAvra  rSov  iv 
NiicaCoi  ypauf>eyroiv,  vfpl  Sh  fi6vov  rh  'OfMoixriov  iLfuptfidWovras,  XP^  M^^  ^5 
irphs  ix^P^^^  JiiaKe7ff0ai ....  &\V  &s  iZ€\<l>ol  vphs  iiBeXipohs  iioKtySfitOa,  r^v 

ahr^p  fi€v  rifjuv  Siipouw  Hx^'^^h  ^^P^  '^  ^^  6vofia  fiSyov  HurrdCovras Ov 

fiaucpdy  tltriv  i/iroBf^curOai  Kotl  r))v  tov  'OfAoovtrlov  Kf^tp,  He  repeatedly  declares 
that  the  Homoousion  in  its  Nicene  sense  is  intended  to  guard  the  reality 
of  the  Divine  Sonship  as  being  uncreated.     Ibid.  39,  45,  48,  54. 

^  St.  Athanasius*  'zeal  for  the  GonsubstantiaUty  had  its  root  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  Consdbstantial.  He  felt  that  in  the  Nicene  dogma  were 
involved  the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  life  of  Christianity.*  Bright's 
Hist.  Ch.  p.  149. 
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creeds,  advise  us  to  revert  to  the  defencelessness  of  ecclesiastical 
childhood.  But,  alas  I  they  cannot  guarantee  to  us  its  innocence, 
or  its  immunities.  We  could  not,  if  we  would,  reverse  the 
thought  of  centuries,  and  ignore  the  questions  which  heresy  has 
opened,  and  which  have  heen  oBcumenically  decided.  We  might 
not  thus  do  despite  to  the  kindly  providence  of.  Him,  Who,  with 
the  temptations  to  faith  that  came  with  the  predestined  course 
of  history,  has  in  the  creeds  opened  to  us  such  '  a  way  to  escape 
that  we  may  he  able  to  bear  tiiem.' 

Certainly  if  toil  and  suffering  confer  a  value  on  the  object 
which  they  earn  or  preserve ;  if  a  country  prizes  the  liberties 
which  were  baptized  in  the  blood  of  her  citizens;  if  a  man 
rejoices  in  the  honour  which  he  has  kept  unstained  at  the  risk 
of  life ;  then  we,  who  are  the  heirs  of  the  ages  of  Christendom, 
should  cling  with  a  peculiar  loyalty  and  love  to  the  great  Nicene 
confession  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  For  the  Nicene  definition 
was  wrung  from  the  heart  of  the  agonized  Church  by  a  denial  of 
the  truth  on  which  was  fed,  then  as  now,  her  inmost  life.  In 
the  Arian  heresy  the  old  enemies  of  the  Gospel  converged  as  for 
a  final  and  desperate  effort  to  achieve  its  destruction.  The 
carnal,  gross,  external,  Judaizing  spirit,  embodied  in  the  frigid 
literalism  of  the  school  of  Antioch ;  the  Alexandrian  dialectics, 
substituting  philosophical  placita  for  truths  of  faith;  nay. 
Paganism  itself,  vanquished  in  the  open  field,  but  anxious  to 
take  the  life  of  its  conqueror  by  private  assassination ; — ^these 
were  the  forces  which  reappeared  in  Arianism  d.  It  was  no  mere 
exasperation  of  rhetoric  which  saw  Porphyry  in  Arius,  and 
which  compared  Constantius  to  Diocletian.  The  life  of  Athana- 
sftis  after  the  Nicene  Council  might  well  have  been  lived  before 
the  Edict  of  Milan.  Arianism  was  a  political  force  ;  it  ruled  at 
court.  Arianism  was  a  philosophical  disputant,  and  was  at 
home  in  the  schools.  Arianism  was,  moreover,  a  proselytizer  ; 
it  had  verses  and  epigrammatic  arguments  for  the  masses  of 
the  people ;  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  a  passage  ®  which  is 

^  St.  Greg.  Nyssa,  oontr.  Eunom.  xii.  p.  728.  Arianism  is  ri  rvs  'lovZaXinis 
axArrfs  (rvvi]yopoSt  ixovad  ri  Kal  rrjs  'EWtjviktjs  aBttas.  So  St.  Gregory 
Kazianz.  (Orat.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  16)  describes  the  Arian  conception  of  the  Divine 
Nature  as  marked  by  an  'lovScuieij  vevla,  meaning  the  hard  abstract  mono- 
theism of  the  later  Jewish  creed.  Quoted  by  Baur,  Lehre  von  der  Drei- 
einigkeit.  i.  pp.  352,  353,  note. 

*  See  Dr.  Newman's  translation  of  it  in  Athan.  Treatises,  i.  213,  note  a  i 
'  Men  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  mere  mechanics,  off-hand  dogmatists 
in  theology,  servants  too,  and  slaves  that  have  been  flogged  ....  are 
solemn  with  us  and  philosophical  about  things  inoomprehenfflble.  .  .  .  Aak 
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classical,  lias  described  its  extraordinary  success  among  the 
lower  orders.  Never  was  a  heresy  stronger,  more  versatile, 
more  endowed  with  all  the  apparatus  of  controversy,  more  sure, 
as  it  might  have  seemed,  of  the  future  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
long,  desperate  struggle,  by  which  the  original  faith  of  Christ 
conquered  this  fierce  and  hardy  antagonist.  At  this  day  the 
Creed  of  Nicsea  is  the  living  pi-oof  of  the  Church's  victory^;  and 
as  we  confess  it  we  should,  methinks,  feel  somewhat  of  the  fire 
of  our  spiritual  ancestors,  some  measure  of  that  fresh  glow  of 
thankfulness,  which  is  due  to  God  after  a  great  deliverance, 
although  wrought  out  in  a  distant  age.  To  unbelief  this  creed 
may  be  only  an  ecclesiastical  *  test,'  only  an  additional  '  incubus,' 
weighing  down  '  honest  religious  thought.'  But  to  the  children 
of  faithj  the  Nicene  confession  must  ever  furnish  the  welcome 
expression  of  their  most  cherished  conviction.  Let  us  hence- 
forth repeat  it,  at  those  most  solemn  moments  when  the  Church 
puts  it  into  our  mouths,  with  a  renewed  and  deepened  sense  of 
gratitude  and  joy.  Not  as  if  it  were  the  mere  trophy  of  a  con- 
troversial victory,  or  the  dry  embodiment  of  an  abstract  truth 
in  the  language  of  speculation,  should  we  welcome  this  glorious 
creed  to  our  hearts  and  lips.  Rather  let  us  greet  it,  as  the 
intellectual  sentinel  which  guards  the  shrine  of  faith  in  our 
inmost  souls  from  the  profanation  of  error  ;  as  the  good  angel 
who  warns  us  that  since  the  Incarnation  we  move  in  the  very 
ante-chamber  of  a  Divine  Presence ;  as  a  mother's  voice  re- 
minding us  of  that  tribute  of  heartfelt  love  and  adoration, 
which  is  due  from  all  serious  Christians  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour  and  our  God. 

about  pence,  and  he  will  discuss  the  Generate  and  Ingenerate;  inquire 
the  price  of  bread,  he  answers,  "Greater  is  the  Father,  and  the  Son  is  sub- 
ject;" say  that  a  bath  would  suit  you,  and  he  defines  that  the  Son  is  out 
of  nothing.'  See  also  St.  Athan.  Orat.  An.  i.  2  a,  on  the  profane  questions 
put  to  boys  and  women  in  the  Agora;  and  Ibid.  4  sqq.  on  the  *  Thalia'  of 
Anus.  Cf.  also  St.  Greg.  Nyssen,  De  Deitate  Filii  et  Sp.  Sancti.  0pp.  iii.  466. 
'  The  stress  here  laid  upon  the  Nicene  Creed  will  not  be  supposed  to 
imply  forgetfulness  of  the  great  claims,  in  its  due  place,  of  the  symbol 
Q;uicunque,  Coleridge,  indeed,  has  said  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  is,  in 
his  judgment,  'heretical  in  the  omission  or  implicit  denial  of  the  Filial 
subordination  in  the  Godhead,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Creed.' 
(Table-Talk,  p.  41.)  But  when  the  Athanasian  Creed  asserts  that  the 
Son  is  'of  the  Father,*  it  virtually  affirms  the  Subordination;  and  when 
the  Nicene  Creed  calls  the  Son  'Very  God'  and  'Consubstantial,*  it  em- 
phatically confesses  the  Coequality.  Coleridge's  judgment  can  only  be 
sustained  by  supposing  that  the  Nicene  Creed  teaches  a  doctrine  of  Sub- 
ordination in  which  the  Nicene  Council  would  assuredly  have  detected 
Arianism.    See  Bright,  Sermons  of  St.  Leo,  note  99. 


LECTURE  Vni. 


SOME  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  OUR 

LORD'S  DIVINITY. 

He  That  spared  not  His  Own  Son,  hut  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how 
shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  f — ^Roif.  viii.  32. 

Of  late  years  we  have  been  familiarized  with  cautions  and 
protests  against  what  has  been  termed  by  way  of  disparagement 
'Inferential  Theology.'  And  no  one  would  deny  that  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  the  field  of  theology  has  been  the  scene  of 
hasty,  unwarrantable,  and  misleading  inferences.  False  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  from  true  pi'emisses ;  and  very  doubt- 
ful or  false  premisses  have  been  occasionally  assumed  if  not 
asserted  to  be  true.  Moreover,  some  earnest  believers  have 
seemed  to  forget  that  in  a  subject-matter  such  as  the  creed  of 
Christendom,  they  are  confessedly  below  tnith  and  not  above  it. 
They  have  forgotten  that  it  is  given  us  here  to  see  a  part  only, 
and  not  the  whole.  In  reality  we  can  but  note  the  outskirts  of 
a  vast  economy,  whose  body  and  substance  stretch  far  away  from 
our  gaze  into  infinitude.  Many  an  intercepting  truth,  not  the 
less  true  because  unseen  and  unsuspected,  ought  to  arrest  the 
hardy  and  confident  logic,  which  insists  upon  this  or  that 
particular  conclusion  as  following  necessarily  upon  these  or 
those  premises  of  which  it  is  already  in  possession.  But  this 
caution  has  not  always  been  kept  in  view.  And  when  once 
pious  affection  or  devout  imagination  have  seized  the  reins  of 
religious  thought,  it  is  easy  for  individuals  or  schools  to  wander 
far  from  the  beaten  paths  of  a  clear  yet  sober  faith,  into  some 
theological  wonderland,  the  airiest  creation  of  the  liveliest  fancy, 
where,  to  the  confusion  and  unsettlement  of  souls,  the  wildest 
fiction  and  the  highest  truth  may  be  inextricably  intertwined  in 
an  entanglement  of  hopeless  and  bewildering  disorder. 
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But  if  this  should  be  admitted,  it  would  not  follow  that 
theology  is  in  no  sense  '  inferential.'  Within  certain  limits,  and 
under  due  guidance,  *  inference '  is  the  movement,  it  is  the  life  of 
theology.  The  primal  records  of  revelation  itself,  as  we  find 
them  in  Scripture,  are  continually  inferential ;  and  it  is  at  least 
the  business  of  theology  to  observe  and  marshal  these  revealed 
inferences,  to  draw  them  out,  and  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
The  illuminated  reason  of  the  collective  Church  has  for  ages 
been  engaged  in  studying  the  original  materials  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  It  thus  has  shaped,  rather  than  created,  the  science 
of  theology.  What  is  theology,  but  a  continuous  series  of  ob- 
served and  systematized  inferences,  respecting  God  in  His 
Nature  and  His  dealings  with  mankind,  drawn  from  premises 
which  rest  upon  God's  authority  %  Do  you  say  that  no  '  in- 
ference '  is  under  any  circumstances  legitimate ;  that  no  one 
truth  in  theology  necessarily  implies  another  ;  that  the  Christian 
mind  ought  to  preserve  in  a  jealous  and  sterile  isolation  each 
proposition  that  can  be  extracted  from  Scripture?  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  several  truths  of  the  Christian  creed  are  so 
many  separate,  unsuggestive,  unfruitful  dogmas,  having  no 
traceable  relations  towards  each  other?  Do  you  take  it  for 
granted  that  each  revealed  truth  involves  nothing  that  is  not 
seen  plainly  to  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  terms  which 
express  it)  In  short,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  be 
re&rarded  now  as  only  so  many  barren  abstractions,  which  a 
mfrely  hnman  speculation  on  divine  things  has  from  ^ge  to  age 
drawn  out  into  form  and  system )  If  so,  of  course  it  is  natural 
enough  to  deprecate  any  earnest  scrutiny  of  the  worth  and 
consequences  of  these  abstractions;  you  deprecate  it  as  in- 
terfering with  moral  and  practical  interests ;  you  deem  an 
inferential  theology  alike  illusory  and  mischievous.  If  I  here 
touch  the  secret  of  your  thought,  at  least,  my  brethren,  I  admit 
its  consistency;  but  then  your  governing  premise  is  of  a  character 
to  put  you  out  of  all  relations  with  the  Christian  Church,  except 
those  of  fundamental  opposition.  The  Christian  Church  believes 
that  Gk)d  has  really  spoken ;  and  she  assumes  that  no  subject 
can  have  a  higher  practical  interest  for  man  than  a  consideration 
of  the  worth  and  drift  of  what  He  has  said.  Of  course  no  one 
would  waste  his  time  upon  systematizing  what  he  believed  to  be 
only  a  series  of  abstract  phantoms.  And  if  a  man  holds  a  doc- 
trine with  so  slight  and  doubtful  a  grasp  that  it  illuminates 
nothing  within  him,  that  it  moves  nothing,  that  it  leads  on  to 
nothiDg  beyond  itself,  he  i^  in  a  fair  way  to  forfeit  it  altogether. 
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We  scan  anxiously  and  cross-question  keenly  only  that  which  we 
really  possess  and  cherish  as  solid  truth :  a  living  faith  is  pretty 
certain  to  draw  inferences.  The  seed  which  has  not  shrivelled 
up  into  an  empty  husk  cannot  but  sprout,  if  you  place  it  beneath 
the  sod ;  the  living  belief  which  has  really  been  implanted  in 
the  soil  of  thought  and  feeling,  cannot  but  bear  its  proper  flower 
and  fruit  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  a  thoughtful  and 
earnest  man.  If  you  would  arrest  the  growth  of  the  seed,  you 
must  cut  it  off  from  contact  with  the  soil,  and  so  in  time  you 
must  kill  it :  you  may,  for  awhile,  isolate  a  religious  conviction 
by  some  violent  moral  or  intellectual  process  ;  but  be  sure  that 
the  conviction  which  cannot  germinate  in  your  heart  and  mind 
is  already  condemned  to  death  <^. 

K  theology  is  inferential,  she  infers  under  guidance  and  within 
restricted  limits.  If  the  eccentric  reasonings  of  individual  minds 
are  to  be  received  with  distrust,  the  consent  of  many  minds,  of 
many  ages,  of  many  schools  and  orders  of  thought,  may  com- 
mand at  least  a  respectful  attention.  If  we  reject  conclusions 
drawn  professedly  from  the  substance  of  revelation,  but  really 
enlarging  instead  of  explaining  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  reject  inferences  which  are  simply  explanatory,  or  which 
exhibit  the  bearing  of  one  revealed  truth  upon  another.  This 
indeed  is  the  most  fruitful  and  legitimate  province  of  inference 
in  theological  enquiry.  Such  '  inference  *  brings  out  the  meaning 
of  the  details  of  revelation.  It  raises  this  feature  to  pro- 
minence ;  it  throws  that  into  the  shade.  It  places  language  to 
which  a  too  servile  literalism  might  have  attributed  the  highest 
force,  in  the  lower  rank  of  metaphor  and  symbcd ;  it  elicits 
pregnant  and  momentous  truths  from  incidents  which,  in  the 
absence  of  sufficient  guidance  or  reflection,  may  have  been 
thought  to  possess  only  a  secondary  degree  of  significance. 

To-day  we  reach  the  term  of  those  narrow  limits  within  which 
some  aspects  of  a  subject  in  itself  exhaustless  have  been  so 
briefly  and  imperfectly  discussed.  And  it  is  natural  far  any 
earnest  man-  to  ask  himself — '  If  I  believe  in  Christ's  Divinity, 
what  does  this  belief  involve  %  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  faith 
can  be  for  me  a  dead  abstraction,  having  no  real  influence  upon 
my  daily  life  of  thought  and  action  %  If  this  great  doctrine  be 
true,  is  there  not,  when  I  am  satisfied  of  its  truth,  still  some- 
thing to  be  done  besides  proving  it  %     Can  it  be  other  than  a 

»  See,  on  this  point.  University  Sermons,  by  Rev.  It.  Scott,  D.D.,  Master 
of  BaUiol  College,  pp.  174-176.  The  rejection  of  'inferential:  theology* 
was  a  characteristic  feature  of  SaddnceeiBU* 
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practical  folly,  to  have  ascertained  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  God, 
and  then  to  consign  so  momentous  a  conclusion  to  a  respectful 
oblivion  in  some  obscure  comer  of  my  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  well- 
bound  but  disused  book  that  could  only  ornament  the  shelves  of 
a  library  1  Must  I  not  rather  enshrine  it  in  the  very  centre  of 
my  soul's  life  %  Must  I  not  contemplate  it,  nay,  if  it  may  be, 
penetrate  it,  feed  on  it  by  repeated  contemplation,  that  it  may 
illuminate,  sustain,  transfigure  my  whole  inward  being  %  Must 
I  not  be  reasonably  anxious  till  this  great  conviction  shall  have 
moulded  all  that  it  can  bear  on,  or  that  can  bear  on  it — all  that 
I  hold  in  any  degree  for  religious  truth  %  Must  not  such  a  faith 
at  last  radiate  through  my  every  thought  1  Must  it  not  in- 
vigorate with  a  new  and  deeper  motive  my  every  action  %  If 
Jesus,  Who  lived  and  died  and  rose  for  me,  be  indeed  God,  can 
my  duties  to  Him  end  with  a  bare  confession  of  His  Divinity  % 
Will  not  the  greatness  of  His  Life  and  of  His  Death,  will  not 
the  binding  force  of  His  commands,  will  not  the  nature  and 
reality  of  His  promises  and  gifts,  be  felt  to  have  a  new  and 
deeper  meaning,  when  I  survey  them  in  the  light  of  this  glo- 
rious truth  %  Must  not  all  which  the  Divine  Christ  blesses  and 
sanctions  have  in  some  sense  about  it,  the  glory  and  virtue  of 
His  Divinity  1 ' 

Undoubtedly,  brethren,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  is, 
both  in  the  sphere  of  belief  and  in  that  of  morals,  as  fruitful  and 
as  imperious  as  you  anticipate.  St.  Paul's  question  in  the  text 
is  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  your  own.  St.  Paul 
makes  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Christ,  given  for  the  sins  of  men 
to  a  Life  of  humiliation  and  to  a  Death  of  anguish,  the  premise 
of  the  largest  consequences,  the  warrant  of  the  most  unbounded 
expectations.  'He  That  spared  not  His  Own  Son,  but  gave 
Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  .also  freely  give 
ns  all  things  % '  Let  us  then  hasten  to  trace  this  somewhat  in 
detail ;  and  let  us  remark,  in  passing,  that  on  the  present  oc- 
casion we  shall  not  be  leaving  altogether  the  track  of  former 
lectures.  For  in  studying  the  results  of  a  given  belief,  we  may 
add  to  the  number  of  practical  evidences  in  its  favour ;  we  may 
approach  the  belief  itself  under  conditions  which  are  more 
favourable  for  doing  justice  to  it  than  those  which  a  direct 
argument  supplies.  To  contemplate  such  a  truth  as  the  God- 
head of  our  Lord  in  itself^  is  like  gazing  with  open  eyelids  at 
the  torturing  splendour  of  the  noon-day  sun.  We  can  befit 
admire  the  sun  of  the  natural  heavens  when  we  take  note  of  the 
beauty  which  he  sheds  over  the  face  of  the  world,  when  we  mai'k 
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the  floods  of  light  which  stream  from  him,  and  the  deep 
shadows  which  he  casts,  and  the  colours  and  forms  which  he 
lights  up  and  displays  before  us.  In  like  manner,  perchance, 
we  may  most  truly  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Sun  of  Bighteousness,  by  observing  the  truths  which  depend 
more  or  less  directly  on  that  glorious  doctrine, — truths  on  which 
it  sheds  a  significance  so  profound,  so  unspeakably  awful,  so 
unspeakably  consoling. 

'fiiere  are  three  distinct  bearings  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
Divinity,  which  it  is  more  especially  of  importance  to  consider. 
This  doctrine  protects  truths  prior  to  itself,  and  belonging  both 
to  natural  and  to  revealed  tiieology.  It  also  illuminates  the 
meaning,  it  asserts  the  force  of  truths  which  depend  upon  itself, 
which  are,  to  speak  humanly,  below  it,  and  which  can  only  be 
duly  appreciated  when  they  are  referred  to  it  as  justifying  and 
explaining  them.  Lastly,  it  fertilizes  the  Christian's  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  by  supplying  a  motive  to  the  virtues  which  are 
most  characteristically  Christian,  and  without  which  Christian 
ethics  sink  down  to  the  level  of  Pagan  morality. 

I.  Observe,  first,  the  conservative  force  of  the  doctrine.  It 
protects  the  truths  which  it  presupposes.  Placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  faith  of  Christendom,  it  looks  backward  as  well  as 
forward ;  it  guards  in  Christian  thought  the  due  apprehension 
of  those  fundamental  verities  without  which  no  religion  what- 
ever is  possible,  since  they  are  the  postulates  of  all  religious 
thought  and  activity. 

I.  What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  practical  relation  of  the  doctrine 
before  us  to  the  primal  truth  that  a  Personal  God  really  exists  % 

(a)  Both  in  the  last  century  and  in  our  own  day,  it  has  been, 
the  constant  aim  of  a  philosophical  deism  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  would  be  more  vividly, 
constantly,  practically  realized,  if  the  dogma  of  His  existence 
were  detached  from  the  creed  of  Christendom.  The  pure 
Theistic  idea,  we  are  told,  if  it  were  only  freed  from  the  earthly 
and  material  accessories  of  an  Incarnation,  if  it  were  not  em- 
barrassed by  the  '  metaphysical  conception '  of  distinct  personal 
Subsistencies  within  the  Godhead,  if  it  could  be  left  to  its  native 
force,  to  its  spirituality  of  essence,  to  its  simplicity  of  form, — 
would  exert  a  prodigious  influence  on  human  thought,  if  not  on 
human  conduct.  This  influence  is  said  to  be  practically  im- 
possible, so  long  as  Theistic  truth  is  overlaid  by  the  'thick 
integument '  of  Christian  doctrine.  Accordingly  a  real  belief  in 
God  is  to  be  deepened  and   extended,  and  atheism  is  to  be 
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expelled  from  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  destruction  of  dogmatic 
Christianity.  But  has  any  such  anticipation  as  yet  been  realized 
by  deism  ?  Is  it  in  the  way  to  be  realized  at  this  hour  1  Need  I 
remind  you,  that  throughout  Europe,  the  most  earnest  assaults  of 
infidelity  upon  the  Christian  creed  within  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  directed  against  its  Theistic,  as  distinct  from  its 
peculiarly  Christian  elements  1  When  the  possibility  of  miracle 
is  derided ;  when  a  Providence  is  scouted  as  the  fond  dream  of 
man's  exaggerated  self-love ;  when  belief  in  the  power  of  prayer 
is  treated  as  a  crude  superstition,  illustrative  of  man's  ignorance 
of  the  scientific  conception  of  law;  when  the  hypothesis  of 
absolutely  invariable  law,  and  the  cognate  conception  of  nature 
as  a  self-evolved  system  of  self-existent  forces  and  self-existent 
matter,  are  advancing  with  giant  strides  in  large  departments  of 
the  literature  of  the  day ; — ^it  is  not  Christianity  as  such,  it  is 
Theism,  which  is  really  jeopardized  and  insulted.  Among  the 
forces  arrayed  against  Christianity  at  this  hour,  the  most  for- 
midable, because  the  most  consistent  and  the  most  sanguine, 
is  that  pure  materialism,  which  has  been  intellectually  or- 
ganized in  the  somewhat  pedantic  form  of  Positivism.  To  the 
Positivist  the  most  etherealized  of  deistic  theories  is  just  as 
much  an  object  of  pitying  scorn  as  the  creed  of  a  St.  John  and 
a  St.  Athanasius.  Both  are  relegated  to  '  the  theological  period ' 
of  human  development.  And  if  we  may  judge  from  the  present 
aspect  of  the  controversy  between  non-Christian  spiritualists  and 
the  apostles  of  Positivism,  it  must  be  sorrowfully  acknowledged 
that  the  latter  appear  to  gain  steadily  and  surely  on  their  op- 
ponents. This  fact  is  more  evident  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
than  in  our  own  country.  It  cannot  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  spiritualistic  writers  are  intellectually  inferior  to  the 
advocates  of  materialism.  Still  less  is  an  explanation  to  be 
sought  in  the  intrinsic  indefensibility  of  the  truth  which  the 
spiritualists  defend ;  it  Is  really  furnished  by  the  conditions 
tinder  which  they  undertake  to  defend  it.  A  living,  energetic, 
robust  faith,  a  faith,  as  it  has  been  termed,  not  of  ether,  but  of 
flesh  and  blood,  is  surely  needed,  in  order  to  stand  the  reiterated 
attacks,  the  subtle  and  penetrating  misgivings,  the  manifold 
wear  and  tear  of  a  protracted  controversy  with  so  brutal  an 
antagonist.  Can  deism  inspire  this  faith  f  The  pretension  of 
deists  to  refine,  to  spiritualize,  to  etherealize  the  idea  of  God 
almost  indefinitely,  is  fatal  to  the  living  energy  of  their  one  con- 
viction. Where  an  abstract  deism  is  not  killed  out  by  the 
violence  of  atheistic  materialism,  it  is  apt,  although  left  to  itself, 
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to  die  by  an  unperceived  process  of  evaporation.  For  a  Hying 
faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  human  mind  requires  motives, 
corollaries,  consequences,  supports.  These  are  not  supplied  by 
the  few  abstract  considerations  which  are  entertained  by  the 
philosophical  deists.  Whatever  may  be  the  intellectual  strength 
of  their  position  against  atheism,  the  practical  weakness  of  that 
position  is  a  matter  of  notoriety;  and  if  this  weakness  is  ap- 
parent in  the  case  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  how  much 
more  patent  is  it  when  deism  attempts  to  make  itself  a  home  in 
the  heart  of  the  people  I  That  abstract  and  inaccessible  being 
who  is  placed  at  the  summit  of  deistic  systems  is  too  subtle  for 
the  thought  and  too  cold  for  the  heart  of  the  multitudes  of  the 
human  family.  When  God  is  regarded  less  as  the  personal 
Object  of  affection  and  worship  than  as  the  necessary  term  of  an 
intellectual  equation,  the  sentiment  of  piety  is  not  really  satis- 
fied; it  hungers,  it  languishes,  it  dies.  And  this  purely  in- 
tellectual manner  of  apprehending  God,  which  kills  piety,  is  so 
predominant  in  every  genuine  deistic  system  as  to  bring  about, 
in  no  long  lapse  of  time,  its  impotence  and  extinction  as  a 
popular  religious  force.  The  Supreme  Agent,  without  whom 
the  deist  cannot  construct  an  adequate  or  satisfactory  theory  of 
being,  is  gradually  divested  of  all  personal  characteristics,  and  is 
resolved  into  a  formula  expressing  only  supreme  agency.  His 
moral  perfections  fall  into  the  background  of  thought,  while  he 
is  conceived  of,  more  and  more  exclusively,  as  tHe  Universal 
Mind.  And  his  intellectual  attributes  are  in  turn  discarded, 
when  for  the  Supreme  Mind  is  substituted  the  conception  of 
the  Mightiest  Force.  Long  before  this  point  is  reached,  deistic 
philosophy  is  nervously  alarmed,  lest  its  God  should  still  be  sup- 
posed to  penetrate  as  a  living  Providence  down  into  this  human 
world  of  suffering  and  sin.  Accordingly,  professing  much 
anxiety  for  his  true  dignity  and  repose,  deism  weaves  around 
his  liberty  a  network  of  imaginary  law;  and  if  he  has  not  been 
previously  destroyed  by  the  materialistic  controversialists,  he  is 
at  length  conducted  by  the  cold  respect  of  deistic  thinkers  to  the 
utmost  frontier  of  the  conceivable  universe,  where,  having  been 
enthroned  in  a  majestic  inaction,  he  is  as  respectfully  abandoned. 
As  suggesting  a  problem  which  may  rouse  a  faint  spasmodic  in* 
tellectual  instinct,  his  name  may  still  be  mentioned  from  time  to 
time  in  the  world  of  letters.  But  the  interest  which  he  creates 
is  at  the  best  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  question  whether  the 
planets  are  or  are  not  inhabited.  As  an  energetic,  life-controlling, 
life-absorbing  power,  the  God  of  deism  is  extinct. 
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Now  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Incarnate 
God  protects  this  primal  theistic  truth  which  non-Christian 
deism  is  so  incapable  of  popularizing,  and  even  of  retaining. 
The  Incarnation  bridges  over  the  abyss  which  opens  in  our 
thought  between  earth  and  heaven ;  it  brings  the  Almighty, 
Allwise,  Illimitable  Being  down  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  His 
reasonable  creatures.  The  Word  made  Flesh  is  God  con- 
descending to  our  finite  capacities ;  and  this  condescension  has 
issued  in  a  clear,  strong  sense  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  such  as  is  not  found  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christendom. 
The  last  prayer  of  Jesus,  that  His  redeemed  might  know  the 
only  true  God,  has  been  answered  in  history.  How  profound, 
how  varied,  how  fertile  is  the  idea  of  God,  of  His  Nature  and  of 
His  attributes,  in  St.  John,  in  St.  Paid,  in  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
in  St.  Augustine  !  How  energetic  is  this  idea,  how  totally  is  it 
removed  from  the  character  of  an  impotent  speculation  I  How 
does  this  keen,  strong  sense  of  God's  present  and  majestic  Life 
leave  its  mark  upon  manners,  literatures,  codes  of  law,  national 
institutions,  national  characters !  How  utterly  does  its  range  of 
energy  transcend  any  mere  employment  of  the  intellect ;  how 
does  it,  affain  and  a&fain,  bend  wills,  and  soften  hearts,  and 
change  the  current  and  drift  of  Uvea,  and  transfigure  the  souls  of 
men  I  And  why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  the  Incarnation  rivets  the 
apprehensiqn  of  God  on  the  thought  and  heart  of  the  Church, 
so  that  within  the  Church  theistic  truth  bids  defiance  to  those 
influences  which  tend  perpetually  to  sap  or  to  volatilize  it  else- 
where. Instead  of  presenting  us  with  some  fugitive  abstraction, 
inaccessible  to  the  intellect  and  disappointing  to  the  heart,  the 
Incarnation  points  to  Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  Almighty,  restraining 
His  illimitable  powers ;  Jesus  is  the  Incomprehensible,  volun- 
tarily submitting  to  bonds ;  Jesus  is  Providence,  clothed  in  our 
own  flesh  and  blood ;  Jesus  is  the  Infinite  Charity,  tending  us 
with  the  kindly  looks  and  tender  handling  of  a  human  love ; 
Jesufi  is  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  speaking  out  of  the  depths  of 
infinite  thought  in  a  human  language.  Jesus  is  God  making 
Himself,  if  I  may  dare  so  to  speak,  our  tangible  possession  ;  He 
is  God  brought  *very  nigh  to  us,  in  our  mouth  and  in  our 
heart ; '  we  behold  Him,  we  touch  Him,  we  cling  to  Him, 
and  lo  I  we  are  Sdas  Koivtavol  ff>va€a>s  ^,  partakers  of  the  Nature 
of  Deity  through  our  actual  membership  in  His  Bodyc;  we 
dwell,  if  we  will,  evermore  in  Him,  and  He  in  us. 

*>  2  St.  Pet.  i.  4.  «  I  Cor.  xii.  27. 
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This  then  is  the  result  of  the  Divine  Incarnation :  it  brings 
God  close  to  the  inmost  being  of  man,  yet  without  forfeiting, 
nay,  rather  while  guarding  most  carefully,  in  man's  thought,  the 
spirituality  of  the  Divine  Essence.  Nowhere  is  the  popular 
idea  of  God  more  refined,  more  spiritual,  than  where  faith  in 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  clearest  and  strongest.  No  writers 
have  explained  and  asserted  the  immateriality,  the  simplicity, 
the  indivisibility  of  the  Essence  of  God  more  earnestly,  than 
those  who  have  most  earnestly  asserted  and  explained  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  Divine  Incarnation. 
For  if  we  know  our  happiness  in  Christ,  we  Christians  are 
united  to  God,  we  possess  God,  we  consciously  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being  in  God.  .  Our  intelligence  and  our  heart 
alike  apprehend  God  in  His  majestic  and  beautiful  Life  so  truly 
and  constantly,  because  He  has  taken  possession  of  our  whole 
nature,  intellectual,  moral,  and  corporeal,  and  has  warmed 
and  illuminated  and  blessed  it  by  the  quickening  Manhood 
of  Jesus.  We  cannot  reflect  upon  and  rejoice  in  our  union 
with  Jesus,  without  finding  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  Him  with  Whom  in  Jesus  we  are  made 
one.  Holy  Scripture  has  traced  the  failure  and  misery  of  aU 
attempts  on  the  part  of  a  philosophical  deism  to  create  or  to 
maintain  in  the  soul  of  man  a  real  communion  with,  our 
heavenly  Parent.  '  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath 
not  the  Father  d.'  And  the  Christian's  practical  security  against 
those  speculative  dificulties  to  which  his  faith  in  a  living  God 
may  be  exposed,  lies  in  that  constant  contemplation  of  and 
communion  with  Jesus,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
life.  '  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  Face  of  Jesus  Christ «.' 

(jS)  But  if  belief  in  our  Saviour's  Godhead  protects  Christian 
thought  against  the  intellectual  dangers  which  await  an  arid 
Deism,  does  it  afford  an  equally  effective  safeguard  against 
Pantheism )  In  conceiving  of  God,  the  choice  before  a  pan- 
theist lies  between  alternatives  from  which  no  genius  has  as  yet 
devised  a  real  escape.  God,  the  pantheist  must  assert,  is 
literally  everything;  God  is  the  whole  material  and  spiritual 
universe ;  He  is  humanity  in  all  its  manifestations ;  He  is  by 
inclusion  every  moral  and  immoral  agent ;  and  every  form  and 
exaggeration  of  moral  evil,  no  less  than  every  variety  of  moral 

*  I  St.  John  ii.  23.  •  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 
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excellence  and  beauty,  is  part  of  the  all-pervading,  all-compre- 
hending movement  of  His  Universal  Life.  If  this  revolting 
blasphemy  be  declined,  then  the  God  of  pantheism  must  be  the 
barest  abstraction  of  abstract  being;  He  must,  as  with  the 
Alexandrian  thinkers,  be  so  exaggerated  an  abstraction  as  to 
transcend  existence  itself ;  He  must  be  conceived  of  as  utterly 
unreal,  lifeless,  non-existent;  while  the  only  real  beings  are 
these  finite  and  determinate  forms  of  existence  whereof '  nature ' 
is  composed  f.  This  dilemma  haunts  all  the  historical  transform- 
ations of  pantheism,  in  Europe  as  in  the  East,  to-day  as  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Pantheism  must  either  assert  that  its  Gk)d 
is  the  one  only  existing  being  whose  existence  absorbs  and  is 
identified  with  the  universe  and  humanity;  or  else  it  must 
admit  that  he  is  the  rarest  and  most  unreal  of  conceivable  ab- 
stractions ;  in  plain  terms,  that  he  is  no  being  at  all.  And  the 
question  before  us  is,  Does  the  Incarnation  of  God,  as  taught 
by  the  Christian  doctrine,  expose  Christian  thought  to  this 
dilemma?  Is  God  'brought  very  nigh  to  us'  Christians  in 
such  sort,  as  to  bury  the  Eternal  in  the  temporary,  the  Infinite 
in  the  finite,  the  Absolute  and  Self-existent  in  the  transient  and 
the  relative,  the  All-holy  in  the  very  sink  of  moral  evil,  unless, 
in  order  to  save  His  honour  in  our  thought,  we  are  prepared  ta 
attenuate  our  idea  of  Him  into  nonentity  1 

Now,  not  merely  is  there  no  ground  for  this  apprehension, 
but  the  Christian  doctrine  of  an  Incarnate  God  is  our  most  solid 
protection  against  the  inroads  of  pantheistic  error. 

The  strength  of  pantheistic  systems  lies  in  that  craving  both 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart  for  union  with  the  Absolute 
Being,  which  is  the  most  legitimate  and  the  noblest  instinct  of 
our  nature.  This  craving  is  satisfied  by  the  Christian's  union 
with  the  Incarnate  One.  But  while  satisfying  it,  the  Incar- 
nation raises  an  effective  barrier  against  its  abuse  after  the 
fashion  of  pantheism.  Against  the  dogma  of  an  Incarnate  God, 
rooted  in  the  faith  of  a  Christian  people,  the  waves  of  panthe- 
istic thought  may  surge  and  lash  themselves  and  break  in 
vain.  For  the  Incarnation  presupposes  that  master-truth  which 
pantheism  most  passionately  denies.  It  presupposes  the  truth 
that  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite,  between  the  Creator 
and  the  Cosmos,  between  God  and  man,  there  is  of  necessity  a 
measureless  abyss.  On  this  point  its  opposition  to  pantheism 
is  as  earnest   as  that  of  the  most  jealous   deism;   but   the 

'  Saisset,  Philosophie  BeligieuBe,  i.  i8i ;  ii.  368. 
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Christian  creed  escapes  from  the  deistic  conception  of  an  omni- 
potent moral  being,  surveying  intelligently  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  sin  and  misery  which  we  see  on  this  earth,  yet  withal 
remaining  unmoved,  inactive,  indifferent.  The  Christian  creed 
spans  this  gulf  which  yawns  between  earth  and  heaven,  by  pro- 
claiming that  the  Everlasting  Son  has  taken  our  nature  upon 
Him.  In  His  Person  a  Created  Nature  is  joined  to  the 
Uncreated,  by  a  union  which  is  for  ever  indissoluble.  But 
what  is  that  truth  which  underlies  this  transcendent  mystery  % 
What  sustains  it,  what  even  enhances  it,  what  forbids  it  to  melt 
away  in  our  thought  into  a  chaotic  confusion  out  of  which 
neither  the  Divine  nor  the  Human  could  struggle  forth  into 
the  light  for  distinct  recognition  %  It  is,  I  reply,  the  truth  that 
the  Natures  thus  united  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  are  radically, 
by  their  essence,  and  for  ever,  distinct.  It  is  by  reason  of  this 
ineffaceable  distinctness  that  the  union  of  the  Godhead  and 
Manhood  in  Jesus  is  such  an  object  of  wondering  and  thankful 
contemplation  to  Christians.  Accordingly,  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  creed  of  Christendom,  we  have  a  guarantee  against  the 
cardinal  error  of  pantheism ;  while  yet  by  our  living  fellowship 
as  Christians  with  the  Divine  and  Incarnate  Son,  we  realize  the 
aspiration  which  pantheism  both  fosters  and  perverts.  Chris- 
tian intellect,  so  long  as  it  is  Christian,  can  never  be  betrayed 
into  the  admission  that  God  is  the  universe ;  Christian  feith 
can  never  be  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  choosing  between  a 
denial  of  moral  distinctions  and  an  assertion  that  God  is  the 
parent  of  all  immoral  action,  or  to  the  desperate  endeavour  to 
escape  this  alternative  by  volatilizing  God  into  non-existence. 
And  yet  Christian  love,  while  it  is  really  Christian,  cannot  for 
one  moment  doubt  that  it  enfolds  and  possesses  and  is  united  to 
its  Divine  Object.  But  this  intellectual  safeguard  and  this 
moral  satisfaction  alike  vanish,  if  the  real  Deity  of  Jesus  be 
denied  or  obscured :  since  it  is  the  Deity  of  our  truly  human 
Lord  which  satisfies  the  Christian  heart,  while  it  protects  the 
Christian  intellect  against  fatal  aberrations.  Certainly  a  deism 
which  would  satisfy  the  heart,  inevitably  becomes  pantheistic 
in  its  awkward  attempts  to  become  devotional ;  and  although 
pantheism  should  everywhere  breathe  the  tenderness  which 
almost  blinds  a  reader  of  Spinosa's  ethics  to  a  perception  of 
their  real  character,  still  pantheism  is  at  bottom  and  in  its 
results  not  other  than  a  graceful  atheism.  But  to  partake  of 
the  Divine  Nature  incarnate  in  Christ  is  not  to  bury  God  in  the 
filth  of  moral  pollution,  nor  is  it  to  transcendentalize  Him  into 
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an  abstraction,  whicli  mocks  us,  when  we  attempt  to  grasp  it,  as 
an  unsubstantial  phantom  ^. 

2.  One  more  sample  shall  be  given  of  this  protective  efficacy 
of  the  doctrine  before  us.  If  it  guards  in  our  thought  the 
honour,  the  majesty,  the  Life  of  God,  it  also  protects  the  true 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  man.  The  unsettled  spirit  of  our 
time,  when  it  has  broken  with  the  claims  of  faith,  oscillates, 
whether  from  caprice  or  in  bewilderment,  between  the  most 
inconsistent  errors.  If  at  one  while  its  audacity  would  drive 
the  Great  God  from  His  throne  in  heaven  to  make  way  for  the 
lawless  intellect  and  will  of  His  creature,  at  another  it  seems 
possessed  by  an  infatuated  passion  for  the  degradation  of  man- 
kind. It  either  ignores  such  features  of  the  higher  side  of  our 
complex  being  as  are  the  powers  of  reflection  and  of  inference, 
or  it  arbitrarily  assumes  that  they  are  only  the  products  of 
civilization.  It  fixes  its  attention  exclusively  upon  the  gradu- 
ated variety  of  form  perceptible  in  a  long  series  of  crania  which 
it  has  arranged  in  its  museum,  and  then  it  proclaims  with 
enthusiasm  that  a  Newton  or  a  Herschel  is  after  all  only  the 
cultivated  descendant  of  a  grotesque  and  irrational  ape.  It  even 
denies  to  man  the  possession  of  any  spiritual  nature  whatever ; 
thought  is  asserted  to  be  inherent  in  the  substance  of  the  brain ; 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  essence  is  treated  as  an 
unscientific  and  superstitious  prejudice ;  virtuous  and  vicious 
actions  are  alluded  to  as  alike  results  of  purely  physical  agen- 
cies ^ ;  man  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  soulless  brute.  My 
brethren,  you  will  not  suppose  that  I  am  desiring  to  derogate, 
however  indirectly,  from  the  claims  of  that  noble  science  which 
patiently  investigates  the  physiology  of  our  animal  nature ;  I 
am  only  protesting  against  a  rash  and  insulting  hypothesis,  for 
which  science,  if  her  sons  could  speak  with  one  voice,  would  be 
loath  to  make  herself  responsible,  since  by  it  her  true  utterances 

«  M.  Kenan^s  frequent  mention  of  'God'  in  his  'Vie  de  J^sus '  does  not 
imply  that  he  believes  in  a  Supreme  Being.  'Gkxl  *  means  with  M.  Benan 
only  'the  category  of  the  ideal/  and  not  any  existing  personal  being  what- 
ever. Questions  contemporaines,  p.  224 :  'Lra  sciences  historiques  ne  dif- 
ferent en  rien  par  la  m^thode  des  sciences  physiques  et  math^matiques : 
elles  supposent  qu'aucun  agent  sumaturel  ne  vient  troubler  la  marche  de 
rhumanit^ ;  que  cette  marche  est  la  r^sultante  immolate  de  la  liberty  qui 
est  dans  Thomme  et  de  la  fatality  qui  est  dans  la  nature ;  qu'il  n'y  a  pas 
d*dtre  libre  sup^rieur  h  Thomme  auquel  on  puisse  attribuer  une  part  ap- 
preciable dans  la  conduite  morale,  non  plus  que  dans  la  conduite  mat^rielle 
de  Tunivers.' 

^  Cf.  M.  Taine,  Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Anglaise,  Introduction,  p.  xv : 
'  Le  vice  et  la  vertu  sont  des  produits  comme  le  sucre  et  le  vitriol.* 
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are  piteonsly  caricatured.  It  cannot  be  said  that  such  a  theory 
is  a  harmless  eccentricity  of  over-eager  speculation;  for  it 
destroys  that  high  and  legitimate  estimate  of  God*s  natural 
gifts  to  man  which  is  an  important  element  of  earnest  and 
healthy  moraUty  in  the  individual,  and  which  is  stiU  more 
essential  to  the  onward  march  of  our  social  progress. 

But  so  long  as  the  Christian  Church  believes  in  the  true 
Divinity  of  our  Incarnate  Lord,  it  is  not  probable  that  theories 
which  deny  the  higher  aspects  of  human  nature  will  meet  with 
large  acceptance.  We  Christians  can  bear  to  be  told  that  the 
skull  of  this  or  that  section  of  the  human  family  bears  this  or 
that  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  skull  of  a  goriUa.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  as  receivers  of  the  gift  of  life  we  are  simply  on  a 
level  with  the  lowest  of  the  lower  creatures ;  we  owe  all  that  we 
are  and  have  to  God.  Do  we  not  thank  Him  for  our  creation, 
preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life  1  Might  He  not 
have  given  us  less  than  we  have  %  Might  He  not  have  given  us 
nothing?  What  have  we,  what  are  we,  that  we  have  not 
received  1  The  question  of  man's  place  in  the  universe  touches 
not  any  self-achieved  dignity  of  our  own,  but  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  the  Divine  bounty.  •  But  while  we  believe  the 
creed  of  Christendom,  we  cannot  view  such  a  question  as  open, 
or  listen  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  sorrow  and 
repugnance  to  the  arguments  of  the  apostles  of  human  degrada- 
tion. We  cannot  consent  to  suppose  ourselves  to  be  mere 
animal  organisms,  without  any  inmiaterial  soul  or  future  des- 
tiny, parted  by  no  distinctive  attribute  from  the  perishing  beasts 
around  us.  For  the  true  nobility  of  our  nature  has  received  the 
seal  of  a  recognition,  which  forbids  our  intellectual  complicity 
with  the  physics  or  the  *  psychology '  of  materialism.  Do  not 
we  Christians  call  to  mind,  often,  every  day  of  our  lives,  that 
God  has  put  such  high  and  distinctive  honour  upon  our  common 
humanity  as  to  clothe  Himself  in  it,  and  to  bear  it  to  heaven 
in  its  glorious  and  unsullied  perfection,  that  for  all  eternity 
it  may  be  the  partner  of  His  throne  ? 

Tremunt  videntes  angeli 
Yersam  Ticem  mortalimn; 
Peccat  caro,  mundat  Garo, 
Begnat  Deus  Dei  Caro. 

But  this  exaltation  of  our  human  nature  would  be  the  wildest 
dream,  unless  Jesus  were  truly  God  as  well  as  Man.  His 
Divinity  is  the  warrant  that  in  Him  our  race  is  '  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour,'  and  that  in  taking  upon  Him  '  not  the  nature 
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of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham,'  He  was  vmdicating  our 
individual  capacity  for  the  highest  greatness.  Apart  from  the 
phenomena  of  reflection  and  reason,  the  hopes  which  are  raised 
by  the  Incarnation  utterly  forbid  speculations  that  would  de- 
cade man  to  the  level  of  a  brute  incapable  of  any  real  morality. 
If  we  are  told  that  such  hopes  are  not  direct  replies  to  the 
arguments  of  physiology,  we  answer  that  physiology  can  and 
does  often  correct  by  her  scientific  demonstrations,  the  eccen- 
tricities of  those  who  would  force  her  to  take  part  against 
man's  best  hopes  and  instincts.  But,  as  a  practical  matter  of 
fact,  Christendom  maintains  its  faith  in  the  dignity  of  man 
amidst  the  creatures  of  God  by  its  faith  in  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Son.  *  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that, 
when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  isV 

II.  These  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  illustrations  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  to 
sundry  imperilled  truths  of  natural  religion.  Let  us  proceed  to 
consider  the  illuminative  or  explanatory  relation  in  which  the 
doctrine  stands  to  truths  which  are  internal  to  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  which  themselves  presuppose  some  definite  belief 
respecting  the  Person  of  Chiist. 

Now  our  Lord's  whole  Mediatorial  work,  while  it  is  dis- 
charged through  His  assumed  Humanity,  is  efficacious  and 
complete,  simply  because  the  Mediator  is  not  merely  Man  but 
God.  Ab  a  Prophet,  His  utterances  are  infallible.  As  a  Priest, 
He  offers  a  prevailing  sacrifice.  As  a  King,  He  wields  an  autho- 
rity which  has  absolute  claims  upon  the  conscience,  and  a  power 
which  will  ultimately  be  proved  to  be  resistless. 

(a)  A  sincere  and  intelligent  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  obliges  us  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  Teacher,  is 
infallible.  His  infallibility  is  not  a  gift,  it  is  an  original  and 
necessary  endowment  of  His  higher  Nature.  If  indeed  Christ 
had  been  merely  man.  He  might  still  have  been  endowed  with 
an  infallibility  such  as  was  that  of  His  own  apostles.  As  it  is, 
to  charge  Him  with  error  is  to  deny  that  He  is  God.  Unless 
God's  wisdom  can  be  foolishness,  or  His  veracity  can  be  sullied 
by  the  suspicion  of  deceit ;  unless  God  can  Himself  succumb  to 
error,  or  can  consent  to  deceive  His  reasonable  creatures;  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  true  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  will  bow 
before  His  words  in  all  their  possible  range  of  significance, 
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as  before  the  words  of  a  literally  infallible  Master.  So  obvious 
an  inference  would  only  be  disputed  under  circumstances  of  an 
essentially  transitional  character,  such  as  are  those  which  have 
perplexed  the  Church  of  England  during  the  last  few  years. 
Deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  and  you  may  or  may  not  pro- 
ceed to  deny  that  He  is  infallible.  But  confess  His  Godhead, 
and  the  common  sense  of  men  of  the  world  will  concur  with  the 
judgment  of  divines,  in  bidding  you  avoid  the  irrational  as 
well  as  blasphemous  conception  of  a  fallible  Deity.  To  main- 
tain, on  the  one  hand,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  He  is  a  teacher  and  propagator,  not  of  trivial  and 
unimportant,  but  of  far-reaching  and  substantial  errors ; — this 
would  have  appeared  to  ancient  Christendom  a  paradox  so  sin- 
gular as  to  be  absolutely  incredible.  But  we  have  lived  to  hear 
men  proclaim  the  legendary  and  immoral  character  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  those  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  upon 
which  our  Lord  has  set  the  seal  of  His  infallible  authority^. 
And  yet,  side  by  side  with  this  rejection  of  Scriptures  so 
deliberately  sanctioned  by  Christ,  there  is  an  unwillingness 
which,  illogical  as  it  is,  we  must  sincerely  welcome,  to  profess 
any  explicit  rejection  of  the  Church's  belief  in  Christ's  Divinity. 
Hence  arises  the  endeavour  to  intercept  a  conclusion,  which 
might  otherwise  have  seemed  so  plain  as  to  make  arguments  in 
its  favour  an  intellectual  impertinence.  Hence  a  series  of  sin- 
gular refinements,  by  which  Christ  is  presented  to  the  modem 
world  as  really  Divine,  yet  as  subject  to  fatal  error ;  as  Founder 
of  the  true  religion,  yet  as  the  credulous  patron  of  a  volume 
replete  with  worthless  legends ;  as  the  highest  Teacher  and 
Leader  of  humanity,  yet  withal  as  the  ignorant  victim  of  the 
prejudices  and  follies  of  an  unenlightened  age. 

It  will  be  urged  by  those  who  impugn  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Pentateuch  without  denying  in  terms  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  that  such  a  representation  as  the  foregoing  does  them  a 
certain  measure  of  injustice.     They  do  not  wish  to  deny  that 

"^  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ill.  p.  623 :  '  [In  Matt.  iv.  4,  7,  10] 
we  have  quotations  from  Deut.  viil.  3;  vi.  16;  vi.  13;  z.  20.  And  it  is 
well  known  that  there  are  many  other  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
in  which  this  book  is  referred  to,  and  in  some  of  which  Moses  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  the  writer  of  the  words  in  question,  e,g.  Acts  iii.  22  ;  Bom. 
z.  19.  And,  though  it  is  true  that,  in  the  texts  above  quoted,  the  words 
are  not,  indeed,  ascribed  to  Moses,  but  are  merely  introduced  with  the 
phrase  '  It  is  written,'  yet  in  Matt.  zix.  7  the  Pharisees  refer  to  a  passage  in 
Deut.  xxiv.  I  as  a  law  of  Moses ;  and  our  Lord  in  His  reply,  ver.  8,  repeats 
their  language,  and  practically  adopts  it  as  correct,  and  makes  it  His  own. 
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Christ,  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  is  infallible.  But  the  Christ 
Who  speaks  in  the  Gospels  is,  they  contend,  *a  Son  of  man,' 
and  as  such  He  is  subject  to  the  human  infirmities  of  ignorance 
and  error  1.  *  Does  He  not  profess  Himself,'  they  ask,  '  in  the 
plainest  words,  ignorant  of  the  day  of  the  last  judgment  ?  Does 
not  His  Evangelist  assure  us  that  He  increased  in  "  wisdom  "  as 
well  as  in  stature  %  This  being  so,  was  not  His  human  know- 
ledge limited;  and  was  not  error  possible,  if  not  inevitable, 
when  He  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  such  knowledge  as  He 
possessed  ?  Why  should  He  be  supposed  to  speak  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch with  a  degree  of  critical  acumen,  to  which  the  foremost 
learning  of  His  day  and  country  had  not  yet  attained  %  Take 
care,'  so  they  warn  us,  '  lest  in  your  anxiety  to  repudiate  Arius 
and  Nestorius,  you  deny  the  reality  of  Christ's  Human  Soul,  and 
become  the  unconscious  associate  of  Apollinaris  or  of  Eutyches. 
Take  care,  lest  you  make  Christianity  answer  with  its  life  for 
the  truth  of  a  "  theory  "  about  the  historical  trustworthiness  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  although  it  certainly  was  sanctioned 
and  put  forward  by  Jesus  Christ,  yet  has  been  as  decidedly  con- 
dem^ed  by  the  «  Wgher  criticism  "  of  the  present  day.' 

Let  us  remark  in  this  position,  first  of  all,  the  indirect  ad- 
mission that  Christ,  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  is  strictly 
infallible.  Obvious  as  such  a  truth  should  be  to  Christians, 
.^rianism,  be  it  remembered,  did  not  confess  it.  Ariauism  held 
that  the  Word  Himself  was  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
Such  a  tenet  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  denial  that  the 

4 

^  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  p.  zzzi :  '  It  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  most  entire  and  sincere  belief  in  our  Lord's  Divinity  to  hold, 
as  many  do,  that,  when  He  vouchsafed  to  become  a  "Son  of  Man,"  He 
took  our  nature  fully,  and  voluntarily  entered  into  all  the  conditions  of 
humanity,  and,  among  others,  into  that  which  makes  our  growth  in  all 
ordinary  knowledge  gradual  and  limited.  We  are  expressly  told,  in  Luke 
ii.  52,  that  "Jesus  increased  in  wisdom"  as  well  as  in  "stature."  It  is 
not  supposed  that,  in  His  human  nature.  He  was  acquainted,  more  than 
any  educated  Jew  of  the  age,  with  the  mysteries  of  all  modem  sciences ; 
nor,  with  St.  Luke's  expressions  before  us,  can  it  be  seriously  maintained 
that,  as  an  infant  or  young  child,  He  possessed  a  knowledge  surpassing 
that  of  the  most  pious  and  learned  adults  of  His  nation,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  authorship  and  age  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  At 
what  period,  then,  of  His  life  upon  earth,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  He  had 
granted  to  Him,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  supernaturalUf,  full  and  accurate 
infcnrmation  on  these  points,  so  that  He  should  be  expected  to  speak  about 
the  Pentateuch  in  other  terms  than  any  other  devout  Jew  of  that  day  would 
have  employed?  Why  should  it  be  thought  that  he  would  speak  with 
certain  Divine  knowledge  on  this  matter,  more  thaa  upon  other  matters 
of  ordinary  science  or  history  ? ' 
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Word  was  consubstantial  with  the  Omniscient  GUxl;  but  it 
was  utterly  at  variance  with  any  pretension  honestly  to  believe 
in  His  Divinity  ^,  Yet  it  must  be  recorded  with  sorrow,  that 
some  writers  who  would  desire  nothing  less  than  to  uphold 
the  name  and  errors  of  the  opponent  of  Athanasius,  do  never- 
theless at  times  seem  to  speak  as  if  it  were  seriously  possible 
that  the  Infallible  could  have  erred,  or  that  the  boundless 
knowledge  of  the  Eternal  Mind  could  be  really  limited.  Let 
us  then  note  and  welcome  the  admission  that  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God  is  literally  infallible,  even  though  it  be  made  in  quarters 
where  His  authority,  as  the  Incarnate  Christ,  teaching'unerringly 
substantial  truth,  is  directly  impugned  and  repudiated. 

It  is  of  course  urged  that  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  is  the  seat 
of  that  *  fallibility '  which  is  insisted  upon  as  being  so  fatal  to 
His  authority  as  a  Teacher.  Let  us  then  enquire  what  the 
statements  of  Scripture  on  this  mysterious  subject  would  really 
appear  to  affirm. 

I.  When  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  our  Lord  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature  i^,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  an  intellectual  develop* 
ment  of  some  kind  in  Christ's  human  Soul  is  indicated.  This  de- 
velopment, it  is  implied,  corresponded  to  the  growth  of  His  bodily 
frame.  The  progress  in  wisdom  was  real  and  not  merely  apparent, 
just  as  the  growth  of  Christ's  Human  Body  was  a  real  growth.  If 
only  an  increasing  manifestation  of  knowledge  had  been  meant,  it 
might  have  been  meant  also  that  Christ  only  manifested  increase 
of  stature,  while  His  Human  Body  did  not  really  grow..  But 
on  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  had  previously  spoken  of  the  Child 

^  St.  Athanasius  comments  as  follows  upon  St.  Mark  ziii.  32,  6tit\  6  Ti6s, 
Contr.  Arian.  Or.  iii.  c.  44 :  8c^  rovro  koX  irepl  &yy€\o»y  \iymv  ovk  etjpi|iccy 
iircafafiaiyupf  8ti  ovS^  rh  TlpevfAa  rh  &ytov,  &AX*  iffidtvyiae,  Scucws  Kark  d6o 
ravTo,  Bri  cl  rh  IlveO/ia  oTbey,  iroXX^  fuiWoy  6  A6yo5  y  A6yos  iffrly  olSe,  trap* 
oZ  ical  rh  Tlv^vfjM  \aixfiivu,  koDl  8ri  irtpX  rov  Tlyf6/xaros  trionHitras  <l>ca^€phy 
'TtirolriKfy,  ^ri  irepl  rrjs  iiyOpMirlvTis  aifrov  Keirovpylas  ^\€y*y  obh^  6  TUs*  Kcd 
ro&rou  reKfiiipioy,  Sri  &y8puirlyus  cfpi}icci»f,  otfSe  6  Tihs  otSt,  StUyvfrty  Z/jms 
BcZkus  icanhy  rek  vdyra  clSt^o.  ty  yhp  \4y€i  Tihy  rijy  ijfifpay  fiii  tiH^ycu,  rovroy 
€Vi4yai  Xeyci  rhy  Tlartpa'  ohSels  yhp,  ^vX,  yiyJ^ffictt  rhy  Uartpa  fl  yAi  6  Tt6r. 
Tas  8i  irXV  'T&y  *Apuotywy  cvyofioXoy^trtity,  &s  6  rhy  Tlar^pa  yiyd^ffKwy  voXK^ 
/ioWoy  olBty  t^j  icrlfftws  rh  ZXoVy  iv  8i  rip  ^Ktp  kcX  rh  r4\os  i(rr\  ralmis, 

Olshausen  observes,  in  Ev.  Matt.  xxiv.  36,  Comm.  i.  p.  909 :  '  Ist  aber 
Tom  Solme  Grottes  hier  die  Bede,  so  kann  das  von  ihm  pradicirte  Nichtwisaen 
der  rifxtpa  und  Sypa  kein  absolutes  seyn,  indem  die  Weseriseinheit  des  Vaters 
und  des  Sohnea  das  Wissen  des  Sohnes  und  des  Yaters  nicht  specifisch  sn 
trennen  gestattet ;  es  muss  vielmehr  nur  von  dem  Zustande  der  Kiywais  des 
Herm  in  Stande  seiner  Niedrigkeit  verstanden  werden.* 

^  St.  Luke  ii.  52 :  *lri<rovs  wpoiKowrt  coipltf  ica2  ii\iKUf, 
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Jesus  as  *  being  filled  with  wisdom  <>,'  and  St.  John  teaches  that 
as  the  Word  Incarnate,  Jesus  was  actually  *  full  of  truth.'     St. 
John  means  not  only  that  our  Lord  was  veracious,  but  that  He 
was  fully  in  possession  of  objective  truth  P.    It  is  clearly  implied 
that,  according  to  St.  John,  this  fulness  of  truth  was  an  element 
of  that  glory  which  the  first  disciples  beheld  or  contemplated  <i. 
This  statement  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  supposition 
that  the  Human  Soul  of  Jesus,  through  spiritual  contact  with 
Which  the  disciples  'beheld*  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
was  Itself  not  'full  of  truth.*      St.  John's  narrative  does  not 
admit  of  our  confining  this  '  fulness  of  truth '  to  the  later  days 
of  Christ's  ministry,  or  to  the  period  which  followed  His  Re- 
surrection.    There  are  then  two  representations  before  us,  one 
suggesting  a  limitation  of  knowledge,  the  other  a  fulness  of 
knowledge  in  the  human  soul  of  Christ.    In  order  to  harmonize 
these  statements,  we  need  not  fall  back  upon  the  vulgar  ration- 
alistic expedient  of  supposing  that  between  St.  John's  represen- 
tation of  our  Lord's  Person,  and  that  which  is  given  in  the  three 
first  Gospels,  there  is  an  intrinsic  and  radical  discrepancy.     If 
we  take  St.  John's  account  together  with  that  of  St.  Luke, 
might  it  not  seem  that  we  have  here  a  special  instance  of  that 
tender  condescension,  by  which  our  Lord  willed  to  place  Him- 
self in  a  relation  of  real  sympathy  with  the  various  experiences 
of  our  finite  existence  ?     If  by  an  infused  knowledge  He  was, 
even  as  a  Child,  '  full  of  truth,'  yet  that  He  might  enter  with 
the  sympathy  of  experience  into  the  various  conditions  of  our 
intellectual  life.  He  would  seem  to  have  acquired,  by  the  slow 
labour  of  observation  and  inference,  a  new  mastery  over  truths 
which  He   already,  in  another  sense,  possessed.      Such  a  co- 
existence of  growth  in  knowledge  with  a  possession  of  all  its 
ultimate  results  would  not  be  without  a  parallel  in  ordinary 
human  life.      In  moral  matters,  a  living  example  may  teach 
with  a  new  power  some  law  of  conduct,  the  truth  of  which  we 
have  before  recognised  intuitively.     In  another  field  of  know- 
ledge, the  telescope  or  the  theodolite  may  verify  a  result  of 
which  we  have  been  previously  informed  by  a  mathematical 
calculation  r.     We  can  then  conceive  that  the  reality  of  our 

^  St.  Luke  ii.  40 :  v\rjpoiufi€yop  aoiplas, 

P  St.  John  i.  I  J. :  irX^p^js  x'^P^'^**^  f^^"^  akriOtias, 

4  Ibid. :  iOtcuraixeBa  rijv  Sej^ov  atnov, 

'  In  the  same  way,  every  man's  stock  of  opinions  is  of  a  twofold  character ; 
it  is  partly  traditional  and  partly  acquired  by  personal  investigation  and 
thonght.  The  traditionally  received  element  in  the  mind,  may  be  held, 
as  suoh,  with  the  utmost  tenacity;  and  yet  there  is  a  real  'increase  ii^ 
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Lord's  intellectual  deyelopment  would  not  necessarily  be  in- 
consistent with  the  simultaneous  perfection  of  His  knowledge. 
As  Man,  He  might  have  received  an  infused  knowledge  of  all 
truth,  and  yet  have  taken  possession  through  experience  and  in 
detail  of  that  which  was  latent  in  His  mind,  in  order  to  corre- 
spond with  the  intellectual  conditions  of  ordinary  human  life. 
But,  let  us  suppose  that  this  explanation  be  rejected  ^  that  St. 
John's  statement  be  left  out  of  sight,  and  that  St.  Luke's  words 
be  understood  to  imply  simply  that  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  ac- 
quired knowledge  which  It  did  not  in  any  sense  possess  before. 
Does  even  any  such  '  increase  in  wisdom '  as  this  during  Christ's 
early  years,  warrant  our  saying  that,  in  the  days  of  His  min- 
istry, our  Lord  was  still  ignorant  of  the  real  claims  and  worth 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures )  Does  it  enable  us  to  go  farther,  and 
to  maintain  that,  when  He  made  definite  statements  on  the 
subject,  He  was  both  the  victim  and  the  propagator  of  serious 
error  %  Surely  such  inferences  are  not  less  unwarranted  by  the 
statements  of  Scripture  than  they  are  destructive  of  Christ's 
character  and  authority  as  a  teacher  of  truth  t 

2.  But  it  may  be  pleaded  that  our  Lord,  in  declaring  His 
ignorance  of  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  does  positively  assign 
a  specified  limit  to  the  knowledge  actually  possessed  by  His 
Human  Soul  during  His  ministry.  *  Of  that  day,'  He  says,  *  and 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  *.*    *  If  these  words,'  you 

wisdom/  when  this  element  is,  so  to  speak,  taken  possession  of  a  second 
time  by  means  of  personal  inquiry  and  reflection.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  very  remote  analogy  to  the  Sacred  Subject  discussed  in  the  text,  bat 
it  may  serve  to  suggest  how  the  facts  of  an  infused  knowledge  and  a  real 
TpoeKoirre  <ro<plcf,  in  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  may  have  been  compatible. 

*  The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Ellee  will  be  i^sad  with  interest.  Dogmatik, 
p.  511 :  '  Der  Menschbeit  Christi  kann  keine  absolute  Yollendung  nod 
Imperfectibilitat  der  Erkenntniss  von  Anfang  an  zugelegt  werden,  well 
dann  Christus  im  Eingange  in  seine  Glorie  in  Bezug  auf  sie  unverherrliclit 
geblieben  ware,  was  nicht  wohl  anffenommen  werden  kann ;  weil  ferner 
dann  in  Christo  eine  wahrhafbe  Allwissenheit  angenommen  werden  milsfite, 
was  mit  der  menschlichen  Natur  und  dem  menschlichen  Willen  nicht  woU 
zu  vereinbaren  ist ;  und  wenn  Einige  sich  damit  helfen  zu  konnen  glanbten, 
dass  diese  Allwissenheit  immer  nur  eine  aus  Gnade  mitgetheilte  ware>  so 
ist  dagegen  zu  bemerken,  dass  die  Menschheit  dann  aus  Gnade  auch  die 
andem  gdttlichen  Attribute,  z.  B.  AUmacht  haben  konnte,  und  wenn  mtfi  J 
dieses  mit  der  Entgegnung  aus  dem  Felde  zu  schlagen  glaubt,  dass  di« 
AUmacht  die  Grottheit  selbst,  mithin  absolut  incommunicabel  ist,  so  mntf 
erwidert  werden,  dass  die  Allwissenheit  ebenso  Gottes  Wesen  selbst^  Koat 
nnmittheilbar  ist.' 

*  St.  Mark  xiii.  3  a :  irepl  8^  r^f  rnx^pas  iKtivtis  Koik  ri^f  &pas,  o^Sclf  oUtft 
M\  oi  6yyt\M  ol  iv  obpav^,  oM  b  Tlhs,  ci  /a^  6  IXar^. 
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urge,  *  do  not  refer  to  His  ignorance  as  God,  they  must  refer  to 
His  ignorance  in  the  only  other  possible  sense,  that  is  to  say,  to 
His  ignorance  as  Man.' 

Of  what  nature  then  is  the  *  ignorance '  to  which  our  Lord 
alludes  in  this  much-controverted  text  %  Is  it  a  real  matter-of- 
fiact  ignorance,  or  is  it  an  ignorance  which  is  only  ideal  and 
hypothetical )  Is  it  an  ignorance  to  which  man,  as  man,  is  na- 
turally subject,  but  to  which  the  Soul  of  Christ,  the  Perfect  Man, 
was  not  subject,  since  His  human  intelligence  was  always  illu- 
minated by  an  infused  omniscience  ^%  or  is  it  an  economical  as 
distinct  from  a  real  ignorance?  Is  it  the  ignorance  of  the 
Teacher,  who  withholds  from  His  disciples  a  knowledge  which 
He  actually  possesses,  but  which  it  is  not  for  their  advantage 
to  acquire  ^  ?  or  is  it  the  ignorance  which  is  compatible  with 
implicit  knowledge  %  Does  Christ  implicitly  know  the  date  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  yet,  that  He  may  rebuke  the  forwardness 
of  His  disciples,  does  He  refrain  from  contemplating  that  which 
is  potentially  within  the  range  of  His  mental  vision  %  Is  He 
defiberately  turning  away  His  gaze  from  the  secrets  which  are 
open  to  it,  and  which  a  coarse,  earthly  curiosity  would  have 
greedily  and  quickly  investigated  y  % 

With  our  eye  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words, 
must  we  not  hesitate  to  accept  any  of  these  explanations  %  It  is 
indeed  true  that  to  many  very  thoughtful  and  saintly  minds, 
the  words,  *  neither  the  Son,'  have  not  appeared  to  imply  any 
'  ignorance '  in  the  Son,  even  as  Man.  But  antiquity  does  not 
furnish  any  decisive  consent  in  favour  of  this  belief;  and  it 
might  seem,  however  involuntarily,  to  put  a  certain  force  upon 
the  direct  sense  of  the  passage.  There  is  no  sujficient  ground 
for  questioning  the  correctness  of  the  text^;  and  here,  as  always, 
*  if  a  literal  explanation  will  stand,  the  furthest  from  the  letter 
is  commonly  the  worst.'  If  elsewhere,  in  the  course  of  these 
lectures,  we  have  appealed  to  the  literal  force  of  the  great  texts  in 

'^  St.  Greg.  Magn.  Epist.  lib.  x.  39.  ad  Ealog. :  *  J»  naturft  quidem  hu- 
manitatis  novit  diem  et  horam  judicii,  sed  tamen  hunc  non  ex  naturft 
humanitatis  novit.' 

*  St.  Aug.  de  Trin.  i.  12  :  'Hoc  enim  nescit,  quod  nescientes  facit,  id  est, 
quod  non  ita  sciebat  ut  tunc  discipulis  indicaret.*  St.  Ambros.  de  Fide,  v. 
§  222  :  'Nostrum  assumpsit  affectum,  ut  nostra  ignoratione  nescire  se 
diceret,  non  quia  aliquid  ipse  nesciret.*  St.  Hil.  de  Trin.  ix.  62.  See  the 
psfisages  accumulated  by  Dr.  Newman,  Select  Treatises  of  St.  Athanasius, 
p.  464,  note/,  Lib.  Fath. 

'  So  Lange,  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1280. 

*  St.Ambr.  de  Fid.  v.  §  193:  'Primum  veteres  non  habent  codices 
Grseci,  quia  nee  Filius  scit.' 
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St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  as  yielding  a  witness  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine, can  we  substitute  for  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage  before 
us,  a  sense  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  that  suggested  by  the 
letter)  If  then  we  should  understand  that  our  Lord  in  His 
Human  Soul  was,  at  the  time  of  His  speaking,  actually  ignorant 
of  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  we  shall  find  ourselves  sheltered 
by  Fathers  of  unquestioned  orthodoxy*.  St.  IrensBUS  discovers 
in  our  Lord's  Human  ignorance  a  moral  argument  against  the 
intellectual  self-assertion  of  his  own  Gnostic  contemporaries  ^ ; 
while  he  attributes  Omniscience  to  the  Divine  Nature  of  Christ 
in  the  clearest  terms.  St.  Athanasius  insists  that  the  explanation 
which  he  gives,  restricting  our  Lord's  ignorance  to  His  Human 
Soul,  is  a  matter  in  which  the  faithful  are  well  instructed  c. 
He  is  careful  to  assert  again  and  again  our  Lord's  omniscience 
as  God  the  Word ;  he  attributes  Christ's  *  ignorance '  as  Man 
to  the  condescending  love  by  which  He  willed  to  be  like  unto 
us  in  all  things  d,  and  compares  it,  accordingly,  to  His  hunger 

*  Klee  says :  '  It  was  impossible,  in  virtue  of  the  Hypostatic  Union,  to 
ascribe  to  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  an  absolute  science  and  a  perfect 
knowledge.  On  this  subject,  however,  there  is  a  very  marked  difference 
between  the  Fathers.'  Dogmengeschichte,  ii.  4.  7.  Of  the  Fathers  cited  by 
Klee  the  majority  assert  a  limitation  of  knowledge  in  our  Lord's  Human  Soul. 

^  St.  Iren.  adv.  Hsr.  ii.  28,  6 :  '  Irrationabiliter  autem  inflati,  audaciter 
inenarrabilia  Dei  mysteria  scire  vos  dicitis ;  quandoquidem  et  Dominus,  ipse 
Filius  Dei,  ipsum  judicii  diem  et  horam  concessit  scire  solum  Patrem,  mani- 
fest^ dicens,  "  De  die  autem  iM  et  hor&  nemo  scit,  neque  Filius,  sed  Pater 
solus."  (Marc.  xiii.  32.)  Si  igitur  scientiam  diei  illius  Filius  non  erubuit 
referre  ad  Patrem,  sed  dixit  quod  verum  est ;  neque  nos  erubescamus,  quae 
sunt  in  qusestionibus  majora  secundum  nos,  reservare  Deo.  Nemo  enim 
super  Magistrum  est.'  That  St.  Irenseus  is  here  referring  to  our  Lord's 
humanity  is  clear  from  the  appeal  to  His  example.  Qf  His  Divinity  he 
says  (ii.  28,  7):  'Spiritus  Salvatoris,  qui  in  eo  est,  Borutatur  omnia^  et 
altitudines  Dei.'     Of.  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  5,  8. 

<*  St.  Athan.  contr.  Arian.  Orat.  iii.  c.  45 :  ot  5^  <pLK6xpu^ot.  koI  xp^^^^o- 
<p6poi  yiu^aKUfity,  &s  ovk  kyvowv  &  A6yos  y  A6yos  ifrrlu  iA,e76V,  '  ovk  oTSo,* 
oldi  yap,  &AAc(  rh  avdpt&vivov  SeucyhSf  tri  rcov  avQpdmav  tSi6y  iari  rh  iyvouy, 
KoX  5ti  vdpKa  &yyoov<roa^  iyeH^fforo,  iy  ^  tiv  <rapKiKm  tsKeyey,  Dr.  Mill  resents 
the  suggestion  'that  when  even  an  Athanasius  could  speak  (with  the 
Scriptures)  of  the  limitation  of  human  knowledge  in  the  Incarnate 
Son,  the  improved  theology  of  later  times  is  entitled  to  censure  the  senti- 
ment, aj9  though  impeaching  His  Divine  Personality.'  On  the  Nature  of 
Christianity,  p.  18. 

^  Ibid.  c.  43  :  &fi4\€t  \^wv  iv  ry  €va.yy^\if(f  vtpl  rod  icotA  rh  av0p6inyoy 
avTov'  Tldrtp^  iKiiXuBey  ^  &pa'  Bo^aaSv  <rov  rhv  Ti6v  BrjKos  4tmy  Sri  kcU  r^y 
irepl  rod  trdyrooy  r4\ovs  &pay  i)S  fify  A6yo5  yiydafTK^i,  ios  5^  AyOpcaros  ayyofl' 
kyBpdmov  yhp  XBioy  rh  kyyouyf  KoiX  (jlAkhttcl  ravra,  &AA&  koH  rovro  rris  (f>fAay- 
Opcoirias  Viioy  rod  'Sanripos,  4ir€iS^  yh.p  yeyoyfy  &v0ponro5f  ovk  iircucrx^crou  Btk 
riiy  adpica  rijy  ayyoovffcty  €iireii/,  ovic  otda,  Xya  8e(^i7  Sri  elB^s  &s  Qths  ityyoei 
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and  thirst®.  *  To  whom/  exclaims  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  *  can 
it  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  Christ  has  a  knowledge  of  that  hour 
as  God,  but  says  that  He  is  ignorant  of  it  as  Man^? '  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  argues  that  our  Lord's  '  ignorance '  as  Man  is  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  economy  of  the  Incarnation.  As  God, 
Chnst  did  know  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  it  was  consistent 
with  the  law  of  self-humiliation  prescribed  by  His  infinite  love 
that  He  should  assume  all  the  conditions  of  real  humanity,  and 
therefore,  with  the  rest,  a  limitation  of  knowledge.  There  would 
be  no  reasonable  ground  for  offence  at  that  which  was  only  a 
consequence  of  the  Divine  Incarnation  8.  You  will  remark,  my 
brethren,  the  significance  of  such  a  judgment  when  advanced  by 
this  great  father,  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  Nestorian 
error,  the  strenuous  assertor  of  the  Hypostatic  Union,  the  chief 

capKiKw,  ohx  ^pifKe  yovf,  ov8^  6  Tihs  rov  BeoS  ol^^v,  %va  fi^  ^  OeSrris  ayvo' 
owa  (jKUprircu'  &AA*  awKooSf  *  ovSe  6  Tibs/  Xva  rov  i^  iufdpt&irwp  yeuofx^vuv  Tiov 
^  iyvoia  f. 

*  St*  Athan.  contr.  Arian.  Orat.  iii.  c.  46 :  &inr€p  yhp  tvBptoTros  yevSfiepos 
ftcrek  hvOpdnrav  ireip^  koI  h}^^  Kol  vdurx^h  oSrus  fierii  jji^y  r&y  &.v0p<&iruy  &s 
&y6pairos  oi/K  oTSc,  OciKus  8^  4y  r^  narpl  &y  A6yos  kcH  ^wpla  olSt,  koX  oifBtv 
fffTiy  t  hryvofi,    Cf.  ad  Serap.  ii.  9. 

'  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xxz.  15  :  Kairoi  teas  hyvou  ri  r&y  tvruv  i)  So^fa  6 
ironj'Hjs  r&v  cut&vwv,  6  avvrt^cffrijs  Koi  fitrairoiririis,  rh  vtpas  t«v  ytvofiivwv  ; 
•  .  .  ^  jfoffiv  €6Zi\Koy,  2(ti  yivticKti  fiiv,  &5  Bths,  hyvotiv  Sc  ijrritrWf  &s  (kydpwiroff 
iff  rts  rh  <pcuv6iievov  X^P^^  '''^^  voovfiivov ; .  ...  &<rre  t^v  &y¥oiav  6iroAa/u- 
fidvfiv  ifrl  rh  t^fftfifffrepov,  r^  dvOpwirivcp,  fii,  r^  06/^9  ravrri¥  \oyt(oft4yovs, 

*  St.  Cyril.  Alex«  Thesaunis,  Op.  torn.  v.  p.  221 :  Sxrmp  oZv  <rvyK€x<ipv^^ 
iaurby  &s  iyOpanrov  ytySfifyoy  fierii  Avdpdtvwv  koX  veiv^v  koI  Siyj/yv  koX  rob  &Wa 
irdiTx^iv  &vep  tXprirai  irtpl  ainoVf  rhy  ainhy  S^  rp6iroy  cucSKovdoy  fi^  aKoySaXl^e^ 
aScu  xky  &s  ApBpwwos  X^7]7  fierh  aydpdmoiy  ayyoeTy,  tri  r^y  atn^y  rifuy  4<l>6p€<r€ 
ffdpKa'  olSe  fihy  yhp  its  ^o<pla  koX  AAyos  i>y  iy  Tlarpi'  yAj  elStycu  S4  t^vi  81'  iifjMs 
K(d  fifff  Tifiay  &s  Mposvos,  But  see  the  whole  discussion  of  the  bearing  of 
St.  Mark  ziii.  3  2  upon  the  Homoousion  (Thesaurus,  pp.  217-224).  Certainly 
St.  Cyril  refers  to  the  oUoyoiJLia,  and  he  speaks  of  Christ's  '  saying  that  He 
did  not  know,  on  our  account/  and  of  His  professing  not  to  know  '  humanly.* 
But  this  language  does  not  amount  to  saying  that  Christ  resJly  did  know,  as 
Man,  while  for  reasons  of  His  own,  which  were  connected  with  His  love  and 
^lAov^pcDir^a,  He  said  He  knew  not.  St.  Cyril's  mind  appears  to  be,  that  our 
Lord  did  know  as  Grod,  but  in  His  love  He  assumed  aU  that  belongs  to  real 
manhood,  and,  therefore,  actual  limitation  of  knowledge.  The  word  olKovoySa 
does  not  seem  to  mean  here  simply  a  gracious  or  wise  arrangement,  but 
the  Incarnation,  considered  as  involving  Christ's  submission  to  human 
limitations.  The  Latin  translator  renders  it  '  administrationi  sive  Incar- 
nation!.* St.  Cyr.  Op.  V.  p.  218.  St.  Cyril  does  not  say  that  Christ  really 
did  know  €u  Man ;  he  must  have  said  so,  considering  the  bearing  of  his 
aigument,  had  he  believed  it.  He  thus  states  the  principle  which  he  kept 
in  view :  o^w  y^p  tKoaroy  rcoy  \eyofi4y(i>y  4y  r^  otKclcf,  r<l^tt  Kflacrat'  otht 
rwy  Sera  irp4irfi  yvfiy^  r^  A6ytp  KaTcup€pofi4yay  ets  rh  &.ydp(&7riyoyf  oUrc  ft^y  ray 
ky9ponrivwy  hycifiaiy6yr»y  cts  thy  ri^s  9*&nyros  \6yoy,    Thes.  p.  253. 
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inheritor  of  all  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  theological 
mind  of  St.  Athanasius.  It  is  of  course  true  that  a  different  belief 
was  already  widely  received  within  the  Church :  it  is  enough  to 
point  to  the  '  retractation '  of  Leporius,  to  which  St.  Augustine 
was  one  of  the  subscribing  bishops  \  But  although  a  contrary 
judgment  subsequently  predominated  in  the  West,  it  is  certain 
that  the  leading  opponents  of  Arianism  did  not  shrink  from  re- 
cognising a  limitation  of  knowledge  in  Christ's  Human  Soul,  and 
that  they  appealed  to  His  own  words  as  a  warrant  for  doing  so^ 

*■  But  have  we  not  here,'  you  ask,  <  albeit  disguised  under  and 
recommended  by  the  sanction  of  great  names,  the  old  heresy  of 
the  AgnoetsB  1 '  No.  The  Agnoetae  attributed  ignorance  not 
merely  to  our  Lord's  Human  Soul,  but  to  the  Eternal  Word. 
They  seem  to  have  imagined  a  confusion  of  Natures  in  Christ, 
after  the  Eutychian  pattern,  and  then  to  have  attributed  igno- 
rance to  that  Divine  Nature  into  which  His  Human  Nature,  as 
they  held,  was  absorbed^.  They  were  thus,  on  this  point,  in 
agreement  with  the  Arians :  while  Eulogius  of  Alexandria,  who 
wrote  against  them,  admitted  that  Catholic  fathers  before  him 
had  taught  that,  as  Man,  Christ  had  been  subject  to  a  certain 
limitation  of  knowledge  \ 

^  Quoted  by  Petavius,  De  Incam.  zi. ;  c.  i,  §  14.  Leporius  appears  to 
have  answered  the  Arian  objections  by  restricting  the  ignorance  to  our 
Lord's  Human  Soul,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Athanasius.  He  retracts  as 
follows :  '  Ut  autem  et  hinc  nihil  cuiquam  in  suspicione  derelinquam,  tunc 
dizi,  immb  ad  objecta  respondi,  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  secun- 
dum hominem  ignorare:  sed  nunc  non  solum  dioere  non  prsesumo,  verum 
etiam  priorem  anathematize  prolatam  in  h&c  parte  sententiam.*  Leporius, 
however,  seems  really  to  have  anticipated  Nestorius  in  teaching  a  complete 
separation  of  our  Loras  Two  Natures.     Klee,  Dogmengesch.  ii.  4.  4. 

^  Compare  Bishop  Forbes  on  Nic.  Creed,  p.  146,  2nd  ed.  And  see  St.  Hil. 
in  Matt.  Conmi.  c.  26,  n.  4 ;  Theodoret  in  Ps.  xv.  §  7,  quoted  by  Klee. 

^  See  Suicer  in  voc.  *A7y(nrral,  i.  p.  65 :  'Hi  docebant  divinam  Christi 
naturam  (banc  enim  solam  post  Unionem  agnoscebant,  tanquam  absorpta 
esset  plan^  humana),  qusedam  ignorllsse,  ut  horam  eztremi  judicii.*  Eulogius 
of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  against  them,  denied  any  actual  limitation  of 
knowledge  in  Christ's  Manhood,  but  admitted  that  earlier  Fathers  had 
taught  this,  irpbs  t^v  ruv  *Apeicaf&v  fiayiow  iiVTi<p§p6fi€poi ;  but,  as  he  thinks, 
because  olKoyofiucdtrepou  i^oKlfiavotv  M  r^s  i.v6pwtr6rriros  ravra  ^4ptuf  ^ 
'Kopax^P^'iV  inelvovs  fifO€\K€iv  ravra  Kartt  r^s  BcSrrfros,  Apud  Photium, 
Cod.  230,  ed.  Bekker.  p.  284,  6,  sub  fin.  Klee  distinguishes  between  the 
teaching  of  those  Fathers  who  denied  that  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ 
possessed  unlimited  knowledge,  and  that  of  the  Agnoetse,  who  'speaking 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  without  any  limitations,*  maintained  that  He  did 
not  know  the  day  of  judgment.     Dogmengeschidite,  ii.  4.  §  7. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that '  die  Ansicht  dass  Christi  Menschheit  gleich  nach 
der  Vereinigung  mit  dem  Logos  Alles  wusste,  als  Irrthum  des  Arnold  von 
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*  At  any  rate,'  you  rejoin,  *  if  our  Lord's  words  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  if  they  are  held  to  mean  that  the  knowledge  of  His 
Human  Soul  is  in  any  degree  limited,  are  we  not  in  danger  of 
Nestorian  error  %  Does  not  this  conjunction  of  "  knowledge  "  and 
"  ignorance  "  in  one  Person,  and  with  respect  to  a  single  subject, 
dissolve  the  unity  of  the  God-man  ni  1  Is  not  this  intellectual 
dualism  inconsistent  with  any  conception  we  can  form  of  a  single 
personality )  Cannot  we  understand  the  indisposition  of  later 
theologians  to  accept  the  language  of  St.  Athanasius  and  others 
without  an  explanation,  even  although  a  sense  which  it  does  not 
of  itself  suggest  is  thereby  forced  upon  it ) ' 

The  question  to  be  considered,  my  brethren,  is  whether  such 
an  objection  has  not  a  wider  scope  than  you  intend.  Is  it  not 
equally  valid  against  other  and  undisputed  contrasts  between 
the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  of  the  Incarnate  Son )  For 
example,  as  God,  Christ  is  omnipresent ;  as  Man,  He  is  present 
at  a  particular  point  in  space  i^.  Do  you  say  that  this,  however 
mysterious,  is  more  conceivable  than  the  co-existence  of  igno- 
rance and  knowledge,  with  respect  to  a  single  subject  in  a  single 
personality  %  Let  me  then  ask  whether  this  co-existence  of  igno- 
rance and  knowledge  is  more  mysterious  than  a  co-existence  of 
absolute  blessedness  and  intense  suffering  9  If  the  Scriptural 
words  which  describe  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  understood 
literally,  without  establishing  Nestorianism ;  why  are  we  in 
danger  of  Nestorianism  if  we  understand  Him  to  be  speaking  of 
His  Manhood,  when  He  asserts  that  the  Son  is  ignorant  of  the 
day  of  judgment  9  If  Jesus,  as  Man,  did  not  enjoy  the  Divine 
attribute  of  perfect  blessedness,  yet  without  prejudice  to  His 
fiill  possession  of  it,  as  God ;  why  could  He  not,  in  like  manner, 
as  Man,  be  without  the  Divine  attribute  of  perfect  knowledge  % 
If  as  He  knelt  in  Gethsemane,  He  was  in  one  sphere  of  existence 
All-blessed,  and  in  another  *  sore  amazed,  very  heavy,  sorrowful 
even  unto  death ; '  might  He  not  with  equal  truth  be  in  the 

Yillanoya  1309  formlich  yerurtheilt  worden.*  Klee,  Bogmatik,  p.  511. 
Arnold  attempted  to  mamtain  that  his  opinion  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  Hypostatic  Union.  '  Qaantum  citb  anima  Christi  fuit  unita  Divini- 
tati,  statim  ipsa  anima  scivit  oinnia»  quse  Deus  scit ;  quia  alias,  ut  dicebat, 
non  fuisset  cum  e&  una  persona^  prseoipu^  quia  scire  est  circumstantia  per- 
tinens  ad  suppositum  individuale,  et  non  ad  naturam.*  Eimeric.  Direct, 
inquis.  ii.  qu.  11.  qu.  by  Klee,  Dogmengesch.  ii.  4,  8. 

^  Stier,  Keden  Jesu  in  Matt.  zziv.  36. 

B  Scotus  Erigena  first  taught  the  ubiquity  of  our  Lord*B  Manhood ;  in 
more  recent  times  it  was  prominently  put  forward  by  Luther,  as  an  expla- 
nation of  his  teaching  on  the  Euchazist.    See  Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  55.  2-7. 
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one  Omniscient,  and  in  the  other  subject  to  limitations  of  know- 
ledge ?  The  difficulty  o  is  common  to  all  the  contrasts  of  the 
Divine  Incarnation ;  but  these  contrasts,  while  they  enhance  our 
sense  of  our  Lord's  love  and  condescension,  do  not  destroy  our 
apprehension  of  the  Personal  Unity  of  the  Incarnate  Christ  p. 
His  Single  Personality  has  two  spheres  of  existence ;  in  the  one 
It  is  all-blessed,  undying,  and  omniscient ;  in  the  other  It  meets 
with  pain  of  mind  and  body,  with  actual  death,  and  with  a  cor- 
respondent liability  to  a  limitation  of  knowledge.  No  such  limit- 
ation, we  may  be  sure,  can  interfere  with  the  completeness  of  His 
redemptive  office.  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  involve  any  ignorance 
of  that  which  the  Teacher  and  Saviour  of  mankind  should  know ; 
while  yet  it  suffices  to  place  Him  as  Man  in  a  perfect  sympathy 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  mental  life  of  His  brethren  ^. 

If  then  this  limitation  of  our  Lord's  human  knowledge  be 
admitted,  to  what  does  the  admission  lead  %  It  leads,  properly 
speaking,  to  nothing  beyond  itself.  It  amounts  to  this :  that  at  the 
particular  time  of  His  speaking,  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  was 
restricted  as  to  Its  range  of  knowledge  in  one  particular  direction. 

For  it  is  certain  from  Scripture  that  our  Lord  was  constantly 
giving  proofs,  during  His  earthly  life,  of  an  altogether  super- 
human range  of  knowledge.  There  was  not  merely  in  Him  the 
quick  and  penetrating  discernment  of  a  very  holy  soul, — not 
merely  'that  unction  from  the  Holy  One'  whereby  Christians 
instinctively  'know  all  things'  that  concern  their  salvation.    It 

o  Bishop  Ellicott,  in  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  445 :  '  Is  there  really  any  greater 
difficulty  in  such  a  passage  [as  St.  Mark  xiii.  32]  than  in  John  xi.  33,  35, 
where  we  are  told  that  those  holy  cheeks  were  still  wet  with  human  tears, 
while  the  loud  Voice  was  crying,  "  Lazarus,  oome  forth  1 " ' 

P  See  Leibnitz's  reply  to  Wissowatius,  quoted  by  Lessing,  Sammtl. 
Schrift.  ix.  277 :  'Potest  quis  ex  nostra  hypothesi  simul  esse  ille  qui  nescit 
diem  judicii,  nempe  homo,  et  ille  qui  est  Deus  Altissimus.  Quse  hypothesis 
nostra,  quod  idem  simul  possit  esse  Deus  et  homo,  quamdiu  non  evertitur, 
tamdiu  contrarium  argumentum  petit  principium.* 

4  See  Ellee,  Dogmatik,  p.  51 1 :  '  Auch  das  kann  nicht  gesagt  werden,  dass 
die  menschliche  Natur,  wenn  sie  nicht  absolut  vollkommen  imd  imperfectibel 
ist,  dann  mit  TJnwissenheit  behafbet  ist;  denn  nicht-allwissend  ist  nicht 
unwissend,  sonst  war  Adam  vor  seinem  Falle  schon,  imd  sind  die  Engel  12nd 
Heiligen  in  ihrer  Glorie  immerfort  in  der  TJnwissenheit.  TJnwissenheit  ist 
Negation  des  nothwendigen  und  ziemenden  Wissens,  und  solche  ist  in  der 
Menschheit  Ohristi  nicht,  in  welche  die  ihr  verbundene  Grottheit  alles  zu 
ihrem  Berufe  gehorige  und  durch  sie  alles  zum  Heile  der  Menschheit  ge- 
horige  iiberstromte.  Darum  war  auch  die  Steigerung  der  Wissenschaft  d«r 
Menschheit  keine  Erlosung  derselben,  und  fallt  der  Einwand,  dass,  wenn 
die  Menschheit  etwas  nicht  gewusst  hatte,  sie  eine  erlosungsbediirftige 
gewesen  ware,  was  doch  nicht  angenonmien  werden  konne,  weg.* 
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was  emphatically  a  knowledge  of  hard  matters  of  fact,  not 
revealed  to  Him  by  the  senses,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  sense. 
Thus  He  knows  the  exact  coin  which  will  be  found  in  the  mouth 
of  the  first  fish  which  His  apostle  will  presently  take^^.  He 
bases  His  discourse  on  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  on 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  secret  communings  in  which  His 
conscience-stricken  disciples  had  indulged  on  the  road  to  Caper- 
naum s.  He  gives  particular  instructions  to  the  two  disciples 
as  to  the  finding  of  the  ass  on  which  He  will  make  His  entry 
into  Jerusalem  *.  He  is  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  secret  plot- 
tings  of  the  traitor,  although  no  human  informant  had  disclosed 
them  ^.  Nor  is  this  knowledge  supematurally  communicated  at 
the  moment ;  it  is  the  result  of  an  actual  supra-sensuous  sight 
of  that  which  He  describes.  '  Before  that  Philip  called  thee,' 
He  says  to  Nathanael,  *  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw 
thee^.'  Do  you  compare  this  to  the  knowledge  of  secrets 
ascribed  to  Elisha  y,  to  Daniel  2,  to  St.  Peter  *  ]  In  these  in- 
stances, as  eminently  in  that  of  Daniel,  the  secret  was  revealed 
to  the  soul  of  the  prophet  or  apostle.  In  the  case  of  Christ  we 
hear  of  no  such  revelation ;  He  speaks  of  the  things  of  heaven 
with  a  calm  familiarity,  which  is  natural  to  One  Who  knows 
them  as  beholding  them  'in  Himself^.' 

Indeed,  our  Lord's  knowledge  embraced  two  districts,  each 
of  which  really  lies  open  only  to  the  Eye  of  the  Most  High. 
We  will  not  dwell  on  His  knowledge  of  the  unsuspected  future, 
a  knowledge  inherent  in  Him,  as  it  was  imparted  to  those 
prophets  in  whom  His  Spirit  had  dwelt.  We  will  not  insist  on 
His  knowledge  of  a  strictly  contingent  futurity,  such  as  is 
involved  in  His  positive  assertion  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  would 
have  repented  of  their  sins,  if  they  had  enjoyed  the  opportunities 
of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  ^ ;  although  such  knowledge  as  this, 
considering  the  vast  survey  of  motives  and  circumstances  which 
it  implies,  must  be  strictly  proper  to  God  alone.  But  He  knew 
the  secret  heart  of  man,  and  He  knew  the  hidden  thought  and 
purpose  of  the  Most  High  God.  Such  a  '  discemer '  was  He 
*  of  the  thoughts  and  intents'  of  human  hearts d,  so  truly  did  His 

'  St.  Matt.  xvii.  27. 

'  St.  Luke  ix.  47  :  l^^v  rbv  ^uxKayiirp^v  rri^  Kop^ilas  ahrav, 

*  St.  Matt.  xsi.  2  ;  St.  Mark  xi.  2  ;  St.  Luke  xix.  30. 

"  St.  John  xiii.  11.  *  Ibid.  i.  49.  y  2  Kings  vi.  9,  32. 

■  Dan.  ii.  19.  »  Acts  v.  3.  ^  St.  John  vi.  61 :  iv  kvan^, 

«  St.  Matt.  xi.  21. 

^  Heb.  iv.  12:  KpiTiKhs  ivdvyAiattav  koDl  iyvoi&v  KopSfas. 
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Apocalyptic  title,  the  '  Searcher  of  the  reins  and  hearts®/  helong 
to  Him  in  the  days  of  His  historical  manifestation,  that  *  He 
needed  not  that  any  should  testify  to  Him  of  men,  for  He  knew 
what  was  in  man  ^.'  This  was  not  a  resnlt  of  His  taking  carefdl 
note  of  peculiarities  of  action  and  character  manifested  to  the 
eye  hy  those  around  Him,  hut  of  His  '  perceiving  in  His  Spirit  * 
and  *  knowing  in  Himself  s'  the  unuttered  reasonings  and  voli- 
tions which  were  taking  shape,  moment  hy  moment,  within  the 
secret  souls  of  men,  just  as  clearly  as  He  saw  physical  facts  not 
ordinarily  appreciated  except  hy  sensuous  perception.  This  was 
the  conviction  of  His  apostles.  '  We  are  sure,'  they  said,  '  that 
Thou  knowest  all  things  ^.'  '  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things,' 
cries  St.  Peter, '  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee  i.'  Yet  more, 
in  the  Eternal  Father  Jesus  encounters  no  impenetrable  mys- 
teries ;  for  Jesus  no  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him, 
nor  is  His  way  in  the  sea,  nor  His  path  in  the  deep  waters,  nor 
His  footsteps  unknown.  On  the  contrary,  our  Lord  reciprocates 
the  Father's  knowledge  of  Himself  by  an  equivalent  knowledge 
of  the  Father.  *  As  the  Father  knoweth  Me,  even  so  know  I 
the  Father^/  «No  Man  knoweth  Who  the  Son  is,  but  the 
Father ;  and  Who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  will  reveal  Him  ^.'  Even  if  our  Lord  should  be  speak- 
ing, in  this  passage,  primarily  at  least,  of  His  Divine  omniscience. 
He  is  also  plainly  speaking  of  a  knowledge  infused  into  cmd 
possessed  by  His  Human  Soul,  and  thus  His  words  supply  the 
true  foil  to  His  statement  respecting  the  day  of  judgment.  If 
that  statement  be  construed  literally,  it  manifestly  describes,  not 
the  normal  condition  of  His  Human  Litelligence,  but  an  excep- 
tional restriction.  For  the  Gospel  history  implies  that  the 
knowledge  infused  into  the  Human  Soul  of  tfesus  was  ordinarily 
and  practically  equivalent  to  omniscience.  *  We  may  conjecture,* 
says  Hooker,  *how  the  powers  of  that  Soul  are  illuminated. 
Which,  being  so  inward  unto  God,  cannot  choose  but  be  privy 
unto  all  things  which  God  worketh,  and  must  therefore  of 
necessity  be  endued  with  knowledge  so  far  forth  universal, 
though  not  with  infinite  knowledge  peculiar  to  Deity  Itself  n^.' 

*  Bev.  ii.  23.  The  meBBage  from  Jesus  to  each  of  the  angels  of  the  seven 
Churches  begins  with  the  word  o7$a,  as  if  in  order  to  remind  these  bishops 
of  His  soul-penetrating  omniscience. 

'  St.  John  ii.  25 :  oh  Xf^^ia.v  efx^v  %va  rls  fiaprvp^arp  irepX  rov  kifBpdneov' 
avrhs  7ckp  iyhaxTKf  rt  ^v  iv  r^  &.v0p<&Trtp,  «  St.  Mark  ii.  8  ;  v.  30. 

^  St.  John  xvi.  30  :  vvv  otSafiey  5ri  oTHas  vdma, 

*  Ibid.  zxl.  1 7  :  Kvpie,  arh  irdvra  olSas'  cv  ywdxTK^is  ^ri  ipiXSo  ffc, 

^  Ibid.  X.  15.  1  St.  Luke  x.  22.  ™  Ecd.  Pol.  v.  54.  7. 
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St.  Paul's  assertion  that  *  in  Christ  are  hidden  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  ^,'  may  practically  be  understood  of 
Christ's  earthly  life,  no  less  than  of  His  life  of  glory.  If  then 
His  Human  Intellect,  flooded  as  it  was  by  the  infusion  of  bound- 
less light  streaming  from  His  Deity,  was  denied,  at  a  particular 
time,  knowledge  of  the  date  of  a  particular  future  event,  this 
may  well  be  compared  with  that  deprivation  of  the  consola- 
tions of  Deity,  to  which  His  Human  affections  and  will  were 
exposed  when  He  hung  dying  on  the  Cross.  If  *the  Divine 
Wisdom,'  as  Bishop  Bull  has  said,  '  impressed  its  effects  upon 
the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  pro  temporum  ratione,  in  the  degree 
required  by  particular  occasions  or  emergencies  <>,'  this  would  be 
only  one  application  of  the  principle  recognised  by  St.  Irenseus 
and  Theodoret,  and  rendered  familiar  to  many  of  us  in  the 
language  of  Hooker.  <As  the  parts,  degrees,  and  offices  of 
that  mystical  administration  did  require,  which  He  voluntarily 
undertook,  the  beams  of  Deity  did  in  operation  always  accord- 
ingly restrain  or  enlarge  themselves  p.'  We  may  not  attempt 
rashly  to  specify  the  exact  motive  which  may  have  determined 
our  Lord  to  deny  to  His  Human  Soul  at  one  particular  date 
the  point  of  knowledge  here  in  question ;  although  we  may 
presume  generally  that  it  was  a  part  of  that  condescending  love 
which  led  Him  to  become  *  in  all  things  like  unto  His  brethren.' 
That  He  was  ever  completely  ignorant  of  aught  else,  or  that  He 
was  ignorant  on  this  point  at  any  other  time,  are  inferences  for 
which  we  have  no  warrant,  and  which  we  make  at  our  peril. 

But  it  is  not  on  this  account  alone  that  our  Lord's  Human 
ignorance  of  the  day  of  judgment,  if  admitted,  cannot  be  made 
the  premiss  of  an  argument  intended  to  destroy  His  authority, 
when  He  sanctions  the  Mosaic  authorship  ard  historical  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Pentateuch.  That  argument  involves  a  con- 
fusion between  limitation  of  knowledge  and  liability  to  error ; 
whereas,  plainly  enough,  a  limitation  of  knowledge  is  one  thing, 

^  Col.  ii.  3 :    iv  $  tlffi  irdprts  ol  0ri<ravpol  r^s  aotpias  Ktd  rrjs  yv(&<reMS 

^  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  5,  8 :  '  Quippe  divinam  Sapientiam  menti  hu* 
manse  Ohristi  effectus  suob  impressisse  pro  temporum  ratione,  Christuxnque, 
qa&  Homo  fuit,  wpoK^^pai  ffo<l>l<^,  profecisse  sapienti&  (Luc.  ii.  52)  adeoque 
pro  tempore  suss  iiroaroKriff  quo  ist&  8cienti&  opus  non  habebat  (this  seems 
to  hint  at  more  than  anything  which  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
warrants)  diem  judioii  universalis  ignorare  potuisse,  nemini  sano  absurdum 
videbitur.* 

P  fiooker,  Eod.  Pol.  v.  54. 6.  See  Mr.  Keble's  references  from  Theodoret 
(Dial.  iii.  t.  4,  pars.  i.  232)  and  St.  Iren.  Hser.  iii.  c.  19.  3. 
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and  fallibility  is  another.  St.  Paul  says  that  'we  know  in 
part  q,'  and  that  *  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  J^.*  Yet  St.  Paul 
is  so  certain  of  the  truth  of  that  which  he  teaches,  as  to  exclaim, 
*  If  we  or  an  angel  from  hesCven  preach  any  other  Gospel  to  you 
than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be 
accursed  *.'  St.  Paul  clearly  believed  in  his  own  infallibility  as 
a  teacher  of  religious  truth ;  and  the  Church  of  Christ  has  ever 
since  regarded  his  Epistles  as  part  of  an  infallible  literature. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  St.  Paul  believed  his  knowledge  of 
religious  truth  to  be  limited.  Infallibility  does  not  imply  omni- 
science, any  more  than  limited  knowledge  implies  error.  Infal- 
libility may  be  conferred  on  a  human  teacher  with  very  limited 
knowledge,  by  a  special  endowment  preserving  him  from  error. 
When  we  say  that  a  teacher  is  infallible,  we  do  not  mean  that 
his  knowledge  is  encyclopaedic,  but  merely  that,  when  he  does 
teach,  he  is  incapable  of  propounding  as  truth  that  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  not  true  \ 

Now  the  argument  in  question  assumes  that  Christ  our  Lord, 
when  teaching  religious  truth,  was  not  merely  fallible,  but 
actually  in  serious  error.  If  indeed  our  Lord  had  believed 
Himself  to  be  ignorant  of  the  authorship  or  true  character  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  may  presume  that  He  would  not 
have  fallen  below  the  natural  level  of  ordinary  heathen  honesty, 
by  speaking  with  authority  upon  a  subject  with  which  He  was 
consciously  unacquainted.  It  is  admitted  that  He  spoke  as 
believing  Himself  to  be  teaching  truth.  But  was  He,  in  point 
of  fact,  not  teaching  truth  ?  Was  that  which  He  believed  to  be 
knowledge  nothing  better  than  a  servile  echo  of  contemporary 
ignorance?  Was  His  knowledge  really  limited  on  a  subject- 
matter,  where  He  was  Himself  unsuspicious  of  the  existence  of 
a  limitation )   Was  He  then  not  merely  deficient  in  information, 

4  I  Cor.  ziii.  9 :  ^k  fi4povs  yhp  yivd^ffKOfx^y, 

'  Ibid.  ver.  1 2  :  fi\4irofjL€v  yhp  &pri  Si  iaSirrpou  iv  ouylyfiart, 

■  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 

*  Cf.  Bishop  H.  Browne,  Pentateuch  and  Elohistic  Psalms,  p.  13 :  *  Igno- 
rance does  not  of  necessity  involve  error.  Of  coarse  in  our  present  state  of 
being,  and  with  our  propensity  to  lean  on  our  wisdom,  ignorance  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  lead  to  error.  But  ignorance  is  not  error :  and  there  is 
not  one  word  in  the  Bible  which  could  lead  us  to  suppose  that  our  blessed 
Lord  was  liable  to  error  in  any  sense  of  the  word  or  in  any  department 
of  knowledge.  I  do  not  say  that  we  have  any  distinct  statements  to  the 
contrary,  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  hint  that  there  was  such  a  liability : 
whereas  His  other  human  infirmities,  weakness,  weariness,  sorrow,  fear, 
suffering,  temptation,  ignorance,  all  these  are  put  forward  prominently, 
and  many  of  them  frequently.* 
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but  fallible  ;  not  merely  fallible,  but  actually  in  error  %  and  has 
it  been  reserved  for  the  criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
set  Him  right  %  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  Lord's  state- 
ment respecting  the  day  of  judgment  will  not  avail  to  sustain 
a  deduction  which  supposes,  not  an  admitted  limitation  of 
knowledge,  but  an  unsuspected  self-deception  of  a  character 
and  extent  which,  in  the  case  of  a  purely  human  teacher, 
would  be  altogether  destructive  of  any  serious  claim  to  teach 
substantial  truths. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  denial  of  our  Lord's  infallibility,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  come  before  us  of  late  years,  involves  an 
unfavourable  judgment,  not  merely  of  His  intellectual  claims, 
but  of  the  penetration  and  delicacy  of  His  moral  sense.  This  is 
the  more  observable  because  it  is  fatal  to  a  distinction  which 
has  been  projected,  between  our  Lord's  authority  as  a  teacher  of 
spiritual  or  moral  truth,  and  His  authority  when  dealing  with 
those  questions  which  enter  into  the  province  of  historical 
criticism.  If  in  the  latter  sphere  He  is  said  to  have  been  liable 
and  subject  to  error,  in  the  former,  we  are  sometimes  told.  His 
instinct  was  invariably  unerring.  But  is  this  the  case,  if  our 
Lord  was  really  deceived  in  His  estimate  of  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, and  if  further  the  account  of  the  origin  and  composition 
of  that  book  which  is  put  forward  by  His  censors  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory  %  Our  Lord  quotes  Deuteronomy  as  a  work  of  the 
highest  authority  on  the  subject  of  man's  relations  and  duties 
to  God  ^.  Yet  we  are  assured  that  in  point  of  fact  this  book 
was  nothing  better  than  a  pious  forgery  of  the  age  of  Jeremiah, 
if  indeed  it  was  not  a  work  of  that  prophet,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed the  name  and  authority  of  Moses  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
increasing  polytheism  of  the  later  years  of  king  Josiah  y.     That 


V  If  a  human  teacher  were  to  decline  to  speak  on  a  given  subject,  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  enough  about  it,  this  would  not  be  a  reason 
for  disbelieving  him  when  he  proceeded  to  speak  confidently  on  a  totally 
distinct  subject,  thereby  at  least  implying  that  he  did  know  enough 
to  warrant  his  speaking.  On  the  contrary,  his  silence  in  the  one  case 
would  be  a  reason  for  trusting  his  statements  in  the  other.  The  argument 
which  is  under  consideration  in  the  text  would  have,  beeii  really  sound, 
if  our  Saviour  had  fixed  the  date  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  event 
had  shewn  Him  to  have  been  mistaken. 

*  St.  Matt.  iv.  4,  Deut.  viii.  3 ;  St.  Matt.  iv.  7,  Deut.  vi.  16 ;  St.  Matt. 
iv.  10,  Deut.  vi.  13,  and  z.  20.  • 

7  Oolenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  427 :  'Supposing  (to  fix  our  ideas) 
that  Jeremiah  really  wrote  the  book,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  was  a 
prophet,  and,  as  such,  habitually  disposed  to  regard  all  the  special  impulses 
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hypothesis  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  and  by  others  on  its 
own  critical  merits.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  if  it 
could  have  been  seriously  entertained  it  would  involve  our  Lord 
in  something  more  than  intellectual  fallibility.  If  Deuteronomy 
is  indeed  a  forgery,  Jesus  Christ  was  not  merely  ignorant 
of  a  fact  of  literary  history.  His  moral  perceptions  were  at 
fault.  They  were  not  sufficiently  fine  to  miss  the  consistency, 
the  ring  of  truth,  in  a  document  which  professed  to  have  come 
from  the  great  Lawgiver  with  a  Divine  authority ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  modem  writers,  it  was  only  the  *  pious'  fiction  of 
a  later  age,  and  its  falsehood  had  only  not  been  admitted  by 
its  author,  lest  its  *  effect'  should  be  counteracted  *. 

When,  in   the  middle   of  the   ninth  century,  the   pseudo- 

of  his  mind  to  religious  activity  as  direct  inspirationfl  from  the  Divine 
Somxse  of  Truth.  To  us,  with  our  inductive  training  and  scientific  habits 
of  mind,  the  correct  statement  of  fcbcU  appears  of  the  first  necessity ;  and 
consciously  to  misstate  them,  or  to  state  as  fact  what  we  do  not  know  or 
believe  from  external  testimony  to  be  fact,  is  a  crime  against  truth.  But 
to  a  man  who  believed  himself  to  be  in  immediate  communication  with  the 
Source  of  all  Truth,  this  condition  must  have  been  reversed.  The  timer 
voice,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  would 
become  all-powerful — ^would  silence  at  once  all  doubts  and  questionings. 
What  it  ordered  him  to  do,  he  would  do  without  hesitation,  as  by  direct 
command  of  God,  and  all  considerations  as  to  morality  or  immorality  would 
either  not  be  entertained  at  all,  or  would  only  take  the  form  of  misgivings 
as  to  whether,  possibly,  in  any  particular  case,  the  oonmumd  itaieif  was 
really  Divine. 

'  Let  us  imagine,  then,  that  Jeremiah,  or  any  other  contemporary  seer, 
meditating  upon  the  condition  of  his  country,  and  the  means  of  weaning  his 
people  from  idolatry,  became  possessed  with  the  idea  of  writing  to  them  an 
address,  as  in  the  name  of  Moses,  of  the  kind  which  we  have  just  been 
considering,  in  which  the  laws  ascribed  to  him,  and  handed  down  from  an 
earlier  age,  which  were  now  in  many  respects  unsuitable,  should  be  adapted 
to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  re-enforced  with  solemn 
prophetical  utterances.  This  thought,  we  may  believe,  would  take  in  the 
prophet's  mind  the  form  of  a  Divine  command.  All  question  of  deception 
Gtfraus  pia  would  vanish.' 

'  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  429 :  '  Perhaps,  at  first,  it  was 
felt  to  be  difficult  or  undesirable  to  say  or  do  anything  which  might  act  as 
a  check  upon  the  zeal  and  energy  which  the  king  himself  exhibited,  and  in 
which,  as  it  seems,  he  was  generally  supported  by  the  people,  in  putting 
down  by  force  the  gross  idolatries  which  abounded  in  his  kingdom.  That 
impulsive  effort,  which  followed  immediately  the  reading  of  the  "Book," 
might  have  been  arrested,  if  he  had  been  told  at  once  the  true  origin  of 
those  awful  words  which  had  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  him.  They 
were  not  less  awful,  indeed,  or  less  true,  because  uttered  in  the  name  of 
Moses  by  such  a  prophet  as  Jeremiah.  But  still  it  is  obvious  that  their 
effect  was  likely  to  he  greatly  intensified  itnder  the  idea  that  they  were 
the  last  utterances  of  Moses  himself.* 
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Isidonan  decretals  were  first  brought  from  beyond  the  Alps  to 
Rome,  they  were  almost  immediately  cited  by  Nicholas  I.  in 
reply  to  an  appeal  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  in  order  to  justify 
and  extend  the  then  advancing  claims  of  the  Roman  CSiair  *. 
We  must  then  either  suppose  that  this  Pope  was  really  in- 
capable of  detecting  a  forgery,  which  no  Roman  Catholic  writer 
would  now  think  of  defending  ^,  or  else  we  must  imagine  that,  in 
order  to  advance  an  immediate  ecclesiastical  object,  he  could 
condescend  to  quote  a  document  which  he  knew  to  have  been 
recently  forged,  as  if  it  had  been  of  ancient  and  undoubted 
authority.  The  former  supposition  is  undoubtedly  most  wel- 
come to  the  common  sense  of  Christian  charity ;  but  it  is  of 
course  fatal  to  any  belief  in  the  personal  infallibility  of  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  A  like  dilemma  awaits  us  in  the  Gospel  history, 
if  those  unhappy  theories  respecting  the  Pentateuch  to  which 
I  have  alluded  are  seriously  adopted.  Before  us  is  no  mere 
question  as  to  whether  Christ's  knowledge  was  or  was  not 
limited ;  the  question  is,  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  He  taught 
or  implied  the  truth  of  that  which  is  not  true,  and  which  a  finer 
moral  sense  than  His  might  have  seen  to  be  false.  The  question 
is  plainly,  whether  He  was  a  trustworthy  teacher  of  religious  no 
less  than  of  historical  truth.  The  attempted  distinction  between 
a  critical  judgment  of  historical  or  philological  facts,  and  a 
moral  judgment  of  strictly  spiritual  and  moral  truths,  is  in- 
applicable to  a  case  in  which  the  moral  judgment  is  no  less 
involved  than  the  intellectual ;  and  we  have  really  to  choose 
between  the  infallibility,  moral  no  less  than  intellectual,  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  conjectural 
speculations  of  critics,  of  whatever  degree  of  critical  eminence, 
on  the  other. 

Indeed,  as  bearing  upon  this  vaunted  distinction  between 
spiritual  truth,  in  which  our  Lord  is  still,  it  seems,  to  be  an 
authority,  and  historical  truth,  in  which  His  authority  is  to  be 
set  aside,  we  have  words  of  His  own  which  prove  how  truly  He 
made  the  acceptance  of  the  lower  portions  of  His  teaching  a  pre- 
liminary to  belief  in  the  higher.  '  If  I  have  told  you  earthly 
things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of 
heavenly  things ^1'  How  indeed?  If,  when  He  sets  the  seal  of 
His  authority  upon  the  writings  of  Moses  as  a  whole,  and  upon 
the  most  miraculous  incidents  which  they  relate  in  detail,  He 

*  Dean  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 
^  Compare  Walter,  Lehrbuch  des  Kirchenrechts,  pp.  ao6-aio. 
^  St.  John  ill.  I  a. 
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is  really  only  the  uneducated  Jew  who  ignorantly  repeats  and 
reflects  the  prejudice  of  a  barbarous  age ;  how  shall  we  be  sure 
that  when  He  reveals  the  Character  of  God,  or  the  precepts 
of  the  new  life,  or  the  reality  and  nature  of  the  endless  world, 
He  is  really  trustworthy — ^trustworthy  as  an  Authority  to  whom 
we  are  prepared  to  clmg  in  life  and  in  death  %  You  say  that 
here  your  conscience  ratifies  His  teaching, — ^that  the  *  enthusiasm 
of  humanity'  which  is  in  you  sets  its  seal  upon  this  higher 
teaching  of  the  Bedeemer  of  men.  Is  then  your  conscience  in 
very  truth  the  ultimate  and  only  teacher  ?  Have  you  anticipated, 
and  might  you  dispense  with,  the  teaching  of  Christ?  And 
what  if  your  conscience,  as  is  surely  not  impossible,  has  itseK 
been  warped  or  misled  %  What  if,  in  surveying  even  the  moral 
matter  of  His  teaching,  you  still  assume  to  exercise  a  'verifying 
faculty,'  and  object  to  this  precept  as  ascetic,  and  to  that 
command  as  exacting,  and  to  yonder  most  merciful  revelation 
of  an  endless  woe  as  *  Tartarology !'  Alas  1  brethren,  experience 
proves  it,  the  descent  into  the  Avemus  of  unbelief  is  only  too 
easy.  There  are  broad  highways  in  the  life  of  faith,  just  as  in 
the  life  of  morality,  which  a  man  cannot  leave  without  certain 
risk  of  losing  his  way  in  a  trackless  wilderness.  To  deny  our 
Lord's  infallibility,  on  the  precarious  ground  of  a  single  Imown 
limitation  of  knowledge  in  His  human  intellect,  is  not  merely 
an  inconsequence,  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  serious  belief  in 
His  real  Divinity.  The  common  sense  of  faith  assures  us  that 
if  Christ  is  really  Divine,  His  infallibility  follows  as  a  thing  of 
course.  The  man  who  sincerely  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
God  will  not  doubt  that  His  every  word  standeth  sure,  and 
that  whatever  has  been  sealed  and  sanctioned  by  His  supreme 
authority  is  independent  of,  and  unassailable  by,  the  fallible 
judgment  of  His  creatures  respecting  it. 

(iS)  If  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  implies  that  as  a 
teacher  of  truth  He  is  infallible,  it  also  illuminates  His  suffer- 
ing death  upon  the  Cross  with  an  extraordinary  significance. 

The  degrees  of  importance  which  are  attributed  to  the  several 
events  and  stages  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth,  will  naturally 
vary  with  the  variations  of  belief  respecting  His  Person.  With 
the  Humanitarian,  for  instance,  the  dominant,  almost  the  ex- 
clusive, interest  will  be  found  to  centre  in  Christ's  Ministry,  as 
affording  the  largest  illustrations  of  His  Human  Character  and 
of  His  moral  teaching.  The  mysteries  which  surround  His  en- 
trance into  and  His  departure  from  our  human  world,  will  have 
been  thrown  into  the  background  as  belonging  to  questions  of 
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a  very  inferior  degree  of  iinpoi*tance,  or  possibly,  as  at  best 
serving  to  illustrate  the  legendary  creativeness  of  a  subsequent 
age.  Perhaps  a  certain  historical  and  chronological  value  will 
still  be  allowed  to  attach  to  Christ's  Birth.  Perhaps,  if  His 
Besurrection  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  matter  of  historical 
occurrence,  a  high  evidential  significance  will  continue  to  be 
assigned  to  it,  such  as  was  recognised  by  Priestley  and  by  all 
Socinians  of  the  last  generation.  And  to  a  Humanitarian,  the 
interest  of  Christ's  Death  will  be  of  a  yet  higher  kind.  For 
Christ's  Death  enters  into  His  moral  Self-manifestation ;  it  is 
the  heroic  climax  of  His  devotion  to  truth ;  it  is  the  surest  seal 
which  a  teacher  can  set  upon  his  doctrine.  Thus  a  Humani- 
tarian will  admit  that  the  dying  Christ  saves  the  world  by 
enriching  its  stock  of  moral  life,  by  setting  before  the  eyes  of 
men,  for  all  future  time,  the  example  of  a  transcendent  sacrir 
fice  of  self.  But  in  the  bare  fact  that  Jesus  died,  Humanir 
tarianism  sees  no  mystery  beyond  that  which  attaches  to  the 
death  of  any  ordinary  man.  The  Crucifixion  is  simply  regarded 
as  a  practical  appendix  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And 
thus  to  the  Socinian  pilgrim,  the  mountain  of  the  beatitudes 
and  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  will  always  and  naturally 
appear  more  worthy  of  reverence  and  attention,  than  the  spot 
on  which  Mary  brought  her  Son  into  the  world,  or  than  the 
hill  on  which  Jesus  died. 

Far  otherwise  must  it  ever  be  with  a  sincere  believer  in  our 
Saviour's  Godhead.  Not  that  he  can  be  insensible  to  the  com- 
manding moral  interest  which  the  Life  and  teaching  of  the 
Perfect  Man  ever  rouses  in  the  heart  of  Christians.  That  Life 
and  that  teaching  have  indeed  for  him  a  meaning  into  which 
the  Humanitarian  cannot  enter ;  since  the  believer  knows  that 
it  is  God  Who  lives  and  speaks  in  Jesus.  But  contemplating 
Jesus  as  the  Licamate  God,  he  is  necessarily  attracted  by  those 
points  in  our  Lord's  earthly  Life,  at  which  the  contrast  is  most 
vividly  marked  between  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Nature  and 
His  state  of  humiliation  as  Man. 

This  attraction  is  reflected  in  the  believer's  religious  thought, 
in  his  devotions,  in  the  instinctive  attitude  of  his  interest  towards 
the  Life  of  Jesus.  The  creed  expresses  the  thought  of  the  whole 
company  of  the  faithful.  After  stating  that  the  Only-begotten 
Son,  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven  and  was  made  Man,  the  creed 
proceeds  to  speak  of  His  Crucifixion,  Sufferings,  Burial,  Resur- 
rection, and  Ascension.     The  creed  makes  no  allusion  to  His 
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example,  or  to  the  nature  and  contents  of  His  doctrine.  In  an 
analogous  sense  the  Litany  gives  utterance  to  the  devotion  of 
the  collective  Church.  In  the  Litany,  Jesus,  our  '  Good  Lord/ 
is  entreated  to  deliver  us  '  by'  the  successive  mysteries  of  His 
earthly  Self-manifestation.  Dependent  on  the  mystery  of  His 
holy  Incarnation  are  His  'holy  Nativity  and  Circumcision,' 
His  'Baptism,  Fasting,  and  Temptation,'  His  'Agony  and 
Bloody  Sweat,'  His  *  C^s  and  Passion,'  His  *  precious  Death 
and  Burial,'  His  '  glorious  Besurrection  and  Ascension.'  Here 
again  there  is  no  reference  to  His  sinless  example,  or  to  His 
words  of  power.  Why  is  this  %  Is  it  not  because  the  thought 
of  the  Church  centres  most  persistently  upon  the  Person  of 
Jesus  I  His  teaching  and  His  example,  although  they  pre- 
suppose His  Divinity,  yet  in  ntiany  ways  appeal  to  us  indepen- 
dently of  it.  But  the  significance  of  His  birth  into  the  world, 
of  His  varied  sufferings  d,  of  His  death,  of  His  rising  from  the 
tomb,  and  of  His  ascent  to  heaven,  resides  chiefly,  if  not  al- 
together, in  the  fact  that  His  Person  is  Divine.  That  truth 
illuminates  these  features  of  His  earthly  Self-manifestation, 
which  else  might  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  moral  beauty 
of  His  example  or  of  His  doctrine.  The  birth  and  death  of  a 
mere  man,  and  even  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of  a  mere 
man,  would  only  be  the  accessories  of  a  higher  interest  centring 
in  the  range  and  influence  of  his  ideas,  in  the  force  and  con- 
sistency of  his  conduct,  in  the  whole  bearing  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  action  upon  the  men  of  his  time.  But  when  He 
Who  is  bom.  Who  suffers.  Who  dies,  Who  rises  and  ascends,  is 
known  to  be  personally  and  literally  God,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  interest  of  thought  and  devotion  should  take  a  direction  in 
which  the  '  mystery  of  godliness'  is  most  directly  and  urgently 
felt.  Christian  devotion  necessarily  hovers  around  those  critical 
turning-points  in  the  Self-manifestation  of  the  Infinite  and  Al- 
mighty Being,  at  which  His  gracious  and  immeasurable  Self- 
humiliation  most  power^lly  illustrates  His  boundless  love,  by 
the  contrast  which  it  yields  to  the  majesty  of  His  Divine  and 
Eternal  Person.  No  one  would  care  for  the  birthplace  or  grave 
of  the  philosopher,  when  he  could  visit  the  scene  of  his  in- 
tellectual victories;  but  the  Christian  pilgrim,  in  all  ages  of 
the  Church,  is  less  riveted  by  the  lake-side  and  mountains  of 
Galilee,  than  by  those  sacred  sites,  where  his  Gt)d  and  Saviour 

^  Of.  in  this  connection  Heb.  z.  29,  where  an  apostate  firom  the  Faitb 
18  described  as  b  rbv  'T<by  tov  8cov  jcarairaT^o'aSi  and  I  Cor.  ii.  S,  rbr 
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first  drew  human  breath  and  where  He  poured  forth  His  Blood 
upon  the  Cross  of  shame. 

Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  that  our  Lord's  life  had  been 
written,  not  by  the  blessed  Evangelists,  but  by  some  modem 
Socinian  or  Humanitarian  author.  Would  not  the  relative  pro- 
portions assigned  to  the  several  parts  of  His  life  have  been  very 
different  from  those  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  ?  We 
should  have  been  presented  with  an  analytical  exposition  of  the 
moral  greatness  of  Christ,  in  its  several  bearings  upon  the  indivi- 
dual and  social  life  of  man ;  and  His  teaching  would  have  been 
insisted  upon  as  altogether  eclipsing  in  importance  any  questions 
which  might  be  raised  as  to  His  '  origin '  or  His  '  place  in  the 
world  of  spirits.'  As  for  His  Death,  it  would  of  course  have 
been  introduced  as  the  natural  result  of  His  generous  conflict 
with  the  great  evils  and  corruptions  of  His  day.  But  this 
closing  episode  would  have  been  treated  hurriedly  and  with 
reserve.  The  modem  writer  would  have  led  us  to  the  foot  of 
Calvary.  There  he  would  have  left  us  to  our  imagination,  and 
all  that  followed  would  have  been  summarized  in  a  couple  of 
sentences.  The  modem  writer  would  have  avoided  any  appear- 
ance of  giving  prominence  to  the  'physical  aspects'  of  the 
tragedy,  to  the  successive  insults,  cruelties,  cries,  which  indicated 
so  many  distinct  phases  of  mental  or  bodily  agony  in  the  sufferer. 
He  would  have  argued  that  to  dwell  intently  on  these  things  was 
nnnecessarily  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  and  moreover,  that  it 
might  distract  attention  from  the  general  moral  interest  to  which 
the  Death  of  Jesus  was,  in  his  judgment,  only  subsidiary.  Clearly 
he  would  not  have  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Evangelists. 
For  the  four  Evangelisl^s,  while  the  plan  and  materials  of  their 
several  narratives  present  many  points  of  difference,  yet  concur 
in  assigning  an  extraordinary  importance,  not  merely  to  the 
general  hiarriative  of  the  Passion,  but  to  its  minute  details.  This 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  genius'  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
than  with  that  of  St.  Matthew;  but  considering  the  scope  and 
drift  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  is  at  first  sight  most  remarkable  in 
St.  John.  For  instead  of  veiling  the  humiliations  of  the  Word 
Incarnate,  St.  John  regards  them  as  so  many  illustrations  of  His 
*  glory ; '  and,  indeed,  each  of  the  four  evangelical  narratives, 
bowever  condensed  may  be  its  earlier  portions,  expands  into  the 
minute  particularity  of  a  diary,  as  it  approaches  the  foot  of  the 
Cross. 

Now  this  concurrent  disposition  of  the  four  Evangelists  is 
eminently  suggestive.  It  implies  that  there  is  a  momentous 
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interest  attaching,  not  merely  to  the  Death  of  Christ  as  a  whole, 
but  to  each  stage  and  feature  of  the  great  agony  in  detail.  It 
implies  that  this  interest  is  not  merely  moral  and  human,  but  of 
a  higher  and  distinct  kind.  The  moral  requirements  of  the 
history  would  have  been  satisfied,  had  we  been  compendiously 
informed  that  Christ  died  at  last  in  attestation  of  the  moral 
truth  which  He  taught ;  but  this  detailed  enumeration  of  the 
successive  stages  and  shades  of  suffering,  both  physical  and 
mental,  leads  the  devout  Christian  insensibly  to  look  beneath 
the  varying  phases  of  protracted  agony,  at  the  unruffled,  august, 
eternal  Person  of  the  insulted  Sufferer;  and  thus  Christian 
thought  rests  with  more  and  more  of  anxious  intensity  upon 
the  possible  or  probable  results  of  an  event  so  stupendous  as 
tiie  Death  of  Christ. 

Upon  such  a  problem,  human  reason,  left  to  itself,  could  shed 
no  light  whatever.  It  could  only  be  sure  of  this : — that  much 
more  must  be  involved  in  the  Death  of  Christ  than  in  the  death 
of  the  best  of  men.  Had  Christ  been  merely  human,  greater 
love  among  men,  greater  enthusiasm  for  truth  as  truth,  greater 
devotion  to  the  sublimest  of  moral  teachings  and  to  the  Will  of 
the  Universal  Father,  greater  contempt  for  pleasure  when  plea- 
sure is  in  conflict  with  duty,  and  for  pain  when  pain  is  recom- 
mended by  conscience,  would  certainly  have  followed  upon  His 
Death.  These  effects  follow  in  varying  degrees  upon  every 
sincere  and  costly  act  of  human  self-renouncement;  and  the 
moral  kingdom  of  God  is  a  vast  treasure-house  of  saintly  and 
living  memories,  in  which  the  highest  place  of  honour  is  for 
ever  assigned  to  those  who  exhibit  the  most  perfect  sacrifice  of 
self.  Nor,  most  assuredly,  is  any  the  least  and  lowest  act  of 
sacrifice  destined  to  perish :  it  thrills  on  in  its  undying  force 
through  the  ages ;  it  kindles,  first  in  one  and  then  in  another 
unit  of  the  vast  company  of  moral  beings,  a  new  devotion  to 
truth,  to  duty,  to  man,  to  God.  But  when  we  know  that  ^esus 
Christ  is  God,  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  something  much 
more  stupendous  than  any  moral  impulse,  however  strong  and 
enduring,  must  have  resulted  from  His  Death — something  (as 
yet  we  know  not  what)  reaching  far  beyond  the  sphere  and  laws 
of  history,  beyond  the  world  of  sense  and  of  time,  of  natural 
moral  sequence,  and  of  those  ascertainable  or  hidden  influences 
which  pass  on  from  man  to  man  and  from  age  to  age. 

Nowhere  is  the  illuminative  force  of  Christ's  Divinity  more 
felt  than  here.  The  tremendous  premiss,  that  He  Who  died 
upon  the  Cross  is  truly  God,  when  seriously  and  firmly  be- 
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lieved,  avails  to  carry  the  believer  forward  to  any  representation 
of  the  efficacy  of  His  Death  which  rests  upon  an  adequate 
authority. 

.  *No  person,'  says  Hooker®,  *was  bom  of  the  Virgin  but  the 
Son  of  God,  no  person  but  the  Son  of  God  baptized,  the  Son  of 
God  condemned,  the  Son  of  God  and  no  other  person  crucified ; 
which  one  only  point  of  Christian  belief,  the  infiaiU  worth  of  the 
Son  of  God,  is  the  very  ground  of  all  things  believed  concerning 
life  and  salvation  by  that  which  Christ  either  did  or  suffered 
as  man  in  our  behalf.'  *  That,'  says  Bishop  Andrewes,  '  which 
setteth  the  high  price  upon  this  Sacrifice  is  this,  that  He  which 
offereth  it  to  God,  is  God^.'  *  Marvel  not,'  says  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  '  if  the  whole  world  has  been  redeemed,  for  He  Who 
has  died  for  us  is  no  mere  man,  but  the  Only-begotten  Son  of 
QodK.'  *  Christ,'  says  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  *  would  not  have 
been  equivalent  [as  a  sacrifice]  for  the  whole  creation,  nor  would 
He  have  sufficed  to  redeem  the  world,  nor  have  laid  down  His 
life  by  way  of  a  price  for  it,  and  poured  forth  for  us  His  precious 
Blood,  if  He  be  not  really  the  Son,  and  God  of  God,  but  a 
creature  \* 

This,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  is  St.  Peter's  meaning  when 
he  says  that  we  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as 
silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  Blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
Lamb  without  blemish  and  immaculate  i.  This  underlies  St. 
Paul's  contrast  between  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  and  the 

•  EccL  Pd.  V.  5a.  3. 

'  Second  Sermon  on  the  Passion.  For  other  references,  see  Bey.  W. 
Bright's  Sermons  of  St.  Leo,  p.  89. 

s  Catech.  13.  a :  ft^  Bfwtki^s  ei  KSfffios  Z\05  iXvrpdtQn,  oh  yhp  ^v  &vdpuTos 
i^iXhs,  &X\*  Tihs  Qfov  fiovoyeviis  d  iwepmrody^fficMy,  St.  Pkodas,  Hom.  in 
Incam.  c.  5 :  ^5c(  roivvv  duoty  Odrepov,  ^  vaffiv  hraxOriyai  r^  4k  t^s  KaraSlKJis 
ddyaroy,  ^irci$^  koI  rrdyres  ^fAoproy  fl  rotovrov  So^i^ou  irpby  hLvri^ofrof  rlfirifia, 
^  irav  hinjpx^  HiKodoofM  irphs  xapcdrrifny,  ''AyBpcnros  fa^y  oZy  (r&trctt  oitK  iiSiporOf 
iWrcKciro  7^  r^  XP^^'  "^^^  c^utprlas.  "AyycKos  i^ctryopdjcrourBai  r^y  hyBpwKSrrrtra 
otfK  tffxvfy,  iix4p€i,  yhp  TOio6rov  Xirpov,  Aoarhy  ody  d  iawfjulpTTyros  debs  &irkp 
T»y  rifiapniKSTuy  hacoQavuy  ^ecXev*  aJin^  yhp  iXtiirero  ii6yif  rov  kokov  ^  A^<ris. 
c.  6 :  A  T&y  /jL€ydk»y  TpayfJtdr»y  1  &XAois  iirpayfMrei<raro  rh  i.Bdyanroyf  ahrhs 
yhp  {rirripx^v  itBdyaros,  roiovros  y^  &XAos  kox*  oiKoyofiiay  oUre  y4yoyey,  o&re 
4iy,  ofh€  tUrrau  irork,  ^  fi6yos  4k  rris  irapOeyov  r^xBcls  debs  iroU  iSafBpunros'  ouk 
iatTirakaan^ifoyiray  fUyoy  ^x^^  '^^  h^iav  Ttf  irX^0ci  r&v  ^oZUcwy,  &\A&  icol 
-mdffois  if^^ois  ^€p4xovffay.  c.  9 :  Mpwwof  ^t\hs  ffwaou  obK  1<rxv€,  Bths 
yvfivbs  vcSeiv  oltK  ifii6yaro,  rl  oZv\  a»nhs  ity  0cbs  6  *Efj^iayovii\,  yiyoyty 
&v6pwros,     (Labbe,  iii.  13  aq.) 

^  St.  Cyril.  Alex,  de  Sanct&  Trinitate,  dial.  4,  torn.  v.  pp.  508,  509.  See 
too  Ad  Beginas,  i>  c.  7;  Labbe,  iii.  112. 

*  I  St.  Pet.  i.  19. 
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Blood  of  ChriBt  ofifering  Himself  without  spot  to  Gk)di.  This 
is  the  substance  of  St.  John's  announcement  that  the  Blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  1^. 
Apart  from  this  illuminating  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus 
Christ  crucified,  how  oyerstrained  and  exaggerated  are  the 
New  Testament  representations  of  the  efiEects  of  £Qs  Death  I 
He  has  redeemed  man  from  a  moral  and  spiritual  slavery  1; 
He  has  made  a  propitiation  for  our  sins"^;  He  has  really  recon- 
ciled God  and  His  creatures'^.  But  how  is  such  a  redemption 
possible,  unless  the  price  be  infinitely  costly  %  How  could  such 
a  propitiation  be  ofifered,  save  by  One  Whose  intrinsic  worth 
might  tender  some  worthy  ofifergig  from  a  boundless  Love  to  a 
perfect  Justice  1  How  was  a  real  reconciliation  between  Gk)d 
and  His  creatures  to  be  efifected,  unless  the  Reconciler  had 
some  natural  capacity  for  mediating,  unless  He  could  represent 
Gk>d  to  man  no  less  truly  than  man  to  God  %  How  could  He 
'exchange'  Divine  glory  for  human  misery,  or  raide  man  in 
his  misery  to  companionship  with  God,  unless  He  were  Him-* 
self  Divine  I  Alas  I  brethren,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  not  God,  the 
promises  of  redemption  to  which  penitent  and  dying  sinners 
cling  with  such  thankful  tenacity,  forthwith  dissolve  into  the 
evanescent  forms  of  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  and  unsubstantial 
misleading  metaphors.  If  Jesus  be  not  God,  we  stand  face  to 
face  in  the  New  Testament,  not  with  the  unsearchable  riches, 
the  boundless  mercy  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  able  '  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  those  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,'  but  only  with 
the  crude  and  clinging  prejudices  of  His  uneducated  or  semi- 
educated  followers.  But  if  it  be  certain  that  *  in  this  was  mani* 
fested  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  His 
Only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 


i  Heb.  ix.  13,  15.    See  Lect.  VI,  p.  344,  note  x. 

k  I  St.  John  i.  7. 

^  * Kicokln^wrvs  preenppoBeB  the  davery  of  humanity,  from  which  Christ 
our  Lord  redeems  ns  by  the  Xirpov  of  His  precious  Blood.  St.  Matt.  xz.  28 ; 
I  Cor.  i.  30 ;  Eph.  i.  7,  14 ;  iv.  30.  Hie  idea  of  purchase  oat  of  bondage 
is  vividly  ezpreesed  by  the  verb  4^ayopd(€ip,  Gal.  iii.  13 ;  iv.  5. 

™  iKeuTfiSs  presupposes  the  unezpiated  sin  of  humanity,  for  which  Christ 
makes  a  propitiation,  i  St.  John  ii.  a  ;  iv.  10;  Heb.  ii.  17.  Our  Ijord 
Himself  is  the  Ovala,  the  Tpotr^pd  (Eph.  v.  2 ;  Heb.  x.  la) ;  He  is  the 
v^xa  (i  Cor.  V.  ^) ;  He  is  the  sacrifioial  &f»»6s  (St.  John  i.  29,  36;  x  St. 
Peter  L  19) ;  He  is  the  slain  iipi^iov  (Rev.  v.  6,  8,  la,  13 ;  vi.  i). 

^  Kcn-aXXayli  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  enmity  between  God  and 
man,  which  is  done  away  by  Christ's  '  exchanging*  His  glory  fat  our  miaery 
and  pain,  while  He  gives  us  His  glory.    Bom.  v.  10;  a  Cor.  y.  18,  19. 
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Himo,'  then  the  disclosures  of  reyelation  respecting  the  efficacy 
of  His  Death  do  not  appear  to  be.  excessive.  Vast  as  is  the  con- 
clusion of  a  world  of  sinners  redeemed,  atoned  for,  reconciled,  the 
premiss  that  Jesus  Crucified  is  truly  God  more  than  warrants  it. 
And  the  accompaniments  of  the  Passion  are  such  as  might  haye 
been  anticipated  by  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Why  those  darkened 
heavens  %  Why  that  rent  veil  in  the  temple  %  Why  those  shattered 
rocks  ]  Why  do  those  '  bodies  of  the  ssdnts  which  slept '  return 
from  the  realms  of  death  to  the  city  of  the  living  %  Nature,  could 
she  speak,  would  answer  that  her  Lord  is  crucified.  But  her 
convulsive  homage  before  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  as  nothing  when 
compared  to  a  moral  miracle  of  which  the  only  sensible  symp- 
toms are  an  entreaty  and  a  promise,  uttered  alike  in  human 
words.  '  Not  when  Christ  raised  the  dead,  not  when  He  rebuked 
the  sea  and  the  winds,  not  when  He  expelled  the  devils, — but 
when  He  was  crucified,  pierced  with  llie  nails,  insulted,  spit 
upon,  reproached,  reviled, — ^had  He  strength  to  change  the  evil 
disposition  of  the  robber,  to  draw  to  Himself  that  soul,  harder 
though  it  were  than  the  rocks  around,  and  to  honour  it  with  the 
promise,  *  To-day  sbalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise  p.'  That 
promise  was  a  revelation  of  the  depth  and  height  of  His  redemp- 
tive power ;  it  was  a  flash  of  His  Godhead,  illuminating  the  true 
meaning  of  His  humiliations  as  Man.  If  then  we  believe  Him 
to  be  God,  we  bow  our  heads  before  His  Cross,  as  in  the  presence 
of  fathomless  mystery,  while  we  listen  to  His  apostles  as  they 
unfold  the  results  of  His  Death.  If  we  are  perplexed  with  some 
difficulties  in  contemplating  these  results,  we  may  remember  that 
we  are  but  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  a  vast  economy  of  mercy 
reaching  far  away  beyond  our  furthest  sight,  and  that  the  seen  will 
one  day  be  explained  by  the  unseen.  But  at  least  no  magnitude  of 
redemptive  mercies  can  possibly  surprise  us,  when  the  Eedeemer 
is  known  to  be  Divine ;  we  say  to  ourselves  with  St.  Paul,  *  If 
God  spared  not  His  Own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  % ' 

(y)  As  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  the  truth  which  illuminates  and 
sustains  the  world-redeeming  virtue  of  His  death,  so  in  like 
manner  it  explains  and  justifies  the  power  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments,  as  actual  channels  of  supernatural  grace. 

To  those  who  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  the  Sacraments 
are  naturally  nothing  more  than  *  badges  or  tokens '  of  social  co- 

^  I  St.  John  iy.  9.  Compare  Eph.  iv.  3a :  h  Ocbs  hf  Xpitrr^  ix^^^^^ 
&/uy.     Tit.  ii.  II ;  iii.  4. 

P  St.  GhryBoet.  De  Cruce  et  Latrone,  Horn.  i.  §  2.  torn.  U.  404. 
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operation  <i.  The  one  Sacrament  is  only  '  a  sign  of  profession 
and  mark  of  difference,  whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned 
from  others  that  be  not  christened  ^'  The  other  is  at  best '  only 
a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  haye  one  towards 
another ".'  Thus  sacraments  are  viewed  as  altogether  human 
acts ;  God  gives  nothing  in  them ;  He  has  no  special  relation  to 
them  ^.  They  are  regarded  as  purely  external  ceremonies,  which 
may  possibly  suggest  certain  moral  ideas  by  recalling  the  memory 
of  a  Teacher  who  died  many  centuries  ago  ^.  They  help  to  save 
His  name  from  dying  out  among  men.  Thus  they  discharge  the 
functions  of  a  public  monument,  or  of  a  ribbon  or  medal  imply- 
ing membership  in  an  association,  or  of  an  anniversary  festival 
instituted  to  celebrate  the  name  of  some  departed  historical 
worthy.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  point  of  effective  moral  power 
they  rise  to  the  level  of  a  good  statue  or  portrait ;  since  a  merely 
outward  ceremonial  cannot  recall  character  and  suggest  moral 
sympathy  as  effectively  as  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  human 
countenance  in  stone,  or  colour,  or  the  lines  of  an  engraving. 
Bites,  with  a  function  so  purely  historical,  are  not  likely  to 
survive  any  serious  changes  in  human  feelings  and  associations. 
Men  gradually  determine  to  commemorate  the  object  of  their 
regard  in  some  other  way,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  in  heu*- 
mony  with  their  personal  tastes ;  they  do  not  admit  that  this 
particular  form  of  commemoration,  although  enjoined  by  the 
Author  of  Christianity,  binds  their  consciences  with  the  force  of 
any  moral  obligation ;  they  end  by  deciding  that  it  is  just  as  well 
to  neglect  such  commemorations  altogether. 

If  the  Socinian  and  Zwinglian  estimate  of  the  Sacraments  had 
been  that  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Sacraments  would  long 
ago  have  been  abandoned  as  useless  ceremonies.  But  the 
Church  has  always  seen  in  them  not  mere  outward  signs 
addressed  to  the  taste  or  to  the  imagination,  nor  even  signs 
(as  Calvinism  asserts)  which  are  tokens  of  grace  received  inde- 

4  Art.  XXV.  condenms  this  Zwinglian  account  of  Sacraments  generally. 
'  Art.  XXVII.  condemns  this  Zwinglian  account  of  Baptism. 

*  Art.  XXVIII.  condenms  this  Zwinglian  account  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

*  Cat.  Eac.  Qu.  202 :  '  Quomodo  confirmare  potest  nos  in  fide  id,  quod 
nog  tpsifacimua,  quodque,  licet  a  Domino  institutum,  opus  tamen  nostrum 
sst,  nihil  prorsus  miri  in  se  continens  ?  * 

V  Ibid.  Qu.  334:  *Christi  institutum  ut  fideles  ipsius  panem  frangant  et 
oomedant,  et  ^  cidice  bibant,  mortis  ipsius  annuntiandse  causA.'  Ibid.  337 : 
'Nonne  alia  causa,  ob  quam  coenam  instituit  Dominus,  superestt  NuIIa 
prorsus.    Etsi  homines  multas  ezcogitarint.' 
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pendently  of  them  x,  but  signs  which,  through  the  power  of  the 
promise  and  words  of  Christ,  effect  what  they  signify.  They 
are  *  ^ectual  signs  of  grace  and  God's  good- will  towards  us,  by 
the  which  He  doth  work  invisibly  in  usy.'  Thus  in  baptism 
the  Christian  child  is  made  *a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of 
God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  z.'  And  *  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper  *.' 

This  lofty  estimate  of  the  effective  power  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments  is  intimately  connected  with  belief  in  the  Divinity 
of  the  Incarnate  Christ.  The  importance  attached  to  the  words 
in  which  Christ  institutes  and  explains  the  Sacraments,  varies 
concomitantly  with  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Speaker.  If 
the  Speaker  be  held  to  be  only  man,  then,  in  order  to  avoid 
imputing  to  him  the  language  of  inflated  and  thoughtless  folly, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  empty  the  words  of  their  natural  and 
literal  force  by  violent  exegetical  processes  which,  if  applied 
generally,  would  equally  destroy  the  witness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  Atonement  or  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  But  if 
Christ  be  in  very  truth  believed  to  be  the  Eternal  Son  of  God, 
then  the  words  in  which  He  provides  for  the  communication  of 
His  life-giving  Humanity  in  His  Church  to  the  end  of  time  may 
well  be  allowed  to  stand  in  all  the  force  and  simplicity  of  their 
natural  meaning.  Baptism  will  then  be  the  laver  of  a  real 
regeneration  ^ ;  the  Eucharist  will  be  a  real  *  communion  of  the 

*  See  Cartwright,  quoted  by  Hooker,  Ecd.  Pol.  v.  60.  3,  note. 

'  Art.  XXY.  Gf.  P.  Lombard,  lib.  iv.  d.  i.  2 :  '  Sacramentum  est  in- 
risibilis  gratise  visibilis  forma.  .  .  .  Ita  signum  est  gratise  Dei,  et  invisibilis 
gratise  forma,  ut  ipsius  imaginem  ge^t  et  causa  ezistat.*  Church  Gate- 
chism:  'An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace 
given  onto  us,  ordained  by  Ghrist  Himself,  as  a  means  whereby  we  receive 
the  same,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof.'  See  Martensen,  Ghrist. 
Dogm.  p.  418,  Glark's  Transl. :  ' The  essential  difference'  [between  Prayer 
and  Sacraments]  *  consists  in  this :  the  sacred  tokens  of  the  New  Covenant 
contain  also  an  actual  communication  of  the  Being  and  Life  of  the  risen 
Christ,  Who  is  the  Bedeemer  and  Perfecter,  not  only  of  man*s  spiritual, 
but  of  man's  corporeal  nature.  In  Pk'ayer  there  is  only  a  unio  mystica, 
a  real,  yet  only  spiritual,  psychological  union :  but  in  the  Sacraments  the 
deepest  mystery  rests  in  the  truth  that  in  them  Ghrist  communicates 
Himself,  not  ozdy  spiritually,  but  in  His  glorified  corporeity.' 

'  Church  Catechism. 

»  Ibid.  Mr.  Fisher  observes  that '  out  of  twenty-five  questions  of  which 
the  Catechism  now  consists,  no  less  than  seventeen  relate  exclusively  to  the 
nature  and  effioacv  of  the  Sacraments.'    liturgical  Purity,  p.  293,  ist  ed. 

^  Tit.  iii.  5 :  81a  \ovrpov  "raKiYYtyta-ias.  Common  Prayer-book,  Office  of 
Private  Baptism:  'This  child,  who  being. bom  in  original  sin  and  in  the 
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Body  and  Blood'  of  the  Incarnate  Jesus <^.  If,  with  our  eye 
upon  Christ's  actual  Godhead,  we  carefully  weigh  the  moment- 
ous sentences  in  which  He  ordained  d,  and  the  still  more 
explicit  terms  in  which  He  explained  ®,  His  institutions ;  if  we 
ponder  well  His  earnestly  eziforced  doctrine,  that  they  who 
would  have  part  in  the  Eternal  Life  must  be  branches  of  that 
Living  Yine^  whose  trunk  is  Himself;    if  we   listen  to  His 

wrath  of  Grod,  is  now  by  the  layer  of  regeneration  in  Baptism  received  into 
the  number  of  the  children  of  Crod.'  For  the  connection  between  Baptismal 
grace  and  our  Lord's  Divinity,  see  St.  Cyril  Alex,  de  Bectft  Fide,  c.  37 :  T( 
809;,  £  o&rofy  Kar€Ucofil(wv  rift&y  €ls  yi\v  rV  ^A-rtSa ;  fitfiatrriafxeBa  ydtp  ovk 
CIS  AyOffUToy  aw\a5,  &W'  els  Behy  ivriv0p»iniK6Ta,  Koi  i.vi4vra  Totpiis  icou  tmf 
i^X"^^"  alriafidruv  robs  rify  €ls  oArhy  xiffriy  4KStli€yfx4yous  ....  &iroA.iM»y 
7^0  c^jMfnias  rhv  ahr^  irpoirKflfieyoy,  rw  iSi^  Konrhy  Koraxpifi  iry(6fi€trir  5ircp 
iyljlfft  fikpobrhs,  &s  iK  6cod  Ucprpibs  A6yos,  ical  4^  iSias  fifuvitymniydCti^^ews* 
He  quotes  Bom.  viii.  9,  10. 

°  I  Cor,  z.  16 :  Koivavla  rod  oSfiaros  rou  Xptarou  .  .  •  KOtyuvla  rod  tr^ 
fiaros  rod  Xpitrrov,  St.  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  66 :  Oh  yhp  &5  Kotyhy  Aproy  ohZh 
KOiyhy  irSfia  ravra  Ketfifidyofity  &AA*  ty  rp6iroy  81&  h6yov  6cov  irapKOironiBAs 
'Iiicrovs  Xpiffrhs  b  Swr^p  Jiix&y  Ka\  ffdpxa  ical  alfxa  6irlp  ffoarripias  rifi&y  iax^^r 
o^tos  ic(d  riiy  Hi*  cvx^s  K^yov  rod  Tap*  avroO  €vxcipt<mi0ei(rcty  rpotph^,  4^  ^s 
altfta  ic(d  irdpKfs  Kork  fierafioK^y  Tp4^oyrou  rifi&y,  4K€iyov  rod  ffopKoironiOtyTOs 
'Iriaov  Ktd  adpKa  KoiX  oT/ua  4Silidx0filJ'fy  ttyou.  Cf.  Domer,  Person  Chiisti, 
Erster  Theil,  p.  435,  note  47 :  'Justin  denkt  sich  den  ganzen  Christus  in 
Yerbindung  mit  dem  Abendmahl.  Auch  so  kann  er  sich  diese  unter  dem 
Bilde  der  Incarnation  denken,  indem  Christus  die  Elemente  zum  sichbaren 
Organ  seiner  Wirksamkeit  und  Selbstmittheilung  macht,  ni\d  das  dorch 
seine  Erhohung  verlome  Moment  der  Sichtbarkeit  seiner  objectiven  "Er- 
scheinung  sich  in  jedem  Abendmahl  durch  Assumtion  der  sichtbaren 
Elemente  wieder  herstellt.*  For  the  connection  between  the  Holj  Eu- 
charist and  our  Lord's  Divinity,  see  St.  Cyril  Alex.  Epist.  Synod,  ad 
Nestorium,  c.  7 :  T^i^  hfcdtuucroy  4v  reus  4KKKri<ricu5  reXovfiey  dvaiay,  irp6at' 
fi4y  re  oStu  reus  fiuaruccus  evKoyious  icat  ayta(6iJi€$af  fi4TOXoi  ytyS/itvoi  t^s  t< 
aylas  iri^>Kh5,  koI  tov  rtfiiov  aSfJuxTOS  rod  irdyTtay  Tifx&y  "Zonripos  Xpurrov'  #cal 
obx  &5  irdpKa  Koty^y  Hex^fteyoi  (ji^  y4yoiTo)  otfrc  fiiiy  &s  dy^phs  riytafffi4yov 
Ktd  €rvya(p64vTos  r^  A6yifi  Kark  r^y  ky^rriTa  r^s  &|(as,  liyovy  &s  Bciay  hfol-^ 
icntnv  ^<rx77K(^ros,  &\A*  ias  (aoieoihy  &A.i}0»s  KoiX  ISiay  avrov  rov  Aiyov,  Za»j^ 
7^  &y  Karh  (pitriy  its  6cbs,  4'w€i^  y4yoyty  %y  irphs  r^v  4avrov  cdpKo,  (tooroihv 
i.v4^yfy  ainiw.  This  epistle,  given  in  Bouth,  Scr.  Opusc.  ii.  17,  ed.  3, 
was  written  Nov.  430,  and  read  with  tacit  approval,  as  it  seems,  at  the 
General  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431.  (See  Bright's  Hist.  Ch.  pp.  336,  333.) 
A  similar  passage  is  in  St.  Cyril's  Ezplanatio  zii.  Capitum  (tom.  vi.  p.  156), 
to  the  effect  that  the  Body  and  Blood  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  are  ohx  ^vhs 
r&y  Koff  4ifMS  koHL  hySp^ov  Kotyov,  but  Viioy  au/xa  km  cdfia  tov  rk  irdyra  (wo* 
yoyovyros  A6yoV  Koty^i  yhp  ffhp^  (woxoifty  ob  Hiyareu,  ical  ro^ov  ftdprvs  a&rhs 
6  "XotT^pf  K4yuy,  ''H  ahp^  oiiK  &(f>(\eT  obS^y,  rh  try ev fid  4(m  rh  (wnrotow.* 
So  in  his  Comm.  in  Joan.  lib.  iv.  (tom.  iv.  p.  361)  he  says  that  as  Christ's 
Flesh,  by  union  with  the  Word,  Who  is  essentially  Life,  (uoirotin  y4rfow€p 
therefore,  tray  aJbr^s  kToy€v<r6fi€9a,  rSre  r^y  (lo^y  ix'^h^  ^^  ktunoh, 

^  St.  Matt,  zxviii.  19 ;  zzvi.  26. 

*  St.  John  ill.  5 ;  vi.  53  sqq.  '  St.  John  xv.  i  aqq. 
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Apostle  proclaiming  that  we  are  members  of  His  Body,  from 
His  Flesh  and  from  His  Bones  s ;  then  in  a  sphere,  so  inacces- 
sible to  the  measurements  of  natural  reason,  so  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  great  axioms  of  faith,  it  will  not  seem  incre- 
dible that '  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ '.  should 
really  '  have  put  on  CSirist  ^'  or  that  *  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  given  for  us '  should  now,  when  received  sacramen- 
tally,  '  preserve  our  bodies  and  souls  unto  everlasting  life  ^'  In 
view  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  We  cannot  treat  as  so  much 
profitless  and  vapid  metaphor  the  weighty  sentences  which 
Apostles  have  traced  around  the  Font  and  the  Altar,  any  more 
than  we  can  deal  thus  lightly  with  the  precious  hopes  and 
promises  that  are  graven  by  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  Cross. 
The  Divinity  of  Christ  warrants  the  realities  of  sacramental 
grace  as  truly  as  it  warrants  the  cleansing  virtue  of  the  Atoning 
Blood.  If  it  forbids  our  seeing  in  the  Great  Sacrifice  for  sin, 
nothing  higher  than  a  moral  exemplar,  it  also  forbids  our 
degrading  the  august  institutions  of  the  Divine  Eedeemer  to  the 
level  of  the  dead  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  law.  And  con- 
versely, belief  in  the  reality  of  sacramental  grace  protects  belief 
in  a  Christ  Who  is  really  Divine.  Sacraments,  if  fully  believed 
in,  furnish  outworks  in  the  religious  thought  and  in  the  daily 
habits  of  the  Christian,  which  necessarily  and  jealously  guard 
the  prerogatives  and  honour  of  his  adorable  Lord. 

That  depreciation  of  the  Sacraments  has  often  been  followed 
by  depreciation  of  our  Lord's  Eternal  Person  is  a  simple  matter 
of  historyj.  True,  there  have  been  and  are  earnest  believers  in 
our  Lord's  Divinity  who  deny  the  realities  of  sacramental  grace. 
But  experience  appear*  to  shew  that  their  position  may  be  only 
a  transitional  one.  History  illustrates  the  tendency  to  Huma- 
nitarian declension  even  in  cases  where  sacramental  belief,  al- 
though imperfect,  has  been  £a.r  nearer  to  the  truth  than  is  the 
bare  naturaHsm  of  Zwinglik    Many  English  Presbyterian  congre- 

«  Eph.  V.  30.    See  Lect.  VI,  p.  353,  note  w.  ^  Gal.  iii.  37, 

i  CommimioB  Service. 

i  Mill,  TJniyersity  Sermons,  p.  190;  Gladstone  on  Church  Principles^ 
p.  185. 

^  Zwinjg^li  de  Verft  et  Falsft  Belig.  Op.  iii.  p.  263.  n.  A :  'Est  ergo  sive 
encharistia  sive  synazis^  sive  coena  dominica  nihil  aliad  quam  oommemoratio, 
qnA  ii,  qui  se  Christi  morte  et  sanguine  firmiter  credunt  patri  reconciliatoa 
esse,  hiuio  Titalem  mortem  annunciant,  hoc  est  laudant,  gratulantur  et 
predicant.  Jam  ergo  sequitur,  quod  qui  ad  hnnc  usum  aut  festivitatem 
oonyeniunt  mortem  domini  conmiemoraturi,  hoc  est  annunciaturi,  sese  unius 
corporis  esse  membra^  sese  unum  panem  esse  ipso  facto  testentur 
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gations,  founded  by  men  who  fell  away  from  the  Church  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  were,  during  the  eighteenth,  absorbed  into 
Arianism  or  Socinianism  \  The  pulpit  and  the  chair  of  Calvin 
are  filled  by  teachers  who  have,  alas  1  much  more  in  common 
with  the  Kacovian  Catechism  than  with  the  positive  elements  of 
the  theology  of  the  Institutes °^.  The  restless  mind  of  man  cannot 
but  at  last  press  a  principle  to  the  real  limit  of  its  application, 
even  although  centuries  should  intervene  between  the  premiss 
and  the  conclusion.  If  we  imagine  that  the  Sacraments  are  only 

Qm  ergo  cum  Chrifitiaiiis  commeat,  qunm  moitein  domini  annontiaiit)  qui 
simul  Bymbolicum  panem  aut  camem  edit,  is  nimiruia  posted  Becundum 
Christi  prescriptum  vivere  debet,  nam  experimentum  dedit  aliis,  quod 
Christo  fidat.*  Here  God  does  and  gives  nothing ;  the  ceremony  described 
is  not  a  'means  of  grace'  but  only  and  simply  an  act  of  man,  a  human 
ceremonial  action,  expressive  of  certain  ideas  and  convictions,  shared  by 
those  who  take  part  in  it.  It  is  substantially  the  same  account  as  that 
which  is  given  in  the  formal  documents  of  early  Socinianism.  (Cat.  Hac. 
<1^>  334f  3357  337*)  ^^  would  be  an  extreme  injustice  to  Calvin  to  identify 
his  belief  on  the  subject  with  these  unspiritual  errors.  Calvin  even  says : 
'  Quicquid  ad  exprimendam  veram  substantialemque  corporis  ac  sanguinia 
Domini  communicationem,  quse  sub  sacris  ccenae  symbolis  fidelibus  exhi> 
betur,  libenter  recipio ;  atque  ita  ut  non  imaginatione  duntaxat  aut  mentis 
intelligentid  percipere,  sed  ut  re  ipsa  frui  in  alimen^tm  vita  (sterna  in- 
telUganiur.*  Instit.  iv.  17,  19.  The  force  of  this  language  was,  however, 
practically  destroyed  by  Calvin*s  doctrine  of  Divine  decrees,  which  made 
sacramental  grace  whoUy  dependent  upon  the  sense  of  election,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  subjective  state,  upon  the  feelings,  of  the  believer,  instead 
of  upon  the  promise  and  word  of  Christ.  Thus  it  happened  that  humble 
minds  among  Calvinists  would  naturally,  in  virtue  of  their  very  self- 
distrust,  tend  to  adopt  a  Zwinglian  estimate  of  the  Eucharist :  and,  his- 
torically speaking,  Calvinism  has  in  this  matter  shewn  a  consistent  dis- 
position to  degenerate  in  a  Zwinglian  direction.  Belief  in  the  reality  of 
Sacramental  grace  is  only  secured,  when  men  believe  that  such  grace 
depends  not  on  themselves  but  on  the  promise  and  words  of  their  Saviour, 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  objective.  And  the  objectivity  of  Sacramental 
grace  implies  of  necessity  an  Omnipotent  Saviour,  Whose  grace  it  is. 
St.  Augustine's  famous  saying,  'Accedit  verbum  ad  elementum,  et  fit 
Sacramentum,'  is  hopelessly  unintelligible,  unless  He  who  institutes  the 
Sacrament  and  warrants  its  abiding  efficacy  be  indeed  Divine. 

^  See  Bogue  and  Bennett's  History  of  Dissenters,  iii.  240,  319 ;  It.  319, 
383 ;  and  the  Law  Magazine,  vol.  xv.  (May,  1836,)  p.  348.  In  our  own 
country,  other  Calvinistic  communions  have  in  general  been  happily  pie- 
served  from  such  a  fall.  But  the  case  of  English  Presbyterianism  folds 
parallels  in  Geneva^  in  Holland,  in  France,  and  in  America.  Such  loss 
of  truth  by  others  can  never  give  Churchmen  any  'controversial'  satis- 
faction ;  the  more  truth  is  held  by  Dissenters,  the  better  both  for  them, 
and  for  the  honour  of  Christ.  But  the  subject  may  suggest  warnings  to 
ourselves. 

™  Laing's  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  pp.  324-5,  quoted  in  Chr.  Bern.  July, 
1863,  p.  247. 
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picturesque  memorials  of  an  absent  Christ,  we  are  already  in 
a  fair  way  to  believe  that  the  Christ  Who  is  thus  commemorated 
as  absent  by  a  barren  ceremony  is  Himself  only  and  purely 
human.  Certainly  if  Christ  were  not  Divine,  the  efficacy  of 
Sacraments  as  channels  of  graces  that  flow  from  His  Manhood 
would  be  the  wildest  of  fancies.  Certainly  if  Sacraments  are 
not  thus  channels  of  His  grace,  it  is  difficult  to  shew  that  they 
have  any  rightful  place  in  a  dispensation,  from  which  the  dead 
forms  and  profitless  shadows  of  the  synagogue  have  been 
banished,  and  where  all  that  is  authorized  is  instinct  with  the 
power  of  a  heavenly  life.  The  fact  that  such  institutions  as  the 
Sacraments  are  lawful  in  such  a  religion  as  the  Gospel,  of  itself 
implies  their  real  efficacy :  their  efficacy  points  to  the  Godhead 
of  their  Founder.  Instead  of  only  reviving  the  thought  of  a 
distant  past,  they  quicken  all  the  powers  of  the  Christian  by 
union  with  a  present  and  living  Saviour ;  they  assure  us  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  to  us  at  this  moment  what  He  was  to 
His  first  disciples  eighteen  centuries  ago ;  they  make  us  know 
and  feel  that  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
unchanging  in  His  human  tenderness,  because  Himself  the 
unchanging  God.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  to 
which  they  point,  and  which  in  turn  irradiates  the  perpetuity 
and  the  reality  of  their  power. 

(d)  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  the 
light  which  our  Lord's  Divinity  sheds  upon  His  Priestly  office. 
We  know  that  as  His  promise  and  presence  make  poor  human 
words  and  simple  elements  the  channels  of  His  mercy,  by  taking 
them  up  into  His  kingdom  and  giving  them  a  power  which  of 
themselves  they  have  not,  so  it  is  His  Divinity  which  makes 
His  Intercession  in  Heaven  so  omnipotent  a  force.  He  inter- 
cedes above,  by  His  very  presence;  He  does  not  bend  as  a 
suppliant  before  the  Sanctity  of  God ;  He  is  a  Priest  upon  His 
Throne  ^.  Nor  may  we  linger  over  the  bearings  of  His  Divinity 
upon  His  Kingly  office.  The  fact  that  He  rules  with  a  bound- 
less power,  may  assure  us  that,  whether  willingly  or  by  con- 
straint, yet  assuredly  in  the  end,  all  moral  beings  shall  be  put 
under  Him  o.  But  you  do  not  question  the  legitimacy  of  this 
obvious  inference.     And  time  forbids  us  to  linger  upon  the 

"  Zech.  vi.  13.  Christ's  perpetual  presentation  of  Himself  before  the 
Pather  is  that  which  constitutes  His  Intercession.  It  lasts  until  the  Judg- 
ment, as  the  enduring  antitype  to  the  High  Priest*s  presentation  of  the 
victim^s  blood  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.    Heb.  viii.  3 ;  iz.  24. 

•  I  Cor.  XV.  35 ;  Heb.  ii.  8, 
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topic,  snggestiYe  and  interesting  as  it  is.  We  pass  then  to 
consider  an  objection  which  will  have  been  taking  shape  in 
many  minds  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  discussion. 

in.  You  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  illumi- 
nates the  force  of  other  doctrines  in  the  Christian  creeds  and 
that  it  explains  the  importance  attributed  to  her  sacramental 
ordinances  by  the  Christian  Church.  But  you  have  the  interests 
of  morality  at  heart ;  and  you  are  concerned  lest  this  doctrine 
should  not  merely  fail  to  stimulate  the  moral  life  of  men,  but 
should  even  deprive  mankind  of  a  powerful  incentive  to  moral 
energy.  The  Humanitarian  Christ  is,  you  contend,  the  most 
precious  treasure  in  the  moral  capital  of  the  world.  He  is  the 
Perfect  Man ;  and  men  can  really  copy  a  life  which  a  brother 
man  has  lived.  But  if  Christ's  Godhead  be  insisted  on,  you 
contend  that  His  Human  Life  ceases  to  be  of  value  as  an 
ethical  model  for  humanity.  An  example  must  be  in  some 
sense  upon  a  level  with  those  who  essay  to  imitate  it.  A  model 
being,  the  conditions  of  whose  existence  are  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  conditions  which  surround  his  imitators,  will  be 
deemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  serious  imitation.  If 
then  the  dogma  of  Christ's  Godhead  does  illuminate  and  sup- 
port other  doctrines,  this  result  is,  in  your  judgment,  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  practical  interests.  A  merely  human  saviour 
would  at  least  be  imitable;  and  he  would  thus  better  respond 
to  the  immediate  moral  necessities  of  man.  For, man  is,  after 
all,  the  child  of  common  sense ;  and  before  he  embarks  upon  a 
serious  enterprise,  he  desires  to  be  reasonably  satisfied  that  He 
is  not  aiming  at  the  impracticable. 

I.  Now  this  objection  is  of  an  essentially  h  priori  character. 
It  contends  that,  if  Christ  is  God,  His  Manhood  must  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  imitation.  It  does  not  deny  the  fact  that 
He  has  been  most  closely  imitated  by  those  who  have  believed 
most  entirely  in  His  true  Divinity.  In  fact  it  seems  to  leave 
out  of  sight  two  very  pertinent  considerations. 

(a)  The  objector  appears  to  forget,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  our  Lord  is 
truly  and  literally  Man,  and  that  it  is  His  Human  Nature  which 
is  proposed  to  our  imitation.  His  Divinity  does  not  destroy 
the  reality  of  His  Manhood,  by  overshadowing  or  absorbing  it. 
Certainly  the  Divine  attributes  of  Jesus  are  beyond  our  imita- 
tion ;  we  can  but  adore  a  boundless  Intelligence  or  a  resistless 
Will.  But  the  province  of  the  imitable  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  is 
not  indistinctly  traced.   As  the  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners» 
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as  the  Consoler  of  those  who  suffer,  and  as  the  Helper  of  those 
who  want,  Jesus  Christ  is  at  home  among  us.  We  can  copy 
Him,  not  merely  in  the  outward  activities  of  charity,  but  in  its 
inward  temper ;  we  can  copy  the  tenderness,  the  meekness,  the 
patience,  the  courage,  which  shine  forth  from  His  Perfect 
Manhood.  His  Human  Perfections  constitute  indeed  a  fault- 
less Ideal  of  Beauty,  which,  as  morial  artists,  we  are  bound  to 
keep  in  view.  What  the  true  and  highest  model  of  a  human 
life  is,  has  been  decided  for  us  Christians  by  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Others  may  endeavour  to  reopen 
that  question.  For  us  it  is  settled^  and  settled  irrevocably. 
Nor  are  Christ's  Human  Perfections  other  than  human ;  they 
are  not,  after  the  manner  of  Divine  attributes,  out  of  our  reach ; 
they  are  not  designed  only  to  remind  us  of  what  human  nature 
should,  but  cannot,  be.  We  can  approximate  to  them,  even 
indefinitely.  That  in  our  present  state  of  imperfection  we 
should  reproduce  them  in  their  falness  is  indeed  impossible ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  close  imitation  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  at 
once  our  duty  and  our  privilege.  For  God  has  '  predestinated 
us  to  be  conformed '  by  that  which  we  do,  not  less  than  by  that 
which  we  endure,  to  the  Human  Image  of  His  Blessed  Son, 
'  that  He  might  be  the  Firstborn  among  many  brethren  p.* 

(iS)  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  may  it  be  forgotten  that  if  we  can 
thus  copy  our  Lord,  it  is  not  in  the  strength  of  our  fallen  nature. 
Vain  indeed  would  be  the  effort,  if  in  a  spirit  of  Pelagian  self-re* 
liance,  we  should  endeavour  to  reproduce  in  our  own  lives  the  like- 
ness of  Christ.  Our  nature  left  to  itself,  enfeebled  and  depraved, 
cannot  realize  the  ideal  of  which  it  is  a  wreck,  until  a  higher 
power  has  entered  into  it,  and  made  it  what  of  itself  it  cannot  be. 
Therefore  the  power  of  imitating  Jesus  comes  from  Jesus  through 
His  Spirit,  His  Grace,  His  Presence.  Now,  as-in  St.  Paul's  day, 
'  Jesus  Christ  is  in'  us '  Christians,  *  except  we  be  reprobates  <i.* 
The  '  power  that  worketh  in  us '  is  no  mere  memory  of  a  distant 
past.  It  is  not  natural  force  of  feeling,  nor  the  strength  with 
which  self-discipline  may  brace  the  will.  It  is  a  living,  ener- 
gizing, transforming  influence,  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  a 
*  quickening  Spirit  1^'  such  as  is  in  very  deed  our  glorified  Lord. 
If  Christ  bids  us  follow  Him,  it  is  because  He  Himself  is  the 
enabling  principle  of  our  obedience.  If  He  would  have  us  be 
like  unto  Himself,  this  is  because  He  is  willing  by  His  indwelling 
Presence  to  reproduce  His  likeness  within  us.    If  it  is  His  Will 

P  Rom.  viii.  29.  *  a  Car.  xiii.  5.  '  i  Cor.  xv.  45. 
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that  we  should  grow  up  unto  Him  in  all  things  Who  is  the  Head, 
even  Christ  * ;  this  is  because  His  life-giving  and  life-sustaining 
power  is  really  distributed  throughout  the  body  of  His  members  ^. 
Of  ourselves  we  are  'miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked  ^.' 
But  we  take  counsel  of  Him,  and  buy  of '  His  gold  tried  in  the 
fire ; '  and  forthwith  we  ^  can  do  all  things  through  Him  That 
strengtheneth'  us  ^.  It  is  the  Spiritual  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Church  and  in  Christian  souls  which  makes  the  systematic  imi- 
tation  of  Christ  something  else  than  a  waste  of  energy^.  But  if 
the  Christ  Whom  we  imitate  be  truly  human,  the  Christ  Who 
thus  creates  and  fertilizes  moral  power  within  us  must  be  Divine. 
His  Divinity  does  not  disturb  the  outline  of  that  model  which 
is  supplied  by  His  Manhood ;  while  it  does  furnish  us  with  a 
stock  of  inward  force,  in  the  absence  of  which  an  imitation  of 
the  Perfect  moral  Being  would  be  a  fruitless  enterprise. 

2.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  this  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  which  has  enriched  human  life  with  moral  virtues  such  as 
civilized  paganism  could  scarcely  have  appreciated,  and  which  it 
certainly  could  not  have  created.  The  fruitfulness  of  this  great 
doctrine  in  the  sphere  of  morals  will  be  more  immediately  appa- 
rent, if  we  consider  one  or  two  samples  of  its  productiveness. 

(a)  When  Greek  thought  was  keenest,  and  Greek  art  most 
triumphantly  creative,  and  Greek  political  life  so  organized  as 
to  favour  in  a  degree  elsewhere  unknown  among  men  the  play 
of  man's  highest  natural  energies,  Greek  society  was  penetrated 
through  and  through  by  an  invisible  enemy,  more  fatal  in  its 
ravages  to  thought,  to  art,  to  freedom,  than  the  sword  of  any 
Persian  or  Macedonian  foe  x.  And  already  in  the  age  of  the  early 
Caesars,  Home  carried  in  her  bosom  the  secret  of  her  impending 
decline  and  fall  in  the  coming  centuries.  Christian  moralists 
detected  and  exposed  it  in  terms  y  which  are  fully  borne  out  by 
writers  devoted  to  the  old  pagan  society.  The  life-blood  of 
a  race  may  be  drained  away  less  nobly  than  on  the  battle-field. 
Every  capacity  for  high  and  generous  exertion,  or  for  the  cheer- 
ful endurance  of  suffering  at  the  bidding  of  duty,  all  the  stock  of 
moral  force  on  which  a  country  can  rely  in  its  hour  of  trial,  may- 
be sapped,  destroyed,  annihilated  by  a  domestic  traitor.  So  it 
fared  with  imperial  Eome.  The  fate  of  the  great  empire  was  not 
really  decided  on  the  Ehine  or  on  the  Danube.    Before  the  bar- 

•  Eph.  iv.  15.  *  Ibid.  i.  23 ;  iv.  i6.  «  Kev.  iii.  17. 

▼  Phil.  iv.  13.  ''  Eph.  iv.  15-34. 

^  Bollinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  bk.  9.  i.  a.  p.  684,  etc. 
7  Bom.  i.  34-33.    Of.  Lect.  Ill,  p.  143. 
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barians  bad  as  yet  began  to  muster  their  savage  hordes  along  the 
frontiers  of  anqient  civilization,  their  work  had  wellnigh  been 
completed,  their  victory  had  been  won,  in  the  cities,  the  palaces, 
nay,  in  the  very  temples  of  the  empire.  And  upon  what  resources 
could  the  old  Pagan  Society  £aJl  back,  in  its  alarm  at,  and  strug- 
gle with  this  formidable  foe  1  It  could  not  depend  upon  the  State. 
The  Emperor  wa9  the  State  by  impersonation ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  it  happened  that  the  Emperor  was  the  public  friend  and 
patron  of  the  State's  worst  enemy.  Nor  could  any  reliance  be 
placed  upon  philosophy.  Doubtless  philosophy  meant  well  in  some 
of  its  phases,  in  some  of  its  representatives.  But  philosophy  is 
much  too  feeble  a  thing  to  enter  the  lists  successfully  with  animal 
passion ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  philosophy  has  more  than  once 
been  compelled  or  cajoled  into  placing  her  intellectual  weapons 
at  the  disposal  of  the  sensualist.  Nor  did  religion  herself,  in 
her  pagan  guise,  supply  the  needed  element  of  resistance  and 
cure.  Her  mysteries  were  the  sanction,  her  temples  the  scene, 
her  priests  the  ministers  of  the  ""grossest  debaucheries :  and  the 
misery  of  a  degraded  society  might  have  seemed  to  be  complete, 
when  the  institutions  which  were  designed  to  shed  some  rays  of 
light  aQd  love  from  a  higher  sphere  upon  the  woes  and  brutalities 
of  this  lower  world,  did  but  consecrate  and  augment  t)ie  thick 
moral  darkness  which  made  of  earth  a  very  hell  \ 

Now,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  breasted  this  evil,  is  a  matter  of 
historical  £a.ct.  His  victory  is  chronicled,  if  n(^  in  the  actual 
practice,  yet  in  the  conventional  standard  of  modem  society. 
Certainly  the  evil  in  question  has  not  been  fsdrly  driven  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  Christendom ;  the  tone  of  our  social  intercourse, 
the  syiigipathies  of  our  literature,  the  proceedings  of  our  law-courts, 
would  remind  us  from  time  to  time  '  that  the  Canaanite  is  yet  in 
the  land.'  But  if  he  is  not  yet  expelled  from  our  borders,  at 
least  be  is  forced  to  skulk  away  from  the  face  of  a  society  which 
still  names  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  most  advanced 
scepticism  among  us  at  the  present  day  does  not  venture  with 
impunity  to  advocate  habits  which  were  treated  as  matters  of 
course  by  the  friends  of  Plato :  even  the  licence  of  our  sensuous 
poetry  does  not  screen  such  advocacy  from  earnest  and  general 
indignation.  This  is  because,  &r  beyond  the  circle  of  His  true 
worshippers,  Jesus  Christ  has  created  in  modem  society  a  pub- 
lic opinion,  sternly  determined  to  discountenance  and  condemn 
moral  mischief,  which  yet  it  may  be  unable  wholly  to  prevent. 

■  BbHinger,  Heidenthum  und  JndenthuBi,  bk.  9.  ii.  4.  p.  718  «qq. 
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This  public  opinion  is  sometimes  tempted  to  disown  its  real 
parentage  and  its  undoubted  obligations.  Instead  of  rejoicing 
to  confess  itself  the  pupil  of  Christ,  it  imagines  schemes  of 
independent  moraHty  framed  altogether  by  human  thinkers, 
which  may  relieve  it  of  its  sense  of  indebteidness  to  our  Lord. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  is  thus  true  and  wholesome  in  the 
national  mind  is  an  intellectual  radiation  from  that  actual  mass 
of  living  purity,  wherewith  the  Healer  of  men  has  beautified  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Christians.  And  how  has  Jesus  made  men 
pure?  Did  He  insist  upon  prudential  and  hygienic  considerationBt 
Did  He  prove  that  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  cannot  be 
strained  or  broken  with  physical  impunity  %  No.  For,  at  least. 
He  knew  human  nature  well;  and  experience  does  not  justify  the 
anticipation  that  scientific  demonstrations  of  the  physical  conse- 
quences of  sensual  indulgence  will  be  equal  to  the  task  of  check- 
ing the  surging  impetuosity  of  passion.  Did  Christ,  then,  call 
men  to  purity  only  by  the  beauty  of  His  Own  example  t  Did  He 
only  confront  them  with  a  living  ideal  of  purity,  so  bright  and 
beautiful  as  to  shame  them  into  hatred  of  animal  degradation  t 
Again  I  say,  Jesus  Christ  knew  human  nature  welL  If  He  had 
only  offered  an  example  of  perfect  purity.  He  would  but  have 
repeated  the  work  of  the  ancient  Law ;  He  would  have  given  us 
an  ideal,  without  the  capacity  of  realizing  it ;  He  would  have  at 
best  created  a  torturing  sense  of  shortcoming  and  pollution, 
stimulated  by  the  vision  of  an  unattainable  standard  of  perfection. 
Therefore  He  did  not  merely  afford  us  in  a  Human  form  a  fieiult- 
less  example  of  chaste  humanity.  He  did  more.  He  did  that 
which  He  could  only  do  as  being  in  truth  the  Almighty  €k)d. 
He  made  Himself  one  with  our  human  nature,  that  He  might 
heal  and  bless  it  through  its  contact  with  His  Divinity.  He 
folded  it  around  His  Eternal  Person ;  He  made  it  His  own ;  He 
made  it  a  power  which  could  quicken  and  restore  us.  And  then, 
by  the  gift  of  His  Spirit,  and  by  sacramental  joints  and  bands, 
He  bound  us  to  it ^ ;  He  bound  us  through  it  to  Himself;  nay, 
He  robed  us  in  it ;  by  it  He  entered  into  us,  and  made  our 
members  His  own.  Henceforth,  then,  the  tabernacle  of  Gk)d  is 
with  men  ^ ;  and  *  corpus  regenerati  fit  caro  CrucifixL*  Hence- 
forth Christian  humanity  is  to  be  conscious  of  a  Presence  within 
it  <),  before  which  the  unclean  spirit  cannot  choose  but  shrink 
away  discomfited  and  shamed  \    The  Apostle's  argument  to  the 

•  Col.  11.  19.  *  Eev.  xxi.  3. 

•  Ckd.  i.  27;  2Ckxr.  ziii.  5.  ^  St.  Luke  iv.  33. 
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Corinthian  Christians  expresses  the  language  of  the  Christian 
conscience  in  presence  of  impure  temptations,  to  the  end  of  time. 
'  Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ  ?  shall 
I  then  take  the  members  of  Christ,  and  make  them  the  members 
of  an  harlot )  Gbd  forbid  0.'  From  that  day  to  this,  the  recoil 
from  an  ingratitude  which  a  Christian  only  can  exhibit,  the  dread 
of  an  act  of  sacrilege  which  a  Christian  only  can  commit,  the 
loving  recognition  of  an  inward  Presence  which  a  Christian  only 
can  possess — ^these  have  been  the  controlling,  sustaining,  hallow- 
ing motives  which  by  God's  grace  have  won  the  victory.  But  these 
motives  are  rooted  in  a  doctrine  of  Christ's  sacramental  union 
with  His  people,  which  is  the  veriest  fable  unless  the  indwelling 
Christ  be  truly  God.  The  power  of  these  motives  to  sustain  us 
in  purity  varies  with  our  hold  on  the  master-truth  which  they  so 
entirely  presuppose.  Such  motives  are  strong  and  effective  when 
our  faith  in  a  Divine  Christ  is  strong ;  they  are  weak  when  our 
faith  in  His  Divinity  is  weak ;  they  vanish  from  our  moral  life, 
and  leave  us  a  prey  to  our  enemy,  when  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  is 
explicitly  denied,  and  when  the  language  which  asserts  the  true 
incorporation  of  an  Almighty  Saviour  with  our  frail  humanity  is 
resolved  into  the  fantastic  drapery  of  an  empty  metaphor. 

(0)  If  the  civilized  pagan  was  impure,  he  was  also  proud  and 
self-assertiDg.  He  might  perhaps  deem  overt  acts  of  pride  an 
imprudence,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  likely  to  provoke  a 
Nemesis  from  some  spiteful  deity.  The  fates  were  against  con- 
tinued prosperity;  and  it  was  unwise  to  boast  of  that  which 
they  waited  to  destroy, — 

'Invida  fatonim  series,  smninisque  negatum 
Stare  diti,  nimioque  graves  sub  pondere  lapsus'.' 

But  when  this  prudential  consideration  did  not  weigh  with  him, 
the  pagan  gave  full  scope  to  the  assertion  of  self  in  thought, 
word,  and  act.  The  sentiment  of  pride  was  not  in  conflict  with 
his  higher  conscience,  as  would  be  the  case  with  Christians.  He 
indulged  it  without  scruple,  nay  rather  upon  principle, — 

'Secimdas  fortunas  decent  superbiees.' 

He  was  utterly  unable  to  see  intrinsic  evil  in  it ;  and  it  pene- 
trated in  a  subtle  but  intense  form  into  the  heart  of  those  better 
ethical  systems  which,  like  the  later  Stoicism,  appeared  most 
nearly  to  rival  the  moral  glories  of  the  Gospel.  Pride  indeed 
might  seem  to  have  been  the  misery  of  paganism  rather  than  its 

•  I  Car.  71.  15.  »  Lucan  i.  70.  «  Plaut.  Stich.  ii.  i.  27. 
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fault.  For  man  cannot  detach  himself  £rom  himself.  Man  is 
to  himself,  under  all  circumstances,  an  ever-presemt  suhject  of 
thought ;  hut  whether  this  thought  is  humhly  to  correspond  to 
the  real  conditions  of  his  existence,  or  is  to  assume  the  propor- 
tions of  a  turgid  and  miserahle  exaggeration,  will  depend  on  the 
question  whe&er  man  does  or  does  not  see  constantly  and  truly 
That  One  Being  Who  alone  can  reveal  to  him  his  true  place  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  universe.  Paganism  was  not  humble, 
because  to  paganism  the  true  God  was  but  a  name.  The  whole 
life  and  thought  of  the  pagan  world  was  therefore  very  naturally 
based  on  pride.  Its  literature,  its  governments,  its  religious 
institutions,  its  social  organization  and  hierarchy,  its  doctrines 
about  human  life  and  human  duty — all  alike  were  based  on  the 
principle  of  a  boundless  self-assertion.  They  were  based  on  that 
cruel  and  brutal  principle  which  in  the  end  hands  over  to  the 
keenest  wit  and  to  the  strongest  arm  the  sceptre  of  a  tyranny, 
that  knows  no  bounds,  save  those  of  its  strongest  lust,  checked 
and  controlled  by  the  most  lively  apprehensions  of  its  selfish 
foresight.  Now  how  did  Jesus  Christ  confi!Y)nt  this  power  of 
pride  thus  dominant  in  the  old  pagan  world  %  By  precept )  Un- 
doubtedly. '  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles,'  He  said  to  His  followers, 
^  exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  they  that  exercise  authority 
upon  them  are  called  benefactors.  But  ye  shall  not  be  soV 
■  ^  Whosoever  .exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  hulh- 
bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted  ^'  By  example  )  Let  us  listen  to 
Him.  '  Learn  of  Me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls  K*  '  If  I  your  Lord  and  Master 
have  washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet  V 

But  vihy  was  His  example  so  cogent  %  What  was*  it  in  Jesus 
Christ  which  revealed  to  man  the  moral  beauty  and  the  moral 
power  of  the  humiliation  of  self)  Was  it  that  being  a  Man, 
Who  had  within  His  grasp  the  prizes  which  are  at  the  command 
of  genius,  or  the  state  and  luxuries  which  may  be  bought  by 
wealth,  He  put  these  things  from  Him  %  If  He  was  only  Man, 
did  He  really  forego  wealth  and  station  ?  Were  they  ever — at 
least  on  a  great  scale — ^within  His  reach?  Even  if  it  be  thought 
that  they  were,  was  His  renunciation  of  them  a  measure  of 
*  that  mind  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ™,'  to  which  St.  Paul  dijcects 
the  gaze  of  the  practical  Christian  )  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen, 
meant  something  fSar  higher  than  the  refusal  of  any  earthly 

^  St.  Luke  xxii.  25.  »  Ibid.  adv.  11.  *  St.  Matt.  xi.  29. 

I  St.  John  xui.  14.  »  PhiL  ii.  ^ 
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greatness  when  he  drew  attention  to  the  self-rennnciation  of  his 
Lord  and  Mitster.  '  Being  in  the  form  of  God,  ...  He  emptied 
Himself  of  His  glory,  and  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a  slave  >*.' 
Historically  speaking,  it  is  not  Christ's  renunciation  of  earthly 
advantages  which  has  really  availed  to  make  Christians  humhle. 
The  strongest  motives  to  Christian  humility  are,  first,  the  nearer 
gight  of  God's  Purity  and  Blessedness  which  we  attain  through 
communion  with  His  Blessed  Son,  and  next,  or  rather  especially, 
as  the  Apostle  points  out,  the  real  scope  and  force  of  Christ's 
own  example.  Christ  left  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,  to  become  Man.  He  '  took  upon 
Him  OUT  flesh,  and  suffered  death  upon  the  Cross,  that  all  man- 
kind might  follow  the  example  of  His  great  humility  0/  There- 
fore the  manifestations  of  humility  in  Christendom  have  varied, 
on  the  whole,  correspondingly  with  earnestness  of  belief  in  that 
pre-existent  glory  from  which  the  Eedeemer  bent  so  humbly  to 
the  Cross  of  shame.  Certainly,  in  Jesus  this  deepest  of  hu- 
miliations was  the  fruit  of  His  charity  for  souls ;  whereas,  in  us, 
humble  thoughts  and  deeds  are  the  necessary  because  the  just 
expression  of  a  true  self-knowledge.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  true  Godhead,  discerned  through  the 
voluntary  lowliness  and  sufferings  of  His  Manhood,  braces 
humility,  and  rebukes  pride  at  the  bar  of  the  Christian  con- 
science. Can  men  really  see  God  put  such  honour  on  humility, 
and  be  as  though  they  saw  it  not  %  Can  a  creature,  who  has 
nothing  good  in  him  that  he  has  not  received,  and  whose  moral 
evil  is  entirely  his  own,  behold  the  Highest  One  thus  teaching 
him  the  truthful  attitude  of  a  created  life,  without  emotion,  with- 
out shame,  without  practical  self-abasement  %  What  place  is  there 
for  great  assertions  of  self  in  a  man  who  sincerely  believes  that 
he  has  been  saved  by  the  Death  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  ? 
Who  has  the  heart  to  vaunt  his  own  opinion,  or  to  parade  his 
accomplishments,  or  to  take  secret  pleasure  in  income  or  station 
or  intellectual  power,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  astonishing 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who,  when  He  was  rich,  for  our 
sakes  became  poor  P  t  It  is  the  Licamation  which  has  confronted 
human  pride,  by  revealing  God  clearly  to  the  conscience  of  men» 
but  also,  and  especially,  by  practically  setting  the  highest  possible 
honour  upon  extreme  self-humiliation.  It  is  the  Incarnation 
which  has  led  men  to  veil  high  gifts,  and  to  resign  places  of 

^  PhU.  ii.  6,  7.  o  Collect  for  Sunday  before  Easter. 

»  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 
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influence,  and  to  forego  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  birth,  that 
they  might  have  some  part,  however  fractionally  small,  in  the 
moral  glories  of  Bethlehem  and  Calvary.  It  is  the  Incarnation 
which  has  thus  saved  society  again  and  again  from  the  revo- 
lutionary or  despotic  violence  of  unbridled  ambitions,  by  bringing 
into  the  field  of  political  activity  the  corrective,  compensating 
force  of  active  self-denial.  An  enthusiasm  for  withdrawal  from 
the  general  struggle  to  aggrandise  self  has  feiscinated  those  wor- 
shippers of  an  Licamate  God,  who  have  learnt  from  Him  the 
true  glory  of  taking  the  lowest  place  at  the  feast  of  human  life. 
But  the  motive  for  such  repression  of  self  is  powerful  only  so 
far  as  faith  in  Christ's  Godhead  is  clear  and  strong.  The  culture 
of  humility  does  not  enter  into  the  ordinary  schemes  of  natural 
ethics;  and  Humanitarian  doctrines  are  found,  as  a  rule,  to 
accompany  intellectual  and  social  self-assertion.  It  has  been 
true  from  the  first,  it  is  true  at  this  hour,  that  a  sincere  faith 
which  recognises  in  the  Son  of  Mary,  laid  in  His  manger  and 
nailed  to  His  Cross,  none  other  than  the  Only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  conquer  the  natural  pride  of 
the  human  heart,  and  to  learn  the  bearing  of  a  little  child  <i — 
that  true  note  of  predestined  nobility — in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

(7)  Let  us  take  one  more  illustration  of  the  moral  fruitfulness 
of  a  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  There  is  a  grace,  to 
which  the  world  itself  does  homage,  and  which  those  who  bend 
neither  heart  nor  k^ee  before  the  world's  Bedeemer  admit  to  be 
the  consequence  of  His  appearance  among  men. 

Heathenism,  as  being  impure  and^roud,  was  consistently 
unloving.  For  as  the  one  vice  eats  out  the  delicacy  and  heart 
of  all  true  tenderness,  so  the  other  systematically  enthrones 
self  upon  the  ruins  of  the  unselfish  affections.  Despite  the 
Utopian  sketches  which  have  been  drawn  by  the  philosophers  of 
the  last  century,  the  sentiment  of  *  humanity '  is  too  feeble  a 
thing  to  create  in  us  a  true  love  of  man  as  man.  Man  does  not, 
in  his  natural  state,  love  his  brother  man,  except  it  be  from 
motives  of  interest  or  blood-relationship.  Nay,  man  regards  all 
who  are  not  thus  related  to  him  as  forming  the  irreat  company 
of  his  natural  rivals  and  enemies,  from  whom  he  has  noting  to 
expect  save  that  which  the  might  or  the  prudence  of  self-interest 
may  dictate. 

4  St.  Matt,  xviii.  3. 
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Such  is  the  voice  of  nnchristianized  nature :  man's  liighest  love 
is  the  love  of  self,  varied  by  those  subordinate  affections  which 
minister  to  self-love :  and  society  is  an  agglomeration  of  self- 
loving  beings,  whose  ruling  instincts  are  E^ped  by  force  or  by 
prudence  into  a  political  whole,  but  who  are  ever  ready,  as  op- 
portunity may  arise,  to  break  forth  into  the  excesses  of  an 
unchecked  barbarism.  Contempt  for  and  cruelty  towards  the 
slave,  hatred  of  the  political  or  literary  rival,  suspicious  aversion 
for.  the  foreigner,  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  human  virtue  and  of 
human  disinterestedness,  were  recognized  ingredients  in  the 
temper  of  pagan  times.  The  science  of  life  consisted  in  solving 
a  practical  equation  between  the  measure  of  evil  which  it  was 
desirable  to  inflict  upon  others,  and  the  amount  of  suffering 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  endure  at  their  hands.  Love  of 
mankind  would  have  seemed  folly  to  a  society,  the  recognised 
law  of  whose  life  was  selfishness,  and  whose  vices  culminated  in 
a  mutual  hatred  between  man  and  man,  class  and  class,  race 
and  race,  thinly  veiled  by  the  hollow  conventionalisms  which 
distinguish  Pagan  civilization  from  pure  barbarism  b. 

How  did  Jesus  Christ  reform  this  social  corruption  )  He  gave 
the  New  Commandment.  *  This  is  My  commandment,  that  ye 
love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you  *.'  But  was  His  love  merely 
the  love  of  a  holy  man  for  those  whose  hearts  were  too  dull  and 
earthly  to  love  Him  in  return  )  Could  ^such  a  human  love  as 
this  have  availed  to  compass  a  moral  revolution,  and  to  change 
the  deepest  instincts  of  mankind  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Christians 
have  measured  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  as  man  measures  all  love, 
by  observing  the  degree  in  which  it  involves  the  gift  of  self  t 
Love  is  ever  the  gift  of  self.  It  gives  that  which  costs  us  some- 
thing, or  it  is  not  love.  Its  spirit  may  vary  in  the  degree  of 
intensity,  but  it  is  ever  the  same.  It  is  always  and  everywhere 
the  sacnflce  of  self.  It  is  the  gift  of  time,  or  of  labour,  or  of 
income,  or  of  affection ;  it  is  the  surrender  of  reputation  and  of 
honour ;  it  is  the  acceptance  of  sorrow  and  of  pain  for  others. 

'  Rnd.  Nem.  i.  8j. 

*  Tit.  in.  3 :  lifitp  ydp  vorc  koI  rifiM  &y«^oi,  &irc(0ctj,  vXeivAfuvoit  9mf 
Xe^KTCs  hriOvfiitus  Kod  ^Soycus  ToudXxus,  iv  Koicif  iced  ip66y<f  Hidyoyrts, 
irrvyrrrolf  futrovvrts  &\a4^ov5« 

*  St.  John  XT.  I  a, 
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The  warmth  of  the  spirit  of  love  variee  with  the  felt  greatness 
of  the  sacrifice  which  expresses  it  and  which  is  its  life.  There- 
fore the  love  of  the  Divine  Christ  is  infinite.  *  He  loved  me,' 
says  an  apostle,  ^  and  gave  Himself  for  me  v.'  The  '  Self'  whicK 
He  gave  for  man  was  none  other  than  the  Infinite  God:  the 
reality  of  Christ's  Gk)dhead  is  the  truth  which  can  alone  measure 
the  greatness  of  His  love.  The  charities  of  His  earthly  life  are 
but  so  many  sparks  from  the  central  polumn  of  flame,  which 
bums  in  the  Self-devotion  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God.  The 
agonies  of  His  Passion  ai^  illuminated  each  and  all  with  a  moral 
no  less  than  a  doctrinal  meaning,  by  the  momentous  truth  that 
He  Who  is  crucified  between  two  thieves  is  nevertheless  the 
Lord  of  Glory.  From  this  faith  in  the  voluntary  Self-immolation 
of  the  Most  Holy,  a  new  power  of  love  has  streamed  forth  into 
the  soul  of  man  \  Of  this  love,  before  the  Incarnation,  man  not 
only  had  no  experience ;  his  moral  education  would  not  have 
trained  him  even  to  admire  it.  But  the  Infinite  Beiiig  bowing 
down  to  Self-chosen  humiliation  and  agony,  that,  without  violat- 
ing His  essential  attributes,  He  might  win  to  Himself  the  heart 
of  His  erring  creatures,  has  provoked  an  answer  of  grateful  love^ 
first  towards  Himself,  and  tiien  for  His  sake  towards  His  crea- 
tures. Thus  '  with  His  Own  right  Hand,  and  with  His  holy 
Arm,  He  hath  gotten  Himself  the  victory  ^ '  over  the  selfishness 
as  over  the  sins  of  man.  '  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved 
usy.'  If  human  life  has  been  brightened  by  the  thousand 
courtesies  of  our  Christian  civilization ;  if  human  pain  has  been 
alleviated  by  the  unnumbered  activities  of  Christian  charity;  if 
the  face  of  Christendom  is  beautified  by  institutions  which  cheer 
the  earthly  existence  of  millions;  these  results  are  due  to 
Christian  faith  in  the  Chafity  of  the  Redeemer,  which  is  infinite 
because  the  Eedeemer  is  Divine.  And  'thus  the  temples  of 
Christehdom,  Visibly  perpetuating*  the  worship  of  Christ  firom 
$ge  to  age,  a^e  not  the  only  visible  witnesses  among  us  to  His 
Divine  pi'erogatives.  The  hospital,  in  which  the  bed  of  anguish 
is  soothed  by  the  hand  of  science  under  the  guidance  of  love ; 
the  penitentiary,  where  the  Victims  of  a  selfish  passion  are  raised 
to  a  new  moral  life  by  the  care  and  delicacy  of  an  unmercenary 
tenderness ;  the  school,  which  gathers  the  ragged  outcasts  of  onr 
great  cities,  rescuing  them  from  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  which 

•  GW.  ii.  30. 

^  Phil.  i.  8,  where  note  l»  trKXdrfxvois  *lri<rov  Xpurrov,  and  oompare 
St.  Luke  i.  78. 

»  Pb.  xcviii.  a.  t  i  St.  Joh^  It.  19. 
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else  they  must  be  the  prey; — ^what  is  the  fountain-head  of  these 
blessed  and  practical  results,  but  the  truth  of  His  Divinity,  Who 
has  kindled  man  into  charity  by  giving  Himself  for  man  1  The 
moral  results  of  Calvary  are  what  they  are,  because  Christ  is 
God.  He  Who  stooped  from  heaven  to  the  humiliations  of  the 
Cross  has  opened  in  the  heart  of  redeemed  man  a  fountain  of 
love  and  compassion.  No  distinctions  within  the  vast  circle  of 
the  human  family  can  narrow  or  pervert  its  course ;  nor  can  it 
cease  to  flow  while  Christians  believe,  that  Christ  crucified  for 
men  is  the  Only-begotten  Son  of  God. 

It  is  therefore  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  Divinity  has  impoverished  the  moral  life  of  Christendom 
*  by  removing  Christ  from  the  category  of  imitable  beings.'  For 
on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  leaves  His  Humanity  altogether 
intact ;  on  the  other,  it  enhances  the  force  of  His  example  as  a 
model  of  the  graces  of  humility  and  love.  Thus  from  age  to  age 
this  doctrine  has  in  truth  fertilizied  the  moral  soul  of  human  life, 
not  less  than  it  has  guarded  and  illuminated  intellectual  truth. 
How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise  1  *  If  God  spared  not  His 
Own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not 
with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  1 '  Who  shall  wonder  if 
wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemption  are 
given  with  the  gift  of  the  Eternal  Son  %  Who  shall  wonder  if  by 
this  gift,  a  keen,  strong  setnse  of  the  Pei^sonality  and  Life  of  God, 
and  withal  a  true  estimate  of  man's  true  dignity,  of  his  capacity, 
through-  grace,  for  the  highest  forms  of  life,  are  guarded  in  the 
sanctuary  of  human  thought  1  Who  shall  gainsay  it,  if  along 
with  this  gift  we  inherit  a'  bddy  of  revealed  and  certain  truth, 
reposing  on  the  word  of  an  Infallible  Teacher ;  if  we  are  washed 
in  a  stream  of  cleansing  Blood,  Irhich  flows  from  an  atoning 
fountain  opened  on  Calvary  for  the  sin  and  uncleanness  of  a 
guilty  -Mrorld ;  if  we  ai'e  sustained  by  sacraments  which  make  us 
really  pattakers  of  the  Nature  of  our  God ;  if  we  are  capable  of 
virtues  which  embellish  and  elevate  humanity,  yet  which,  but  for 
the  ^ttength  and  example  of  our  Lord,  might  have  seemed  too 
plaiiily  unattainable  % 

For  the  Divinity  of  God's  Own  Son,  freely  giveA  for  us 
sinnetB  to  suffer  and  to  die,  is  the  very  heart  of  our  Christian 
faith.  It  cannot  be  denied  without  tearing  out  the  vitals  of  a 
living  Christianity^  Its  roots  are  struck  far  back  into  the  pro* 
phecy,  the  typology,  the  ethics,  of  th^  Old  Testament.  It  alone 
supplies  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  moral  attitude  of  Jesus 
Christ  towards  His  coAtemporarieB.    It  is  the  true  key  to  His 
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teaching,  to  His  miracles,  to  the  leading  mysteries  of  His  life,  to 
His  power  of  controlling  the  issues  of  history.  As  such,  it  is 
put  forward  by  apostles  who,  differing  in  much  besides,  were 
made  one  by  tfds  fedth  in  His  Divinity  and  in  the  truths  which 
are  bound  up  with  it.  It  enters  into  the  world  of  speculative 
discussion ;  it  is  analysed,  criticised,  denounced,  proscribed,  be- 
trayed; yet  it  emerges  from  the  crucible  wherein  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  every  intellectual  solvent  that  hostile 
ingenuity  could  devise ;  it  has  lost  nothing  from,  it  has  added 
nothing  to,  its  original  significance ;  it  has  only  been  clothed  in 
a  symbol  which  interprets  it  to  new  generations,  and  which  lives 
in  the  confessions  of  the  gratefcd  Church.  Its  later  history  is 
explained  when  we  remember  the  basis  on  which  it  really  rests. 
The  question  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  the  question  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  Christianity.  ^  If  Christ  be  not  God,'  it  has  been 
truly  said,  ^  He  is  not  so  great  as  Mohammed.'  But  Christ's 
moral  relation  to  Mohammed  may  safely  be  lefb  to  every  un- 
sophisticated conscience ;  and  if  the  conscience  owns  in  Him  the 
Moral  Chief  of  humanity,  it  must  take  Him  at  His  word  when 
He  unveils  before  it  His  superhuman  glory. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  does  not  merely  bind  us 
to  the  historic  past,  and  above  all  to  the  first  records  of  Chris- 
tianity; it  is  at  this  hour  the  strength  of  the  Christian  Church. 
There  are  forces  abroad  in  the  world  of  thought  which,  if  they 
could  be  viewed  apart  from  all  that  counteracts  them,  might  well 
make  a  Christian  fear  for  thp  fature  of  humanity.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  Church  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  possessions 
secured  to  her  by  the  reverence  of  centuries,  and  of  a  place  of 
honour  which  may  perhaps  have  guarded  civilization  more  effec- 
tively than  it  can  be  shewn  to  have  strengthened  religion.  The 
Faith  has  once  triumphed  ^thout  these  gifts  of  Providence ; 
and,  if  God  wills,  she  can  again  dispense  with  them.  But  never 
since  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel  was  fundamental  Christian 
truth  denied  and  denounced  so  largely,  and  with  such  passionate 
animosity,  as  is  the  case  at  this  moment  in  each  of  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  It  may  be  that  God  has  in  store 
for  His  Church  greater  trials  to  her  faith  than  she  has  yet 
experienced ;  it  maybe  that  along  with  the  revived  scorn  of  the 
old  pagan  spirit,  the  persecuting  sword  of  pagan  hatred  will  yet 
be  unsheathed.  Be  it  so,  if  so  He  wills  it.  The  holy  city  is 
strong  in  knowing  '  that  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  tiierefore 
shall  she  not  be  removed ;  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right 
early.     The  heathen  make  much  ado,  and  the  kingdoms  are 
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moved ;  but  God  hath  shewed  His  Voice,  and  the  earth  shall 
melt  away.'  When  the  waters  of  human  opinion  rage  and  swell, 
and  the  mountains  shake  at  the  tempest  of  the  same,  our  Divine 
Lord  is  not  unequal  to  the  defence  of  His  Name  and  His 
Honour.  If  the  sky  seem  dark  and  the  winds  contrary;  if  ever 
and  anon  the  strongest  intellectual  and  social  currents  of  our 
civilization  mass  themselves  threateningly,  as  if  to  overwhelm 
the  holy  bark  as  she  rides  upon  the  waves ;  we  know  Who  is 
with  her,  unwearied  and  vigilant,  though  He  should  seem  to 
sleep.  His  presence  forbids  despondency;  His  presence  assures 
us  that  a  cause  which  has  consistently  conquered  in  its  day  of 
apparent  failure,  cannot  but  calmly  abide  the  issue.  ^  Although 
the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ; 
the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  &.il,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no 
meat ;  the  flocks  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be 
no  herd  in  the  stalls :  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  salvation.' 

Would  that  tibese  anxieties  might  in  God's  good  providence 
work  out  a  remedy  for  the  wounds  of  His  Church!  Would 
that,  in  presence  of  the  common  foe,  and  yet  more  by  clinging 
to  the  common  faith.  Christians  could  learn  to  understand  each 
other !  Surely  it  might  seem  that  agreement  in  so  stupendous 
a  belief  as  the  Divinity  of  our  Crucified  Lord  might  avail  to 
overshadow,  or  rather  to  force  on  a  reconciliation  of  the  differ- 
ences which  divide  those  who  share  it.  Is  it  but  the  indulgence 
of  a  fond  dream  to  hope  that  a  heartier,  more  meditative,  more 
practical  grasp  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  will  one  day  again  unite 
His  children  in  the  bonds  of  a  restored  unity  f  Is  it  altogether 
chimerical  to  expect  that  Christians  who  believe  Christ  to  be 
truly  God,  will  see  more  clearly  what  is  involved  in  that  faith, 
and  what  is  inconsistent  with  it ;  that  they  will  supply  what  is 
wanting  or  will  abandon  what  is  untenable  in  their  creed  and 
practice,  so  that  before  men  and  angels  they  may  openly  unite 
in  the  adoring  confession  of  their  Divine  Head?  The  pulse 
quickens,  and  the  eyes  fill  with  tears,  at  the  bare  thought  of 
this  vision  of  peace,  at  this  distant  but  blessed  prospect  of  a 
reunited  Christendom.  What  dark  doubts  would  it  not  dispel  I 
What  deep  consolations  would  it  not  shed  forth  on  millions  of 
souls  I  What  fascination  would  not  the  spectacle  of  concordant 
prayer  and  harmonious  action  among  the  servants  of  Christ 
exert  over  the  hearts  of  sinners !  With  what  majestic  energy 
would  the  reinvigorated  Church,  *  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners,'  address  herself  forthwith  to  the  heartier  promotion  of 
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man's  best  interests,  to  the  richer  development  of  the  Christian 
life,  to  more  energetic  labours  for  the  conversion  of  the  world ! 
But  we  may  not  dwell,  except  in  hope  and  prayer,  upon  the 
secrets  of  Divine  Providence.  It  may  be  our  Lord's  purpose  to 
shew  to  His  servants  of  this  generation  only  His  work,  and  to 
reserve  for  their  children  the  vision  of  His  glory.  It  must  be 
our  duty,  in  view  of  His  revealed  Will,  and  with  a  simple  faith 
in  His  Wisdom  and  His  Power ^  to  pray  our  Lord  ^  that  all  they 
that  do  confess  God's  Holy  Name,  may  agree  in  the  truth  of 
His  Holy  Word,  and  live  in  unity  and  godly  love.' 

But  here  we  must  close  this  attempt  to  reassert,  against  some 
misapprehensions  of  modern  thought,  the  great  truth  which 
guards  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  which  is  the  most  precious 
feature  in  the  intellectual  heritage  of  Christians.  And  for  you, 
dear  brethren,  who  by  your  generous  interest  or  by  your  warm 
sympathies  have  so  accompanied  and  sustained  hun,  what  can 
iiie  preacher  more  fittingly  or  more  sincerely  desire,  than  that 
any  clearer  sight  of  the  Divine  Person  of  our  glorious  and  living 
Lord  which  may  have  been  granted  you,  may  be,  by  Him, 
blessed  to  your  present  sanctification  and  to  your  endless  peace? 
If  you  are  intellectually  persuaded  that  in  confessing  the  true 
Godhead  of  Jesus  you  have  not  followed  a  cunningly-devised 
fable,  or  the  crude  imagination  of  a  semi-'barbarous  and  distant 
age,  then  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  rest  content  with  this  intel- 
lectual persuasion.  A  truth  so  sublime,  so  imperious,  has  other 
work  to  do  in  you  besides  shaping  into  theoretic  compactness  a 
certain  district  of  your  thought  about  the  goodness  of  God  and 
the  wants  of  man.  The  Divine  Christ  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church  is  no  mere  actor,  though  He  were  the  greatest,  in  the 
great  tragedy  of  human  history;  He  belongs  not  exclusively 
or  especially  to  the  past;  He  is  'the  Same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.'  He  is  at  this  moment  all  that  He  was 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  all  that  He  has  been  to  our  fathers, 
all  that  He  will  be  to  our  children.  He  is  the  Divine  and 
Infallible  Teacher,  the  Healer  and  Pardoner  of  sin,  the  Source 
of  all  graces,  the  Conqueror  of  Satan  and  of  death — ^now,  as 
of  old,  and  as  in  years  to  come.  Now  as  heretofore,  He  is 
'able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  them  that  come  unto  God 
by  Him;'  now,  as  on  the  day  of  His  triumph  over  deaths 
*He  opens  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers;'  now, 
as  in  tiie  first  age  of  the  Church,  He  it  is  '  that  hath  the  key 
of  David,  that  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth;  and  shutteth, 
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and  no  man  openeth^.'  He  is  ever  the  Same;  but,  as  the 
children  of  time,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  we  move  onwards  in 
perpetual  change.  The  hours  of  life  pass,  they  do  not  return ; 
they  pass,  yet  they  are  not  forgotten ;  *  pereunt  et  imputantur/ 
But  the  present  is  our  own ;  we  may  resolve,  if  we  will,  to  live 
as  men  who  live  for  the  glory  of  an  Incarnate  God.  Brethren, 
you  shall  not  repent  it,  if,  when  life's  burdens  press  heavily,  and 
especially  at  that  solemn  hour  when  human  help  must  fail,  you 
are  able  to  lean  with  strong  confidence  on  the  arm  of  an 
Almighty  Saviour.  May  He  in  deed  and  truth  be  with  you, 
alike  in  your  pilgrimage  through  this  world,  and  when  that 
brief  journey  is  drawing  to  its  close  I  May  you,  sustained  by 
His  Presence  and  aid,  so  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  as  to  fear  no  evil,  and  to  find,  at  the  gate  of  the  eternal 
world,  that  all  the  yearnings  of  faith  and  hope  are  to  be  more 
than  satisfied  by  the  vision  of  the  Divine  '  King  in  His 
Beauty  I' 

»  Bev.  iii.  7. 
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NOTE  A,  ON  Lectubb  I. 

The  works  upon  the  Life  of  our  Lord  alluded  to  in  the  text  are 

the  following. 

I.  Das  Leben  Jesu,  von  Dr,  F,  2>.  Strauss^  1835.  This  work 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  in  1864  was  followed 
up  by  Dda  Leben  Jesfu^  filr  das  Deutsche  Yolk  hearheitet. 
Leipsig,  Brockhaus. 

Strauss'  argument  is  chieflj  concerned  with  the  differences 
between  the  Evangelists,  and  with  the  miraculous  features  of 
their  narratives.  He  regards  the  miracles  as  '  myths,'  that  is  to 
say,  as  pure  fictions.  His  position  is,  that  the  speculative  ideas 
about  Jesus  which  were  circulating  in  the  first  century  were 
dressed  up  in  a  traditional  form,  the  substance  of  which  was 
derived  &om  the  Messianic  figures  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
-violent  supposition  was  really  dictated  by  Strauss'  philosophy. 
Denying  the  possible  existence  of  miracle,  of  the  supernatural,  of 
the  invisible  world,  and  even  the  existence  of  a  personal  living 
God,  Strauss  undertakes  to  explain  the  Gospel-history  as  the 
natural  development  of  germs  previously  latent  in  the  world 
of  human  life  and  thought.  Upon  the  ground  that  nothing  is 
absolute,  that  all  is  relative,  Strauss  will  not  allow  that  any  one 
man  can  absolutely  have  realized  the  '  idea '  of  humanity.  The 
sanctity  of  Jesus  was  only  relative ;  and,  speaking  historically, 
Jesus  fell  far  below  the  absolute  Idea  to  which  the  ^bought  of  the 
Apostolical  age  endeavoured  to  elevate  Him  by  the  '  mythical ' 
additions  to  His  '  Life.'  Thus  Strauss'  criticism  is  in  reality  the 
application  of  Hegel's  doctrine  of  ^absolute  idealism'  to  the 
Gospel  narratives.     ^  It  is,'  observes  Dr.  Mill,  '  far  more  from  a 
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desire  of  working  out  on  a  historical  ground  the  philosophical 
principles  of  his  master,  than  from  any  attachment  to  mythical 
theories  on  their  own  account,  that  we  are  clearly  to  deduce  the 
destructive  process  which  Strauss  has  applied  to  the  Life  of 
Jesus/     (Myth.  Interpr.  p.  II.) 

Strauss'  later  work  is  addressed  not  to  the  learned,  but  to  the 
German  people,  with  a  view  to  destroying  the  influence  of  the 
Lutheran  pastors.  He  observes  in  his  Preface :  '  Wer  die  PfigJPen 
aus  der  Kirche  schaffen  will,  der  muss  erst  das  Wunder  aus  der 
Keligion  schaffen.'  (Vorrede,  p.  xix.)  With  this  practical  object 
he  sets  to  work ;  and  although  the  results  at  which  he  arrives 
are  perhaps  more  succinctly  stated  than  in  his  earlier  book,  the 
real  difference  between  them  ijs  not  considerable.  He  makes 
little  use  of  the  critical  speculations  on  the  Gospels  which  have 
been  produced  in  Protestant  and  Bationalistic  Germany  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  Thus  he  is  broadly  at  issue  with  the  later 
Tubingen  writers  on  the  subject  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel;  he 
altogether  disputes  their  fav(»iriie  theory  of  its  '  originality,'  and 
views  it  as  only  a  colourless  r^9Mm^  of  tibe  narratives  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke.  His  philosophical  theory  still,  however, 
controls  his  religious  speculations :  Jesus  did  for  religicm  what 
Socrates  did  for  philosophy,  and  Aristotle  for  science.  Although 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  world  constituted  an  epoch.  He 
belonged  altogether  to  humanity:  He  did  not  rise  above  it; 
Se  might  even  be  surpassed.  The  second  book,^  like  tiie  first,  is 
an  elaboration  of  the  thesis  that '  the  idea  cannot  attain  its  full 
development  in  a  single  individual  of  the  species;'  and  to  this 
elaboration  there  are  added  some  fierce  attacks  upon  the  social 
and  religious  institutions  of  Europe,  designed  more  particularly 
to  promote  an  anti-Christian  social  involution  in  northern 
Germany. 

2.  Das  Charahterhild  Jesu,  ein  hibUscher  Yersuchy  von  Dr. 
Daniel  Schenkel.     2^  Auflage.     Wiesbaden,  1864. 

Dr.  Schenkel  begiins  by  insisting  upon  the  ^irratioual'  cha- 
racter of  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the  Union  of  two  Natures  in 
our  Lord's  Person.  Nothing,  he  thinks,  short  of  the  oppression 
with  which  the  medieeval  Qiurch  treated  all  attempts  at  free 
thought  can  account  for  the  perpetuation  of  such  a  df^gma.  The 
Beformers,  although  they  proclaimed  the  prindple  of  free  enquiry, 
yet  did  not  venture  honestly  to  apply  it  to  the  traditional  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Person ;  primitive  Protestantism  was  afraid  of 
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the  consequences  of  its  fundamental  principle.  The  orthodox 
doctrine  accordingly  outlived  the  Keformation ;  but  the  older 
nationalism  has  established  a  real  claim  upon  our  gratitude  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  pure  Humanity  of  Christ,  although,  Dr.  Schenkel 
thinks,  it  has  too  entirely  stripped  Him  of  His  '  Divinity,'  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  moral  beauty  to  which  we  may  still  apply  that 
designation.  As  for  the  Christ  of  Schleiermacher,  he  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  that  earnest  and  gifted 
teacher,  but  he  is  not,  according  to  Schenkel,  the  Jesus  of 
history.  Strauss  does  in  the  main  represent  Jesus  such  as  He 
was  in  the  reality  of  His  historical  life;  but  Strauss*  repre- 
sentation is  too  much  tinged  with  modem  colourings ;  nor  are 
his  desolating  negations  sufficiently  counterbalanced  by  those 
positive  results  of  this  thoroughgoing  'criticism*  upon  which 
Dr.  Schenkel  proposes  to  dwell.  For  the  future,  faith  in  Christ 
is  to  rest  on  more  solid  bases  than  '  auf  denen  des  AberglaubenB, 
der  Priesterherrschafb,  und  einer  mit  heiteren  oder  schreckenden 
Bildem  angefuUten  Phantasie.*     (p.  11.) 

Dr.  Schenkel  makes  the  most  of  the  late  Tilbingen  theory  of 
the  '  originality,'  as  it  is  called,  of  St.  Mark,  and  of  the  non- 
historical  character,  as  he  maintains,  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ; 
although  he  deals  very  *  freely*  with  the  materials,  which  he  re- 
serves as  still  entitled  to  historical  consideration.  Dr.  Schenkel 
does  not  hold  that  the  Evangelistic  account  of  Christ's  miracles 
is  altogether  mythical ;  it  has,  he  thinks,  a  certain  basis  of  fact. 
He  admits  that  our  Lord  may  have  possessed  what  may  be 
termed  a  miraculous  gift,  even  if  this  should  be  rightly  explained 
to  be  only  a  rare  natural  endowment.  He  had  a  power  of  calm- 
ing persons  of  deranged  mind ;  His  assurances  of  the  pardon  of 
their  sins,  acting  beneficially  on  their  nei*vous  system,  produced 
these  restorative  effects.  Dr.  Schenkel  holds  it  to  be  utterly 
impossible  that  Jesus  could  have  worked  any  of  the  '  miracles  of 
nature  ;'  since  this  would  have  proved  Him  to  be  truly  God.  All 
such  narratives  as  His  calming  the  storm  in  the  lake  are  there- 
fore part  of  that  *  torrent  of  legend '  with  which  the  historical 
germ  of  His  real  Life  has  been  overlaid  by  later  enthusiasms. 
The  Resurrection,  accordingly,  is  not  a  fact  of  history ;  it  is  a 
creation  of  the  imaginative  devotion  of  the  first  disciples.  (See 
p.  314.)  Dr.  Schenkel  considers  the  appearances  of  our  Risen 
Lord  to  have  been  only  so  many  glorifications  of  His  character 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  believed  in  Him.  To  them  He  was 
manifested  as  One  who  lives  eternally,  in  that  He  has  founded 
His  kingdom  on  earth  by  His  word  and  His  Spirit. 

Ll 
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The  main  idea  of  Dr.  Schenkel's  book  is  to  make  the  Life  of 
Jesus  the  text  of  an  attack  upon  thoee  who  are  ConservatiYes  in 
politics  and  orthodox  Lutherans  in  religion.  It  is  not  so  mnch 
a  biography,  or  eyen  a  sketch  of  character,  as  a  polemical 
pamphlet.  The  treatment  of  oar  Lord's  words  and  actions,  and 
still  more  the  highly-coloured  representation  of  the  Pharisees, 
are  throughout  intended  to  express  the  writer's  view  of  schools 
and  parties  in  Lutheran  Grermany.  The  Pharisees  of  course  are 
the  orthodox  Lutherans;  while  Jesus  Christ  is  the  political 
demagogue  and  liberal  sceptic.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the 
etiquette  of  history  is  scrupulously  observed ;  and  yet  the  reall  v 
historical  interest  is  as  small,  as  the  polemical  references  are 
continuous  and  piquant.  The  woes  which  Jesus  pronounces 
against  the  Pharisees  are  not  directed  simply  against  hypocrisy 
and  formalism ;  *  the  curse  of  Christ,'  we  are  told,  '  like  the 
trumpet  of  the  last  Judgment,  lights  for  eyer  upon  eyery  church 
that  is  based  upon  tradition  and  upon  the  ascendancy  of  a 
privileged  clergy.'  '  Der  Weheruf  Jesu  ist  noch  nicht  yerklungen. 
£r  trifPt  noch  heute,  wie  eine  Posaune  des  Grerichts,  jedes  auf  die 
Satzungen  der  Ueberlieferung  und  auf  die  Herrschaft  eines  mit 
Yorzugsrechten  ausgestatteten  Klerus  gegriindete  Eirchenthnin.' 
(p.  254.)  Perhaps  the  most  singular  illustration  of  profisaie  reck- 
lessness in  exegesis  that  can  easily  be  found  in  modem  literature 
is  Dr.  Schenkel's  explanation  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  sin,  he  tells  us,  does  not  consist,  as  we  may  have  mistakenly 
supposed,  in  a  deliberate  relapse  from  grace  into  impenitence;  it 
is  not  the  sin  of  worldly  or  unbelieying  persons.  It  is  the  sin  of 
orthodoxy;  it  is  a  '  Theologisch-hierarchischer  Yerhartung  und 
Yerstockung ;'  and  those  who  defend  and  propagate  the  ancient 
futh  of  Christians,  in  spite  of  rationalistic  warnings  against  doing 
so,  are  really  guilty  of  it.     (Charakt.  p.  106.) 

Dr.  Schenkel  has  explained  himself  more  elaborately  on  some 
points  in  his  pamphlet  '  Die  Protestantische  Freiheit,  in  ihrem 
gegenwartigen  Kampfe  mit  der  kirchlichen  Beaktion'  (Wies- 
baden, 1862).  He  fiercely  demands  a  Humanitarian  Christology 
(p.  153).  He  laments  that  eyen  Zwingli's  thought  was  still 
fettered  by  the  formulsB  of  Nicsea  and  Chalcedon  (p«  152),  nay, 
he  remarks  that  St.  Paul  himself  has  assigned  to  Christ  a  rank 
which  led  on  naturally  to  the  Church-belief  in  the  Diyinity  of 
His  Person  (p.  148).  That  belief  Dr.  Schenkel  considers  to  be 
a  shred  of  heathen  superstition  which  had  found  its  way  into  the 
circle  of  Christian  ideas  (ibid.) ;  while  he  sorrowfolly  protests 
that  the  adoration  of  Jesus,  both  in  the  public  Seryices  of  the 
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Church  and  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  has  superseded  that 
of  God  the  Father.  *  Vom  fttnften  Jahrhundert  bis  zur  Reforma- 
tion (he  might  have  begun  four  centuries  earlier  and  gone  on  for 
three  centuries  later)  wird  Jesus  Christ  durchgangig  als  der 
Herrgott  verehrt'  (p.  149).  Indeed,  throughout  this  brochure 
Dr.  Schenkel's  positions  are  simply  those  of  the  old  Socinianism, 
resting  however  upon  a  Eationalistic  method  of  treatment,  which 
in  its  more  logical  phases  regards  much  of  what  Socinianism 
itself  retains,  as  the  yoke  of  an  intolerable  orthodoxy. 

3.  Geachickte  Chnstus*  und  Seiner  Zeity  von  ffeinrich  Ewcdd, 
Gottingen,  1857.     2^  Ausgabe. 

This  work  is  on  no  account  to  be  placed  on  the  level  of  those 
of  Strauss  or  Schenkel,  to  which  in  some  most  vital  particulars 
it  is  opposed.  Indeed,  Ewald's  defence  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and 
his  deeper  spirituality  of  tone,  must  command  a  relififious  in- 
terest,  which  would  be  of  a  high  order,  if  only  t^  writer 
believed  in  our  Lord's  Godhead.  That  this,  unhappily,  is  not 
the  case,  will  be  apparent  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  volume  on  *  Die  Ewige  Verherrlichung,'  pp.  496- 
504, — beautiful  as  are  some  of  the  passages  which  it  contains. 
His  explanation  of  the  titles  *  Son  of  God'  and  *  Word  of  God,' 
p.  502,  is  altogether  inadequate ;  and  his  statement  that  '  nie 
hat  Jesu  als  der  Sohn  und  das  Wort  Gottes  sich  mit  der  Yater 
und  Gotte  Selbst  (&om  whom  Ewald  accordingly  distinguishes 
our  Lord)  verwechselt  oder  vermessen  sich  selbst  diesem  gleich- 
gestellt,'  is  simply  contradicted  by  St.  John  v.  and  x. 

4.  Die  Menschliche  Entrmchelung  Jesu  Chrisit,  von  Th,  Keim, 
Ztirich,  1861.  Die  geschichtliche  WiirdeJesUy  von  Th,Keimy 
Zurich,  1864.  Der  geschichtliche  Christus,  Mine  Eeihe  von 
Vortrdgen  mit  Qudlenbeweis  vmd  Ghronologie  des  Lehens 
Jesu^  von  TK  Kdm,     Zurich,  1866. 

Dr.  Keim,  although  rejecting  the  fourth  Gospel,  retains  too 
much  of  the  mind  of  Schleiermacher  to  be  justly  associated  with 
Drs.  Strauss  or  Schenkel.  Dr.  Keim,  indeed,  sees  in  our  Lord 
only  a  Man,  but  still  an  eminently  mysterious  Man  of  incom- 
parable grandeur  of  character.  He  recognises,  although  in- 
adequately, the  startling  self-assertion  of  our  Lord ;  and  he 
differs  most  emphatically  from  Strauss,  Schenkel,  and  Kenan  in 
recognising  the  real  sinlessness  of  Jesus.  He  admits,  too,  the 
historical  value  of  our  Lord's  eschatological  discourses ;  he  does 
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not  regard  His  miracles  ^  of  nature '  as  absolutely  impossible ; 
and  he  heartily  believes  in  the  reality  of  Christ's  own  Eesurrec- 
tion  from  the  dead.  He  cannot  account  for  the  phenomenon  of 
the  Church,  if  the  Resurrection  be  denied.  Altogether  he  seems 
to  consider  that  the  Life  of  Jesus  as  a  spiritual,  moral,  and,  in 
some  respects,  supernatural  fact,  is  unique ;  but  an  intellectual 
spectre,  the  assumed  invariability  of  historical  laws,  as  we  con- 
ceive them,  seems  to  interpose  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
drawing  the  otherwise  inevitable  inference.  Yet  for  such  as 
he  is,  let  us  hope  much. 

5.  La  Vie  de  Jesus,  ixirr  E,  Benan     Paris,  1863.  . 

Of  this  well-known  book  it  may  suffice  here  to  say  a  very  few 
words.  Its  one  and  only  excellence  is  its  incomparable  style. 
From  every  other  point  of  view  it  is  deplorable.  Historically,  it 
deals  most  arbitrarily  with  the  data  upon  which  it  professes  to 
be  based.  Thus  in  the  different  pictures  of  Christ's  aim  and 
action,  during  what  are  termed  the  second  and  the  third  periods 
of  His  Ministry,  a  purely  artificial  contrast  is  presented.  Theo- 
logically, this  work  proceeds  throughout  on  a  really  atheistic 
assumption,  disguised  beneath  the  thin  veil  of  a  pantheistic 
phraseology.  It  assumes  that  no  such  being  as  a  personal  God 
exists  at  all.  The  'god'  with  whom,  according  to  M.  Benan, 
Jesus  had  such  uninterrupted  communion,  but  from  whom  he  is 
so  entirely  distinct,  is  only  the  'category  of  the  ideal.'  .  It  is, 
however,  when  we  look  at  the  *  Vie  de  J^sus '  from  a  moral  point 
of  view,  that  its  shortcomings  are  most  apparent  in  their  length 
and  breadth.  Its  hero  is  a  fanatical  impostor,  who  pretends  to 
be  and  to  do  that  which  he  knows  to  be  beyond  him,  but  who 
nevertheless  is  held  up  to  our  admiration  as  the  ideal  of  hu- 
manity. In  place  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Christ  of  the 
Gospels,  M.  Renan  presents  us  with  a  character  devoid  of  any 
real  majesty,  of  any  tolerable  consistency,  and  even  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  moral  goodness.  If  M.  Benan  himself  does 
not  perceive  that  the  object  of  his  enthusiasm  is  simply  an 
offence  to  any  healthy  conscience,  this  is  only  an  additional 
proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  fatal  influence  of  pantheistic 
thought  upon  the  most  gifted  natures.  It  destroys  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  moral  nerve.  Enough  to  say  that  M.  Benan  presents 
us  with  a  Christ  who  in  his  Gethsemane  was  possibly  thinking 
of  '  les  jeunes  filles  qui  auraient  peut-dtre  consenti  k  I'aimer.' 

(P-  379-) 
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It  ought  perhaps  here  to  be  added  that  M.  de  Pressens^'s 
work,  '  J^Bus-Christj  son  Temps,  sa  Vie,  son  CEuvre,'  Paris,  1865, 
although  failing  (as  might  be  expected)  to  do  justice  to  the 
sacramental  side  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  and  Teaching,  is  yet 
on  the  whole  a  most  noble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Truth, 
for  which  the  deep  gratitude  of  all  sincere  Christians  cannot  but 
be  due  to  its  accomplished  author. 

6.  Ecce  Homo ;   a  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus 
Christ.     London  and  Cambridge,  Macmillan,  1866. 

Every  one  who  reads  *  Ecce  Homo '  must  heartily  admire  the 
generous  passion  for  human  improvement  which  glows  through- 
out the  whole  volume.  And  especial  acknowledgment  is  due  to 
the  author  from  Christian  believers,  for  the  emphasis  with 
which  he  has  insisted  on  the  following  truths : — 

Christ's  moral  sublimity. 

Christ's  claim  of  supremacy. 

Christ's  success  in  His  work. 
Incidentally^  moreover,  he  has  brought  out  into  their  true 
prominence  some  portions  of  the  truth,  which  are  lost  sight  of 
by  popular  religionists  in  England.  As  an  example  of  this,  his 
earnest  recognition  of  the  visibility  of  the  Society  founded  by 
Christ  may  be  instanced.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  writer 
has  carefully  avoided  all  reference  to  the  cardinal  question  of 
Christ's  Person;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  has  done  this  deliber- 
ately.  (Pref.  to  5th  Ed.  p.  xx.)  The  result  however  is,  that  his 
book  is  pervaded,  as  it  seems  to  many  of  his  readers,  by  an  es- 
sential flaw.  It  is  not  merely  that  our  Lord's  claims  canriot  be 
morally  estimated  apart  from  a  clear  estimate  of  His  Person. 
The  author  professes  to  be  answering  the  question,  *  What  was 
Christ's  object  in  founding  the  Society  which  is  called  by  His 
Name  ? '  Now  to  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  while  dis- 
missing all  theological  consideration  of  the  dignity  of  Christ's 
Person,  involves  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  due  estimate  of 
His  Person  is  not  relevant*  to  the  appreciation  of  His  Work ;  in 
other  words,  the  assumption,  that  so  far  as  the  evidence  yielded 
by  the  work  of  Christ  goes,  the  Christology  of  the  Nicene  Creed  is 
at  least  uncertain.  The  author  of  *  Ecce  Homo'  is  however  either 
a  Humanitarian,  or  he  is  a  believer  in  our  Lord's  Divinity,  or 
he  is  undecided.  If  he  is  a  Humanitarian,  then  the  assumption 
is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  harmony  with  his  personal  convictions ; 
only  it  should,  for  various  and  obvious  reasons,  have  been  more 
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plainly  stated,  since,  vrUer  alia,  it  embarrasses  his  view  of  our 
Lord's  claims  and  character  with  difficulties  which  he  does  not 
recognise.  If  he  believes  in  Christ's  Divinity,  then  in  his  forth- 
coming volume  (besides  rewriting  such  chapters  as  chap.  2,  on 
The  Temptation)  he  will  have  to  enlarge  very  seriously,  or 
rather  altogether  to  recast,  the  account  which  he  has  actually 
given  of  Christ's  work.  If  the  writer  be  himself  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  Christ  is  or  is  not  God,  then  surely  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  account  whatever  of  Christ's  work,  which 
is  within  the  limits  of  human  capacity  on  one  hypothesis,  and  as 
utterly  transcends  them  on  the  other.  In  short,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  profess  to  give  a  real  answer  to  the  question,  what 
Christ  intended  to  accomplish,  until  he  has  told  us  who  and 
what  Christ  was.  That  fragment  of  Christ's  work  of  which  we 
gather  an  account  from  history  contributes  its  share  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  Christ's  Person ;  but  our  Lord's 
Personal  Bank  is  too  intimately  bound  up  with  the  iQoral 
justification  of  His  language,  and  with  the  real  nature  and  range 
of  His  action  upon  humanity,  to  bear  the  adjournment  which 
the  author  of  *  Ecce  Homo '  has  thought  advisable. 

There  are  several  errors  in  the  volume  which  might  seem  to 
shew  that  the  author  is  himself  unfamiliar  with  the  faith  of  the 
Church  ;  as  they  would  not  have  been  natural  in  a  person  who 
believed  it,  but  who  was  throwing  himself  for  the  time  being 
into  the  mental  position  of  a  Humanitarian  in  order  the  better 
to  do  justice  to  his  arguments.  For  instance,  the  author  con- 
founds St.  John's  Baptism  with  Christ's.  He  supposes  that 
Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  by  night  in  order  to  seek  a  dispen- 
sation from  being  publicly  baptised,  and  so  admitted  into 
Christ's  Society.  He  imagines  that  Christ  prayed  on  the  Cross 
only  for  the  Boman  soldiers  who  actually  crucified  Him,  and 
not  for  the  Pharisees,  against  whom  (it  is  a  most  painful  as  well 
as  an  unwarranted  suggojstion)  He  continued  to  feel  fierce 
indignation.  This  indeed  is  an  instance  of  the  author's  ten- 
dency to  identify  his  own  imaginations  with  the  motives  and 
feelings  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  Scripture  is  either  silent  or 
points  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  author  is  apparently 
carried  away  by  his  earnest  indignation  against  certain  forms 
of  selfish  and  insincere  vice,  such  as  Pharisaism;  nor  is  he 
wholly  free  from  the  disposition  so  to  colour  the  past  as  to  make 
it  express  suggestively  his  own  feelings  about  persons  and 
schools  of  the  present  day.  The  naturalistic  tone  of  his  thought 
is  apparent  in  his  formula  of  *  enthusiasm,'  as  the  modem  equi- 
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valent  to  inspiration  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  in  his 
general  substitution  of  the  conception  of  anti-social  vice  for  the 
deeper  Scriptural  idea  of  sin ;  and  in  his  suggestion  that  Chris- 
tians may  treat  the  special  precepts  of  Christ  with  the  same 
'  boldness '  with  which  He  treated  those  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

Of  the  practical  results  of  his  book  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
estimate.  In  some  instances  it  may  lead  to  the  contented  sub- 
stitution of  a  naturalistic  instead  of  a  miraculous  Christianity, 
of  philanthropic  '  enthusiasm '  instead  of  a  supernatural  life,  of 
loyalty  to  a  moral  reforming  hero,  instead  of  religious  devotion 
to  a  Divine  Saviour  of  the  world.  But  let  us  also  trust  that  so 
fearless  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  Christ  to  be  the  King 
and  Centre  of  renewed  humanity,  may  assist  other  minds  to 
grasp  and  hold  the  truth  which  alone  makes  those  claims,  taken 
as  a  whole,  justifiable ;  and  may  recruit  the  ranks  of  our  Lord's 
true,  worshippers  from  among  the  many  thoughtful  but  unin- 
structed  persons  who  have  never  faced  the  dilemma  which  this 
volume  so  forcibly,  albeit  so  tacitly,  suggests. 

«  «  «  « 

Since  these  words  were  written,  the  volume  under  discussion 
has  found  an  apologist,  whose  opinion  on  this,  as  on  any  other 
subject,  is  a  matter  of  national  interest*.  If  the  present  writer 
has  been  guilty  of  forming  and  propagating  an  unjust  estimate 
of  a  remarkable  work,  he  may  at  least  repair  his  error  by 
referring  his  readers  to  pages,  in  which  genius  and  orthodoxy 
have  done  their  best  for  the  Christian  honour  of  *  Ecce  Homo.' 
These  pages  must  indeed  of  necessity  be  read  with  sympathy 
and  admiration,  if  not  with  entire  assent,  by  all  who  do  not 
consider  a  theological  work  to  have  been  discredited,  when  it  is 
asserted  to  uphold  some  positive  truth.  But  it  may  also  be  a 
duty  to  state  briefly  and  respectfully  why,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  such  a  criticism,  the  present  writer  is  unable 
to  recognise  any  sufficient  reason  for  withdrawing  what  he 
has  ventured  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Unquestionably,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  urges,  it  is  allowable  in  principle  to  teach  only 
a  portion  of  revealed  truth,  under  circumstances  which  would 
render  a  larger  measure  of  instruction  likely  to  perplex  and 
repel  the  learners.  But  then  such  teaching  must  be  loyally 
consistent  with  the  claims  of  that  portion  of  the  truth,  which  is, 
provisionally,  left  untaught ;  and  this  condition  does  not  appear 

•  *  Ecce  Homo,'  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.     Strahan  &  Co. 
London,  1868.     [Reprinted  from 'Good  Words.'] 
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to  be  satisfied  by  *  Ecce  Homo/  if  it  be,  as  we  may  hope,  only  a 
preparation  for  a  second  volume  which  will  assert  in  plain  lan- 
guage the  Deity  of  our  Adorable  Lord.  The  crucial  chapter  on 
the  Temptation  altogether  ignores  our  Lord's  true  and  Divine 
Personality ;  as  it  also  appears  to  ignore  the  personal  presence 
of  the  Tempter.  'What  is  called  Christ's  Temptation  is  the 
excitement  of  His  Mind  which  was  caused  by  the  nascent  con- 
sciousness of  supernatural  power,'  p.  12.  Such  a  description 
fails  altogether  to  do  justice  to  the  real  issues  involved ;  it 
might  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  a  struggle  in  the  soul  of 
an  apostolic  man.  Even  if  this  chapter  does  not  imply  Christ's 
inward  sympathy  with  outward  solicitations  to  accept  a  wrong 
choice,  it  could  never  have  been  written  by  a  person  who  kept 
clearly  before  his  mind  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  Divinity. 

Mr.  Gladstone  draws  out  and  insists  upon  an  analogy  between 
the  original  function  of  the  three  Synoptic  EvangeUrts  in  the 
first  propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  the  present  function  of '  Ecce 
Homo.'  But  this  analofifv  would  appear  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
foUowing  considerations.  First,  theSHs  nothing  in  '  Ecce  Homo' 
which  corresponds  to  the  great  Christological  texts  in  the  Synop- 
tists.  To  these  texts  Mr.  Gladstone  has  indeed  referred,  but 
they  do  not  readily  harmonize  with  his  representation  of  the 
gradual  unveiling  of  Christ's  Person.  Indeed  they  teach  a  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Person  which  is  virtually  identical  with  that  of 
St.  John.  Are  there  any  passages  in  '  Ecce  Homo '  which,  like 
St.  Matt.  xi.  27,  or  St.  Luke  x.  22,  place  the  Christological  belief 
of  the  writer  beyond  reach  of  question  %  Secondly,  the  ethical 
atmosphere  of '  Ecce  Homo '  differs  very  significantly  from  that 
of  the  Gospels.  The  Gospels  present  us  with  the  Scriptural  idea 
of  Sin,  provoking  God's  wrath  and  establishing  between  God 
and  man  a  state  of  enmity :  and  this  idea  points  very  urgently — 
at  least  in  a  moral  universe, — to  some  awful  interposition  which 
shall  bring  relief.  But  the  Biblical  idea  of  sin  is  a  vitaDy 
distinct  thing  from  the  impoverished  modem  conception  of 
anti-social  vice,  in  which  man  and  not  God  is  the  insulted 
and  offended  person,  and  by  which  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  the  well-being  of  society  are  held  to  be  of  more 
account  than  the  reign  of  peace  and  purity  within  the  soul. 
The  idea  of  sin  points  to  a  Divine  Redeemer :  the  idea  of  anti- 
social vice  points  to  an  improved  system  of  human  education. 
Thirdly,  the  first  and  third  Evangelists  preface  their  records  of 
the  Ministry  with  an  account  of  the  Nativity.  That  account 
clearly  attributes  a  Superhuman  Personality  to  Christ ;  and  thus 
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it  places  the  subsequent  narrative  in  a  light  altogether  different 
from  that  suggested  by  the  opening  chapter  of  *  Ecce  Homo.'  And 
the  first  verse  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  range 
him  as  to  this  matter,  side  by  side  with  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
The  real  needs  of  our  time  are  more  likely  to  be  known  to 
public  men  who  come  in  contact  with  minds  of  every  kind  than 
to  private  clergymen.  But  it  would  have  appeared  to  the 
present  writer  that  an  economical  treatment  of  the  Faith  which 
might  have  been  possible  and  natural  in  the  first  age  of  its  pro- 
mulgation, must  fail  of  its  effect  at  the  present  day.  Whether 
men  believe  the  Gospel  or  not,  its  real  substance  and  con- 
tents are  now  fairly  before  the  world;  and.  it  is  increas- 
ingly felt  that  the  question  whether  Christ  is  or  is  not  God, 
is  really  identical  with  the  question  of  His  moral  character. 
On  this  account  the  reticence  of  the  author  of  *  Ecce  Homo '  still 
appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  a  matter  for  regret; 
although  he  gratefully  admits  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  commentary 
will  have  gone  far  to  make  the  work  which  has  suggested  it,  as 
useful  to  the  cause  of  truth,  as,  with  characteristic  generosity, 
Mr.  Gladstone  believes  that  work  to  be,  if  read  without  the  aid 
of  so  happy  an  interpretation. 


NOTE  B,  ON  Lectube  II. 

The  word  '  Elohim '  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament — 

(i)  Of  the  One  True  God,  as  in  Deut.  iv.  35,  i  Kings  xviii. 
21,  etc.,  where  it  has  the  article  ;  and  without  the  article. 
Gen.  i.  2,  xli.  38 ;   Exod.  xxxi.  3,  xxxv.  31 ;  Numb.  xxiv. 

•    2,  etc. 

(2)  Of  false  gods,  as  Exod.  xii.  12;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  23; 
Josh.  xxiv.  15 ;  Judg.  vi.  10,  etc. 

(3)  ^^  jii<^ges  to  whom  a  person  or  matter  is  brought,  as 
representing  the  Divine  Majesty  in  the  theocracy,  yet  not 
in  the  singular,  Exod.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  7,  8,  (in  Deut.  xix.  17 
it  is  said  in  the  like  case  that  the  parties  '  shall  stand 
before  the  Lord,'  TWS) ;  and  in  allusion  to  the  passages  in 
Exodus,  Ps.  Ixxxii.  i,  6,  *Eecte  Abarbenel  observavit, 
judices  et  magistratus  nusquam  vocari  CI3M7K  nisi  respectu 
loci  judicii,  quod  ibi  Dei  judicia  exerceant.'   (Ges.) 
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(4)  There  is  no  case  in  which  the  word  appears  from  the 
context  to  be  certainly  applied,  even  collectively,  to  super- 
human beings  external  to  the  Divine  Essence.  'Nullus 
exstat  locus,'  says  Gesenius,  'in  quo  haec  significatio  vel 
necessaria  vel  pr»  cseteris  apta  sit.'  In  Fs.  Ixxxii.  i,  the 
word  is  explained  by  verses  2  and  6  of  the  '  sons  of  God,' 
i.e.  judges ;  cf.  especially  verse  8.  Yet  in  Ps.  xcvii.  7,  the 
LXX,  Vulg.,  Syr.  translate  'angels';  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases *the  worshippers  of  idols';  in  Ps.  cxxxviii.  i,  the 
LXX  and  Vulg.  render  *  angels,'  the  Giald.  *  judges,'  the 
Syr.  'kings' ;  in  Ps.  viii.  2,  lie  Chald.  too  renders  *  angels,' 
and  is  followed  by  Bashi,  Kimchi,  and  Abenezra  (who 
quotes  Elahin,  Dan.  ii.  11),  and  others.  It  is  possible  that 
the  earlier  Jewish  writers  had  a  traditional  knowledge  that 
DM^N  might  be  taken  as  CDM^X"''31,  Job  i.  6  ;  ii.  i ;  xxxviii. 
7,  and  CD^^tn:n. 

(5)  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  remains  certain  that  Elohim 
is  nowhere  used  with  the  singular  of  any  except  Almighty 
God. 


NOTE  C,  ON  Lectueb  IV. 

On  our  Lord's  Temptation,  viewed  in  its  bearing 

upon  His  Person. 

The  history  of  our  Lord's  temptation  has  been  compared 
to  an  open  gateway,  through  which  Socinianism  may  enter 
at  will  to  take  possession  of  the  Gospel  History.  This  language 
proceeds  upon  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  our  Lord's  temptation 
really  was. 

A.  How  far  could  Jesus  Christ  be  'tempted'?  How  far 
could  any  suggestion  of  Satan  act  upon  His  Manhood  % 

I.  Here  we  must  distinguish  between 

(a)  Direct  temptation  to  moral  evil,  i.e.  an  appeal  to  a 
capacity  of  self-will  which  might  be  quickened  into 
active  disobedience  to  the  Will  of  God ;  and 

(/3)  What  may  be  termed  indirect  temptation;  that  is, 
an  appeal  to  instincts  per  ae  innocent,  as  belonging  to 
man  in  his  unfallen  state,  which  can  make  obedience 
wear  the  form  of  a  painful  effort  or  sacrifice. 
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2.  Now  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  historians  of  the 
Temptation,  was — 

(a)  Emmanuel,  St.  Matt.  i.  23.  That  this  word  is  used 
by  St.  Matthew  to  mean  *  God  ia  with  us,'  as  a  title  of 
Christ,  like  'Jehovah  nissi,'  appears  partly  from  the 
parallel  of  Isa.  ix.  6,  partly  from  th^  preceding  avros 
(ver.  22),  used  with  reference  to  Jesus.  Mary's  Son  is 
to ,  be  Jesus,  not  as  witnessing  to  a  Divine  Saviour 
external  to  Himself  (as  was  the  case  when  Joshua  bore 
the  name),  but  as  being  Himself  God  the  Saviour. 

(^)  Y<6ff  eeou,  St.  Luke  i.  35.  This  title  is  directly  con- 
nected with  our  Lord's  supernatural  Birth,  and  so,  al- 
though applied  to  His  Manhood  (t6  yewcufievop),  yet 
implies  a  pre-existent  superhuman  Personality  in  Him. 

3.  This  Union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  in  Christ 
was  not  fatal  to  the  full  perfection  of  either.  Li  particular 
it  did  not  destroy  in  Christ's  Manhood  those  limitations  which 
belong  properly  to  creaturely  existence.  A  limitation  of  inow- 
ledge  in  Christ's  Human  Intelligence  would  correspond  to  a 
limitation  of  power  in  His  Human  Will. 

But  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  anything  in 
Christ's  Manhood  that  could  contradict  however  slightly  the 
Essence  of  the  Perfect  Moral  Being,  in  other  words,  the  Holi- 
ness of  God.  This  would  have  been  the  case  with  falsehood  in 
Christ's  Human  Intelligence,  or  with  any  secret  undeveloped 
propensity  to  self-will,  that  is  (in  a  creature),  to  moral  evil,  in 
Christ's  Human  Will.  If  the  Incarnate  Christ  could  have  erred 
or  sinned,  the  Incarnation,  we  may  dare  to  say,  would  have 
been  a  phantom. 

The  connection  between  Christ's  Personal  Godhead,  and  the 
complete  sinlessness  of  His  Manhood  was  well  understood  by 
Christian  antiquity.  Thus  TertuUian :  *  Solus  homo  sine  pec- 
cato  Christus,  quia  et  Deus  Christus '  (De  An.  c.  1 3).  Thus  in 
the  synodical  letter  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  Paulus  of 
Samosata,  it  is  argued  that  c(  fi^  yap  rjp  6  Xpiarbs  avros  6  &i/  Oeos 
\6yoSy  ovK  fjbvvaTo  eivcu  dpafjMprrjTos,  Ovdels  yap  dvafidprryros  ft  pri 
€19  6  XpioTos  as  Ka\  6  Har^p  tov  XpiaTov,  Kal  to  '^ Ay  top  Upevfia 
(Labbe,  Cone.  i.  p.  855).  So  St.  Augustine,  still  more  explicitly, 
teaches:  *Ut  autem  Mediator  Dei  et  hominum  homo  Christus 
Jesus  non  faceret  propriam,  qusB  Deo  adversa  est,  voluntatem, 
non  erat  tantum  homo,  sed  Deus  et  homo :  per  quam  mirabilem 
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singularemque  gratiam  humana  in  illo  sine  peccato  ullo  posset 
,6886  natura.  Propter  hoc  ergb  ait,  Descendi  de  coelo,  non  ut 
faciam  voluntatem  meam,  eed  volnntatem  ejus  qui  me  misit 
(Job.  vi.  38) :  ut  ea  caussa  esset  tantee  obedientiee  quae  omninb 
sinl  ullo  peccato  esset  hominis  quae  gerebat,  qui^  de  coelo  de- 
scenderat ;  hoc  est,  non  tantum  homo,  verum  etiam  Deus  erat ' 
(Contr.  Sermon.  Arianor.,  c.  vii.  c.  6).  Again,  '  Ista  nativitas 
profectb  gratuita  conjunxit  in  unitate  personsB  hominem  Deo, 
camem  Yerbo.  .  •  .  Neque  enim  metuendum  erat,  ne  isto  in- 
effabili  modo  in  unitatem  personae  k  Yerbo  Deo  natura  humana 
suscepta,  nullum  in  se  motum  malse  voluntatis  admitteret'  (De 
Correp.  et  Grat.,  c.  xi.  n.  30).  Again,  he  gives  as  a  reason  for 
the  Divine  Incarnation,  'Ut  intelligant  homines  per  eandem 
gratiam  se  justificari  k  peccatis,  per  quam  factum  est  ut  homo 
Christus  nuUum  habere  posset  peccatwm*  (Encbir.  ad  Laur., 
c.  36,  n.  II  ;  compare  Encb.  c.  40.  See  also  the  passages  from 
St.  Atbanasius  and  St.  Cyril  Alex.  qu.  by  Petav.,  De  Incamat., 
lib.  xi.  c.  10,  §  6).  Tbeodorus  of  Mopsuestia  was  anathematized 
at  the  Fifth  CEcumenical  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  553, 
for  maintaining  among  other  things  that  our  Lord  was  viro 
ndBiav  "^x^^   "^^^  ^^"^    ^^^   capKos    hndvfuSiv    cvo)(\ovfitvoPj  Ka\    t&v 

X€ip6viOV     KaTCL     fUKpOP     X^P^C^t^^^'^^t     "^^^     OVT6i>S     €K     frpOTpOTTTJS     €pyv»P 

/ScXricA^evra,  koi  ^k  rrokireias  apo^fiov  KaBiarravra  (Con.  Const.,  ii. 
can.  xii. ;  Labbe,  v.  p.  575).  The  language  of  Tbeodorus  was 
felt  to  ignore  the  consequences  of  the  Personal  Union  of  the 
Two  Natures :  it  was  practically  Kestorianism. 

Our  Lord's  Manhood  then,  by  the  unique  conditions  of  its 
existence,  was  believed  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  any  pro- 
pensity to,  or  capacity  of,  sinful  self-will.  When,  as  in  the 
temptation  on  the  mountain.  He  was  beset  by  solicitations 
to  evil  from  without.  He  met  them  at  once  in  a  manner  which 
shewed  that  no  element  of  His  Human  Nature  in  any  degree  re- 
sponded to  them.    For,  as  St.  Atbanasius  says.  He  was  dt^a  <rap- 

kikShv  BeXrjfjLOTCJV  Koi  \oyiafiS>p  dvdpcmlvioVf  €v  cIkovi  Katv6rrfTOS  (Contr. 
Apollinar.,  lib.  ii.  c.  10).  The  sharpest  arrows  of  the  tempter 
struck  Him,  but,  like  darts  lighting  upon  a  hard  polished 
surface,  they  glanced  aside.  Moreover,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
Personal  Union  of  the  Two  Natures  in  our  Lord  involved,  at 
least,  the  sight  of  the  Beatific  Yision  by  our  Lord's  Humanity : 
and  if  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  blessed  as  sinning  while  they 
worship  around  the  throne,  much  less  can  we  conceive  it  in 
One  in  Whom  'dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.' 
Thus' to  any  direct  temptation  to  evil  He  was  simply  inaccessible. 
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to  Whom  alone  the  words  fully  belong,  *  I  have  set  God  always 
before  Me,  for  He  is  on  My  right  Hand,  therefore  I  shall  not 
fall.' 

4.  But  the  Personal  Union  of  our  Lord's  Manhood  with  His 
Godhead  did  not  exempt  It  from  simple  human  instincts,  such 
as,  for  example,  a  shrinking  from  bodily  pain.  For,  ^  As  Man's 
Will,  so  the  Will  of  Christ  hath  two  several  kinds  of  operation ; 
the  one  natural  or  necessary,  whereby  it  desireth  simply  what- 
soever is  good  in  itself,  and  shunneth  as  generally  all  things 
which  hurt ;  the  other  deliberate,  when  we  therefore  embrace 
things  as  good,  because  the  age  of  understanding  judgeth  them 
good  to  that  end  which  we  simply  desire.  •  .  .  These  different 
inclinations  of  the  will  considered,  the  reason  is  easy  how 
in  Christ  there  might  grow  desires,  seeming  but  being  not  in 
deed  opposite,  either  the  one  of  them  unto  the  other  or  either 
of  them  unto  the  Will  of  God '  (Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  48,  9 ;  cf. 
St.  John  xii.  27).  Upon  our  Lord's  Human  Will  in  its  inchoate' 
or  rudimentary  stage  of  Desire,  uninformed  by  Keason,  an  ap- 
proaching trial  might  so  far  act,  as  a  temptation,  as,  for  instance, 
to  produce  a  wish  that  obedience  might  be  compatible  with 
escape  from  suffering.  But  it  could  not  produce,  even  for  one 
moment,  any  wish  to  be  free  from  the  law  of  obedience  itself ; 
since  such  a  wish  could  only  exist  where  the  capacity  for  sinful 
self-will  was  not  absolutely  excluded.  The  utmost  that  tempta- 
tion could  do  with  our  Lord,  was  to  enhance  the  sacrificial  cha- 
racter of  obedience,  by  appealing  to  an  innocent  human  instinct 
which  ran  counter  to  its  actual  requirements. 

B.  This  statement  of  the  matter  wiU  perhaps  suggest  some 
questions. 

I.  Is  it  altogether  consistent  with  the  Scripture  language 
which  represents  our  Lord  as  Korh.  irdvra  rols  aBeXtjxns  oixoi^odeis 
(Heb.  ii.  17);  ^S  ir€iT€ipafi€vos  Karh  ndvra  Kaff  SfioLdrrfra  (Heb.  iv. 
15)  ;  as  One  Who  efiadev  dtj)  Z>»  ZiraB^  r^v  xmoKoriv  (Heb.  V.  7)  1 

Yes.  For  Holy  Scripture  qualifies  this  language  by  describing 

Him   as  x^P'-^  dfjuzftrias  (Heb.  iv.  1 5) ;    ftS  oa-wSf  aKQKOs,  dfiiapTos, 

K€x<^pto'f^vos  djr6  t&v  dfiapraXcdv  (Heb.  vii.  26) ;  and  by  connect- 
ing His  manifestation  as  the  Savioui'  with  the  entire  absence  of 
any  sinfiil  element  within  Himself:  tKcivos  i<f>av€pci>Br)^  wa  ras  dfiap- 

rias  ^ftS>v  aprj,  Koi  dyMpria  cV  avr^  ovk  eari  (l  St.  John  iii.  5).      It 

is  clear  that  Holy  Scripture  denies  the  existence,  not  merely  of  any 
sinful  thinking  or  aciing,  but  of  any  ultimate  roots  and  sources 
of  sin,  of  any  propensities  or  inclinations,  however  latent  and 
rudimentary,  towards  sin,   in  the   Incarnate   Christ.     When 
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therefore  Scripture  speaks  of  His  perfect  assimilation  to  us, 
to  our  condition,  our  trials,  our  experiences,  this  language 
must  be  understood  of  physical  and  mental  pain  in  all  their 
forms.  It  cannot  be  understood  of  any  moral  assimilation ; 
He  is,  according  to  Scripture,  the  absolutely  Sinless  One ;  we 
are,  by  nature,  corrupt. 

2.  'Is  this  account  consistent  with  the  exigencies  of  our 
Lord's  Redemptive  WorkT  Did  He  conquer  sin  for  us,  when 
His  victory  was  won  under  conditions  differing  from  our  own  % 

Certainly.  He  is  not  less  truly  representative  of  our  race, 
because  in  Him  it  has  recovered  its  perfection.  His  victory  is 
none  the  less  real  and  precious,  because,  morally  speaking,  it 
was  inevitable.  Nay,  this  perfect  internal  sinlessness,  which 
rendered  Christ  inaccessible  to  direct  temptation  to  evil,  was 
itself  essential  to  His  redemptive  relationship  to  the  human 
family.  It  accordingly  was  deliberately  secured  to  Him  by  His 
Virgin-Birth,  which  cut  off  the  entail  of  inward  corruption. 
He  could  not  have  been  the  Sinless  Victim,  offered  freely  for 
a  sinful  world,  diiuuos  wcp  adiieo>v  (i  St.  Pet.  iiL  18),  unless 
He  had  been  thus  superior  to  the  moral  infirmities  of  His 
brethren. 

3.  But  does  not  such  an  account  impair  the  fall  force  of  our 
Lord's  example ) 

Certainly  an  example  is  in  a  sense  more  powerful  when 
it  is  set  by  one  who  is  under  exactly  the  same  moral  circum- 
stances as  ourselves.  And,  if  Christ  our  Lord  had  been  a 
sinner,  or  at  any  rate  had  had  sinful  dispositions  within  Him, 
He  would  so  far  have  been  more  entirely  what  we  really 
are ;  although  He  would  have  been  unable  to  redeem  us. 
If,  like  His  apostle.  He  had  beheld  'another  law  in  His 
members  warring  against  the  law  of  His  mind,'  He  would 
have  come  not  in  'the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,'  but  in  flesh 
that  was  actually  sinful,  and  so  exactly  like  our  own.  But 
then  He  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  precisely  in  order  to 
expel  sin  altogether  from  it,  and  thus  to  shew  us  of  what  it  was 
capable,  by  shewing  us  Himself.  The  absence  of  an  absolute 
identity  of  moral  circumstances  between  Him  and  ourselves,  is 
more  than  compensated  by  our  possession  of  what  else  we  could 
not  have  had,  a  Perfect  Model  of  Humanity.  We  gain  in  the 
perfection  of  the  Moral  Ideal  thus  placed  before  us,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  perfection  of  the  Mediator  between  G^  and 
Man,  more  than  we  can  lose  in  moral  vigour,  upon  discovering 
that  His  obedience  was  wrought  out  in  a  Nature  unlike  our 
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own  in  the  one  point  of  absolute  purity.  And  by  His  grace, 
we  ourselves  are  supematuralized,  and  '  can  do  all  things.' 

4.  But  does  not  such  an  account  reflect  upon  the  moral 
greatness  of  our  Lord  %  Is  not  an  obedience  '  which  could  not 
but  be/  less  noble  than  an  obedience  which  triumphs  over 
pronounced  disinclination  to  obey )  In  other  words,  does  not 
this  account  practically  deny  Christ's  moral  liberty  ? 

No.  The  highest  liberty  does  not  imply  the  moral  capacity 
of  doing  wrong.  God  is  the  one  perfectly  free  Being ;  yet  God 
cannot  sin.  The  free  movement  of  a  moral  being,  who  has  not 
fallen,  is  not  an  oscillation  between  sin  and  moral  truth;  it 
is  a  steady  adherence  to  moral  truth.  To  God  sin  is  im- 
possible. To  created  natures  sin  is  not  impossible ;  but  it 
is  always,  at  first,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  their  being ;  they 
must  do  violence  to  themselves  in  order  to  sin.  So  it  was  in 
Eden ;  so  it  is,  in  its  degree,  with  the  first  lie  a  man  tells  now. 
Our  Lord's  inaccessibility  to  sin  was  the  proof  and  glory  of  His 
Moral  Perfection.  *  Nonne  de  Spiritu  Sancto  et  Virgine  Maria 
Dei  Filius  unicus  natus  est,  non  carnis  concupiscentia  sed 
singulari  Dei  munere  %  Numquid  metuendum  fuit,  ne  accedente 
setate  homo  ille  libero  peccaret  arbitrio  1  An  ideo  in  illo  non 
libera  voluntas  erat ;  ac  non  tantb  magis  erat,  quantb  magis 
peccato  servire  non  poterati'  (S.  Aug.,  De  Prsedestinatione 
Sanctorum,  c.  15,  n.  30.) 

The  real  temptation  of  a  sinless  Christ  is  not  less  precious 
to  us  than  the  temptation  of  a  Christ  who  could  have  sinned, 
would  be.  It  forms  a  much  truer  and  more  perfect  contrast  to 
the  failure  of  our  first  parent.  It  occupies  a  chief  place  in  that 
long  series  of  acts  of  condescension  which  begins  with  the 
Nativity,  and  which  ends  on  the  Cross.  It  is  a  lesson  for  all 
times  as  to  the  true  method  of  resisting  the  tempter.  Finally, 
it  is  the  source  of  that  strength  whereby  all  later  victories  over 
Satan  have  been  won :  Christ,  the  sinless  One,  has  conquered 
the  enemy  in  His  sin-stained  members.  '  By  Thy  Temptation, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us.* 

NOTE  D,  ON  Lectube  IV. 

On  *  Moral '  explanations  of  the  Unity  of  the  Father 

and  the  Son. 

Beferring  to  a  passage  which  is  often  quoted  to  destroy  the 
dogmatic  significance  of  St.  John  x.  30,  Professor  Bright  has  well 
observed  that  'the  comparison  in  St.  John  zviL  21,  and  the 
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unity  of  Christians  with  each  other  in  the  Son  has  sometimes 
been  abused  in  the  interests  of  heresy.'  '  The  second  unity,'  it 
has  been  said,  '  is  simply  moral ;  therefore  the  first  is  so.'  But 
the  second  is  w>t  simply  moral ;  it  is,  in  its  basis,  essential,  for 
we  are  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones ;  it 
is  the  mysterious  incorporation  into  His  Sacred  Manhood  which 
causes  the  oneness  of  affections  and  of  will.  Thus  also  in  the 
higher  sphere,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  in  purpose, 
because  They  are  consubstantial.  '  Those,'  says  Olshausen  on 
St.  John  X.  30,  *  who  would  entertain  the  hypothesis — ^at  once 
Arian,  Socinian,  and  Bationalistic — ^that  %v  eivai  refers  only  to 
unity  of  will,  not  of  nature,  should  not  forget  that  true  unity  of 
will  without  unity  of  nature  is  something  inconceivable.  Hence, 
if  Christ  speaks  of  unity  of  will  between  Himself  and  His 
people,  this  can  subsist  only  so  far  as  such  unity  of  will  has 
been  rendered  possible  to  them  by  a  previous  communication 
of  His  nature'  (Eighteen  Sermons  of  St.  Leo,  p.  132). 

NOTE  E,  ON  Lectubb  V. 

'  The  Presbyter  John '  and  the  Apostle. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  attri- 
buted to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  present  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament  ? 

I.  The  existence  of  a  *  Presbyter  John,'  a  contemporary  of  the 
Apostle,  depends  on  the  following  evidence  : — 

(i.)  Papias  in  Eus.  iii.  39  names  him  with  Aristion  separately 
from  St.  John,  as  a  disciple  of  the  Lord.  Eusebius  adds 
that  this  confirms  the  report  of  (a)  two  Johns  in  Asia  who 
had  been  in  close  relations  with  our  Lord,  (/3)  two  tombs 
at  Ephesus  both  bearing  the  name  of  John. 

(ii.)  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  Eus.  vii.  25,  ascribes  the 
authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  to  'the  Presbyter  John,' 
as  Eusebius  himself  was  inclined  to  do.  Dionysius  repeats 
the  story  of  the  two  tombs. 

(iii.)  According  to  the  'Apostolical  Constitutions'  (vil.  47)  a 
second  John  was  made  Bishop  of  Ephesus  by  the  Apostle 
St.  John. 

(iv.)  St.  Jerome  (Catal.  Script,  c.  9  and  18)  makes  a  state- 
ment to  the  same  effect :  he  says  that  John  the  Presbyter's 
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tomb  is  still  shewn  at  Ephesus,  although  some  maintained 
that  both  tombs  were  memorials  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. 

Dr.  Dollinger  admits  that  the  Presbyter  John  lived  as  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Evangelist,  and  that  his  grave  could  be  seen  at 
Ephesus  next  to  St.  John's.  (First  Age  of  the  Church,  p.  113, 
Eng.  trans.,  2nd  edit.) 

II.  But  this  admission  would  not  necessarily  involve  the 
further  admission  that  the  Presbyter  John  was  the  author  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  ascribed  to  the  Apostle.  All 
that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Presbyter's  authorship  is 
stated  by  Ebrard  (Einleitung) ;  the  ordinary  belief  being  de- 
fended by  Liicke,  Huther,  Wordsworth,  Alford  and  Westcott. 
Among  reasons  for  it  are  the  following : — 

i.  Th/6  argumeTU  from,  style.  The  differences  upon  which 
Ebrard  lays  such  stress  may  fairly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
distinct  character  and  object  of  the  two  Epistles ;  while  their 
general  type  of  language  and  thought  is  unmistakeably  Johan- 
nean.  Bretschneider  denied  that  the  Apostle  had  written  any 
one  of  the  three  Epistles.  Yet  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  all  three  had  been  written  by  a  single  author. 

ii.    Church-tradition* 

(o)  The  great  authority,  in  this  matter  especially,  of  St.  Ire- 
nseus;  HsBr.  i.  16.  3;  iii.  16.  8.  (See  Alford.)  Neither 
St.  Irenseus  nor  Polycrates  had  eveV  heard,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  the  Presbyter  John,  which  shews  at  least  that 
he  cannot  have  been  an  eminent  person  in  the  Church. 

(/3)  That  of  Clement  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (see 
Alford);  Aurelius,  quoted  by  St.  Cyprian  in  Cone. 
Carth. ;  St.  Jerome,  cf.  Ep.  2  ad  Paulinum,  Ep.  ad 
Evagrium. 

(y)  On  the  other  hand,  Origen  was  doubtful  about  the 
authorship  as  about  many  other  things.  (Eus.  vi.  25.) 
The  two  Epistles  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Tertullian 
or  Theodoret.  They  were  rejected,  together  with  the 
other  Catholic  Epistles,  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

(5)  The  late  reception  of  the  two  Epistles  into  the  canon 
of  so  many  Churches  may  be  accounted  for,  according 
to  Ebrard,  by  (i)  their  private  character;  (2)  the  &ct 
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that  one  was  addressed  to  a  woman;  (3)  the  amount 
of  matter  in  them  common  to  the  first  Epistle  (1).  The 
verdict  of  the  Muratorian  Fragm.  is  doubtftil.  The 
Peschito  probably  did  not  contain  either.  Eusebins 
reckons  them  among  the  Antilegomena ;  yet  his  own 
opinion  appears  in  Dem.  Ev.  iii.  5.     (See  Alford.) 

iii.  Nothing  against  the  apostolic  authorship  can  be  inferred 
from  the  title  6  npea-^vrfpos,  St.  Paul  calls  hunself  6  irpfafivrris 
(Philem.  9),  and  St.  Peter  6  trvpTrpfa-^vTepos  (i  Pet.  v.  i). 
Probably  *  the  Presbyter '  John  did  not  assume  the  title  until 
after  the  death  of  the  Apostle.  St.  John  may  have  used  it 
in  his  private  correspondence,  either  to  hint  at  his  age,  or  as 
a  formal  title  the  force  of  which  was  at  once  recognized  and 
admitted.  Surely  the  Presbyter  would  have  added  to  6  npca- 
^vT€poSf  his  name  'ladwrjs.  An  Apostle  could  afford  to  omit 
his  name.  The  authority  too,  of  which  the  writer  of  the  third 
Epistle  is  conscious  in  his  reference  to  Diotrephes,  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  of  a  non-apostolical  authorship. 

NOTE  F,  ON  Lecture  VIL 

The  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  as  prescribed  by  the  Authorized 

Services  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  Times,'  dated  August  9, 
and  published  in  that  journal  on  September  26, 1866,  Dr.  Colenso 
writes  as  follows  :— 

*I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  out  of  180  collects 
and  prayers  contained  in  the  Prayer-book,  only  three  or  four  at 
most  are  addressed  to  our  Lord,  the  others  being  all  addressed 
through  Christ  to  Almighty  God.  I  have  said  that  there  are 
also  ejaculations  in  the  Litany  and  elsewhere  addressed  to 
Christ.  But  I  have  shewn  that  the  wTiole  spirit  and  the  general 
practice  of  our  Liturgy  manifestly  tend  to  discourage  such  wor- 
ship and  prayer,  instead  of  making  it  the  "  foundation-stone  " 
of  common  worship.' 

*  It  appears,'  Dr.  Colenso  further  observes,  '  that  the  practice 
m  question  is  not  based  on  any  Scriptural  or  Apostolical 
authority,  but  is  the  development  of  a  later  age,  and  has  very 
greatly  increased  within  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
last  century,  beyond  what  (as  the  Prayer-book  shews)  was  the 
rule  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation — chiefly,  as  I  believe, 
through  the  use  of  unauthorized  hymns.' 
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1.  Now  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  first  of  all,  that  prayer  to 
our  Lord  is  either  right  or  wrong.  If  it  is  right,  if  Jesus  Christ 
does  indeed  hear  and  answer  prayer,  and  prayer  to  Him  is 
agreeable  to  the  Divine  Will,  then  three  or  four  hundred  collects 
addressed  to  Him  (supposing  the  use  of  them  not  to  imply  a 
lack  of  devotion  to  the  Eternal  Father  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit) 
are  quite  as  justifiable  as  three  or  four.  If  such  prayer  is  wrong, 
if  Jesus  Christ  does  not  hear  it,  and  it  is  opposed  to  the  real 
Will  of  God,  then  a  single  ejaculation,  a  single  Christe  Eleison, 
carries  with  it  the  whole  weight  of  a  wrongful  act  of  worship, 
and  is  immoral,  as  involving  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  God. 

Dr.  Colenso  says  that  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  is  *  not  based  on 
Scriptural  or  Apostolical  authority,  but  is  the  development  of  a 
later  age.'  He  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  '  development '  is  a 
sufficient  justification  of  a  Christian  doctrine  or  practice ;  since 
he  is  assigning  a  reason  for  the  discouragement  which  he  feels 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  offer  to  the  practice  of  prayer  to  our  Lord. 
But,  if  his  reason  be  valid,  ought  it  not  to  make  any  one  such 
prayer  utterly  out  of  the  question  %  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  principle  upon  which,  after  admitting  that  'three  or  four 
Collects'  in  the  Prayer-book  are  addressed  to  our  Lord,  Dr. 
Colenso  adds,  *  I  am  prepared  to  use  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  it  stands.' 

To  a  clear  mind,  unembarrassed  by  the  difficulties  of  an  unten- 
able position,  this  painful  inconsistency  would  be  impossible. 
Either  Jesus  Christ  is  God  or  He  is  not ;  there  is  no  third 
alternative.  If  He  is  God,  then  natural  piety  makes  prayer  to 
Him  inevitable :  to  call  Him  God  is  to  call  Him  adorable. 
If  He  is  not  God,  then  one-tenth  part  of  the  worship  which 
the  Church  of  England  in  her  authorized  formularies  offers  to 
Him  is  just  as  idolatrous  as  a  hundred  litanies,  such  as  ours, 
would  be.  Dr.  Colenso  would  not  explain  his  use  of  '  Christ, 
have  mercy  upon  us '  as  Koman  Catholics  explain  an  '  Ora  pro 
nobis.'  If  one  such  *  ejaculation'  is  right,  then  prayer  to  our 
Lord  for  an  hour  together  is  right  also.  In  short,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  more  or  fewer  prayers  to  Christ ;  the  question  is, 
Can  we  rightly  worship  Him  at  all  1 

2.  Dr.  Colenso  maintains  that  'the  whole  spirit  and  the 
general  practice  of  our  Liturgy  manifestly  tend  to  discourage ' 
prayer  to  our  Lord. 

What  is  meant  by  the  '  whole  spirit  *  of  our  Liturgy  1  If  this 
expression  is  intended  to  describe  some  sublimated  essence, 
altogether  distinct  from  the  actual  words  of  the  Prayer-book, 
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it  is  of  course  very  difficnlt  to  say  what  it  may  or  may  not 
*  tend '  to  '  discourage/  But  if  the  '  whole  spirit '  of  a  document 
be  its  intellectual  drift  and  purpose  as  gathered  from  its  actual 
words,  and  from  the  history  of  its  formation,  then  we  may  say 
that  Dr.  Colenso's  assertion  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  feicts  of 
the  case. 

(a)  The  devotional  addresses  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone 
in  the  Church  Service  are  as  follows  : — 


Daily  Service^  Morning  and  Evening — 
Verses  of  the  Te  Deum  . 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us  ' 
Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom 

Litany' — 

Invocation,  '  0  God  the  Son ' . 

'  Bemember  not.  Lord '  . 

Deprecations 

Obsecrations 

'  In  all  time  of  our  tribulation ' 

Petitions        .... 

*  Son  of  GJod,  we  beseech  Thee,*  etc 

*  O  Lamb  of  God,  That,'  etc.  . 
'  O  Christ,  hear  us  * 
'  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us ' 
Preces,  *  From  our  enemies  *   . 
Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom 

Collects — 

Third  Sunday  in  Advent 
St.  Stephen's  Day . 
First  Sunday  in  Lent     • 


i6 

2 
2 


I 
I 

5 

2 

I 
21 

I 
2 
I 
I 
lO 
I 


I 
I 
X 


Communion  Office — 

Of  the  three  parts  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis     • 

Solemnization  of  Afatri/mony — 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us ' 

Visitation  of  the  Sick — 

*  Bemember  not,  Lord ' 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us ' 

*  O  Saviour  of  the  world,  Who  by  Thy  Cross ' . 


I 
I 

X 
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Burial  of  the  Dead — 

'  In  the  midst  of  life,'  etc. 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us  * 

CTmrching  of  Women — 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us  * 

Commination — 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us ' 

Prayers  to  he  used  at  Sea — 

*  O  blessed  Saviour,  That  didst  save ' 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us ' 

*  O  Chi-ist,  hear  us '        . 


I 
I 


I 
I 
I 


83 


(3)  Devotional  addresses  to  our  Lord  conjointly  with  the 
Eternal  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost : — 

Daily  Morning  and  Evening  Services,  not  including 

the  Psalms — Gloria  Patri  at  least 
AtJianasian  Greed — Gloria  Patri    . 

Litany — 

*  O  Holy,  Blessed,  and  Glorious  Trinity ' 
Gloria  Patri  ..... 

Collect  for  Trinity  Sunday     .... 

Gommvmon  Office — 

Preface  for  Trinity  Sunday     • 

Ter  Sanctus 

Matrimony — Gloria  Patri 

Visitation  of  the  Sick — Gloria  Patri 

Burial  of  the  Dead — Gloria  Patri  at  least 

Churching  of  Women — Gloria  Patri 

Commination — Gloria  Patri  . 

Psalter — Gloria  Patri   .... 

Prayers  to  be  used  at  Sea — 

Gloria  Patri 

*  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,'  etc. 


6 
I 


I 
I 
I 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
171 


4 
I 


193 
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Besides  this,  there  are  at  the  end  of  Collects  seven  ascriptions 
of  Glory,  addressed  to  Christ  our  Lord  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  one  Collect  (Ordering  of  Deacons)  such  an 
ascription  is  addressed  to  Christ  alone. 

(y)  It  should  further  be  added,  that  in  each  of  the  Ordina- 
tion Services  the  whole  of  that  large  part  of  the  Litany  which 
is  addressed  to  our  Lord  is  repeated,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom ;  while  in  the  Doxology,  twice 
repeated,  at  the  end  of  the  Veni  Creator,  Christ  is  praised  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nor  should  the  solemn  Bene- 
dictions in  the  name  of  the  Three  Blessed  Persons  which  occur 
in  the  Communion,  the  Confirmation,  and  the  Marriage  Services, 
be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  devotional  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  our  Lord.  For  a  view  of  the  real  amount  of  change 
in  the  Prayer-book  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  expel 
from  it  the  worship  of  our  Lord,  see  *  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  adapted  for  general  use  in 
other  Protestant  Churches' ;  London,  William  Pickering,  1852. 
This  compilation  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Socinian, 
as  those  Protestant  Dissenters  who  believe  in  the  Godhead  of 
our  Lord  would  regard  most  of  its  *  adaptations '  as  shocking 
to  their  dearest  convictions. 

(d)  Of  the  Collects  for  Sundays  or  Holy-days  now  addressed 
to  the  Father,  only  two  (those  for  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent 
and  Sunday  after  Ascension)  were,  in  the  old  Ritual,  prayers  to 
Christ.  Yet  of  these,  it  happens  that  the  former  was,  in  its 
original  form,  as  it  stood  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Father  (Muratori,  Lit.  Bom.  i.  680) :  and  the 
latter  was  not  originally  a  Collect,  but  an  antiphon  for  the  second 
vespers  of  the  Ascension,  which  Ven.  Bede  sang  shortly  before 
his  death.  Another  prayer,  beginning  *  Hear  us,'  in  the  Visita- 
tion Office,  was  a  prayer  to  our  Lord  until  1661.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  the  three  Collects  now  addressed  to  our  Lord,  that  for 
the  First  Sunday  in  Lent  dates  from  1549,  that  for  the  Third 
Sunday  in  Advent  from  1661,  while  that  for  St.  Stephen's  Day, 
originally  a  prayer  to  the  Father,  became  a  prayer  to  the  Son 
in  1549,  and  was  enlarged  and  intensified,  as  such,  in  1661. 
The  Office  for  Use  at  Sea,  containing  prayers  to  Christ,  also 
belongs  to  1661. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  on  this  subject,  two  facts  should  be  noted : 

I.  Prayers  to  our  Lord  abound  in  the  semi-authorized  Primers 
which  were  put  out  at  that  period.     In  Edward  the  Sixth's 
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Primer  of  1553  there  are  sixteen.  In  Elizabeth's  Primer  of 
1559  there  are  twenty-two."  In  one  portion  of  the  Preces  Pri- 
vatae  of  1 564  there  are  twenty-one.  Li  the  '  Christian  Prayers ' 
of  1578  there  are  fifty-five. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  from  all  of  these  manuals,  as  from  the 
public  services  of  the  Church,  all  addresses  to  any  created  being 
were  rigorously  excluded.  And  one  effect  of  the  expulsion  of 
antiphons  and  hymns  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  other 
Saints  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  to 
throw  the  praises,  prayers,  and  adorations,  which  the  Church  of 
England  publicly  addresses  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  into  a 
sharper  prominence  than  belonged  to  such  prayers  in  pre- 
Eeformation  times,  or  than  belongs  to  them  now  in  the  Church 
of  Kome. 

The  old  Puritanism  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from 
the  discouragement  of  prayer  to  our  Lord.  Witness  the  speech 
of  Sir  E.  Bering  in  the  Long  Parliament  of  164 1,  after  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  forbidding  men  to  bow  at  the  Name 
of  Jesus : — 

'  Was  it  ever  heard  before,  that  any  men  of  any  religion,  in 
any  age,  did  ever  cut  short  or  abridge  any  worship,  upon  any 
occasion,  to  their  God  1  Take  heed,  Sir,  and  let  us  all  take  heed, 
whither  we  are  going.  If  Christ  be  Jesus,  if  Jesus  be  God,  all 
reverence,  exterior  as  well  as  interior,  is  too  little  for  Him. 
I  hope  we  are  not  going  up  the  back  stairs  to  Socinianism !' 
(Southey,  Book  of  the  Church,  p.  462,) 

Jic  ]|c  ]|c  4e  4c 

B.  The  worship  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Litany  has  lately 
been  explained  by  a  very  popular  and  accomplished  writer*, 
upon  principles,  which,  if  they  could  be  admitted,  would  deny  to 
it  the  significance  assigned  to  it  in  these  Lectures.  After  com- 
menting on  the  historical  origin  of  Litany-worship  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  on  the  compilation  of  our  own  Litany  at  the 
Reformation,  Dean  Stanley  observes  that  the  Litany  forms  the 
most  remarkable  exception  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
Church,  in  respect  of  addressing  prayers  to  God  the  Father. 
The  Dean  then  proceeds : — 

*  It  is  not  perhaps  certain  that  all  the  petitions  are  addressed 
to  Christ  our  Saviourb ;  but,  at  any  rate,  a  large  portion  are  so 

•  'The  Litany,'  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  In  *Good  Words'  for  July, 
1868,  p.  423. 

t>  'We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  0  Lord,'  is  in  the  older  Litanies  addressed 
to  God  (Martene,  iii.  52),  and  so  it  would  seem  to  be  in  some  of  the  petitions 
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addressed.  It  stands  in  this  respect  almost  isolated  amidst  the 
rest  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Now,  what  is  the  reason — ^what  is 
the  defence  for  this?  Many  excellent  persons  have  at  times 
felt  a  scruple  at  such  a  deviation  from  the  precepts  of  Scripture 
and  from  the  practice  of  ancient  Christendom.  What  are  we 
to  say  to  explain  it  ?  The  explanation  is  to  he  sought  in  the 
original  circumstances  under  which  the  litany  was  introduced. 
When  the  soul  is  overwhelmed  with  difficulties  and  distresses, 
like  those  which  caused  the  French  Christians  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury to  utter  their  piteous  supplications  to  God — it  seemis  to 
be  placed  in  a  different  posture  from  that  of  common  life.  The 
invisible  world  is  brought  much  nearer — the  language,  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  become  more  impassioned,  more  vehement, 
more  urgent.  The  inhabitants,  so  to  speak,  of  the  world  of 
spirits  seem  to  become  present  to  our  spirits;  the  words  of 
common  intercourse  seem  unequal  to  convey  the  thoughts  which 
are  labouring  to  express  themselves^  As  in  poetry,  so  in  sorrow, 
and  for  a  similar  reason,  our  ordinary  forms  of  speech  are 
changed.  So  it  was  in  the  two  exceptions  which  occur  in  the 
New  Testament.  When  Stephen  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  and  no  help  for  him  left  on  earth,  then  "  the  heavens 
were  opened;  and  he  saw  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,''  and  thus  seeing  Him,  he  addressed  his 
petition  straight  to  Him — "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit, — ^Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge/' '  When  St.  Paul  was  deeply 
oppressed  by  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  then  again  his  Lord  ap- 
peared to  him  (we  know  not  how),  and  then  to  Him,  present 
to  the  eye  whether  of  the  body  or  the  spirit  (as  on  the  road  to 
Damascus),  the  Apostle  addressed  the  threefold  supplication, 
"  Let  this  depart  from  me,"  and  the  answer,  in  like  manner,  to 
the  ear  of  the  body  or  spirit,  was  direct — "  My  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  thee."  So  is  it  in  the  Litany.  Those  who  wrote  it, 
and  we  who  use  it,  stand  for  the  moment  in  the  place  of  Stephen 
and  Paul.  We  knock,  as  it  were,  more  earnestly  at  the  gates 
of  heaven — we  "  thrice  beseech  the  Lord  "• — and  the  veil  is  for 
a  moment  withdrawn,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  there  standing  to 
receive  our  prayer.  In  that  rude  time,  when  the  Litany  was 
first  introduced,  they  who  used  it  would  fain  have  drawn  back 
the  veil  further  stUl.  It  was  in  the  Litanies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that  we  first  find  the  invocations  not  only  of  Christ  our 

in  the  English  Litany.     But  perhaps  the  moat  natural  interpretation  is  to 
regard  the  whole  as  addressed  to  Christ.     (Note  in  '  Good  Words.') 
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Saviour,  but  of  those  earthly  saints  who  have  departed  with 
Him  into  that  other  world.  These  we  have  now,  with  a  wise 
caution,  ceased  to  address.  But  the  feeling  which  induced 
men  to  call  upon  them  is  the  same  iik  kind  as  that  which  runs 
through  this  exceptional  service ;  namely,  the  endeavour,  under 
the  pressure  of  strong  emotion  and  heavy  calamity,  to  bring 
ourselves  more  nearly  into  the  presence  of  the  Invisible.  Christ 
and  the  saints  at  such  times  seemed  to  come  out  like  stars, 
which  in  the  daylight  cannot  be  seen,  but  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  were  visible.  The  saints,  like  falling  stars  or  passing 
meteors,  have  again  receded  into  the  darkness.  We  by  increased 
reflection  have  been  brought  to  feel  that  of  them  and  of  their 
state  we  know  not  enough  to  justify  this  invocation  of  their 
help.  But  Christ,  the  Lord  and  King  of  the  Saints,  still  re- 
mains— the  Bright  and  Morning  Star,  more  visible  than  all  the 
rest,  more  bright  and  more  cheering,  as  the  darkness  of  the 
night  becomes  deeper,  as  the  cold  becomes  more  and  more  chill. 

*  We  justly  acquiesce  in  the  practice  of  our  Reformed  Church, 
which  has  excluded  those  lesser  mediators.  But  this  one 
remarkable  exception  of  the  Litany  in  favour  of  addressing  our 
prayers  to  the  one  great  Divine  Mediator  may  be  surely  allowed, 
if  we  remember  that  it  is  an  exception,  and  understand  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  made.  In  ijbe  rest  of  the  Prayer  Book 
we  follow  the  ancient  rule,  and  our  Saviour's  express  command, 
by  addressing  our  Father  only.  Here  in  the  Litany,  when  we 
express  our  most  urgent  needs,  we  may  well  deviate  from  that 
general  rule,  and  invite  the  ever-present  aid  of  Jesus  Christ,  at 
once  the  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  Godc.' 

I.  Now,  first  of  all,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  any  *  defence' 
or  *  explanation '  of  the  worship  of  our  Lord  in  the  Litany 
ought  to  be  required  by  any  person  who  sincerely  believes  in 
Christ's  Godhead ;  while  as  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  it,  the 
Dean's  explanation  does  not  touch  the  real  point  of  their  objec- 
tion. If  *  many  excellent  persons  have  at  times  felt  a  scruple 
at  such  a  deviation  from  the  precepts  of  Scripture  and  from  the 
practice  of  ancient  Christendom,'  they  ought  to  have  been  told 
that  their  scruple  was  based  on  a  misapprehension.  As  to 
Scripture,  every  precept  in  the  Gospel  on  the  subject  is  in  har- 
mony with  and  governed  by  the  primal  law :  *  Thou  shalt  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'  This 
precept  is  at  once   positive   and   negative:   it  prescribes  the 

«  'Good  Words/  p.  432. 
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adoration  of  God,  and  it  excludes  the  adoration  of  beings  ex- 
ternal to  the  Godhead.  The  one  practical  question  then  is  whether 
Jesus  Christ  is  internal  to  the  Divine  Essence,  or  a  created 
being  outside  It.  If  the  former,  then  not  merely  may  we  adore 
Him :  we  must.  If  the  latter,  then  no  poetry,  no  feeling,  can 
relax  the  rule:  we  dare  not.  If  Christ  is  God,  the  Litany 
does  not  require  an  apology.  If  He  is  only  a  creature,  it  does 
not  admit  of  one. 

And  as  concerns  *the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church'  the 
scruple  in  question  is  very  unnecessary.  Certainly,  in  the 
greatest  public  act  of  Christian  worship,  the  Eucharist,  the  rule 
was,  as  defined  at  Carthage,  to  address  prayer  to  the  Father. 
This  rule  however  resulted  from  the  specific  belief  of  the  ancient 
Church  respecting  the  Eucharist,  namely,  that  it  was  a  sacrificial 
presentation  of  Christ,  once  for  all  sacrificed  on  Calvary,  to  the 
Eternal  Father.  The  rule  did  not  govern  ancient  Christian 
practice  in  respect  of  non-Eucharistic  prayer.  The  Litanies  of 
the  fifth  century  did  but  repeat  and  expand  devotions  which 
had  long  been  ancient  and  popular;  such  as  were  the  Kyrie 
Eleison  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis; — ^both  of  them  containing 
prayers  to  Christ  our  Lord,  and  both  ultimately  finding  their 
way  into  the  Eucharistic  Service.  Prayer  to  our  Lord  had  long 
been  the  natural  resource  of  the  Christian  soul.  Not  to  repeat 
examples  which  have  been  cited  in  the  text  of  these  lectures,  let 
two  be  instanced  which  shew  that  prayer  to  Christ  did  not  first 
become  popular  in  the  ancient  Church,  when,  under  the  pressure 
of  public  calamities.  Bishop  Mamei*tus  instituted  Litanies  in  the 
diocese  of  Vienne.  Such  prayer  was  already  the  common  and 
ancient  practice  of  Christend6m.  A  century  earlier  St.  Athan- 
asius  is  vindicating  his  loyalty  to  Constantius:  'I  had  only 
to  say,*  he  observes,  *Let  us  pray  for  the  safety  of  the  most 
religious  Emperor,  Constantius  Augustus;  and  all  the  people 
immediately  cried  with  one  voice,  "O  Christ,  send  Thy  help 
to  Constantius."  And  they  continued  praying  for  some  time.' 
(Apol.  ad  Constant.  §  10.)  Again,  St.  Augustine  is  describing  a 
spontaneous  burst  of  fervid  prayer  from  the  Christian  multitude 
— They  exclaimed,  *Exaudi  Christe,  Augustine  vita:'  and  he 
adds — *  dictum  est  sexties  decies.'  (Ep.  213.)  These  great  fathers 
would  no  more  have  thought  that  prayer  to  our  Lord  had  to  be 
justified  before  well-informed  Christians,  than  they  would  have 
hoped  to  justify  it,  let  us  say,  to  intelligent  but  unconverted 
Jews. 

2.  Dean  Stanley's  'explanation'  of  the  worship  of  our  Lord 
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in  the  Litany  refers  it  to  *  difficulties  and  distresses  like  those 
which  caused  the  French  Christians  in  the  fifth  century  to  utter 
their  piteous  supplications  to  God.'  He  traces  it  back  to  the 
passion,  the  vehemence,  the  urgency  of  a  great  sorrow ;  to  *  the 
endeavour,  under  the  pressure  of  strong  emotion  and  heavy 
calamity,  to  bring  ourselves  more  nearly  into  the  presence  of  the 
Invisible.'  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  calamities,  whether 
public  or  private,  do  very  greatly  enlarge  and  intensify  the  life 
of  prayer  in  Christian  souls.  Scripture  teaches  us,  in  various 
ways,  that  this  is  one  of  the  providentially-intended  results  of 
such  calamities;  and  upon  no  point  is  Scripture  more  in  har- 
mony with  experience.  But  sorrow,  of  itself,  does  not  make 
the  prayers  which  it  multipUes  or  intensifies  either  lawful  or 
availing.  Sorrow  may  quicken  the  instincts  of  superstition  not 
less  than  those  of  revealed  truth.  Sorrow,  as  such,  is  not 
a  revelation;  it  does  not  ensure  progress  in  truth;  it  may 
bring  a  Christian  more  sensibly  into  God's  Presence;  it  may 
throw  pagan  multitudes  at  the  feet  of  a  debasing  and  odious 
idol.  Whether  the  practices  which  it  leads  us,  in  our  agony, 
to  adopt,  are  wholesome  and  defensible,  must  be  determined 
independently  of  it.  If  a  practice  is  indefensible,  on  grounds 
of  faith  or  grounds  of  reason,  sorrow  cannot  consecrate  it. 
If  it  was  in  any  sense  or  degree  wrong  to  pray  to  Jesus 
Christ,  St.  Stephen's  dying  agony,  and  St.  Paul's  mental  dis- 
tress under  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  could  not  justify  their 
prayers  to  Him ;  if  they  were  right  in  praying  to  Him  then, 
they  were  right  in  praying  to  Him,  as  we  know  St.  Paul  did 
pray  to  Him,  at  other  times.  If  the  prayers  to  our  Lord  in 
the  Litany  were  really  a  '  deviation  from  the  precepts  of  Scrip- 
ture and  from  the  practice  of  ancient  Christendom,'  then  neither 
the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  Southern  France  in  the  fifth 
century,  nor  the  *  extremity  of  perplexity^*  which  men  felt  at 
the  convulsions  of  the  Reformation-period,  nor  any  public  or 
private  sorrows  or  emotions  of  modem  times,  can  avail  to  justify 
such  a  *  deviation.'  It  is  indeed  natural  for  Christians  in  times 
of  sorrow  to  appeal  in  prayer  to  our  Lord's  Human  sympathies, 
more  earnestly  than  in  the  brighter  hours  of  life.  But  assuredly 
if  such  prayers  to  Christ  are  wrong,  no  amount  of  mental  agony 
can  make  theih  right ;  and  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  is 
a  point  to  be  determined  by  Christ's  having  or  not  having  any 
solid  right  to  receive  human  adoration,  and  any  real  capacity  of 

*  'Good  Words,'  p.  421. 
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bearing  and  answ^^ng  the  cries  of  His  worshippers.  If  this 
right  and  this  capacity  are  once  established,  the  duty  of  ador- 
ing Jesus  Christ  is  placed  on  a  basis  which  does  not  admit  of 
our  restricting  it  to  times  of  sorrow.  If  they  are  not  established, 
human  sorrow  cannot  really  affect  the  unseen  realities,  ajid 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Paul  did  but  beat  the  air. 

If  the  Psalter  teaches  us  any  (me  great  lesson  with  respect 
to  sorrow,  it  is  that  we  should  be  driven  by  it  to  renounce  all 
merely  human  aids  and  hopes,  and  to  cling  more  trustfully, 
exclusiyely,  perseveringly,  to  Gk»d  as  the  true  help  and  shield 
and  strength  of  souls.  And  the  Christian  Bishop  of  the  fifth 
century  was  not,  we  may  be  sure,  unmindful  of  the  teaching  of 
David,  or  rather  he  was  not  notoriously  false  to  it.  The  whole 
Church  of  his  day,  as  the  Church  before  him,  adored  Jesus 
Christ  as  Very  God,  and  the  Litanies  qH  Yienne  only  elaborated 
into  a  new  form  a  devotion  which  was  based  not  on  the  panic 
of  certain  rural  Christians,  but  on  the  broad  and  assured  faith 
of  Christendom. 

3.  But  the  Dean's  expressions  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
adoration  of  our  Lord  to  the  cultus  of  the  saints  in  pre- 
Reformation  times,  present  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  this 
perplexing  passage.  In  times  of  sorrow,  he  says,  'CJhrist  and 
the  saints  seemed  to  come  out  like  stars,  which  in  the  daylight 
cannot  be  seen,  but  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  were  visible.' 
The  saints  'have  again  receded  into  the  darkness.'  ^We  by 
increased  reflection  have  been  brought  to  feel  that  of  them  and 
of  their  state  we  know  not  enough  to  justify  this  invocation  of 
their  help.  But  Christ,  the  Lord  and  King  of  the  Saints,  still 
remains  '.,..*  We  justly  acquiesce  in  the  practice  of  our  re- 
formed Church,  which  has  excluded  these  lesser  mediators. 
But  this  one  remarkable  exception  of  the  Litany  in  favour  of 
addressing  our  prayers  to  the  one  great  Divine  Mediator  may 
be  surely  allowed,  if  we  remember  that  it  is  an  exception^  and 
understand  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  made.' 

This  language  seems  to  imply  that  the  prayers  to  our  Lord 
in  the  Litany  are,  in  principle,  identical  widi  the  prayers  which 
in  medisBval  times  have  been,  and  in  Boman  Catholic  countries 
still  are,  addressed  to  the  saints.  There  is  indeed  some  confu- 
sion in  speaking  of  the  retention  of  prayer  to  the  one  great 
Divine  Mediator  as  constituting  a  '  remarl^ble  exception '  to  the 
proscription  of  prayers  to  the  saints.  For  if  the  Great  Mediator 
is  '  Divine,'  in  the  natural  sense  of  being  personally  God,  and 
not  only  in  the  sense  in  which  good  men  are  said  to  be  '  divine,' 
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as  possessing  in  a  high,  the  highest  known  degree,  some  moral 
qualities  of  God ;  then  the  word  *  exception '  is  inapplicable  to 
the  case  before  us.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Christ  is  not  truly  God, 
then,  no  doubt,  the  retention  of  won^p  addressed  to  Him  is  a 
'  remarkable  exception'  to  the  expulsion  of  all  other  *  worship*  of 
the  kind  from  the  Prayer-book  of  the  English  Church.  But  it 
will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  English  Eeformers  retained 
the  old  prayers  to  Christ  our  Lord,  and  added  new  ones  of 
their  own,  on  such  a  ground  as  this.  Had  they  done  so,  they 
would  have  been  false  to  a  principle  to  which  they  professed  a 
devoted  loyalty,  and  by  means  of  which,  so  to  speak,  they  made 
their  way; — ^the  principle  of  restricting  all  prayer  to  God. 
They  notoriously  believed  the  adoration  of  Christ  to  be  identical 
with,  inseparable  from,  the  adoration  of  God;  to  be  guarded, 
justified,  enforced  by  the  first  two  commandments  of  the  deca- 
logue, just  as  truly  as  is  the  adoration  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  '  Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together, 
is  worshipped  and  glorified  V  And,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  language  used  in  popular  Eoman  Catholic  devotions  to 
the  saints,  it  is  certain  that  no  Eoman  Catholic  divine  would 
for  one  instant  coordinate  in  word  or  thought  the  adoration 
paid  to  Jesus,  with  the  *  relative  honour '  paid  to  His  glorified 
servants.  In  short,  neither  Roman  Catholic  nor  Eeformer  re- 
garded the  adoration  of  Christ  retained  in  our  Prayer-book,  as 
an  '  exception '  to  the  general  proscription  at  the  Reformation 
of  the  cultus  of  the  saints.  Had  the  Reformers  done  so,  they 
would  have  had  to  reconstruct,  not  the  Litany,  but  the  Nicene 
Creed;  they  must  also  have  re- written  the  second  Article  in 
a  Socinian  sense,  and  altered  a  clause  of  the  twenty-second. 
Had  the  Roman  Catholics  done  so,  they  would  certainly  have 
availed  themselves  of  a  vantage  ground  which  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  deal  with  the  Reformation  as  with  a  manifest  revolt 
against  the  most  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. Whether  the  Roman  invocations  of  the  saints  did  or  did 
not  in  any  way  wrong  the  Divine  Prerogatives,  was  a  point 
upon  which  the  Reformers  and  their  opponents  differed  seriously; 
but  they  were  perfectly  agreed  in  justifying  such  language  as 
that  of  our  Litany  by  referring. it  to  a  truth  which  they  held 
at  least  with  equal  earnestness ; — ^the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God. 

If,  in  Origen's  phrase,  '  caro  Domini  honorem  Deitatis  assu- 

•  Nicene  Creed. 
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mit;'  if,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Hypostatic  Union,  our  Lord's 
Manhood  rightly  and  necessarily  shares  in  the  adoration  offered 
to  Deity,  this  is  because  His  Divine  Person  is  ultimately  and  in 
reality,  the  object  adored.  *  0  God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners.'  'O  Lamb  of 
God,  That  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon 
us.'  In  either  case  it  is  Christ's  Eternal  Person  which  claims 
our  adoration ;  that  Person,  with  Which  His  Manhood  is  now 
for  ever  joined,  as  an  attribute  of  It.  And  Christ's  Person  is 
adored,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  as  that  which  leads  ns  to 
adore  the  Father;  nor  could  such  adoration  be  offered  to  any- 
created  personality  whatever,  without  repudiating  altogether 
the  first,  the  most  sacred,  prerogative  of  Deity, 


NOTE  G,  ON  Lectueb  VU. 

Cardinal  de  Turrecremata's  work  on  the  Conception  of  the 

Blessed  Virgin. 

The  only  copy  of  this  work  which  I  have  seen  is  in  the 
Mazarine  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  is  numbered  12 144.  Its 
full  title  is,  *  Tractatics  de  Veritate  Conceptionis  BeatissimcR 
Virginia,  pro  faciendd  relatione  coram  patribus  Concilii  Ba- 
sUeenaiSy  Anno  Drd,  M.CGCCXXX.VII.  Mense  Jvlio.  De 
mandato  Sedia  A2)oatoltcoe  Legatoru/m,  eidem  aacro  Concilia 
jyroeaidentium  comjnlatua,  Fer  Reverendum  Patrem,  FratreTn 
Joann^m  de  Turrecremata,  aa^crce  Theologioi  profeasorem,  ordinia 
Frcedicatonmi,  tunc  aacri  apoatolid  Palatii  Magiatrum,  Foatect 
Illuatriaaimum  et  Beverendiaaimum  S.  B.  EcclesicB  Oardinalem 
Epiacopum  Fortuenaem,  nun>c  primo  impreasua.  Bomce  apud 
Antonium  Bladum  Aavlanunhy  M,D,XLVII^ 

The  book  opens  with  a  Preface  by  ^Frater  Albertua  Duimitis 
de  GatharOy  ordinia  prcedicatorum,  Sacrce  Theologies  profesaor: 
et  in  Sajrleniid  urbia  BomaSj  divince  apeculationia  interprea^ 
addressed  ^  ainjCercB  veritatia  amatoribuaJ  After  reviewing, 
chiefly  in  the  language  of  Scripture  itself,  the  grounds^  nature, 
and  obligations  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  proceeds : — *  Est  autem 
praB  ceeteris  a  sacris  Uteris  admodum  aliena  et  Christi  evangelic 
dissona  humana  qusedam  inventio;  nostro  infelici  sevo  ita  errata, 
ut  posthabitis  sacree  scriptures  clarissimis  testimoniis,  spretis 
etiam  ecclesise  sanctorumque  patrum  veterumque  ecclesi»  doc- 
torum  salutaribus  monitis  et  doctrinis,  cujusdam  vanse  devo- 
tionis  prsetextu,  sanctissimam  Dei  genetricem  virginem,  coeli 
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reginam,  angeloram  atque  hominuin  dominam,  propriis  quibus- 
dam  adinventis  laudibus  celebrare  cupiens,  earn  non  fuisse  Adee 
peccato  obnoxiam,  ac  perinde  Christi  sanguinis  pretio  non 
indiguisse,  ineptius  dogmatizare  prsesumpserit,  ut  hinc  liceret 
aliquibus  (qui  sacris  abuti  consuev^re)  liberiiis  vorare  domos 
viduarum,  seducereque  corda  simplicium  ldng4  oratione  oranti- 
bus,  existimantibusque  quaestum  esse  pietatem.  Quorum  audacia 
divus  Bernardus  abbas,  beatae  virgini  super  omnes  devotissimus, 
acrids  reprehendit  dicens :  Miramur  satis  quod  visum  fuerit 
hoc  tempore  quibusdam  voluisse  mutare  colorem  ecclesise  op- 
timum, novam  inducendo  celebritatem,  quam  ritus  ecclesisB 
nescit,  non  probat  ratio,  non  commendat  antiqua  traditio. 
Numquid  patribus  doctiores  aut  devotiores  sumus  %  Periculosfe 
prsesumimus  quicquid  ipsorum  prudentia  prseterivit.  Virgo 
regia  falso  non  eget  honore  veris  honorum  titulis  cumalata,  et 
infulis  dignitatum.  Non  enim  indiget  Deus  nostro  mendacio. 
Hanc  autem  fore  sanctorum  patrum  et  ecclesias  luminarium 
doctrinam,  quam  Augustinus  innumeraque  antiquorum  multi- 
tude prsedicavit,  quamque  posteriores  sancti  doctrina  et  moribus 
probatissimi  amplexati  sunt,  quam  Thomas  Aquinas  sustinet, 
Divusque  Bonaventura  Minoritani  ordinis,  S.  K.  E.  Episcopus 
Cardinalis,  fortissimo  tueatur,  luce  clariiis  patere  poterit,  opus 
hoc  Christian^i  mente  legentibus.  Horum  autem  sequacium 
tetigit  Deus  corda,  ut  veluti  fortissimi  milites  Christi,  sacram 
Scripturam  in  sui  simpUcitate  et  candore  tuerentur  et  con- 
servarent.  Inter  alios  autem,  qui  ex  sacro  Prsedicatorum  ordine 
(patrum  imitati  vestigia),  huic  se  mihtiae  devoverunt,  Keverend- 
issimus  olim  sacri  Apostohci  Palatii  Magister,  ac  postea  (sic 
exigentibus  virtutum  meritis)  S.  K.  E.  Cardinalis  Episcopus 
Portuensis,  D.  Joanes  de  Turrecremata  Hispanus,  jussu  et  man- 
dato  sedis  apostoHcse,  prsesenti  relatione  scripta  disseruit.  Opus 
quidem  ita  sincerum  et  christianee  pietati  conveniens,  ut  nus- 
quam,  vel  humansB  inventionis  tenebrae,  vel  propriaB  opinionis 
afPectus  appareant,  sed  undique  evangehcse  veritatis  candor 
splendere  videatur.  Opus  inquam,  summO  necessarium  sed 
hactenus  rarissimum,  et  id  quidem  scriptorum  inscitiE  in- 
numeris  mendis  respersum  foedatumque,  neglectu  penitus  habe- 
batur.  Quietior  namque  erat  omnium  nostrum  mens  et  animus, 
et  hujusmodi  quaestionibus  oblitis,  necessariora  fidei  dogmata 
tueri  animo  insederat,  et  temporum  opportunitas  exigebat.  Sed 
immoderatior  quorundam  audacia,  dum  apud  doctos  et  verO 
Tbeologos  minoris  se  existimationis  advertunt,  vulgarem  de- 
biliumque   mentium    auram    jamdiu    sepultis   novitatibus  af- 
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fectantes,  in  TridentinS  synodo,  de  hujusmodi  humani  conceptns 
immunitate  verbuin  facere  verita  non  est.  Quo  factum  est  ut 
Reverendus  pater  frater  Bartholomeus  Spina  Pisanus  ordinis 
prsedicatorum,  sacrse  TheologisB  professor,  et  sacri  apostolici 
Palatii  magister,  zelo  fidei  accensus,  opus  hoc  erroribus  ex- 
purgari,  typisque  excussum,  in  publicum  prodire,  magno  labore 
curaret.  Accessit,  (Deo  fevente)  sanctissimi  D.  N.  D.  PauK 
PapsB  Tertii  consensus  et  favor.' 

For  these  reasons,  and  under  these  auspices,  the  work  was 
printed  at  Eome  in  1547.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  pre- 
face, the  editor  contrasts  the  theological  aim  and  spirit  of  Tor- 
recremata  with  that  of  his  opponents  in  such  terms  as  these : — 

'Non  enim  alio  tendit  ista  disparitas,  quam  ut  hinc  sacrsB 
scripturse  germana  Veritas,  et  ecclesise  sanctorumque  patrum  et 
doctorum  adprobata  doctrina,  laudatissima  pietas,  et  vera  re- 
ligio,  illinc  autem  quasdam  vulgarium  affectata  devotio,  sacris 
Uteris  et  doctoribus  non  admodum  cqnsona,  quinimo  (ut  qui- 
busdam  visum  est,)  repugnans,  et  ab  aliqua  ecclesise  con- 
suetudine  aliena,  defendatur.  Hinc  Christi  universalis  re- 
demptio,  et  super  alios  omnes  SacrseHumanitatis  Ejus  excellentise 
praerogativae,  illinc  aequalitas  virginis  sacratissimae  et  piae  Dei 
genetricis,  ad  Filium  Dei  Hominem  Deum,  et  4  reatu  inimicitiae 
Dei,  et  naturali  captivitate  peccati  immunitas,  pro  pietate  de- 
fenduntur.  lUis,  quod  vulgaribus,  quodque  muliercularum  aari- 
bus  gratum  judicaverint  pietatem  adstruentibus ;  nobis  e  contra 
nil  pium,  nil  devotum,  nilque  Christian^  celebritate  dignum 
existimantibus,  quod  non  ex  sacris  literis  auctoritatem  habere 
comprobatur.' 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  thirteen  parts.  The  first 
deals  with  the  principles  which  are  to  govern  the  discus- 
sion. In  the  second,  are  considered  those  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  which,  as  interpreted  by  the  Gloss  and  by 
the  explanations  of  the  saints,  assert  that  Christ  alone  was  free 
in  His  Conception  from  the  taint  of  original  sin.  In  the  third 
part.  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  are  quoted  to  shew  that 
all  human  beings  without  exception  who  descend  from  Adam  by 
way  of  natural  propagation,  are  conceived  in  original  sin.  The 
fourth  part  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  attempts  of 
opponents  to  set  aside  the  inferences  drawn  frx)m  Eom.  iii.  22, 
V.  12  ;  Gal.  iii.  22  ;  St.  Matt.  ix.  13  ;  St.  Luke  xix.  10 ;  i  Tim. 
i.  15,  ii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  v.  14.  In  the  fifth  part,  Scripture,  saints, 
and  doctors,  are  cited  to  prove  that  '  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
did  in  fact  contract  original  sin.'     St.  Luke  L  47  is  interpreted 
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as  implying  this.  The  subject  is  pursued  in  the  sixth  part ; 
passages  from  St.  Leo  the  Great,  St.  John  of  Damascus,  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Anselm,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  and  especially  St.  Ber- 
nard's Letter  to  the  Canons  of  Lyons,  and  the  deliberate  deci^ 
edon  in  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  doctrine  had 
been  endorsed  by  the  University  of  Paris,  are  passed  in  review. 
Lest  opposition  to  the  doctrine  should  be  supposed  to  be  only 
a  Dominican  peculiarity,  an  appeal  is  made  to  Minorite,  Angus- 
tinian,  Carmelite,  Carthusian,  and  Cistercian  theologians.  Li, 
the  seventh  part,  the  weight  of  ancient  authority  is  pressed 
against  the  opinion  of  the  *  modem  doctors  *;  the  conduct  of  the 
Dominican  theologians  is  justified  in  detail ;  and  the  truth  of 
their  doctrine  is  argued,  from  an  examination  of  the  prerogative 
glories  of  our  Lord,  especially  in  His  Conception,  and  from  the 
real  limits  of  the  '  privileges '  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  eighth  part  is  an  argument  from  the  universality 
of  our  Lord's  redemption  to  man's  universal  need  of  it ;  '  omnis 
redemptus  per  Christum  fuit  aliquando  peccati  servitute  cap- 
tivus:'  while,  in  the  ninth,  our  Lord's  titles  of  Mediator, 
Beconciler,  Healer,  Justi£er,  Sancti£er,  Cleanser,  Shepherd,  and ' 
Priest  of  His  people  are  successively  expanded  in  their  relation 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  universality  of  human  sin.  Li 
the  tenth,  the  author  attacks  the  arguments  and  authorities 
which  were  cited  to  prove  the  h  priori  position,  that  God  ought 
to  have  preserved  the  Blessed  Virgin  from  original  sin ;  here 
too  he  criticises  the  Scotist  theory  of  the  reason  for  the  Licar- 
nation.  In  the  eleventh  he  assails  in  detail  the  arguments 
which  were  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  waa  in 
point  of  fact  preserved  from  the  taint  of  original  sin ;  in  the 
twelfth,  those  which  were  brought  forward  to  shew  that  she  was, 
thus  preserved  by  a  prevenient  grace  of  sanctification.  The 
last  part  of  the  work  recapitulates  the  disputed  propositions ;. 
discusses  the  opinion  that '  pejus  sit  stare  per  unum  instans  in 
originali  peccato  quam  etemaliter  esse  damnatum;'  meets  the 
allegation  of  miracles  wrought  to  prove  the  Lnmaculate  Concep- 
tion by  alleging  miracles  wrought  to  disprove  it;  examines 
the  bearing  of  ^e  established  festival  of  the  Conception  on  the 
faith  of  the  Church;  and  finally  insists  that  between  those  who 
asserted  and  those  who  denied  the  Lnmaculate  Conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  there  were  not  less  than  twenty  points  of 
difference. 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  Turrecremata  subjoins  a  personal 
explanation.     He  states  that  on  presenting  himself  at  JBasle, 

N  n 
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with  a  view  ^  ad  fkciendam  relationem  milii  injnnctam,'  he  was 
told  by  the  Cardinal  Legate  who  preEdded,  that  the  Fathers  were 
do  occupied  with  the  qnestiosB  raised  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Greeks,  that  he  cotdd  not  be  heard.     He  remained  at  Basle  for 
some  months,  but  to  no  purpose.     Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
disagreement  between  the  Legates  of  Eugenius  and  ^patres 
aliquos  Basileae  residentes,'  Turrecremata  returned  to  Rome 
with  his  book.    He  adds  with  reference  to  the  later  proceedings 
of  the  Council  in  the  matter  of  the  Lnmaculate  Conception : 
'Ex  his  apertissim^  intelliget  quisque  doctus  quod  vaciia  et 
invalida  sit  determinatio  quam  in  materia  prsB&til  conceptionis 
beatissimad  Tirginis  &ictam  quidam  aiunt  post  recessum  meum 
Basiled.     Livalida  quidem  est  yeritate,  cum  facta  sit  manifesto 
contra  apertissima  sanctorum  patrum  ecclesiss  testimonia,  ac 
contra  doctrinam  expressam  principalium  doctorum  tam  divini 
juris  quam  humani,  sicut  ex  prds&to  opere  luce  clariiis  videri 
potest.'     A  further  reason  for  this  iiivalidity  he  finds  in  the 
previous  departure  of  the  papal  legates  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  transference  of  the  Council  to  Bologna. 

Such  a  work  as  Turrecremata's  has  only  to  be  described,  and 
it  speaks  for  itself.  Here  is  an  elaborate  treatise  of  between 
700  and  800  closely-printed  pages;  abounding  in  appeals  to 
authority,  the  most  ancient  and  tibe  most  modem ;  full  of  hard, 
scholastic  argument ;  scarcely  less  full,  at  times,  of  passionate 
rhetoric.  It  shrinks  from  no  encounter  with  the  maintainers  of 
the  doctrine  which  it  impugns ;  it  traverses,  with  fearless  con- 
fidence, and  according  to  the  learning  and  methods  of  its  day, 
with  exhaustive  completeness,  the  whole  field  of  the  •controversy. 
Whether  it  has  been  really  answered  or  not  by  the  argoments 
of  Bellerini,  of  Perrone,  of  Passaglia,  is  not  here  the  question. 
Enough  to  say  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1437,  it  represented 
the  mind  of  tiie  reigning  Pope,  the  mind  too  of  the  llieologian 
who  in  his  '  Apology  for  Eugenius  IV.'  most  stoutly  maintained 
the  extreme  papal  claims  against  the  superiority  of  a  General 
Council,  as  asserted  at  Basle.  Turrecremata  had  no  tinge  of 
what  afterwards  became  *  Gallicanism ' ;  he  was  a  hearty  Ultra- 
montane, and  in  the  confidence  of  the  Pontiff.  He,  if  uiy  one, 
could  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Western  Church,  of  its  learning,  of 
its  piety,  of  its  central  authority,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  And  his  work  against  the  Immaculate  Conception  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  documents,  which 
make  any  real  parallel  between  the  claims  of  the  truth  asserted  at 
Nicsea,  and  those  of  the  definition  of  Dec.  8, 1854,  impossible. 
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A  Mgli  Kdlfifstti  Cathdllc  authority  has  said  that  <  they  wh[6 
ask  ,why  the  Immaculate  Conceptioxi  hsM  bdeii  defiii^d  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  would  have  asked  why  the  '*  homoousion " 
was  defined  in  the  fourth  V  If  they  had  done  bo,  they  would 
have  received  in  the  fourth  century  an  answer  for  which  in  the 
nineteenth  they  must  wait  in  vain.  In  the  flbuiHi  century  they 
would  have  been  told  that  the  substantial  truth  defined  at  NicsBa 
had  always  been  believed  as  a  fandamental  truth  of  the  Gospel ; 
that  those  who  had  denied  it  had  been  accounted  heretics,  nork 
the  days  oftlie  Apostles  downwards ;  that  Arius  was  accoubtiBd 
a  heretic  on  first  broaching  his  novel  doctrine ;  that  the  cir-, 
cumstances  of  the  time  demanded  for  the  old  unchanging  truth 
the  protection  of  a  new  definition ;  but  that  the  definition  added^ 
could  add,  nothing  to  the  faith  which  had  been  held  in  i\k 
fulness  hoTsi  the  first — ^the  Mth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Qod.  In 
the  niiieteenth  century  they  are  told  that  the  definition  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  had  the  effect  of  raising  to  a  certainty 
of  faith  that  which  was,  before  Dec.  8,  1854,  only  a  matter  of 
pious  opinion;  that  those  who,  before  that  date,  had  denied 
this  opinion  were  so  far  from  being  accounted  heretics,  that  they 
were  expressly  protected  from  censure  by  the  highest  authority; 
that  although  the  newly-defined  truth  had  been  taught  to  the 
Church  by  the  Apostles  themselves  and  had  all  along  been  latent 
in  her  mind,  yet  that  her  most  representative  divines  and  doctors 
had  again  and  again,  with  perfect  impunity,  nay  with  the  highest 
sanctions,  expressly  repudiated  and  condemned  it. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  same  authority  speaks  at  Borne  which 
spoke  at  Nicsea.  Upon  that  most  important  question  we  do 
not  here  and  now  enter.  But  with  a  book  like  Turrecremata's 
before  us,  we  cannot  decline  the  conclusion  that  in  A.]>.  325  and 
1854  two  entirely  different  things  were  done;  unless  it  can 
be  shewn  that  some  hitherto  unknown  writer  of  the  highest' 
consideration  and  of  unsuspected  orthodoxy  in  the  ante-Nicene 
period  maintained  against  others  who  defended  the  Homoousion, 
and  by  an  appeal  to  a  vast  accumulation  of  authorities,  the  precise 
doctrine  for  which  Arius  was  condemned.  That  would  be  a 
real  counterpart  to  the  position  of  Cardinal  Turrecremata  in 
relation  to  the  recent  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception : 
as  it  is,  the  doctrinal  and  historical  *  parallel'  upon  which 
some  Eoman  Catholics  and  many  opponents  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  now  lay  so  much  stress,  is  not  sufficiently  accurate 

'  The  Beaxiion  of  Gfaristendom,  a  Pastoral  L^teor  to  tbd  Gleii^,  by 'Hemry 
Edward,  Aichblflhop  of  Westminister.    London,  Longmans,  i8d6,  p.  51. 
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to  justify  either  of  the  opposite  conclasdons  which  it  is  put 
forward  in  order  to  recommend. 


NOTE  H.    On  Two  Cbttictsms  of  this  Wobk,    [188 i.] 

After  this  work  had  been  revised  for  the  second  and  stereo- 
typed edition,  two  notices  of  it,  among  others,  appeared,  under 
the  following  titles: — An  Eocamination  of  Canon  Liddon's 
Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  hy  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
(London,  TrUbner) ;  and  The  Bibie  and  Popular  Theology :  a 
Eestatement  of  Truths  and  Principles,  with  specicd  referenee  to 
recent  works  of  Dr,  Liddon,  Lord  JJcUherley,  the  Eight  Hon. 
W.  E,  Gladstone,  and  others;  hy  O.  Vance  Smith,  BJL,,  Ph,  D,, 
Minister  of  St,  Samowrgate  Chapel,  York.  (London,  Longmans.) 

At  the  time  when  these  publications  came  into  his  hands  the 
Lecturer  had  made  up  his  mind  that  his  book  had  taken  its  final 
form ;  and  that,  if  he  was  to  deal  with  the  great  subject  discussed 
in  it  again,  this  must  be  done  in  another  work,  and  on  a  more 
comprehensive  scale.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  reasons 
which  have  made  such  a  project  less  and  less  easy  of  accom- 
plishment. Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  another  edition  of  iJie  Hampton 
Lectures  having  been  asked  for,  the  Lecturer  thinks  it  better 
no  longer  to  defer  a  reconsideration  of  his  work,  in  the  light 
of  these  and  one  or  two  other  criticisms  which  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  consulting. 

While  the  Bampton  Lecturer  is  under  an  obligation  to  both 
his  critics  in  some  matters  of  detail,  he  is  unable  to  follow  them 
at  all  generally,  and  for  a  reason  which  makes  a  fuU  examina- 
tion of  their  criticisms  superfluous.  He  and  they  disagree,  not 
merely  or  chiefly  in  questions  of  detail,  but  as  to  first  prin- 
ciples. The  province  of  discussion  is  to  shew  either  that  persons 
who  differ  ought  to  agree,  or  that  they  cannot  hope  to  agree. 
They  ought  to  agree,  H,  while  both  parties  appeal  to  the  same 
premises,  the  true  force  of  these  premises  is,  for  whatever  reason, 
not  apparent  to  one  of  the  parties;  the  duty  of  discussion 
beiag  to  remove  obscurities,  and  so  to  make  agreement  logrically 
imperative.  But  they  cannot  agree  if  they  are  really  appealing 
to  different  first  principles :  when  this  is  the  case,  ducussion 
can  only  make  the  inevitable  disagreement  conscious  and  pro- 
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nounced,  by  clearing  away  interceptmg  matter  which  obscures 
the  true  force  of  the  contnulictioii. 

Now  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  a  truth  which  we  must  learn  from 
Revelation,  if  we  are  to  learn  it  at  all.  Nature,  measured  by  ex- 
perience, and  interpreted  by  conscience  and  reason,  has  nothing 
to  say  to  it.  The  first  question  then  is,  whether  a  Bevelation 
has  been  really  given,  and  the  second  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
And  if  it  is  agreed  that  God  has  really  spoken  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Bevelations,  and  that  the  Bible  tells  us  what 
He  has  said«  a  further  question  arises  as  to  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  record.  Unless  this  trustworthiness  is  also  recognized, 
it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  Bevelation  with 
any  hope  of  arriving  at  solid  results.  For  any  statement  con- 
taining matter  which  is,  for  whatever  reason,  unwelcome  to 
either  party,  may  be  at  once  challenged  on  b,  'priori  grounds, 
and  rejected ;  and  disputants  may  thus  find  themselves  as  little 
in  possession  of  a  common  premise,  as  if  they  had  not  agreed 
that  a  Bevelation  from  God  had  been  made,  or  recorded  at  all. 

This  then  is  the  issue,  as  between  the  Lecturer  and  his  present 
critics.  He  does,  and  they  do  not,  believe  in  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  Bible.  They  believe,  no  doubt,  in  the  trustworthiness 
of  certain  parts  of  it, — ^such  parts  of  it  as  are  in  agreement  with 
opinions  which,  for  independent  reasons,  they  accept.  But  they 
do  not  treat  the  Bible  as  a  trustworthy  whole ;  they  accept  or 
reject  its  statements  at  pleasure,  or  for  reasons  which  appear  to 
them  to  be  sufficient ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  not  enough 
for  them  if  a  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  unless  it  be  con- 
tained in  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  they  think  it  right  to 
accept. 

The  two  writers  under  consideration  are  indeed  unlike  each 
other  in  more  respects  than  one.  The '  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England'  appears  to  be  the  better  scholar ;  Dr.  Vance  Smith 
the  more  reverent  and  philosophical  mind.  Dr.  Vance  Smith 
shews  his  hand,  and  is  intent  upon  vindicating  such  portions  of 
truth  as  he  accepts.  The  *  Clergyman's'  attitude  is  throughout 
critical ;  he  tells  us  what  he  considers  to  be  the  real  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  about  our  Lord's  Person,  but  he  does  not 
eay  that  he  believes  it.  Dr.  Vance  Smith  however  welcomes 
him  as  on  the  whole  a  useful  ally ;  he  describes  the  '  Examination 
etc.*  as  *  a  careful  and  effective  reply  to  all  the  principal  por- 
tions of  Dr.  Liddon's  Lectures,  and,  so  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  a  cursory  perusal  of  parts,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
modem  treatises  on  the  Unitarian  side  of  this  controversy.' 
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JBe  ibd4%  'The  soanrel  attending  ijb  js,  that  thj9  author  should 
annoimce  himfleli^  on  his  title-page,  as  ja  "  Cli^rffymau  pf  the 

Cburch  of  England  V" 

J.  The  'deigTm^oi,'  then,  hol^s  that  'the  Christian  ^rcep- 
^iipn  which  Christ's  teaching  and  example  iiaye  enlightened,  must 
^fru  to  foeed  the  i^ecords  conceming  Him  V  In  other  .WQrd% 
certain  portions  of  the  .Gk>spel  narratiye,  whiph  ap^roye  tiiem- 
^lebrQS  to  mo^eiTi  taste,  are  put  forward  as  a  reason  for  rc|)eoting 
^;ther  a|id  eqpally  authenticated  portions.  Thus  the  Bs^tiamal 
Cannula,  St.  Matt.  zxviiL  19,  20,  is  said  to  be  'a  ^nssage  too 
uncertain  to  be  guoted  in  a  contrpy^rsial  wprk  w:ithout  fiome 
attemjpt  to  rindicate  its  .genuineness  from  the  Yeij  grave  doubts 
.lirhich  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament  coinpel  us  to  wter- 
,i|iino ;'  and  the  '  Clergyman'  Tentures  to  add  ^t  'tbe  words 
are  |ipt  reaUy  H^i  [our  Lord's!  ,alt)io\igh  found  in  eveiy  known 
MS.  and  Tersion  qf  the  Pirst  Gospel  d.'  In  the  saqie  cgpirit  he 
9):gects  to  St.  Mark  xvL  ig,  as  belonging  to  ^that  concluding 
section  which  every  scholar  knows  to  be  an  extremely  wiestion- 
/able  fraction  of  the  Second  QospelV  although  Dean  Burgon's 
.yrprjk  on  '  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  'tjhe  Qospel  accordix]^  to 
St.Mai^k'  (Oxford,  Parker,  ^871),  cpntajns  fact?  and  alignments 
which  might,  at  the  least,  have  counseled  a  loss  perexnptcvy 
judgmept.  We  are  told  that  the  application  d  Isaiah  viL  14  in 
St.  Matt,  i  32,  93  is  'in  no  respect  decisive  V  A9auming  a 
.^ntradiction  to  esost  between  the  Syuoptists  and  St.  John,  the 
^Clergyman'  is  *  unavoidably  conducted  to.  an  uuf^^ourable  appre- 
joiation  oi  the  Fourth  Gk^spel's  historical  fideliiy,  and  is  cpnurmed 
ip  the  suspidqi  that  the  writer  made  n^any  statementfi  from 
a  speculative  and  ideal,  rather  than  frt>m  a  properly  hiftorical 
poiut  of  view^.'  ^The  Word'  is  fKud  to  bp  *;a  specuUtive, 
.nebulous  title  t^^'  ^md  the  Iiast  Piscourse  is  at  least  ^ssiUy 
'^  compilation  of  t)ie  l^vangelist's  froui  loose  and  wperfect 
datfk^-'  Our  Lord's  prqnuse  in  St.  Jpl^;!  ^v.  .26  ip  'an  antioi- 
patory  wW^lon  wd  efd^gy  for  the  production  of  jnatter  bo 
distmqt  Jqrom  wliat  the  common  oral  tradition  and  tbs  existing 
i^rritten  uiemoirs  embxacedi.'  Speakajog  of  ;the  Ijast  Discourse, 
rthe  ^Clfdvgjmm*  antiqipates  ft  tiuie  when  Vp^^s^^g^  &(h&  which 
4t  is  u^  to  iiuppssibljB  to  elicit  a^y  clear  CQUsist^nt  sensoy  will 

*  The  Bible  and  PopTdar  Theology,  Praf.  p.  jy.  note. 

^  Examination,  p.  77,  note.  «  Ibid.  p.  78.  >^  Ibfid.  p.  343. 

•  Ibid.  f  Ibid.  p.  <»3.  *  JiA^  pp.  Bf,  Sa 
^  Ibid.  p.  84.                               i  Ibid.  p.  214.         i  Ibid.  p.  43. 
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no  longer  be  pronounced  profoundly  spiritual  and  full  of  beauty  ^/ 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  is  criticized  with  contemptuous 
severity.  The  ^  Clergyman '  finds  that  *  the  writer  of  this  £pistle 
did  not  think  deeply,  and  knew  too  Httle  of  his  theme  to  treat 
it  consist^itly  ^ ;'  that  be  made  erroneous  applications  of  the 
Old  Testament^,  and  that  his  'description  of  Sfelchizedek  (Heb. 
viL  3)  is  singularly  fanciful  and  exaggerated;'  although  the 
^  errors  into  which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  has  fallen '  <  do  not 
justify  us  in  pronouncing  him  altogether  speculative,  visionary, 
and  unreasonable  0/  The  '  Clergyman '  protests  against  the  belief 
that  '  every  sentence  of  the  Bible  is  identical  with  the  word  of 
QoA,'  as  a  *  hobbling  crotchet  P ;'  he  has  learnt  Ho  substitute  an 
intelligent  loyalty  to  his  Qreat  Master  for  an  indiscriminating 
adhesion  to  every  scrap  of  Evangelical  testimony  respecting 
Him 4;'  he  even  avows  that  'the  concurrence  of  all  ancient 
MSS.  would  scarcely  suffice '  to  warrant  a  reading  to  which  he 
objects  on  subjective  grounds  '. 

Dr.  Vance  Smith,  with,  as  it  appears,  a  stronger  interest  in 
the  positive  worth  of  the  Bible,  arrives  at  a  practical  estimate 
of  it  which  does  not  much  differ  from  that  of  the  <  Clergyman.' 
The  Bampton  Lecturer  had  referred  to  the  unity  of  Scripture;  and 
for  a  moment  Dr.  Vance  Smith  is  attracted  towards  this  truth 
as '  an  interesting  and  suggestive  idea.'  But  he  presently  gives  a 
list  of  books  of  Holy  Scripture  between  which,  as  be  thinks, '  the 
only  relation  existing  is  simply  one  of  incompatibility,  or  of 
marked  antagonism ;  or  else  again  there  is  no  sort  of  describable 
relation  at  all,  the  one  book  simply  standing  apart  in  absolute 
independence,  and  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  other*.'  If 
this  be  an  accurate  statement,  it  is  natural  to  enquire  on  what 
defensible  ground  we  continue  to  speak  of  this  colleotion  of 
books  as  '  the  Bible,'  or  '  Holy  Scripture,'  and  whether  such 
titles  do  not  suggest  a  unity  of  purpose  and  design,  which,  as 
we  are  now  told,  does  not  in  &ct  exist  ?  When  Dr.  Vance  Smith 
says  that,  ^in  all  probability  the  whole  [of  the  Old  Testament] 
was  in  great  measure  the  growth  or  accumulation  of  successive 
ages,  without  much  design  on  the  part  of  any  person  con- 

'  EKftminatian,  p.  44. 

>  Beferenoe  has  already  been  made  to  Bieee^ihal's  recent  TrogUekrtiben 
dea  ApoateU  Fwhu  an  die  Sebraer,  Leipeig,  187$,  BinL  iii.  7,  for  a 
powemtl  aignment  in  fayoor  of  the  Paidine  aa&ordiip  of  this  X^^iflile. 

«  Examination,  p.  115.  *  Ibid.  p.  115.  •  Ibid.  p.  116. 

»  Ibid.  p.  199.  «  IWd.  p.  aoa.  »  IWd.  p.  X5i. 

•  The  Bible  and  Popular  Theology,  pp.  8,  x6,  17. 
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cemed  ^,'  and  that  the  Old  Testament  comes  before  us  '  sunply 
as  being  the  whole  of  the  remaining  literature  of  the  nation, 
written  in  their  ancient  language  ^,'  it  is  obyious  that  he  differs 
fundamentally  from  the  Apostolic  judgments  that '  whatsoever 
things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning, 
that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  might 
have  hope  ^,'  and  that '  all  Scripture,'  namely  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 'is  given  by  inspiration  of  God^.'  Indeed,  his  theories 
as  to  the  dates  and  worth  of  the  Old  Testament  books  ^  seem  to 
be,  not  seldom,  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  inconsistent  with  belief 
in  the  inspired  writer's  literary  honesty ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
he  holds  that '  some  of  the  minor  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  or  almost  certainly  not  from  the  pen  of  the 
great  Apostle,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  competent 
and  freeminded  modem  investigators  7.'  He  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  he  fully  accepts  Baur's  estimate  of  the  New  Testament 
in  detail  and  as  a  whole ;  but  he  holds  that '  the  larger  number 
of  the  New  Testament  writings  may  be  said  to  be  of  doubtful 
or  unknown  authorship  2.' 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  keeping  with  Dr.  Vance  Smith's  theory  of 
the  date  and  origin  of  St.  John's  Gospel  that  he  observes  that 
*the  peculiar  conceptions  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  are  alto- 
gether alien  to  the  others  *.'  Here  he  is  naturally  embarrassed 
by  our  Lord's  solemn  words  which  are  reported  in  St.  Matt. 
xi.  27,  St. Luke  X.  22.  'The  verse,'  he  says,  *in  both  Evange- 
lists interrupts  the  strain  of  the  Gospel,  and  looks  strangely  out 
of  place,  though  it  would  have  been  perfectly  suitable  to  John  ^.' 
'  A  singular  verse,'  he  exclaims,  in  a  later  passage,  '  which  looks 
as  if  l^  some  chance  it  had  been  transferred  from  the  Fourth 
€k)spel  c.'  Yet  there  it  is,  in  the  Synoptists ;  and,  as  we  may 
observe,  in  those  two  Evangelists  who  describe  our  Lord's  mira- 
culous Conception  and  Birth  of  a  Virgin  Mother.  But,  according 
to  Dr.  Vance  Smith,  these  portions  of  the  Gospel  narrative  '  are 
most  probably  to  be  regarded  as  non-authentic  additions  to  the 
original  form  of  the  two  Gospels,  although  it  is  nevertheless 

*  The  Bible  and  Popular  Theology,  p.  6.  «  Ibid.  p.  6. 

▼  Kom.  XV.  4.  .         ^  a  Tim.  iii.  16. 

'  ^  The  Bible  and  Popular  Theology,  pp.  2,  3.    Dr.  Vance  Smith  appears 
generally  to  follow  Dr.  S.  Davidson.  ^  Ibid.  p.  5. 

■  Ibid.  pp.  4,  5.    In  saying  that  '  nearly  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  belongs 
to  the -first  century,  with  the  exception  of  St.  John,'  Dr.Yanoe  Smith,  of 


course,  de<2lines  to  accept  the  more  advanced  Tttbingen  theory. 
•  Ibid.  p.  178.  ^  Ibid.  p.  109,  note.  •  Ibid.  p.  178, 


note. 
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true  that  they  are  found  in  all  existing  manuscripts  and  yer- 
fiions  of  those  Gospels  ^^ 

After  this  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  to  find  that  our  Lord 
was  too  ignorant,  in  the  judgment  of  our  critic,  to  be  a  safe 
guide  as  to  the  worth  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  *  There 
can/  he  says,  *  be  no  good  reason  to  think  that  the  knowledge  or 
the  ignorance  of  Christ  was  not  of  the  same  character  which 
belonged  to  his  age  and  country,  or  that  he  did  not  participate 
in  the  preyailing  ideas  and  feelings  respecting  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures and  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  them  ®.'  Accordingly, 
Dr.  Vance  Smith  proceeds  to  infer  that  Christ  *  would  accept  the 
statements  of  the  Old  Testament  in  popular  senses ;  would  take 
passages  as  Messianic  because  such  was  their  usual  acceptation, 
and  because  as  the  son  of  devout  parents,-  &.miliar  with  the 
sacred  books  of  their  people,  he  had  been  educated  to  do  so.  We 
may  further  understand  how  it  was  that  he  could  apply  passages 
usually  considered  Messianic  to  the  incidents  of  his  own  career. 
So  to  do  was  in  accordance  with  the  common  habit  of  the  time, 
was  justified  by  it,  was  its  inevitable  consequence.  It  was,  we 
may  beHeve,  with  Jesus  Christ  much  as  with  a  religious  man  of 
our  own  day  and  nation.  Such  a  person,  trained  from  childhood 
to  believe  the  popular  theology  of  the  time,  will  necessarily  ex- 
press himself  on  religious  subjects  in  accordance  with  his  belief, 
and  quote  the  words  of  either  Testament  according  to  the  mean- 
ing which  he  has  been  taught  to  put  on  them,  and  this  he  will 
do  with  perfect  truthfulness  and  innocence  V 

If  our  Divine  Master  was  thus  ignorant,  both  of  the  real 
worth  and  character  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  use  to  be 
made  of  it,  a  similar  or  greater  ignorance  might  naturally  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles.  Dr.  Vance  Smith  there- 
fore devotes  the  fourth  and  two  following  chapters  of  his  work 
to  this  subject,  with  the  general  result  of  rejecting,  as  uncritical, 
the  estimate  of  the  Old  Testament  which  Christians  are  taught 
to  entertain  by  the  writers  of  the  New  8. 


^  The  Bible  and  Pc^ular  Theology,  pp.  102,  103. 

•  Ibid.  p.  63.  '  Ibid.  p.  64. 

'  Dr.  Yance  Smith's  repeated  reference  to  the  'wise  men*  as  quoting  the 
prophet  Micah  (p.  54),  seems  to  the  present  writer  a  less  serious  kind 
of  mistake  than  that  which  underlies  such  a  passage  as  the  following  :^ 
'The  "Blood"  of  "GU)d"  may  have  been  a  bearable  es^ression  to  the 
Bishops  and  Fathers  who  assembled  at  Nicsea.  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  nineteenth  century  will  increasingly  revolt  from  it,  and  come  at  last 
to  see  that  even  the  authority  of  the  two  oldest  manuscripts  is  insufficient 
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It  is  no  part  of  the  Lecturer's  object  to  exhibit  the  opinionB 
of  his  critics  in  an  invidioos  light.  In  oar  day,  assoredly, 
no  writer  loses  caste  by  expressing  his  disbelief  in  the  Divine 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
shew  that  the  Lecturer  and  his  critics,  in  appealing  to  the  Bible, 
do  not  appeal  to  a  conunon  premise :  and  that  their  criticism 
upon  his  Lectures,  in  effect,  amounts  to  saying  that  he  has  made 
a  mistajce  in  the  choice  of  a  subject.  In  order  to  conyince  them, 
he  ought  to  have  discussed,  not  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  as 
taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  but  the  reasonableness  and  trnst« 
worthiness  of  Holy  Scripture  itself;  and  to  do  this  at  all 
adequately,  as  matters  stand,  would  take  not  one  but  several 
sets  of  Bampton  Lectures. 

n.  The  'Clergyman '  maintains  that  the  Bampton  Lecturer  is 
open  to  the  diarge  of  professing  to  appeal  to  Scripture  reasonably 
interpreted,  while  in  reality  he  is  guided  by  the  Creeds  and 
doctrinal  teachiog  of  the  Catholic  Cftmrch.  '  The  Lecturer,'  he 
says,  'proffers  his  dogma  to  be  tested  by  the  Bible,  thoroughly 
investigated  and  reasonably  understood.  To  prove  his  conffdence 
justified  and  his  conclusions  sustained  by  the  ^ble  is  the  one 
great  end  of  his  carefully  compiled,  and,  from  his  own  side, 
virtually  exhaustive  pleadings.  If  he  had  not  chosen  to  stand 
thus  on  indefensible  ground,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to 
criticise  his  lectures.  Against  the  evidence  for  the  doctrine  of 
our  Lord's  Deity  regarded  as  a  revelation  through  the  Church, 
or  as  resting  on  ecclesiastical  authority,  I  have  said  nothing. 
The  Christian  Church  is  as  grand  a  fact  in  the  world's  history 
as  \&  the  Bible,  and  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  under  con- 
sideration, the  mind  <^  the  Church  Universal  has  long  displayed 
a  perspicuity,  explicitness,  and  uniformitv  of  expression,  of 
which  the  3ible  is  conspicuously  destitute  \ 

This  criticism  is  repeated  by  the  '  Clergyman'  in  other,  and 
sometimes  leps  temperate,  language  elsewhere  i. 

Thus,  for  example:  'I  (mly  contend  that  in  Scripture  alone, ft 

tthe  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity]  has  no  adequate  logical 
tasis,  and  cannot  possibly  be  deduced  by  methods  of  rational 
interpretation.  Assume  there  is  in  the  Church  an  authority, 
co-ordinate  with,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to,  Scripture, 
and,  so  £Bkr  as  I  am  concerned,  the  controveny  is  at  an  end.    I 

to  jnstifT'  its  acceptance*  (p.  184).    This  reading  is  retained  by  WfisftooU 
and  Hort,  Kew  Te^t.,  Caoabr.  1881. 
^  Examination,  p.  a.  '  Ibid.  pp.  i,  a/. 
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do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  the  question  whether  the  daims  of 
Church  authority  cfui  be  satifi&ctorily  vindicatecL  Mr.  Liddon 
eiEpQses  himself  to  criticism  by  not  avoiidng  that  he  interprets 
£rpm  the  ground  of  ecclesiastical  light  and  prerogative,  not  from 
the  aground  pf  reason.  H^  wants  to  be  thought  rational  when  he 
is  ecclesiastical)  but  .the  two  conditions  are  different ;  the  latter 
is  held  by  many  >to  be  the  nobler  and  mpre  enlightened  condition^ 
but  it  is  specifically  distinct  from  the  former  J.* 

I^^eroi  perhaps,  it  nught  be  sufficient  to  reply  IJiat,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  wluitt  has  been  already  said,  the  real  fault  of 
the  liOctures  jui  the  < Clergyman's'  eyes  is,  that  they  assume  that 
trustworiJwass  of  Scripture  which  their  critic  impugns : — *  In 
assuming  the  Gos^ls,  and  more  especially  the  last  of  them,  to 
furnish  yerbally  correct  accounts  of  Christ's  sayings,  Mr.  Liddon 
baa  followed  a  mei^od  which  vitiates  all  his  reasonings.  With 
the  essentially  Prote^toit  and  rational  criticism  by  which  time- 
honoured  assumptions  about  the  Bible  have  been  besieged  and 
€^rtailed,  he  makes  only  a  semblance  of  grappling^.' 

Again:  'Unless  we  are  content  to  resign  our  reason  and 
jnd^ent  in  deference  to  some  higher  authority,  a  choice  between 
the  guidance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  prior  narrations  i9 
here  forced  ux>on  us.  From  which  are  we  to  collect  our  dogmatic 
knowJe4ge  of  Christ's  pensonal  renk)  The  writer  of  the  last 
Qospel  does  more  than  supplement  his  predecessors:  if  the 
orthodoix  interpretation  of  his  language  is  right,  he  corrects  them, 
apd  taJkes  ground  which  convicts  them  not  merely  of  reservation^ 
but  of  ignorance  and  blundering  on  a  vital  point.  For  Protest- 
ants who  hold  Scripture  to  be  tibe  Divine  and  sufficient  Bule  of 
jFaith,  there  is  no  way  of  escape :  they  musti  either  esteem  the 
Logos  doctrine  a  misty  speculation^  or  depress  other  portions  of 
the  New  Testament,  while  they  ezalt  what  they  conceive  to  be 
a  contribution  from  St.  JTohn  1.' 

It  may  be  needless  to  say  that  the  Lecturer  does  not  accept 
this  account  of  the  relation  of  St.  John  to  the  eariier  Evangelists, 
and  lor  reasons  which  appear  to  him  to  be  very  sufficient.  He 
quotes  this  and  the  prece£ng  passage  in  order  to  shew  the  real 
character  of  his  dijOEerence  with  the  'Clergyman.'  That  differ- 
ence mainly  tui^im  not  as  the  '  Clergyman '  su^ests,  upon  the 
existence  and  character  of  the  Church's  authority  in  questions  of 
doctrine,  but  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  Scripture  as  the  most 
authoritative  source  of  our  knowledge  of  dpctrine.  The '  Clergy- 

i  ExMninatiop,  p.  ii8.  ^  Ilnd.  p.  44.  }  Ibid.  p.  86. 
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man '  at  the  same  time,  but  unintentionally,  misrepresents  the 
attitude  of  the  Bampton  Lecturer  towards  CSiurch  authority.  If 
the  Lecturer  had  learnt  from  the  Church  of  England  that '  Holy 
Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  °^/  he  had 
also  learnt  from  her  that  the  Church  'hath  authority  in  con- 
troversies of  faith"^';  and,  in  view  of  the  real  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  the  last  proposi- 
tion is  at  least  as  reasonable  and  as  certain  as  the  first. 

To  accept  the  Church's  guidance  in  recognising  the  contents 
and  the  authoritative  character  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  and 
then  to  refuse  her  any  voice  whatever  in  its  interpretation, 
seems  to  the  present  writer  impossible ;  and  if  he  has,  in  his 
Lectures,  appealed  to  the  natural  force  of  Scripture  language, 
this  has  not  been  in  any  spirit  of  fancied  independence  of  Church 
authority,  but  because  he  sincerely  believes  that  there  is  no  real 
antithesis  between  the  judgments  of  that  authority  in  ages  when 
it  was  still  unimpaired  by  division,  and  an  honest  criticism  of 
the  Sacred  Text.  The  function  of  Church  authority,  as  it  was 
understood  by  such  writers  as  St.  Irenseus,  was  not  to  add  new 
doctrine  to  the  Apostolic  deposit,  as  the  'Clergyman'  apparently 
supposes,  but  to  shew  what  the  Apostolic  deposit  really  does 
contain ;  to  take  mankind,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  when  ex- 
ploring the  vast  field  of  Scripture ;  to  call  attention  to  expres- 
sions, or  occurrences,  or  lines  of  thought  which  might  otherwise 
escape  observation;  and  thus  to  furnish  the  reader,  not  with 
additional  material,  but  with  a  true  point  of  view,  and  a  sym- 
pathetic intellectual  and  moral  temper,  for  discovering  those 
profound  unities  and  truths  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  the 
Church  sets  value  on  Scripture  at  all.  The  Christian  Revelation 
was  in  fact  committed,  not  only  to  the  pages  of  a  Sacred  Book, 
but  to  the  guardianship  of  a  Sacred  Society;  and  the  second 
factor  can  just  as  little  be  dispensed  with  as  the  first.  If  the 
Church  may  not  contradict  or  exceed  the  teaching  of  the  Book, 
the  true  authority  and  import  of  the  Book  cannot  be  long  upheld 
apart  from  that  illuminated  consciousness  of  the  Church,  which 
originally  recognised  it  as  being  the  Word  of  God. 

This  consideration  will  perhaps  explain  a  feature  of  the 
Lectures  on  which  the  *  Clergyman '  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
comment,  again  and  again,  with  much  severity.  The  Lecturer 
has  called  attention  very  deliberately,  not  only  to  the  great 
dogmatic  passages  in  which  Our  Lord's  Divinity  is  expressly 

»  Art.  VI.  »  Art.  XX. 
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taught,  but  to  that  much  larger  number  of  passages  or  even 
paragraphs  in  which  it  is  so  fsir  implied  that,  while  of  themselves 
they  do  not  prove  the  doctrine,  they  look,  so  to  speak,  towards  it, 
and  are  read  most  naturally,  if  we  assume  that  it  is  true.  The 
'  Clergyman '  often  discusses  the  reference  made  to  such  passages 
in  the  Lectures,  as  if  the  Lecturer  had  appealed  to  them  as  dictdk 
probantia,  and  had  thus  put  a  strain  on  them  which,  obviously, 
they  cannot  bear.  Their  real  place  in  the  argument  is  supple- 
mental and  subsidiary;  and  if  they  were  not  accompanied  or 
rather  introduced  by  explicit  statements  of  another  character, 
they  could  not  be  appealed-^  to  at  all.  But,  as  the  Lecturer  con- 
ceives, their  cumulative  force  is  very  great,  and  as  the  *  Clergy- 
man' truly  observes,  the  Lecturer  cannot  be  'charged  with 
originating  the  use  <> '  which  he  has  made  of  them.  He  has  learnt 
this  '  use '  from  the  authority  to  which  alone  he  owes  it  that  he 
receives  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  in  any  serious  sense,  at 
all ;  while  reflection  has  not  brought  with  it  any  distrust  eitiber 
of  his  teacher  or  her  lessons. 

At  the  same  time  the  writer  must  not  shrink  from  professing 
his  conviction  that,  if  there  were  no  Church  at  all  to  guide  him, 
the  natural  sense  of  such  passages  as  Bom.  ix.  5,  or  of  Col.  i. 
15-17,  or  of  St.  John  i.  1-14,  is  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
of  one  Substance  with  the  Father,  Very  and  Eternal  God.  If  the 
« Clergyman '  would  consider  PhiUppi's  p  commentary  on  the  first 
of  these  passages,  or  Bishop  Lightfoot's  <i  on  the  second,  or 
Professor  Westcott's  ^  on  the  third,  he  would  perhaps  feel  that 
there  is  more  to  be  said  in  &vour  of  this  conclusion  than  he  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  admit.  But,  in  the  absence  of  faith  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  Scripture,  no  critical  insight  into  the  real 
scope  of  its  language  would  be  of  much  service.  According  to 
the  *  Clergyman,'  the  '  really  Scriptural  position '  is,  *  that  C^st 
fills,  in  the  scale  of  being,  a  place  not  perfectly  defined,  but  cer- 
tainly above  man,  and  as  certainly  beneath  God  >.'  ^Hiis,  as  he 
elsewhere  says,  is  the  Arian  Creed;  and  it  is  open,  as  has  been 
urged  in  these  Lectures,  to  the  grave  objection  that  it  could 
not  have  been  held  by  serious  Monotheists,  such  as  were  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord.  But  in  a  note  the  '  Clergyman '  explains 
that  the  formula  above  cited  is  only  tenable  '  if  every  statement 


•  Ezftmination,  p.  44.  p  Coinment.  on  the  Bomaiu  in  loo. 
4  EpisUe  to  the  GoloBsiaiiiB  in  loc. 

'  Gtospel  <^  St.  Jolm  (Speaker's  Commentary),  in  loo. 

•  EzaminatiaD,  p.  348. 
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of  Scnpture  is  accepted  in  its  natnrid  rational  meaning  with 
tmqnestioning  acquiescence.'  He  adds  'The  Christ  of  an  un- 
critical Biblical  Protestantism  is  an  Arian,  snperiinman  Christ. 
The  Christ  of  a  critical  Protestantism  is  a  merely  human,  but 
extraordinarily  endowed  Christ^.'  It  is  difficult  to  see  Why  he 
fihould,  upon  the  ^Clergyman's '  principles,  be  even  as  mucih  as* 
tiiis :  but  the  avowal  iSiews  that,  even  after  tiie  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture has  been  minimized  by  negative  criticisms  to  a  point  which 
is  fifttal  to  all  that  is  most  precious  in  the  Christian  Ci^ed,  the 
little  that  remains  is  after  all  peremptorily  rejected,  and  we  are 
left  with  an  estimate  of  the  Divine  Saviour'  cf  the  world  ^hich 
might  have  been  galiiered'  not  less  readily  from  the  Koran  than 
from  the  New  Testament. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  tb  shew  that  the  lecturer  has 
carefully  considered  what  his  critics  have  had  to  say  about  him. 
fi[e  has  indeed  read  them  through  attentively.  And  if  he  does 
not  &rther  acc(»npany  them,  they  Will  believe  that  this  is  not 
from  any  disrespect,  but  partly  because  a  large  book  would  he 
needed  in  oider  to  discuss  some  &T-reaching  questions  which  they 
severally  raise,  and  partly  becansie,  as  has  been  already  suggested, 
a  large  proportion  of  his  diffi^rences  with  them  in  detiedl  are  due 
to  earlier  and  deeper  differences  of  priilciple.  But  there  ai^ 
some  matters  of  detail  which  her  has  been  led  to  reconsider  in 
the  light  of  their  criticisms,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  express  his 
obligation  to  both  of  them,  but  especially  to  the  '  Clergyman,' 
for  corrections  which  his  book  thus  owes  to  them,  in  its  pre- 
sent form. 

k  Ezanuxiatioo,  p.  248,  note. 
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of,  356,  446. 
Apocalypse,  the,  at  one  with  St. 

John's  Gospel  in  its  Christology, 

V.  245 ;  the  Lamb  adored  in,  ib. ; 

vii.  382 ;  probable  date  of,  vi.  280. 
Apocrypha^  the^  of  second  century, 

V.  220. 
ApoUinarianism,  i.  25;  v.  264;  viii. 

463. 
Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  v.  215. 

'Apo6tasy,the  Grod-denyii^ '  vii  433. 

AposUes,  theories  as  to  disagree- 
ment of,  vi.  281 ;  with  differences 
of  method,  preach  one  Divine 
Christ,  283,  356  sq. ;  all  sent  by 
Christ,  vii.  375. 
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Apotheosis,  among  Bomans,  no  pa- 
rallel to  worship  of  Christ,  i.  27 ; 
V.  271 ;  vii.  370. 

AwiLTiium^  its  conception  of  Christy 
i.  i6,  26,  32 ;  vi.  314;  viii.  463 ; 
its  worship  of  Him,  idolatrous  in 
principle,  vii.  411 ;  its  inference 
from  received  belief  as  to  Theo- 
phaniee,  ii.  57  ;  its  view  of  *  Wis- 
dom '  as  created,  61 ;  its  connec- 
tion with  early  Jndaizing  move- 
ment, vi.  356 ;  vii.  446 ;  imd  with 
Greek  dialectical  meliiod,  363; 
various  antichristian  forces  com- 
bined in  it^  446 ;  its  popularity, 

446. 
Amobius,  on  Christ's  Divinity,  vii. 

424. 

Artemon,  his  allegation  as  to  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Divinity,  vii.  434. 

Articles  of  Beligion,  the,  on  the  In 
camation,  v.  261 ;  on  the  Sacra 
ments,  viii.  487  sq. 

Athanasian  Creed,  i.  24;  v.  263 
vii.  447. 

Athanasius,  St.,  his  analysis  of  An 
anism,  i.  18 ;  his  use  of  a^r^^cos. 
iv.  203 ;  on  adoration  of  Christ; 
vii.  41 1  ;  on  limitation  of  human 
knowledge  in  Him,  viii.  468 ;  on 
Council  of  Antioch,  vii.  44X> ;  why 
he  contended  for  Homoousion, 
444 ;  on  prayers  to  Christ  for  the 
emperor.  Note  F. 

Al^enagoras,  on  the  Logos,  v.  231 ; 
vii.  421 ;  on  the  'Generation,'  427. 

Atonement,  doctrine  of,  dependent 
on  Christ's  Divinity,  vii.  480  sq. 

Augustine,  St.,  on  doctrinal  terms, 
i*  33 ;  01^  Theophanies,  ii.  57 ;  on 
the  variety  of  ecclesiastical  cus- 
toms, iii,  122,  note ;  on'Ei^  l(r/icy, 
iv.  186;  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  v. 
229;  on  St.  Paul's  description  of 
a  moral  dualism,  265 ;  on  Sacra- 
ments, viii.  492. 

B. 

Balaam,  prophecy  of,  ii.  80. 
Baptism,  i.  31;  v.  254;   vi.  351; 

viii.  488. 
Basil,  St.;  viii.  427. 
Basilides,  cognizant  of  St.  John's 

Gospel,  V.  218. 


Baur,  admissions  of,  i.  27;  iv.  176; 

V.   228,    237;    ignores   dogmatio 

character  of  Christ's  teaching,  i.  3 ; 

on  '  Son  of  Man,'  i.  7 ;  on  Hebrew 

monotheism,  ii.  96;   on  Fourth 

(roepel,  V.  212,  228,  note;  on  St. 

James   and  Paul,   vi.   285;    on 

number  of  Pauline  epistles,  310 ; 

on  apmayiJ^Vf  320,  note. 
BerylluB,    denies    Christ's    human 

Soul,  i.  25. 
Blandrata^  vii.  413. 
Boethius,  on  '  Person,*  i.  33. 
Boileau,    on   phenomenon    of    the 

Church,  iii.  120. 
Bretschneider,  his  '  Probabilia,'  v. 

211. 
Browne,  Bishop  Harold,  on  human 

limitations  in  Christ,  viiL  476, 

note. 
Bruno  Bauer,  v.  229. 
Buddhism,  its  spread  not  parallel  to 

that  of  Christianity,  iii.  1 35, 136 ; 

does  not  aim  at  universality,  123; 

does  not  deify  Buddha,  vii.  385. 
Bull,  Bishop,  on  Subordination,  iv. 

202,  note;  on  St.  Paul  and  St. 

James,  vi.  286;  on  Origen,  vii. 

402;  against  Petavius,  427;   on 

Christ's  human  knowledge,  viii. 

475- 
Bushnell,   on  boldness  of  Christ's 

'plan,'  iii.  118,  note. 
Butler,  Bishop,  on  the  moral  obliga- 
tions created  by  revealed  truth, 
i.41. 

0. 

Cabbalism,  vi.  284. 
Cssarea  PhUippi,  i.  I. 
Cakya-Mouni,  iii  135;  vii.  385. 
Calixtus,  ii.  52. 

Calvinism,  Sacramental  teaching  of, 
viii.  488 ;  downward  progress  of, 

493- 
Canticles,  the  Evangelical,  their  aig- 

nificance,  v.  251. 
Catechism,    Church,     Sacramental 

teaching  of  the,  viii.  489. 
Cave,  on  CouncU  of  Antioch,  vii. 

440,  note. 
Ceilsus,  as  an  opponent  of  Christi- 

ani^,  V.  219 ;  vii.  400;  on  idea 

of  a  universal  religion,  iii.  119; 
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on  ChiistiaiiB*  wonhip  of  Christ, 
iii.  145 ;  vii.  400 ;  refers  to  St. 
John's  Gospel,  v.  219. 

Cerinthus,  heresy  of,  v.  223, 228, 242. 

Chalcedon,  Council  of,  its  dogmatic 
language,  i.  25 ;  v.  261,  note. 

Channing,  why  anti-dogmatic,  i.  38 ; 
his  position  criticised  by  Renan, 
iv.  160;  his  use  of  the  phrase — 
'Christ's  Divinity,'  vii.  443  ;  ex- 
plains away  worship  paid  to  Him, 
vii.  373 ;  on  obsecrations  in  Li- 
tany, i.  40;  on  authoritativeness 
of  Uhrists  teaching,  iii.  118;  on 
His  'plan,'  114,  note;  on  His 
character,  iv.  197,  208  sq. 

Charity,  in  St.  John,  v.  245  ;  a  pro- 
duct of  the  Incarnation,  viii.  502 
sq. 

Chbist,  His  person  an  object  of 
perpetual  interest,  i.  1 1  sq. ;  how 
viewed  by  modem  philosophers, 
13;  lives  of,  15,  and  Note  A; 
His  Manhood  real,  i.  18  sq. ;  vi. 
306  sq. ;  His  condescension,  vi. 
314,  315 ;  His  Nativity,  according 
to  Synoptists,  v.  250  sq. ;  His 
early  life,  iii.  109  sq. ;  vi.  315  ; 
His  temptation.  Note  C;  His 
Human  Will,  v.  264  sq. ;  His 
Human  Knowledge,  i.  22  ;  viii. 
464  sq. ;  Moral  p^ection  of  His 
Character,  i.  23 ;  iv.  167,  195  sq. ; 
His  sense  of  Sinlessness,  165  sq. ; 
vastness  of  His  self-assertion,  169 
sq. ;  and  of  His  claims,  175  sq. ; 
V.  353  sq. ;  the  Messiah  of  Pro- 
phecy, ii.  79  sq. ;  iii.  117;  His 
Teadbing,  iv.  i64sq. ;  v.  252  ;  its 
InfieJlibility,  viii.  461  sq. ;  His 
Priesthood  and  Atonement,  viii. 
484  sq. ;  His  position  as  Founder 
of  a  Kingdom,  iii.  102 ;  His  'Plan,' 
107  sq. ;  and  its  realization,  120 
sq. ;  His  Example,  i.  26  ;  viii.  494 
sq.,  note  C  ad  fin. ;  His  Sympathy, 
i.  26 ;  His  Miracles,  iv.  155  sq. ; 
V.  238;  His  Tran^Sguration,  v. 
356 ;  vi.  304 ;  His  i^^ony,  i.  21 ; 
V.  266,  276 ;  viii.  471 ;  His  Death, 
i.  22 ;  iv.  200;  vi.  300 ;  viii.  480 
sq. ;  His  Besurrection,  iii.  147 ; 
iv.  156  sq. ;  v.  256;  viii.  481; 
His  Ascension,  v.  256 ;  His  Inter- 


cession, i.  26  ;  viii.  493  ;  His  office 
as  Second  Adam,  vi.  308 ;  as  Me- 
diator, vi.  306,  309 ;  viii.  461 ; 
Incorporation  into  Him,  vi.  292, 
351 ;  bearing  of  His  Manhood  on 
our  inner  life,  i.  26;  viii.  489; 
Christianity  concentrated  in  Him, 
iii.  129 ;  vi.  337 ;  His  living 
power,  i.  36 ;  His  Presence  in 
and  with  Christians,  vi.  343,  348, 

353*  353;  viii-  490»  496,  498; 
His  intense  hold  on  souls,    iii. 

127,  128;  His  moral  creati veness, 
iii.  131  ;  viii.  496  sq. ;  His  future 
return  as  Judge,  iv.  175;  wor- 
ship paid  to  Him,  in  His  earthly 
life  and  after  it,  see  '  Adoration' ; 
His  Grodhead,  the  seat  of  His 
Single  Personality,  i.  23,  note ;  v. 
224,  229  sq. ;  implies  Co-equality 
and  Consubstantiality,  iv.  184; 
co-existent  with  His  perfect  Man- 
hood, i.  24,  n. ;  V.  265  sq. ;  viii. 
458 ;  intimated  and  affirmed  in , 
Old  Testament,  ii.  49  sq. ;  gradu- 
ally unfolded,  i.  40 ;  v.  277 ;  im- 
plied in  much  of  His  language,  iv. 
175  8<1- »  explicitly  revealed  by 
Him,  1 79  sq. ;  titles  expressing  It, 
vi.  316  sq. ;  in  fact  necessary  to 
His  moral  excellence,  iv.  199  sq., 
208 ;  vi.  314 ;  attested  by  Synop- 
tists as  by  St.  John,  v.  246  sq. ; 
proclaimed  by  Apostles,  Lect.  v. 
and  vi. ;  vii.  437 ;  not  imagined 
by  '  enthusiasm,'  v.  270 ;  con- 
fessed by  the  early  Church,  vii. 
414  sq. ;  protects  truths  of  natural 
religion,  viii.  452  sq. ;  supports 
other  truths  of  faith,  iii.  148 ;  vi. 
303 ;  viii.  461  sq. 

Christianity,  sociid  results  of,  iii. 
132 ;  viii.  496  sq. ;  causes  of  its 
success,  iii.  134  sq. 

Christian  life,  the,  dependent  on 
Christ,  iii.  129. 

Chronology  of  St.  John  and  the 
Synoptists,  v.  226,  note. 

Chrysostom,  St.,  as  a  commentator, 
vii.  425 ;  on  Arianism,  vi.  321, 
note. 

Church,  the,  not  a  'republic/  iii. 
102  ;  originality  of  its  conception, 
112;  continuous  progress  of,  X20 
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sq. ;  present  prospects  of,  133 ; 
viii.  507 ;  uniyersality  of,  vi.  338  ; 
losses  and  divisions  of,  iii.  123 
sq. ;  recuperative  powers  of,  133  ; 
sustained  by  faith  in  a  Divine 
Christy  147  ;  viii.  506 ;  super- 
natural life  crif,  vi.  334,  338  sq. 

Cicero,  scepticism  of,  iii.  141. 

Clarke,  Dr.,  Arianism  of,  i.  1 7,  n.,  1 8. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  St.,  on  St. 
John^s  Grospel,  v.  2 1 3 ;  on  worship 
of  Christ,  vii.  390,  395 ;  on  His 
Divinity,  422  ;  inaccurate  lan- 
guage of,  427,  431. 

Clement  of  Borne,  St.,  on  Nero*s 
persecution,  vi.  280. 

Colenso,  Dr.,  rejects  Deuteronomy, 
viii.  477,  478;  denies  Christ's 
infallibility,  ib.  and  462,  463; 
his  objections  to  worship  of  Christ, 
NoteF. 

Coleridge  on  Sodnian  worship  of 
Christ,  vii.  413  ;  criticises  Atha- 
naaian  Creed,  447. 

Coloflsians,  Epistle  to,  character  of, 
,  vi.  284,  note ;  337. 

Common  IVayer,  Book  of,  i.  40 ; 
viii.  482,  489 ;  Note  D. 

<  Communicatio  idiamatum,'  v.  261 ; 
vi.  310,  note. 

Comte,  his  philosophy  and  ritual, 
iii.  126. 

Conception,  the  Immaculate,  defini- 
tion o^  not  parallel  to  that  of 
Homoousion,  vii.  435  sq. ;  im- 
pugned and  on  what  grounds  by 
Cardinal  Turrecrematt^  Note  G. 

Confucianism,  spread  of,  not  paral- 
lel to  that  of  Christianity,   iii. 

136. 
Constitutions,  the  Apostolical,  vii. 

39^- 
Coquerel  on  St.  James,  vi.  289,  note. 

Corinthians,  Epistles  to,  diaracter 

o^  vi.  334  sq. 
Council,  Fifth  General,  vii.  387,  note ; 

Sixth  General,  v.  266,  note. 
Councils,  i.  25,  37 ;  vii.  429. 
Creation,    how  Incarnation  is  re* 

lated  to  it,  v.  268;  ascribed  to 

Christ,  vi.  321. 
Creator,  prerogatives  of  the,  L  30 ; 

iv.  203;  V.  236;  vii.  367. 
Creeds,  scope  of  modem  objections  | 


^»  i-  35  sq* ;  lasting  necessity  of, 
vii.  445  sq. 
Criticisms  of  this  work,  see  NoteH. 

p.  548. 

Crudfiidon,  the,  a  stumbling-block, 
iii.  140,  144. 

Cyprian,  St.,  on  Christ's  Divinity, 
vii.  424. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  St.,  on  limita- 
tion of  human  knowledge  in 
Christ,  viii.  469 ;  on  His  Sararifioe, 
485  ;  on  Sacraments,  490,  notes. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.,  on  reality 
of  Christ's  Manhood,  i.  a6 ;  on 
efficacy  of  His  Death,  viii.  485. 

D. 

Daniel,  Book  of,  on  '  Son  of  Man,' 
i.  6;  iv.  175,  193;  on  Christ's 
dominion,  ii.  90;  iii.  113. 

Davidic  period  of  Prophecy,  ii.  80  sq. 

Decretals,  the  False,  viii.  479. 

*  Definition,'  theological,  objected 
to,  i.  35. 

Deism,  unable  to  gfuard  the  idea  6t 
Grod,  viii.  452  sq. 

Deutero-canonical  books,  ii.  63  sq. 

Deuteronomy,  recognised  by  Ghruit, 
viii.  476. 

'Development,*  doctrinal,  sense  of 
the  term,  vii.  435  sq. 

DiognetuB,  letter  to,  vii.  420* 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  St.,  ortho- 
dox although  misunderstood,  vii. 
424  sq.,  433,  438 ;  on  the  Pres- 
byter John,  Note  £. 

Dionysius  of  Bome,  St.,  vii.  433. 

Divinity  of  our  Lord,  see  '  Christ.' 

Docetism,  i.  19,  24,  25 ;  ii.  70 ;  v. 
223,  250. 

Doctrinal  position  of  the  Lectures, 
i.  34. 

Doctrine  and  morals,  in  Apostolic 
writings,  vi.  284,  291. 

Dogma,  modem  dislike  of,  i.  37 ;  t. 
271 ;  inseparable  from  religioD,  i 
3,  4  ;^*the  Christ  o^  identical  with 
the  Christ  of  history,  iv.  1 54.  See 
'Creeds.' 

Dollinger,  on  'apotheoses*  at  Bome, 
i.  27,  note;  on  Stoicism,  iii.  146, 
note;  on  dpmay/ii6¥,  vi.  320^  note; 
on  John  Presbyter,  Note  £• 
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Domer,  on  Schleiermaclier,  i.  16 ;  on 
Jewish  Theology,  ii.  71 ;  on  'Son 
of  Man/  y.  252  ;  on  St.  John  and 
the  Synoptists,  257;  on  Justin 
Martyr,  vii.  430. 

E. 

Ebionitism,  i.  15;  v.  223,  250. 
'Ecce  Homo/  i.  15  ;  Note  A;  on 

Christ's  foundation  of  a  Society, 

iii.  1 1 2  ;  on  His  miracles,  iv.  163 ; 

on  His  humility,   198 ;   on  His 

condescension,  vi.  314. 
Ecclesiasticus,  date  of,  ii.  65. 
*  El,'  ii.  89. 
Elizabeth,  her  greeting  of  Mary,  y. 

351. 
Ellicott,    Bishop,    on    passages   in 

St.  Paul,  vi.  315,  319,  notes;  on 

human  limitations  in  Christ,  yiii. 

472,  note. 
'  Elohim,'  ii.  49 ;  Note  B. 
Emanatists,  yii.  439. 
'  Emmanuel,*  ii.  90 ;  y.  250. 
Enoch,  Book  of,  i.  7  ;  yi.  305. 
Enthusiasm,  Christ  not  deified  by, 

y.  270. 
Ephesians,  Epistle  to,  yi.  284,  note, 

337. 
Ephesus,  Council  of,  y.  261. 

Eucharist,  the  Holy,  iy.  159;  y.  256; 

▼i.  335  ;  '^.  397  ;  "^ii-  4^9-. 
Eulogius,  against  Agnoetse,  yiii.  470. 

Eutychianism,  y.  264 ;  yiii.  470. 

Eyangelists,  fundamentally  at  one 

in  their  representations  of  Christ, 

y.  247  sq. 
Ewald,  his  yiew  of  Christ,  i.  15,  16; 

Note  A ;  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  y. 

220,  271. 
'  Examination '  of  these  Lectures,  by 

a  Clergyman,  Note  H.  548  sq. 
Xzekiel,  sense  of  '  Son  of  Man    in, 

i.  8. 

F. 

!Faith,   grace  of,   as   described  by 

St.  Paul,  yi.  346  sq. 
Faith,    the,    once    deliyered,    yii. 

435  sq- 
'  Fountain  of  Deity,   a  title  of  God 

the  Father,  iy.  184,  202 ;  yii.  431. 

F^liZi  on  originality,  iii.  108. 
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Feuerbach,  his  yiew  of  Christ,  i.  13; 

his  naturalistic  theory  of  religion, 

y.  270. 
Fichte,  his  definition  of  religion,  i. 

3 ;  his  yiew  of  Christ,  13, 
Finnilian,  yii.  439. 
Freewill  in  man,  y.  269. 

G. 

Galatians,  Epistle  to,  yi.  332,  333, 

355- 
'Generation,  Eternal,'  of  the  Son, 

iy.  184;  yii.  431. 

Genesis,    its   early  intimations    of 

EluriJlty  of  Persons  in  the  Gx>d- 
ead,  ii.  49. 
G«senius,  ii.  62. 
Gibbon,  his  'fiye  causes,'  iii.  137; 

his  sneer  at  'the  iota,'  yii.  444. 
Gladstone,      on      '  Ecce     Homo,' 

Note  A. 
'  Gloria  in  ezcelsis,'  the,  yii.  394. 
*  Glory,'  in  St.  John's  Grospel,  y.  232. 
Gnosticism,  ii.  70 ;  y.  222,  224,  242 ; 

yi.  284,  note,  312. 
GrOD,  the  true  idea  of,  i.  30;  yiii. 

455;  not  secured  by  Deism,  452 

sq. ;    Pantheistic  misuse  of  the 

Name,  i.  30 ;  yiii.  459,  note. 
Goethe,  on  originality,  iii.  108;  his 

admiration  of  the  heathen  mind, 

11.  77. 
Grace,  yi.  235. 
Gregory  of  Naziapzen,  St.,onArian- 

ism,  yii.  446,  note ;  on  'ignorance,' 

yiii.  469. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.,  on  Arianism, 

yii.  446,  note. 
Guizot,   on  originality  of  Christ's 

'plan,'  iii.  114. 

H. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  yi.  284,  note, 

325;  55^. 
Hegel,  his  definition  of  religion,  i.  3 ; 

lus  yiew  of  Christ,  13, 
Hengstenberg,  ii.  88,  90. 
Heradeon,  y.  218. 
Herder,   on  St.  John's  Gospel,  y. 

210. 
Heresy,  how  yiewed  by  St.  John, 

y.   245;   by  St.  Paul,  yi.  282, 

342. 
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Hilary,  St^  on  Homooncdon,  vii. 
440,  note. 

Hippolytus,  St.,  'Philoflophiimena* 
o^  Y.  ar8;  on  Christ's  Divinity, 
vii.  424 ;  inaccurate  language  of, 
437. 

Historical  ssthetioism,  its  objec- 
tion to  dpgma^  i.  34^  'historical 
spirit,'  the,  iv.  153. 

'Homoiousion,'  the,  vii.  444. 

'Homoousion,*  history  of  the  term, 
i.  3a ;  Tii.  435  sqq. ;  see  Lect.YII. ; 
how  criticised  by  modems,  365 ; 
explains  early  (lurch's  worship 
of  Christ,  366  sq. ;  summarizes 
her  Christolpgy,  414  sq. ;  a  'de- 
velopment' only  by  explanation, 
435  Bq. ;  why  rejected  by  Council 
of  Antioch,  438. 

Hooker,  oA  'being  in  Christ,*  vi. 
353;  on  human  limitations  in 
C%^st,  viii.  475 ;  on  Hypostatic 
Union,  485. 

Hope,  its  necessity  and  uses,  ii  73 ; 
Israel  sustained  by,  75. 

'Humanity,'  era  of,  iii.  13a;  idea 
of,  protected  by  the  Incarnation, 
viii.  459,  50a. 

Humanitarianism,  i.  15,  35 ;  vi.  395 ; 
328,  343;  vii.  434;  viii.  481. 

Humanity  of  our  Lord,  9ee  '  Christ.* 

Humility,  Christ's  Incarnation  the 
great  motive  to,  viii.  499  sq. 

Hymns,  fragments  of,  in  the  Epi- 
stles, vi.  331  sq. ;  value  of,  as 
expressing  Christian  doctrine,  vii. 

393  sq. 
'Hypostasis,*  history  of  the  term, 

i.  33- 
'Hypostatic  Union,*  i.  17,  33,  note; 

V.  a6o  sq. ;  viii.  47a,  485. 


I. 


Ignatius,  St.,  alludes  to  St.  John, 
V.  ai6;  on  worship  of  Christ,  vii. 
387 ;  on  His  Divinity,  419. 

'Ignorance*  and  'error,*  not  iden- 
tical, viii.  476. 

'Image  of  G<>d,*  a  title  of  Christ, 
vi.  331. 

Incarnation,  the,  illustrated  by 
mysteries  in  our  present  being, 
V.  363 ;  how  related  to  Creation, 


a68;  secures  bdief  in  a  living 
Grod,  viii.  455;  protects  dignity 
of  man,  459!     See  '  Christ.* 

'  Inferential  Theology,'  viii.  448  sq. 

Inspiration,  ii.  46  sq. ;  v.  aai. 

Irensus,  St.,  i.  8;  on  the  Four 
Gospels,  V.  313 ;  on  Christ's  Di- 
vinity, vii.  431 ;  on  His  human 
'  ignorance,*  468. 

Isaii3i,  prophecy  of,  its  Messianic 
richiiess,  and  its  unity,  ii.  84  sq. ; 
his  self-abasement,  iv.  166. 

Israel,  Messianic  hopes  of,  ii.  75  sq. ; 
a  Theocracy,  iii.  lox. 


J. 


Jackson,  Dr.,  on  Hypostatic  Union, 
V.  361,  363,  notes. 

Jacobi,  his  view  of  Christ,  i.  1 3. 

James,  St.,  Epistle  of,  vi.  381,  383, 
385  sq.,  389. 

Jehovah,  name  of,  ii.  90. 

Jeremiah,  prophecy  of,  ii.  85,  90, 
loi. 

Jerome,  St.,  on  Christian  society, 
iii.  137,  note;  on  Ante-nicenes, 
vii.  430. 

Jerusalem,  council  of,  vi.  381,  390. 

Jesus,  Name  of,  ii.  90 ;  v.  350,  notes. 

Jews,  their  history  a  witness  to 
Christ,  iii.  99;  hostility  of,  to 
Christianity,  139. 

Job,  'Wisdom*  referred  to  in,  ii. 
60. 

John  Baptist,  St.,  iii.  113. 

John  Damascene,  St.,  on  Hypostatic 
Union,  v.  361,  363,  notes;  on 
Two  Ener^es,  v.  367,  note. 

John  the  Evangelist,  St.,  see  Lect. 
V. ;  life  and  <3iaracter  of,  343  sq., 
373,  376  sq. ;  compared  witili  St. 
Paul,  vi.  385,  356 ;  Grospel  of,  its 
authenticity,  v.  309  sq. ;  its  three 
purposes,  33i  sq. ;  internal  diffi- 
culties urged  against  it,  336, 
note;  its  relation  to  the  othtf 
Gospels,  347  sq. ;  Epistles  of,  340 
sq. ;  vii.  383,  Note  E ;  Kevelatioa 
of,  see  'ApcNcalypse.* 

John  Presbyter,  Note  E. 

Jowett,  Prof.,  on  Philo,  ii.  68,  69, 
notes. 

'Joyful  light,'  hymn,  vii.  394. 
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JudaiMre,  vi.  385,  337,  356. 

Jnde,  St.,  Christolpgy  of,  vi  305. 

Justification,  i.  41 ;  vi.  345. 

Justin  Martyr,  St.,  on  '  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,*  ii.  56 ;  his  testimony 
to  St.  John's  Gospel,  ▼.  216;  on 
worship  of  Christ,  vii.  388 ;  on 
Christ^B  Divinity,  420 ;  difficulties 
in  his  Umguage,  426  sq. 

JuYenal,  iii  142. 


Kant,  his  definition  of  religion,  L  3 ; 

his  view  of  Christ,  i.  1 2. 
Keble,  iii.  132;  on  'Son  of  Man,' 

i.  8,  note. 
Keim,  iii.  115,  note ;  Note  A. 
'Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  foundation 

and  laws  of  the,  iii.  loi  sq.    See 

'Church.' 
Klee,  on  question  of   'ignorance,' 

viii.  466  sq.,  notes. 
Kuhn,  ii.  64. 
'  Kyrie  Eleison,'  the,  vii.  396. 

L. 

LactantiuB,  on  worship  of  Christ, 
vii.  403 ;  inaccurate  language  of, 
427. 

Latitudinarians,  on  Creeds,  vii.  445. 

Law,  Christianity  a  new,  vi.  291. 

Lazarus,  raising  of,  iv.  159,  205 ;  v. 
277. 

Lecky,  on  originality  of  Christ  s 
teaching,  iii.  112,  note ;  on  '  reve- 
rence,* vii.  367,  note. 

Leibnitz,  on  human  'ignorance'  in 
Christ,  viii.  472,  note. 

Leo,  St.,  on  Hypostatic  Union, 
V.  261,  note. 

Litany,  ^e,  i.  40 ;  viii.  482. 

'Little  Labyrinth,*  the,  vii.  434, 
note. 

Litiirgies,  Mozarabic  and  Eastern, 

vii-  397»  398. 
Logos,  the,  in  Philo,  ii.  63  sq. ;  in 

St.  John,  V.  229  sq. ;  in  St.  James, 

vi.  291 ;  in  St.  Peter,  302  ;  \vhia- 

$€T05  and  trpwpopiKoSt  vii.  427. 

Lucian,  scofb  at  worship  of  Christ, 
vii.  400. 

Lucian  of  Antioch,  vii.  427. 

Luke,  St.,  his  narrative  of  the 
Nativity,  v.  250. 


Luther,  asserts  the  'ubiquity'   of 
Christ's  manhood,  viii  471. 

M. 

Manhood  of  our  Lord,  9ee  '  Christ.' 

Manichseans,  vii.  438. 

Mansel,  Prof.,  on  '  Beason '  in  Plato, 

ii.  65,  note. 
Marcion,  v.  213,  218. 
Martensen,  v.  241,  250,  notes;  viii. 

489,  note. 
Martini,  Pugio  Fidei,  ii.  92. 
Martyrs,    the,    iv.    147;    pray  to 

Christ  in  their  agony,  vii.  407 

sq.,  414  sq. 
Mary,  the  B.  V.,  i.   19;   iv.  168; 

V.  250,  260,  261 ;  vii.  441. 
Materialism,  viii.  459. 
Matthew,  St.,  his  narrative  of  the 

Nativity,  v.  250, 
Melchizedec,  vi.  325. 
Melito,  St.,  on  Christ's  Divinity, 

vii.  421,434. 
'Memra,'  the,  ii.  64,  71. 
Messiah,  hope  of  the,  ii.  'jo,  78  ;  its 

debasement,  93.     See  'Christ.* 
'  Metaphysics,'  inseparable  from  re- 
ligion, i.  jL2 ;  viii.  452. 
Meyer,  on  (rip£,  i.  I9>  note ;  on  Philo, 

V.  231,  note;  on  dignity  and  pre- 

existence  of  Christ,  iv.  184,  186, 

190;  V.  230;  vi.  323,  notes. 
Mill,  Dr.,  on  narratives  of  Nativity, 

V.   250,  note;    on    limitation  of 

Christ's  human  knowledge,  viii. 

469,  note  ;  on  Strauss,  note  A. 
'Ministration,'  ascribed  to  Christ, 

vii.  429. 
Miracles,  evidence  from,  iii.  147;  of 

Christ,  iv.  155  sq. 
Mohammedanism,  based  on  a  dogma, 

i.  4 ;  its  spread  no  parallel  to  that 

of  Christianity,  iii.  135. 
Monarchianism,  vii.  429. 
Monophysitism,  i.  25. 
Monotheism,  of  Israel,  ii.  68,  77, 

96;  of  Christianity,  v.  273;  vi. 

311  sq. 
Monothelitism,  i.  25 ;  v.  264. 
Montanism,  v.  219. 
Moses,  ii.  48,  54. 

Muratorian  Fragment,  the,  v.  214. 
Mystery  no  bar  to  faith,  v.  267. 
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Hygticism,  iv.  x88,  201;  in  St.  John, 
vi.  357. 

N. 

'Name  of  God,*  sense  of,  ii.  51. 
Ni^leon  I.  on  Christ's  Diyinity, 

iii.  150,  151. 
Kathftnael,  Christ's  words  to,  viii. 

473 ;  confession  of,  i.  11 ;  iy.  180; 

V.  277. 
Naturalism,  ii.  77,  91 ;  iii.  no;  vi. 

3". 
'Natures'  of  Christ,  the  Two,  v. 

a6i  sq. 

Neander,  on  Christ  as  Pattern 
Man,  i.  8,  note ;  on  preparations 
for  Christianity,  ii.  7a ;  on  the 
Logos,  y.  229;  on  SS.  Paul  and 
John,  vi.  357 ;  on  Celsus,  yii.  400, 
note. 

Neighbour,  idea  of,  vi.  291,  note. 

Neo-platonism,  vii.  363. 

Nestorianism,  i.  23,  note;  iii.  123; 
V.  261 ;  viii.  471. 

New  Testament,  Christology  of, 
summarized,  vii.  437. 

Newman,  Dr.,  on  irtpixifptj^ft*,  i*  34> 
note ;  on  Bp.  Bull,  vii.  427,  note ; 
on  Homoousion,  439,  note. 

Newman,  F.  W.,  his  '  Phases  of 
Faith,' i.  42;  denies  Christ's  moral 
perfection,  i.  23;  iv.  168,  200, 
notes;  on  His  claim  to  be  the 
Judge,  175;  on  His  Self-assertion, 
200,  note;  on  His  death,  201, 
note. 

Nioaea,  Council  of,  ii.  97 ;  vii.  435, 
sq. ;  Creed  of,  i.  18 ;  iv.  202,  note; 
V.  259;  vii.  366.  418,  439,  441 
sq. ;  viii.  481. 

Nicholas  I.,  his  use  of  False  I>ecre- 
tals,  viii.  479. 

Noetus,  i.  15 ;  vii.  434. 

Noncoxiformists,  iii.  126. 

Novatian,  on  progressive  revelation, 
ii.  48;   on  prayer  to  Christ,  vii. 

393- 

0. 

Ollivant,  Bp.,  on  Isaiah,  iL  85. 
Olshausen,  i.  6 ;  vi.  354,  note. 
Omniscience,  in   Chnst,  viii.   464, 

474- 
'Only-begotten,  the,  v.  235  sq. 


'  Operations '  in  Christ,  two,  v.  266, 
267,  notes. 

Ophites,  the,  v.  219. 

Origen,  as  a  commentator,  vii.  425 ; 
on  worship  of  Christ,  391,  400 
sq. ;  on  Christ's  Divinity,  422, 
425,  427  ;  questionable  language 
of,  427  sq. 

Original  sin,  L  23. 

Orthodoxy,  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
vi.  342  sq. 

P. 

Paganism,  its  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity, iii.  141  sq. ;  St.  Paul's 
judgment  of,  vi.  311  sq. ;  its  no- 
tice of  the  worship  of  Christ,  vii. 
399,  sq.;  its  moral  corruption, 
i.  2  ;  iii.  142  ;  viii.  496  sq. 

Pantheism,  i.  26  sq. ;  viii.  456  sq. 

Papias,  V.  217. 

'Parables  of  the  Kingdom,*  iii. 
105.  sq. 

Paraclete,  the  Montanists^  y.  219, 
note. 

Passion,  vast  significance  of  the, 
viii.  480  sq. ;  its  virtue  dependent 
on  Christ  s  Divinity,  vi.  301 ; 
viii.  484  sq. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  the,  vi.  342  sq. 

Patripassianism,  i.  15,  16. 

Paul,  St.,  has  been  cidled  the  creatw 
of  Christianity,  i.  14;  his  conver- 
sion, iii.  Z41 ;  his  interview  with 
the  leading  apostles,  vi.  a8i ; 
characteristics  of  his  style,  283 ; 
his  teaching  on  Christ's  Manhood, 
306  sq. ;  on  the  Divine  Unity, 
311  sq. ;  on  Divinity  of  Christ, 
explicitly,  315  sq. ;  and  implicitly, 
327  sq. ;  his  account  of  faitn, 
287,  346  sq. ;  of  regeneration, 
351  sq. ;  his  opposition  to  Ju- 
daizers,  356  sq. ;  contrast  between 
him  and  St.  John,  356  sq. 

Paulus  of  Samosata.  i.  25 ;  vii.  433 ; 
rejected  the  worship  of  Christ, 
vii.  394;  his  cavil  at  Homoousion, 

439  sq. 
Paulus,  rationalist,  i.  42. 
Peace,  secured  by  Christ,  vi.  338. 
Pearson,  Bp.,  on  adoration  of  Chriat* 

vii.  386,  note. 
Pelagianism,  viii.  495. 
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Pentatencli,  quoted  by  Christ,  viii. 

462  sq. 
Utpix/Sup^ffiSf  i.  34,  note. 
Persecation,  Pagan,  iii.  146. 
'  Person,*  use  of  the  term,  i.  32,  33 ; 

of  Christ,   One   and  Divine,   v. 

259  sq. 
Personality,  idea  of,  ii.  68,  note; 

of  Grod,  i.  30 ;  viii.  452  sq. 
Persons  in  the  (rodhead,  intimated 

in  Old  Testament,  ii.  49  sq. 
Peschito,  the,  v.  214. 
Petavius,  ii.  68 ;  vii.  427,  430,  433. 
Peter  Lombard,  v.  264,  note;  viii. 

489,  note. 
Peter,  St.,  his  confession,  i.  10,  11 ; 

Christology  of   his   sermons,  vi. 

294  sq. ;  of  his  Epistles,  297  sq. 
Pharisaism,  iv.  164. 
Philanthropy,   Christian,    iii.   132; 

viii.  502  sq. ;  spirit  of,  in  St.  John, 

V.  244,  245. 
Philip  the  Apostle,  St.,  his  question 

to  Christ,  iv.  180,  181. 
Philip  the  Deacon,  St.,  on  l8aiah*s 

prophecy,  vi.  295. 
Philippians,  Epistle  to,  vi.  340  sq. 
Philo,  his  theory  of  the  Logos  con- 
trasted with  St.  John*8  doctrine, 

ii.  63  sq. ;  v.  231,  note;  his  ^*n- 

difference  to  Messianic  hopes,  ii. 

70,   93;    on  Law  of  Moses,  iii. 

139- 
Philosophy,  Christianity  not  a  mere, 

iii.  129;  Gentile,  how  far  a  pre- 
paration for  Christianity,  ii.  71 ; 
n\oral  weakness  of,  iii.  146,  note ; 
viii.  496 ;  language  of,  how  used 
by  the  Church,  vii.  438. 

Pietism,  i.  42  sqq. 

'  Plan  *  of  Christ,  characteristics  of 
the,  iii.  1 1 7  sq. 

Platonism,  ii.  65 ;  vi.  353. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  iii.  141. 

Pliny,  the  younger,  testimony  of,  to 
worship  of  Christ,  vii.  399. 

Poetry,  Greek,  a  sadness  in,  ii.  77. 

Polycarp,  St.,  testimony  df,  to  St. 
John,  V.  216;  on  Divine  dignity 
of,   and  worship   of,  Christ,  vii. 

3871  4'o- 
Polytheism,  ii.  49;  iii.  135. 

Position  taken  in  the  Lectures,  i. 
34- 


Positivism,  iii.  137,  note;  viii.  453. 
Practical  knowledge  of  Christ,  vi. 

302. 
Pittzeas,  Monarchianism  of,  i.  15, 

16;  vii.  427. 
Prayer  offered  by  Christ,  as  man, 

i.  22 ;  to  Christ,  see  *  Adoration.* 
Pre-ezistence  of  Christ,  iv.  189  sq. ; 

taught  by  St.  John,  v.  231 ;   by 

St.  Peter,  vi.  298 ;  by  St.  Jude, 

305 ;  ^y  St.  Paul,  315  sq. 
Presence  of  God,  in  souls,  1.  32 ;  iv. 

188. 
Pressens^,    Note    A,    on    ChrisVs 

'plan,*  iii.  115,  117,  note;  on  St. 

John*s  Gospel,  v.  220,  note. 
Priesthood  of  Christ,  vi.  344 ;  viii. 

493. 
Pnestley,  viii.  481. 

Priestly  blessing,  the,  in  the  Law, 

ii.  51. 
Prophecy,  Messianic,  three  stages 

of,  ii.  79  sq. ;  St.  Peter*B  use  of, 

vi.  298. 
Prophet,  Christ  the  great,  ii.  80. 
Prophets,  the,  ii.  75,  78,  80,  92,  94 ; 

'ri.  295 ;  their  sense  of  personal 

sinfulness,  iv.  166. 
Proteyangelium,  the,  ii.  79. 
Proverbs,  *  Wisdom  *  in  the,  ii.  60, 

61. 
Providence,  Divine,   iv.  181,   183; 

viii.  455. 
Prudentius,  hymns  of,  vii.  416,  417, 

notes. 
Psalms,  the  Messianic,  ii.  81  sq. 
Purity,  Christian  grace  of,  viii.  498, 

499. 
Pusey,  Dr.,  on  Book  of  Enoch,  i.  7, 

note;    on  Messianic  prophecies, 

ii.  81,  82,  89  sq.,  notes ;  on  Ter- 

tullian,  V.  213,  note. 

R. 

Rabbi,  title  of,  iii.  11 1. 
Rabbinical    schools,    ii.   *j6 ;    their 

Messianic  doctrine,  92  ;  their  later 

invention  of  a  double  Messiah, 
,     88. 
Racovian  Catechism,  vi.  317;   vii. 

412,  413,  488. 
Rationalism,  the  older,  i.   12,  14; 

Note    A,   p.  511;     modem,  iii. 

123  sq. 
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ion    of  the    argmnent^ 

^^ii"-  505  "^q- 

Bedemptioii,  yi  301,  315,  344;  Tiii. 

485. 4«6. 

Begenerstioii,  Si.  Psul's  doctrme 
^  ▼!.  351  sq. ;  Tiii.  498. 

Bdgn  of  Christy  i.  36;  ii.  85;  iii. 
137. 

Beligion,  definitions  of,  i.  3,  4;  its 
object  a  Penon,  37.  See  'Dog- 
ma.' 

Benan,  Note  A ;  his  view  of  Christ, 
i.  15 ;  on  Hilld,  iii.  109 ;  on  6a- 
lihesn  inflnenoes,  no;  his  expla- 
nation of  Christ's  suooess,  138  sq. ; 
how  he  differs  from  Strauss,  14^ ; 
on  the  Grospel  mirades,  iT.  \€% 
305,  note;  denies  Christ's  Re- 
snrrection,  156;  criticises  Chan- 
ning,  160,  note;  denies  that 
Christ  cUimed  to  be  Grod,  181, 
aoi,  note ;  on  His  Self-assertion, 
1 99,  305,  notes ;  on  His '  sincerity,' 
304 ;  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  ▼.  333, 
note,  374;  his  use  of  the  word 
*  God/  yiii.  459,  note. 

Besurrection  of  Christ,  the,  Christi- 
anity based  on  trath  of,  iv.  156 
sq. ;  preached  by  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  vi.  396,  339,  330. 

Benss,  on  prologue  of  St.  John,  v. 
330*  234>  239,  340,  notes;  on  h 
^  •  .  . .  oXStva'Sf  vi.  317;  on  re- 
generation, 351,  note. 

Bevelation,  the  Christian,  i.  3  ;  vii. 
441 ;  belief  in,  necessitates  a  the- 
ology, viii.  449. 

Beverence,  necessarily  truthfol,  v. 
371 ;  Lecky's  use  of  the  word, 
vii.  367,  note. 

'Rhetorioy'  charge  of,  against  the 
Fathers,  vii.  425. 

Kichter,     J.  P.,    on    Christ,     iii. 

151. 
Bitual,  Jewish,  impressed  a  sense 

of  sin,  ii.  78. 

Bomans,  Epistle  to,  vi.  a86,  333. 

Bousseau,  on  the  Gospel  history, 
"i*  135;  V-  274*  on  early  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  iii.  151, 
note;  on  possibility  of  miracles, 

iv.  157- 
Buinart,   his    'Acta   Sinoera,'  vii. 
407  sq.,  notes. 


S. 

Sabbaih,  Christ's  dalm  to  wotk  on, 

iv.  183  sq. 
Sahdlianism,  L   15,  33,   note;  iv. 

186;  V.  336;  vi  319,  note;   vii 

430,  433- 
Sacrsments,  iii   130;   v.  335;    vi. 

304,   348.   351.   355,   359;    ▼™- 

487  "q-,  499,  505- 

Sacrifice  of  Cluist,  viii.  485, 486, 491 . 

Salvador,  on  Christ's  cUmn  to  for- 
give sins,  iv.  177,  note;  to  woric 
on  Sabbath,  183,  note;  on  His 
testimony  before  the  High  Priest, 

193,  194- 
Saimedrm,  the,  iv.  193. 

Saviour,  CSirist  the  IXvine,  iii.  153 ; 

V.  353 ;  viii.  508. 
Scepticism,  in  middle  ages,  iii  1 35. 
Schelling,  his  definition  of  religion, 

i.  3 ;  Ms  view  of  Christ,  13 ;  on 

Indian  'incarnations,'  38. 
Schenkel,   Note   A;    his   view  of 

Christy  i  15;  on  Hillel,  iii.  no; 

his  theory  iS.  a  growth  in  Christ's 

claims,   117;   rejects  the  Gospel 

miracles,    iv.   155,    156;    denies 

possibility  of  Hypostatic  Union, 

V.  359. 
Schleiermacher,  theological  position 

of,  i.  16;  V.  311;  vi.  333,  note; 

his  definition    of  religion,  i.  4; 

allows  Christ's  originality,  iii.  no; 

accepts  St.  John's  Grospel,  v.  an. 
Scotists,  the,  ii.  57. 
Scripture,  Holy,  its  sense  often  se- 
cured by  non-scriptural  terms,  i. 

43  ;  its  organic  unity,  ii.  45  sq. 
Scrivener,   on    Codex   A,  vi.  316, 

note. 
Self-assertion  of  Christ,  i   5;    iii. 

128;  iv.  165  sq. ;  v.  358. 
Semi-Arians,  vii.  444,  445. 
Seraphim,  the,  in  Isaiah,  ii.  53. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the,  i.  31 ; 

iii.  103 sq.;  iv.  164, 170;  vi.  393, 

note. 
Sermons,    the  Apostolical,  ii.    82; 

vi.  394  sq.,  338  sq. 
Servetus,  vii.  412,  note. 
'Shekinah,'  the,  v.  237,  note. 
'ShUoh,'ii8o. 
Simeon,  ii.  94;  song  of,  v.  352. 
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Sin,  sense  of,  ii.  69,  77 ;  iv.  165 ; 

Note  A. 
SinleBsness  of  Christ,  i.  33 ;  iv.  167 ; 

V.  366 :  vi.  309. 
Smith,  Dr.  Pye,  on  Isaiah,  ii.  82, 

note. 
Smith,  Dr.  Vance,  on  'Bible  and 

Popular  Theology,*  Note  H.  548 

sq. ;   his   estimate  of  the  Bible, 

549 ;  on  our  Lord*s  ignorance,  553. 
Society,  Christ  the   Founder  of  a 

spiritual,  iii.  loi  sq.,  132;  vi.  338. 
Socinianism,  i.  15,  26,  31,  40;  iv. 

156,  160,  note,  183,  191,  note;  v. 

240,  note ;  vii.  413  ;  viii.  481,  488. 
Socinus,  i.  15;    iv.   191,  note;   vi. 

317,  note;  vii.  413. 
Solomon,  ii.  82. 

*  Son  op  God,'  meaning  of  the  title, 

i.  10;  ii.  81;   iv.   193,   194;  V. 
236  sq.,  249,  250,  253. 

*  Son  op  Man,'  i.  6  sq. ;  iv.  175,  193. 
'Sons  of  God,'  i.  10,  note. 

Soul,  the.  human,  v.  263 ;  nobility 

of  the,  vii.  362  ;  in  Christ,  i.  21, 

25 ;  V.  238,  note,  264,   265 ;  vi. 

301,  note. 
Spener,  i.  42. 
Spheres  of  Christ's  existence,  two, 

V.  261,  note;  viii.  469,  471. 
Spinosa,  viii.  458. 
Spirit,  the  Holt,  ofl&ce  of,  iii.  130, 

134;  V.  274  sq. ;  vi.  298. 
'Sprout'  of  David,  Christ  the,  ii. 

85;  vi.  292. 
Stephen,  St.,  his  speech,  vi.  295; 

his  dying  prayer  to  Christ,  vii. 

376,  377- 
Stier,  on  *  self-restrunt  *  in  Christ's 

teaching,  iv.  190,  note. 
Stoicism,  iii.  1 19,  note,  149 ;  viii.  499. 
Strauss,  Note  A ;  his  view  of  Christ, 

i.  13;  iii.  148;  on  texts  implying 

Christ's  pre-existence,  iv.  191 ;  on 

Fourth  Gospel,  v.  211. 
'Subordination*  of  the  Son,  iv.  202; 

vi.  310,  note,  327;  vii.  429  sq., 

447,  note. 
'  Subsistences  *  in  the  one  Godhead, 

i-  33. 
Suffering,  a  note  of  the  Messiah,  ii. 

87,  88 ;  ignored  by  Jews,  94. 

'  Supernatural,'  the,  in  life  of  Christ, 

i.  12;  iv.  154. 


Sympathy  of  Christ,  i.  26. 
Synoptist  Gospels,  doctrinal  agree- 
ment of  with  St.  John's,  v.  247  sq. 

T. 

Tacitus,  iii.  14T,  142;  vii.  405. 

Targums,  ii.  79,  82. 

Tatian,  v.  215  ;  vii.  427,  434. 

*  Te  Deum,'  the,  vii.  396. 

Teacher,  ideal  of  a,  iv.  170,  171; 
Christ  the  Infallible,  viii.  461  sq., 
508. 

Temptation,  the,  of  Christ ;  its 
bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  His 
Person,  Note  C ;  its  real  limits,  ib. 

'  Tersanctus,'  the,  vii.  394. 

Tertullian,  date  of,  v.  213,  note;  on 
Christ's  true  Manhood,  i.  25,  26 ; 
on  martyrdoms,  iii.  146,  147  r  on 
the  four  Gospels,  v.  213;  on  the 
worship  of  Jesus,  vii.  390 ;  a- 
gainst  Tacitus,  vii.  405;  on  Christ's 
Divinity,  423;  questionable  lan- 
guage of,  427,  429. 

6cav5pi/r^  *Ev^p7€ta,  v.  267. 

Theism,!.  15;  vi.  336;  viii.  452  sq. 

Theodoret,  viii.  475. 

Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  i.  16 ;  vii. 

43.^. 
Theology,  necessary  to  religion,  i. 

3  sq. ;  viii.  449. 

'  Theophanies,'  the,  in  Old  Testa- 
ment, ii.  52  sq. 

Theophilus  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  v. 
215 ;  questionable  language  of, 
vii.  427. 

Theosophy,  Alexandrian,  ii.  70 ;  Ju- 
daizing,  vi.  337. 

'  Theotokos,*  the,  v.  261,  note. 

Thessalonians,  Epistles  to,  vi.  333. 

Thomas,  Apostle,  St.,  his  confession, 

vii.  373- 

Thomas  Aquinas,  St.,  on  the  Incar- 
nation, V.  261,  263,  notes  ;  against 
Immaculate  Conception,  vii.  442, 
note. 

Thomas  k  Kempis,  teaching  of,  v. 
188,  note. 

Tischendorf,  on  St.  John's  Gospel, 
V.  216,  220,  notes. 

Transfiguration,  the,  v.  256 ;  vi.  304. 

Trench,  Abp.,  on  Christ's  'works,' 
v.  238,  note. 
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Trinitarianism,  i.  34,  note ;  ii.  50. 
Trinity,  immanenoe  of  the,  i.  16 ; 

early  intimatioxus  of  the,  ii,  51 ; 

referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  vi.  336, 

340- 
Truth,  Christ  the,  iii.  128,  144. 

Tubingen  School,  the,  v.  21  a,  317; 

vi.  281 ;  Note  A,  p.  512. 
Turrecremata,    Cardinal,   vii.   441, 

note;    account  of   his   work  on 

the  Conception  of  the    Blessed 

Virgin  Mary,  Note  G. 

U. 

Ullmann,  on  Christ^s  sinleseness,  iv. 

167;  on  Thomas  k  Kempis,  188, 

note. 
Unbelief,    modem,    strength    and 

weakness  of,   iii.  135  sq. ;    viii. 

506. 
CJnion  of  Christ  with  His  people, 

iii.  129;  iv.  187,  188;  vi.  340, 

353  sq. 

Unity  of  Christ  b  Person,  see  *  Hy* 
postatic  Union ' ;  of  the  Godhead, 
see  '  Monotheism  * ;  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  essential,  iv.  184  sq. ; 
on  the  '  moral '  unity,  see  Note  I) ; 
of  Scripture,  ii.  45  sq. ;  of  Christ's 
members,  vi.  338,  339 ;  of  Christ- 
endom, iii.  124;  viii.  507. 

Universality  of  Christ's  work,  vi. 

355- 

V. 

Yalentinians,  v.  218 ;  vii.  363,'  438. 


Virginal  birth  of  Christ,  i.  15,  23; 
ii.  90,  note. 

Virtues  flowing  from  Christ's  Hu- 
manity, i.  25  ;  vi.  354;  viii.  489. 

W. 

Waterland,  i.  18,  42,  note. 
Westcott,  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  v. 

212  sq.,  214,  226,  notes. 
Wetstein,  v.  317,  note. 
Will  of  God,  the,  i.  30. 
Wills  in  Christ,  two,  v.  264  sq. 
Wilson,  W.,  on  the  trial  of  Christ, 

iv.  193,  note. 
'  Wisdom,'  in  Old  Testament,  ii.  60 

sq. 
Wisdom,  Book  of,  ii.  63  ;  vi.  326. 
'Word,'  eee  'Logos.* 
'  Works,'  Christ's  miracles  so  called, 

iv.  158;  V.  238,  note. 
'World,*  the,  in  St.  John,  v.  241. 
Worship,  see  '  Adoration.* 


Y. 


Young,  on  Christ's    character,   iv. 
195,  note. 

Z. 

Zacharias,  song  of,  v.  251. 

Zealots,  the,  iii.  139. 

Zechariah,  Messianic  language  0^ 

ii.  85,  86,  90. 
Zephyrinus,  vii.  434. 
Zwinglianism,  viii.  488  sq. 
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Genesis. 

i.  I  ii.  49;  V.  330 

i-  3   ii.  64;  521 

i.  26  ii.  50 

!"•  15     ii*  79 

•••  •• 

m»  23     ,..,,.,.,,,.  11.  51 

vi.  2    i.  10 

ix.  26     ii.  79 

xi.  7  ii.  50 

xiv.  19  ii.  62 

.  . . 

XVI.  II  ..»,,..  11.  53 

xvij.  1-3    ii.  53 

xvii.  8    ii.  53 

xviL  17 ii.  53 

xviii.  I  ii.  53 

xviii.  10-18  ii.  53 

xviii.  22     ii.  53 

xviii. 2 3-33... ii. 53;  vii. 

377 
xix.  I ii.  53 

xix.  10  ii.  53 

xix.  13  ii.  53 

xix.  24. ..ii.  53,  56;  vi. 

343 
xxii.  II ii.  53 

xxii.  12 ii.  53 

xxii.  18   ii.  54,  79 

xxviii.  13 ii.  54 

xxxi.  11-13  ii.  54 

xxxii.  I ii.  54 

xli.  38 521 

xlviii.  15  ii.  54 

xlviii.  16  ii.  54 

xlix.  10 ii.  80 


Exodus. 

lu.  I  11.  54 

iii.  2    ii.  54,  56 

iii.  4  ii-  54 

...  . . 

111.  6  11.  54 

iii.  7-14    ii-  54 
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ui.  10    u.  54 

iv.  10-13  vii.  377 

iv.  23,  33    i.  xo 

xii.  5  vi.  301 

xii.  II    vii.  370 

xiv.  19  ii.  54 

XX.  10    vii.  370 

xxi.  6    531 

xxii.  7,  8 531 

xxiii.  20 ii.  54 

xxiii.  21     ii.  54 

xxiii.  23 ii.  54.  55 

xxviii.  3     ii.  60 

xxxi.  3     ............  5 

xxxi.  6 ii.  60 

xxxii.  34   ii.  54 

xxxiii.  2    ii.  54 

xxxiii.  3     ii.  54 

xxxiii.  14 ii.  55 

XXXV.  31  .521 

xxxvi.  I ii.  60 

xxxvi.  2 ii.  60 

Leviticus. 

vi.  2  ii.  91 

xviii.  20    ii.  91 

xix.  II  ii.  91 

xix.  15  ii.  91 

xix.  17  ii.  91 

xix.  18    vi.  291 

xxiv.  16 iv.  193 

xxiv.  19 ii.  91 

XXV.  14 ii.  91 

XXV.  15 ii.  91 

XXV.  17 ii.  91 

Numbers. 

vi.  33-26  ii.  51 

vi.  27 ii.  51 

XX.  16    ii.  54 

xxiii.  19...  i.  8;  vi.  330 

xxiv.  2.. 521 

xxiv.  17 ii.  80 


Deutebonomt. 

iv.  6  ii.  60 

iv.  16-18  ii.  95 

iv-  35  ii.  95;  521 

vi.  16  ...  viii.  462,  477 
vi.  13  ...  vii.  384;  viii. 

462,  477 
viii.  3  ...  viii.  462,  477 
X.  20  ...  vii.  384;  viii. 

462,  477 

xiii.  5 iv.  193 

xiv.  15    i.  10 

xiv.  17    i.  10 

xiv.  19    i.  10 

xviii.  I5...ii.  80;  vi.  295 
xviii.  18... ii.  80;  vi.  295 
xviii,  19... ii.  80;  vi.  295 

xix.  17 521 

xxiv.  I viii.  463 

xxiv.  8 viii.  462 

xxxii.  5  i.  10 

xxxii.  6  ii.  60,  62 

xxxii.  39. .  .ii.  95 ;  iv.  182 

JOSBUA. 

▼•  13-15 ii.  54.  55 

vi.  3  ii.  55 

xxiv.  15   521 

Judges. 

ii.  r-5    ii.  55 

V.  23 ii.  55 

vi.  10   521 

vi.  11-22  ii.  55 

xiii.  6-22  ii.  56 

I  Samuel. 
ii.  6 iv.  182 

3  Samuel. 

vii.  14 i.  II 

vii.  16  iL  81 
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xjdii.  4  ii>  83 

xxiu.5  U.81 

1  Kings. 

Hi.  a8    u.  60 

iv.  3a ii.  60 

iv.  33 ii.  60 

iv.  34 ii-6o 

viii.  44 vii.  381 

X.  4    ii.  60 

X.  6 vi.  318 

xviii.  21   521 

XX.  14    vii.  377 

2  Kings. 

vi.  9 viii.  473 

vi.  32    viii.  473 

1  Chbonicles. 
xvii.  17 ii.  81 

2  Chbonioles. 

ix.  8    vi.  318 

xxviii.  23 521 

Job. 

i.  6    i.  10;  522 

i.  21    vi.  318 

11.     1. ...••••.. a.    1.    Of      5*" 

xii.  12    ii.  60 

xii.  13    ii.  60 

xxviii.  12  ii.  60 

xxviii.  23-37 ii.  60 

xxviii.  28  ii.  60 

xxxi.  27 vii.  406 

XXXV.  8 i.  8 

xxxviii.  7  ...  i.  10;  522 

Psalms. 

11.  2     II.  81 

ii.  6    ii.  82 

ii.  7    i.  10;  ii.  81 

ii.  8    ii,  81 

ii.  9    ii.  81 

ii.  12  i.  10;  ii.  81 

vi.  4 ▼•  245 

vii.  6    V.  245 

viii.  2  522 

viii.  4,  5   i.  8 

viii.  6 i.  24 

viii.  8 ,  i.  24 
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xxi.  9  ^:.^45 

xxii.  1-21 ii.  87 

xxii.  27   U.  87,  93 

xxix.  4  ii.  52 

xxix.  5  ii.  52 

xxix.  7  u.  52 

xxix.  8  ii.  52 

xxxiii.  6  ...  ii.  64  (bis.) 

xxxiv.  8 vi.  299 

xxxvii.  30 ii.  60 

xii.  9  vi.  294 

xliv.  20 vii.  381 

xlt.  3 i.  23 

xlv.  6 vi.  326 

U.  6    u.  60 

Ixviii.  19    vi.  318 

Ixix.  25  vi.  294 

Ixxii ii.  83 

Ixxiii.  15    i.  10 

Ixxiv.  i-ii vii.  377 

Ixxx.  17    i.  8 

Ixxxii.  I  521,  522 

Ixxxii.  6...i.  10;  iv.  187, 

Ixxxix.  36 ii.  81 

Ixxxix.  37 ii.  81 

xc.  8   iv.  167 

xdv.  9 V.  238 

xovi.  1-8  ii.  52 

xcvi.  5   ii.  95 

xcvii.  7  ...  vi.  327,  522 
xcviii.  2    viii.  504 

ex.  1-4  **•  °4 

cxi.  10   ii.  60 

cxii.  2 vi.  318 

cxv.  4-8    ii.  96 

cxv.  9-11  ii.  52 

oxviii.  2-4 ii.  52 

cxviii.  10-12 ii.  52 

cxviii.  15  ii.  52 

cxviii.  16  ii.  5a 

cxviii.  22...vi.  295,  297 

cxxxviii.  I    522 

cxxxix.  13 ii.  62 

cxlvii.  15  ii.  64 

Proverbs. 

i.  I     ii.  60 

viii.  22    ii.  46,  61 

ix.  13-18  ii.  61 

X.  31  ii.  60 

XXV.  26  i.  10 

XXX.  4     i.  II 


Isaiah. 
i.  2 i.  10 

vi.  2-8  ii.  53 

vi.  5    iv.  166 

vi.  9 V.  277 

vii.  14... i.  19; ii. 90;  550 

viii.  13  vi.  299 

ix.  6  ...  ii.  56,  57,  89, 

90 ;  523 

ix.  19  V.  245 

xi.  I     ...  ii.  85  ;  V.  25a 

xi.  3  ii.  86 

xi.  4  , ii.  86 

^^  •    ^     •••••••••■•••»•    ^  •    ^^^ 

xi.  6-8  ii.  86 

xi.  9  ii.  86 

xi.  10  ...  ii.  86;  vii  336 

xii.  3 u.  85 

xii.  19 vi.  336 

xiii.  3 vi.  336 

XXV.  7 V.  25a 

xxviii.   16  ...  vi.   295, 

297»  334;  ^»-  380 
XXX.  1,9 i.  10 

xxxvii.  19 ii.  96 

xl.  3    ...  ii.  89;  iii;  113 
XI.  9  .......•.«.«...  u.  09 

xl.  10    ii.  89 

xlii.  I    ii.  85 

xlii.  7  V.  253 

xlii.  8    ii.  95 

xliii.  6    i.  10 

xliii.  10-13   ii.  95 

xliv.  4     ..; V.  353 

xliv.  6   ii.  89 

xliv.  6-8   ii.  95 

xliv.  9-ao ii.  96 

xlv.  5 ii.  95 

xlv.  6    ii,  95 

xlv.  18  ii.  95 

xlv.  31  ii.  95 

xlv.  21-24    ii.  89 

xlv.  22  ii.  95 

xlvi.  5    ii.  96 

xlviii.  II,  12 ii.  95 

xlviii.  12  ii.  89 

xlviii.  13  ii.  89 

xlviii.  17  ii.  89 

xlix.  I    ii.  85 

xlix.  6   ii.  85 

xlix.  7   ii.  86 

xlix.  9 T.  25a 
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Daniel. 

i.  17  ii.  60 

ii.  19    viii.  473 

111.  25    1.  6 

V.  II  ii.  60 

vii.  9-15    iii.  103 

vii.  13  i.  6 

vii.  14 ii.  go 

ix.  24 ii.  86 

H08EA. 

i.  7  ^^  ^4»  ^9 

m.  5  11.  85 

xi.  I    i.  II 

Joel. 

ii.  28-31     vi.  294 

ii.3a...vi.333;  vii.380 

Jonah. 
iv.  9,  10    vii.  377 

MiOAH. 

iv.  7  ii.  90 

V.  2    ii.  90 

V.  4    ii.  90 

Habakeue. 

ii.  18 ii.96 

ii.  19 ii.  96 

Haggai. 
ii.  7   ii.  91 

Zechariah. 

ii.  10-13    ii.  91 

iii.  8  ii.  85 

vi.  12     %....  ii.  85 

vi.  I3...ii.  85;  viii.  493 

ix.  9  ii.  87 

ix.  10 ii.  87 

xi.  12,  13 ii.  91 

xii.  10    11.  91 

xiii.  7 ii.  90 

Malachi. 

iii.  I  ...ii. 57,  91;  V.  251 
iii.  6    vi.  336 

•  •  • 

iv.  5 V.  251 

TOBIT. 

iv.  15 iii.  no 

xiv.  6     ii.  93 

xiv.  7 ii.  93 
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li.  17    V.  245 

Iii.  14 ii.  87 

111.  I5.... 11.  oO 

liii.  I    V.  246 

liii.  3 ii.87 

liii.  4 ii.  87 

liii.  5 ii.87 

liii.  6 ii.87 

liii.  7 ^*  ^7 

liii.  9  vi.  300 

liii.  II   ii.  88 

liii.  12 ii.  87,88 

Iv.  II     ii.  64 

lix.  20    ii.  85 

Ix.  I   ...  ii.  86;  vi.  332 
Ix.  2    ...  ii.  86;  v.  252 

Ix.  19 ii.  86 

Ix.  20 ii.  86 

Ixi.  1. ii.  85 

Ixii.  5 vi.  3.^6 

Ixiii.  I   ii.  88 

Ixiii.  9    ii.  55 

Ixiii.  16  i.  10 

Ixv.  i6...ii.86:  vi.  336 

Jeremiah. 

i.  6-9 vii.  377 

ii.  27 , ii.  96 

ii.  28 ii.  96 

iii.  14 i.  10 

iv.  8 V.  245 

iv.  26  V.  245 

ix.  2.:?,  24   vi.  333 

X.  3-6    ii.  9^ 

X.  8-10 ii.  96 

X.  14 ii.  96 

X.  16 ii.  96 

xii.  13 ▼.  345 

xxiii.  5  ...  ii.  85,  86.  89 

XXX.  8    11.86 

XXX.  9    ii.  86 

xxxi.  20 i.  10 

xxxi.  31-35  ii.  85 

xxxi.  31-34    ...  iii.  loi 
xxxiii.  15    ...  ii.  85,  89 

Lamentations. 
i.  12 V.  345 

EZEEIEL. 

i.  26 i.  6 

xvi.  8-14    vi.  3.^6 

xxxiv.  23  ii.  85 

xxxiv..24 ii.  85 


Wisdom. 

i.  4    ii.  64 

i.  5    ii-  64 

i.  7     ii.  64 

ii.  12  iii.  147 

ii.  15  iii.  147 

vii.  7  ii.  64 

vii.  23,  25 ii.  63 

vii.  26  ...  ii.  63;  vi.  326 
vii.  29   ii.  63 

•  •  •  *  *  o 

VIU.  I      11.  48 

ix.  I   ii.  64 

ix.  2  ii.  64 

ix.  10 ii.  64 

ix.  17 ii.  64 

X.  15-20    ii.  64 

xii.  13    ii.  95 

xiii,  xiv ii.  96 

xiv.  30  vii.  308 

EOCLESUSTTOUS. 

i.  i-io    ii.  63,  64 

•      O  *  *  ^ 

1«0       ••••••■••••    •••  a1«  ys 

i.  14-17     ii.  63 

xxiv.  3 ii.  64 

xxiv.  5-8  ii.  63 

xxiv.  8-13     ii.  62 

xxiv.  9  ii.  62 

xxiv.  10-18  ii.  63 

xxiv.  13-18  ii.  63 

xxiv.  23     ii.  62 

xxiv.  25-38  ii.  6.^ 

xliii.  36 ii.  64 

li.  10  i.  II 

Babuch. 
111.  14    u.  03 

111.15    "-^3 

iii.  29-33 ii.  63 

iii.  35-37  ii-92 

iii.  35    ii-63 

iii.  36    ii.  63 

iii.  37 ii.63 

St.  Matthew. 

i.  18    i.  19 

i.  20 i.  19;  V.  250 

i.  23  ...  ii.  90;  V.  250; 

523,  550 
i.  25    i.  19 

ii.  II      vii.  371 

ii.  12 vii.  380 

ii.  15  i.  II 
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iii.  2  iii.  113 

ill.  3  iii.  113 

m.  8-10 111.  113 

iii.  11-14  iii.  113 

••# ••• 

lu.  12 111.  113 

iii.-iv V.  335,  249 

iv.  i-ii  V.  254 

iv.  I V.  266 

iv.  2  i.  20 

iv.  3 V.  349 
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